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Waverley 

The occasional attention of his parents might indeed have been 
of service, to prevent the dissipation of mind incidental to such a 
desultory course of reading. But his mother died m the seventh 
year after the reconciliation between the brothers, and Richard 
Waverley himself, who, after this event, resided more constantly 
in London, was too much interested in his own plans of wealth 
and ambition to notice more respecting Edward than that he was 
of a very bookish turn, and probably destined to be a bishop If he 
could have discovered and analyzed his son’s waking dreams, he 
would have formed a very different conclusion — W averley 

2 Mr Pembrokf calis on Publishers 

. . Here he produced two immense folded packets, which 
appeared each to contain a whole ream of closely written manu- 
script They had been the labour of the worthy man’s whole life, 
and ne\er were labout and zeal more absurdly wasted He had at 
one time gone to London, with the intention of giving them to 
the world, by the medium of a bookseller in Little Britain, well 
known to deal in sucli commodities, and to whom he was instructed 
to address himself in a particular phrase and with a certain sign 
which, It seems, passed at that time current among the initiated 
Jacobites The moment Mr Pembroke had uttered the Shib- 
boleth, with the appropriate gesture, the bibliopolist greeted him, 
notwithstanding every disclamation, Iw the title of “ doctor,” and 
conveying him into his hack shop, after inspecting every possible 
and impossible place of concealment, he commenced “ Eh, 
Doctor I Well, all under the rose, — snug, I keep no holes here 
even for a Hanoverian rat to hide in And what, eh t any good 
news from our friends over the water ? And how does the worthy 
king of France ? Or perhaps you are more lately from Rome ? 
It must be Rome will do it at last, the Church must light its 
candle at the old lamp Eh, what, cautious i’ I like you the better, 
but no fear.” 

Here Air Pembroke with some difficulty stopped a torrent of 
interrogations, eked out with signs, nods, and winks, and having 
at length convinced the bookseller that he did him too much 
honour in supposing him an emissary of exiled royalty, he explained 
his actual business 

The man of books, with a much more composed air, proceeded 
to examine the manuscripts The title of the first was Dissent 
from Dissenters , or, the Comprehension confuted , shouing the 
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Impossibility of any Composition between the Church and Puritans, 
Presbyterians, or Sectaries of any Description ; illustrated from the 
Scriptures, the Fathers of the Church, and the soundest Controversial 
Divines. To this work the bookseller positively demurred. “Well 
meant,” he said, “ and learned, doubtless; but the time had gone 
by. Printed m small-pica it would run to eight hundred pages, 
and could never pay, begged, therefore, to be excused. Loved and 
honoured the true Church from his soul, and had it been a sermon 
on the martyrdom, or any twelve-penny touch, — why, I would 
venture something for the honour of the cloth. But come, let’s 
see the other. Right Hereditary righted ! Ah, there’s some sense 
in this. Hum — hum — hum — pages so many, paper so much; 
letter-press — Ah, I’ll tell you, though. Doctor, you must knock 
out some of the Latin and Greek, — ^heavy. Doctor, damned heavy 
(beg your pardon) , and if you throw in a few grains more pepper — 
I am he that never peached my author, I have published for 
Drake, and Charlwood Lawton, and poor Amhurst.* Ah, Caleb, 
Caleb I Well, it was a shame to let poor Caleb starve, ana so many 
fat rectors and squires among us I gave him a dinner once a 
week; but, Lord love you, what’s once a week when a man does 
not know where to go the other six days ? Well, but I must show 
the manuscript to little Tom Alibi the solicitor, who manages all 
my law affairs, — must keep on the windy side, the mob were 
very uncivil the last time I mounted in Old Palace Yard, — all 
Whigs and Roundheads, every man of them, Wilhamites and 
Hanover rats.” 

The next day Mr Pembroke again called on the publisher, 
but found Tom Alibi’s advice had determined him against under- 
taking the work. “ Not but what I would go to — what was I 

f oing to say? — to the Plantations for the Church with pleasure; 
ut, dear Doctor, I have a wife and family : but, to show my zeal. 
I’ll recommend the job to my neighbour Tnmmel, — he is a 
bachelor, and leaving off business, so a voyage in a western barge 
would not inconvenience him.” But Mr Tnmmel was also 
obdurate, and Mr. Pembroke — fortunately, perchance, for him- 
self — was compelled to return to Waverley Honour with his 
treatise in vindication of the real fundamental principles of church 
and state safely packed in his saddle-bags. 

As the public were thus likely to be deprived of the benefit 

• Nicholai Amhurst, who wrote under the pteudonjon “ Caleb D’Anvera,” died of 
a broken heart and almott starving after faithfully serving the Tory interest and 
helping to procure the downfall of Sir Robert Walpole 
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arising from his lucubrations by the selfish cowardice (0 the trade, 
Mr. Pembroke resolved to make two copies of these tremendous 
manuscripts for the use of his pupil. He felt that he had been 
indolent as a tutor, and, besides, his conscience checked him for 
complying with the request of Mr. Richard Waverley that he 
would impress no sentiments upon Edward’s mind inconsistent 
with the present settlement in church and state. But now, 
thought he, I may, without breach of my word, since he is no 
longer under my tuition, afford the youth the means of judging 
for himself, ana have only to dread his reproaches for so long 
concealing the light which the perusal will flash upon his mind. 
While he thus indulged the reveries of an author and a politician, 
his darling proselyte, seeing nothing very inviting in the title of 
the tracts, and appalled by the bulk and compact lines of the 
nunuscript, quietly consigned them to a corner of his travelling- 
trunk. . . . 

Mr. Pembroke only wrote to our hero one letter; but it was 
of the bulk of six epistles of these degenerate days, containing, in 
the moderate compass of ten folio pages, closely written, a precis 
of a supplementary quarto manuscript of addenda, delenda, et 
corrigenda in reference to the two tracts with which he had pre- 
sented Waverley. This he considered as a mere sop in the pan 
to stay the appetite of Edward’s curiosity until he should find an 
opportunity of sending down the volume itself, which was much 
too heavy for the post, and w^ich he proposed to accompany with 
certain interesting pamphlets, lately published by his friend in 
Little Britain, with whom he had kept up a sort of literary corre- 
spondence, in virtue of which the library shelves of Waverley 
Honour were loaded with much trash, and a good round bill, 
seldom summed in fewer than three figures, was yearly trans- 
mitted, in which Sir Everard Waverley, of Waverley Honour, 
Bart , was marked “ Dr. to Jonathan Grubbet, bookseller and 
Stationer, Little Britain.” — IVaverley. 

3. On Coming before the Public 

. . . “ My principal amusements being literary,” answered 
Lovel, “ and circumstances which I cannot mention having 
induced me, for a time, at least, to relinquish the military service, 
I have pitched on Fairport as a place where I might follow my 
pursuits without any of those temptations to society which a more 
elegant circle might have presented to me.” 

“ Aha ! ” replied Oldbuck, knowingly, “ I begin to understand 
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your application of my ancestor’s motto, — you are a candidate for 
public favour, though not in the way I first suspected: you are 
ambitious to shine as a literary character, and you hope to merit 
favour by labour and perseverance ? ” 

Lovel, who was rather closely pressed by the inquisitiveness of 
the old gentleman, concluded it would be best to let him remain 
in the error which he had gratuitously adopted. “ I have been 
at times foolish enough,” he replied, “to nourish some thoughts 
of the kind.” 

“ Ah, poor fellow, nothing can be more melancholy,— unless, 
as young men sometimes do, you had fancied yourself in love with 
some trumpery specimen of womankind, which is, indeed, as 
Shakspeare truly says, pressing to death, whipping, and hanging 
all at once ” 

‘tie then proceeded with inquiries which he was sometimes 
kind enough to answer himself. For this good old gentleman had, 
from his antiquarian researches, acquired a delight in building 
theories out of premises which were often far from affording 
sufficient ground for them; and being, as the reader must have 
remarked, sufficiently opinionative, he did not readily brook being 
corrected, either in matter of fact or judgment, even by those 
who were principally interested in the subjects on which he 
speculated. He went on, therefore, chalking out Level’s literary 
career for him 

“ And with what do you prop^e to commence your dehut as 
a man of letters ? But I guess, — poetry, poetry, the soft seducer 
of youth. Yes, there is an acknowledging modesty of confusion 
in your eye and manner. And where lies your vein ? Are you 
inclined to soar to the higher regions of Parnassus, or to flutter 
around the base of the hill ^ ” 

“ I have hitherto attempted only a few lyrical pieces,” said 
Lovel. 

“Just as I supposed, — ^prunin^ your wing, and hopping from 
spray to spray. But I trust you intend a bolder flight. Observe, 
I would by no means recommend your persevering in this unprofit- 
able pursuit, but you say you are quite independent of the public 
caprice ? ” 

“ Entirely so,” replied Lovel. 

“ And that you are determined not to adopt a more active 
course of life ? ” 

“ For the present, such is my resolution,” replied the young man. 

“ Why, then, it only remains for me to give you my best advice 



The Antiquary 

and assistance in the object of your pursuit. I have myself pub- 
lished two essays m the ‘Antiquarian Repository,’ ftnd therrfore 
am an author of experience. There was my ‘ Remarks on Hearne’s 
edition of Robert of Gloucester,* signed Scrutator; and the other, 
signed Indagatory upon a passage m Tacitus. I might add what 
attracted considerable notice at the time, and that is my paper in 
the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ upon the inscription of CEha Leila, 
which I subscribed CEdlpus. So you see I am not an apprentice 
in the mysteries of author-craft, and must necessarily understand 
the taste and temper of the times. And now, once more, what do 
you intend to commence with ? ” 

“ I have no instant thoughts of publishing.” 

“ Ah, that will never do ; you must have the fear of the public 
before your ^es in all your undertakings. Let us see now: a 
collection of fugitive pieces, but no, — your fugitive poetry is apt 
to become stationary with the bookseller. It should be something 
at once solid and attractive, — none of your romances or anomalous 
novelties, I would have you take high ground at once. Let me 
see. What think you of a real epic, — the grand old-fashioned 
historical poem which moved through twelve or twenty-four 
books. We’ll have it so, — I’ll supply you with a subject. The 
battle between the Caledonians and Romans, — ^The Caledoniad, 
or. Invasion Repelled Let that be the title : it will suit the present 
taste, and you may throw m a touch of the times.” 

“ But the invasion of Agncola was not repelled.” 

“ No; but you are a poet, — free of the corporation, and as little 
bound down to truth or probability as Virgil himself. You may 
defeat the Romans in spite of Tacitus.” 

“ And pitch Agricola’s camp at the Kaim of — ^what do you 
call It f ” answered Lovel, — “ in defiance of Edie Ochiltree ? ” 

“ No more of that, an thou lovest me ! And yet, I dare say, ye 
may unwittingly speak most correct truth in both instances, in 
despite of the toga of the historian and the blue gown of the 
mendicant.” 

“ Gallantly counselled. Well, I will do my best, — your kind- 
ness will assist me with local information.” 

“ Will I not, man ? Why, I will write the critical and historical 
notes on each c;into, and draw out the plan of the story myself. 
I pretend to some poetical genius, Mr. Lovel, only I was never 
able to write verses.” 

“ It is a pity, sir, that you should have failed in a qualification 
somewhat essential to the art.” 
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“ Essential ? Not a whit, — ^it is the mere mechanical depart- 
ment. A man may be a poet without measuring spondees and 
dactyls like the ancients, or clashing the ends of lines into rhyme 
like the moderns, as one nuy be an architect though unable to 
labour like a stone-mason. Dost think Palladio or Vitruvius ever 
carried a hod ? ” 

“ In that case, there should be two authors to each poem, — 
one to think and plan, another to execute.” 

“Why, It would not be amiss, at any rate, we’ll make the 
experiment, — not that I would wish to give my name to> the 
public; assistance from a learned friend might be acknowledged 
in the preface after what flourish your nature will: I am a total 
stranger to authorial vanity.” 

Lovel was much entertained by a declaration not very con- 
sistent with the eagerness wherewith his friend seemed to catch 
at an opportunity of coming before the public, though in a manner 
which rather resembled stepping up behind a carriage than getting 
into one. The Antiquary was, indeed, uncommonly delighted, 
for, like many other men who spend their lives in obscure literary 
research, he had a secret ambition to appear in print, which was 
checked by cold fits of diffidence, fear of criticism, and habits of 
indolence and procrastination. “ But,” thought he, “ I may, like 
a second Teucer, discharge my shafts from behind the shield of 
my ally; and admit that he should not prove to be a first-rate poet, 
I am in no shape answerable for his deficiencies, and the good 
notes may very probably help off an indifferent text. But he is — 
he must be — a good poet; he has the real Parnassian abstraction, — 
seldom answers a question till it is twice repeated, drinks his tea 
scalding, and eats without knowing what he is putting into his 
mouth. This is the real astus^ the awen of the Welsh bards, the 
divinus afflatus that transports the poet beyond the limits of sub- 
lunary things. His visions, too, are very symptomatical of poetic 
fury. — I must recollect to send Caxon to see he puts out his candle 
to-night, — poets and visionaries are apt to be negligent in that 
respect.” Then, turning to his companion, he expressed himself 
aloud in continuation: — 

“Yes, my dear Lovel, you shall have full notes, — ^and, indeed, 
I think we may introduce the whole of the Essay on Castrameta- 
tion into the appendix, it will give great value to the work Then 
we will revive the good old forms so disgracefully neglected in 
modem times. You shall invoke the Muse, — and certainly she 
ought to be propitious to an author who, in an apostatizing age, 
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adheres with the iaith of Abdiel to the ancient form of adoration. 
Then we must have a vision, — in which the genius of Caledonia 
shall appear to Galgacus, and show him a procession of the real 
Scottish monarchs; and in the notes I will have a hit at Boethius 
— no; I must not touch that topic, now that Sir Arthur is likely 
to have vexation enough besides, — ^but I’ll annihilate Ossian, 
Macpherson, and Mac-Cnbb.” 

“ But we must consider the expense of publication,” said Lovel, 
willing to try whether this hint would fall like cold water on the 
blazing zeal of his self-elected coadjutor. 

“Expense!” said Mr. Oldbuck, pausing, and mechanically 
fumbling in his pocket, — “ that is true; I would wish to do some- 
thing But you would not like to publish by subscription ? ” 

“By no means,” answered Lovel. 

“ No, no,” gladly acquiesced the Antiquary; “ it is not respect- 
able. I’ll tell you what ; I believe I know a Dookseller who has a 
value for my opinion, and will risk print and paper, and I will 
get as many copies sold for you as I can.” 

“ Oh, I am no mercenary author,” answered Lovel, smiling; 
“ I only wish to be out of risk of loss ” 

“ Hush, hush ' we’ll take care of that, — throw it all on the 
publishers. I do long to see your labours commenced. You will 
choose blank verse, doubtless ? It is more grand and magnificent 
for an historical subject, and — what concerneth you, my friend — 
it IS, I have an idea, more easily written.” — The Antiquary. 

4. The Author Chases his Tail 

. . Captain. But allowing, my dear sir, that you care not 
for your personal reputation, or for that of any literary person 
upon whose shoulders your faults may be visited, allow me to say, 
that common gratitude to the public, which has received you so 
kindly, and to the critics, who have treated you so leniently, ought 
to induce you to bestow more pains on your story. 

Author. I do entreat you, my son, as Dr Johnson would 
have said, “ free your mind from cant.” For the critics, they have 
their business, and I mine; as the nursery proverb goes — 

The children in Holland take pleasure m making 
What the children in England take pleasure in breaking 

I am their humble jackal, too busy m providing food for them, to 
have time for considering whether they swallow or reject it. — 
To the public, I stand pretty nearly in tne relation of the postman 
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who leaves a packet at the door of an individual. If it contains 
pleasing intelligence, a billet from a mistress, a letter from an 
absent son, a remittance from a correspondent supposed to be 
bankrupt, — the letter is acceptably welcome, and read and re-read, 
folded up, filed, and safely deposi^d in the bureau. If the contents 
are disagreeable, if it comes ' Sun or from a bore, the corre- 

spondent IS cursed, the Jetiir J'rown into the fire, and the 
expense of postage is heartily revetted; while all the time the 
bearer of the dispatches is, m either case, as little thought on as 
the snow of last Christmas. The utmost extent of kindness between 
the author and the public which can really exist, is, that the world 
are disposed to be somewhat indulgent to the succeeding works of 
an original favourite, were it but on account of the habit which 
the public mind has acquired; while the author very naturally 
thinlra well of thetr taste, who have so liberally applauded his pro- 
ductions. But I deny there is any call for gratitude, properly so 
called, either on one side or the other. 

Captain. Respect to yourself, then, ought to teach caution. 

jiuthor. Ay, if caution could augment the chance of my success. 
But, to confess to you the truth, the works and passages in which 
I have succeeded, have uniformly been written with the greatest 
rapidity , and when I have seen some of these placed in opposition 
with others, and commended as more highly finished, I could 
appeal to pen and standish, that the parts in which I have come 
feebly off, were by much the more laboured. Besides, I doubt the 
beneficial effect of too much delay, both on account of the author 
and the public. A man should strike while the iron is hot, and 
hoist sail while the wind is fair. If a successful author keep not 
the stage, another instantly takes his ground. If a writer he by 
for ten years ere he produces a second work, he is superseded by 
others; or, if the age is so poor of genius that this does not happen, 
his own reputation becomes his greatest obstacle. The public will 
expect the new work to be ten times better than its predecessor; 
the author will expect it should be ten times more popular, and 
’tis a hundred to ten that both are disappointed. 

Captain. This may justify a certain degree of rapidity m pub- 
lication, but not that which is proverbially said to be no speed. 
You should take time at least to arrange your story. 

Author. That is a sore point with me, my son. Believe me, I 
have not been fool enough to neglect ordinary precautions. I have 
repeatedly laid down my future work to scale, divided it into volumes 
ariil chapters, and endeavoured to construct a story which I meant 
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should evolve itself gradually and strikingly, maintain suspense, 
and stimulate curiosity; and which, finally, should terminate in a 
striking catastrophe. But I think there is a demon who seats him- 
self on the feather of my pen when I begin to write, and leads it 
astray from the purpose. Characters expand under my hand, inci- 
dents are multiplied; the stor ~~Sy whale the materials increase, 
my regular mansion turns ou jo .lie anomaly, and the work is 
closed long before I have attained the point I proposed. 

Captain. Resolution and determined forbearance might remedy 
that evil. 

Author. Alas I my dear sir, you do not know the force of paternal 
affection. When I light on such a character as Bailie Jarvie, or 
Dalgetty, my imagination brightens, and my conception becomes 
clearer at every step which I take in his company, although it 
leads me many a weary mile away from the regular road, and forces 
me to leap hedge and ditch to get back into the route again. If I 
resist the temptation, as you advise me, my thoughts become prosy, 
flat, and dull, I write painfully to myself, and under a conscious- 
ness of flagging which makes me flag still more, the sunshine with 
which fancy had invested the incidents, departs from them, and 
leaves every thing dull and gloomy. I am no more the same author 
I was in my better mood, than the dog in a wheel, condemned to 
go round and round for hours, is like the same dog merrily chasing 
his own tail, and gambolling m all the frolic of unrestrained free- 
dom. In short, sir, on such occasions, I think I am bewitched. 

Captain. Nay, sir, if you plead sorcery, there is no more to be 
said — he must needs go whom the devil drives. And this, I sup- 
pose, sir, IS the reason why you do not make the theatrical attempt 
to which you have been so often urged ? 

Author, It may pass for one good reason for not writing a play, 
that I cannot form a plot. But the truth is, that the idea adopted 
by too favourable judges, of my having some aptitude for that 
department of poetry, has been much founded on those scraps of 
old plays, which, being taken from a source inaccessible to collectors, 
they have hastily considered the offspring of my mother-wit. Now, 
the manner in which 1 became possessed of these fragments is so 
extraordinary, that I cannot help telling it to you. 

Y ou must know, that, some twenty years since, I went down to 
visit an old friend in Worcestershire, who had served with me in 
the Dragoons. 

Captain. Then you have served, sir ? 

Author, I have — or I have not, which signifies the same thing — 
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Captain is a good travelling name — I found my friend’s house 
unexpectedly crowded with guests, and, as usual, was condemned — 
the mansion being an old one — to the haunted apartment. I have, 
as a great modern said, seen too many ghosts to believe in them, 
so betook myself seriously to my repose, lulled by the wind rustling 
among the lime-trees, the branches of which chequered the moon- 
light which fell on the floor through the diamonded casement, 
when, behold, a darker shadow interposed itself, and I beheld 
visibly on the floor of the apartment 

Captain. The White Lady of Avenel, I suppose ? — Y ou have 
told the very story before 

Author. No — I beheld a female form, with mob-cap, bib, and 
apron, sleeves tucked up to the elbow, a dredging-box in the one 
hand, and in the other a sauce-ladle. I concluded, of course, that 
It was my friend’s cook-maid walking in her sleep, and as I ‘knew 
he had a value for Sally, who could toss a pancake with any girl 
in the country, I got up to conduct her safely to the door. But as 
I approached her, she said, — “ Hold, sir ' I am not what you 
take me for, ” — words which seemed so apposite to the circum- 
stances, that I should not have much minded them, had it not 
been for the peculiarly hollow sound in which they were uttered. 
— “ Know, then,” she said, in the same unearthly accents, “ that 
I am the spirit of Betty Barnes ” — “ Who hanged herself for love 
of the stage-coachman,” thought I , “ this is a proper spot of 
work I ” — “ Of that unhappy Elizabeth or Betty Barnes, long 
cook-maid to Mr Warburton, the painful collector, but ah ' the 
too careless custodier, of the largest collection of ancient plays ever 
known — of most of which the titles only are left to gladden the 
Prolegomena of the Variorum Shakspeare Yes, stranger, it was 
these ill-fated hands that consigned to grease and conflagration the 
scores of small quartos, which, did they now exist, would drive the 
whole Roxburghe Club out of their senses — it was these unhappy 
pickers and stealers that singed fat fowls and wiped dirty trenchers 
with the lost works of Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, 
Jonson, Webster — what shall I say ^ — even of Shakspeare 
himself! ” 

Like every dramatic antiquary, my ardent curiosity after some 
play named in the Book of the Master of Revels, had often been 
checked by finding the object of my research numbered amongst 
the holocaust of victims which this unhappy woman had sacrificed 
to the God of Good Cheer. It is no wonder then, that, like the 
Hermit of Parnell, 
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I broke the bands of fear, and madly cned, 

** You careless jade 1 ** — But scarce the words began, 

When Betty brandish’d high her saucing-pan 

“ Beware,” she said, “ you do not, by your ill-timed anger, cut 
off the opportunity I yet have to indemnify the world for the errors 
of my ignorance. In yonder coal-hole, not used for many a year, 
repose the few greasy and blackened fragments of the elder Drama 
which were not totally destroyed. Do thou then ” — Why, what 
do you stare at, Captain ? By my soul, it is true, as my friend 
Major Longbow says, “ What should I tell you a he for ? ” 

Captam. Lie, sir ! Nay, Heaven forbid I should apply the word 
to a person so veracious. Y ou are only inclined to chase your tail 
a little this morning, that’s all Had you not better reserve this 
legend to form an introduction to “ Three Recovered Dramas,” 
or so ? 

Author. You are quite right — ^habit’s a strange thing, my son 
I had forgot whom I was speaking to Yes, Plays for the closet, 
not for the stage 

Captain Right, and so you are sure to be acted , for the managers, 
while thousands of volunteers are desirous of serving them, are 
wonderfully partial to pressed men. 

Author. I am a living witness, having been, like a second 
Laberius, made a dramatist whether 1 would or not I believe my 
muse would be T^rryfied into treading the stage, even if I should 
write a sermon. 

Captam. Truly, if you did, I am afraid folks might make a 
farce of it, and, therefore, should you change your style I still 
advise a volume of dramas like Lord Byron’s. 

Author No, his lordship is a cut above me — I won’t run nly 
horse against his, if I can help myself. But there is my friend 
Allan has written just such a pl^ as I might write myself, in a 
very sunny day, and with one of Bramah’s extra patent pens I 
cannot make neat work without such appurtenances. 

Captain Do you mean Allan Ramsay ? 

Author. No, nor Barbara Allan either I mean Allan Cunning- 
ham, who has just published his tragedy of Sir Marmaduke Max- 
well, full of merry-making and murdering, kissing and cutting of 
throats, and passages which lead to nothing, and which are very 
pretty passages for all that. Not a glimpse of probability is there 
about the plot, but so much animation m particular passages, and 
such a vein of poetry through the whole, as I dearly wish I could 
infuse into my Culinary Remains, should I ever be tempted to 
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publish them. With a popular impress, people would read and 
admire the beauties of Allan — as it is, they may perhaps only note 
his defects — or, what is worse, not note him at all — But never 
mind them, honest Allan, you are a credit to Caledonia for all 
that. — There are some lyrical effusions of his, too, which you 
would do well to read. Captain. “ It’s hame, and it’s hame ” is 
equal to Burns. 

Captain. I will take the hint The club at Kennaquhair are 
turned fastidious since Catalani visited the Abbey. My “ Poortith 
Cauld ” has been received both poorly and coldly, and “ the 
Banks of Bonnie Doon ” have been positively coughed down — 
Tempora mutantur. 

Author. They cannot stand still, they will change with all of us. 
What then ? 

A man’fi a man for a* that 

But the hour of parting approaches. 

Captain. You are determined to proceed then in your own 
system ^ Are you aware that an unworthy motive may be assigned 
for this rapid succession of publication ? You will be supposed to 
work merely for the lucre of gain. 

Author. Supposing that I did permit the great advantages which 
must be derived from success in literature, to join with other 
motives in inducing me to come more frequently before the public, 
— that emolument is the voluntary tax which the public pays for a 
certain species of literary amusement — it is extorted from no one, 
and paid, I presume, by those only who can afford it, and who 
receive gratification in proportion to the expense. If the capital 
sum which these volumes have put into circulation be a very large 
one, has it contributed to my indulgences only i’ or can I not say 
to hundreds, from honest Duncan, the paper-manufacturer, to the 
most snivelling of the printer’s devils, “ Didst thou not share ? 
Hadst thou not fifteen pence ? ” I profess I think our Modern 
Athens much obliged to me for having established such an exten- 
sive manufacture, and when universal suffrage comes in fashion, 
I intend to stand for a seat in the House on the interest of all the 
unwashed artificers connected with literature. 

Captain. This would be called the language of a calico-manu- 
facturer. 

Author. Cant again, my dear son — there is lime in this sack, 
too — nothing but sophistication in this world l I do say it, in spite 
of Adam Smith and his followers, that a successful author is a 
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productive labourer, and that his works constitute as effectual a 
part of the public wealth, as that which is created by any other 
manufacture. If a new commodity, having an actually intrinsic 
and commercial value, be the result of the operation, why are the 
author’s bales of books to be esteemed a less profitable part of the 
public stock than the goods of any other manufacturer ? I speak 
with reference to the diffusion of the wealth arising to the public, 
and the degree of industry which even such a trifling work as the 
present must stimulate and reward, before the volumes leave the 
publisher’s shop. Without me it could not exist, and to this extent 
I am a benefactor to the country. As for my own emolument, it 
IS won by my toil, and I account myself answerable to Heaven 
only for the mode in which I expend it The candid may hope it 
is not all dedicated to selfish purposes, and, without much preten- 
sions to merit in him who disburses it, a part may “ wander, 
heaven-directed, to the poor.” 

Captam. Yet it is generally held base to write from the mere 
motives of gain. 

Author It would be base to do so exclusively, or even to make 
It a principal motive for literary exertion Nay, I will venture to 
say, that no work of imagination, proceeding from the mere con- 
sideration of a certain sum of copy-money, ever did, or ever will, 
succeed. So the lawyer who pleads, the soldier who fights, the 
physician who prescribes, the clergyman — if such there be — who 
preaches, without any zeal for his profession, or without any sense 
of Its dignity, and merely on account of the fee, pay, or stipend, 
degrade themselves to the rank of sordid mechanics. Accordingly, 
in the case of two of the learned faculties at least, their services are 
considered as unappreciable, and are acknowledged, not by any 
exact estimate of the services rendered, but by a honorarium^ or 
voluntary acknowledgment. But let a client or patient make the 
experiment of omitting this little ceremony of the honorarium, 
which IS cense to be a thing entirely out of consideration between 
them, and mark how the learned gentleman will look upon his 
case. Cant set apart, it is the same thing with literary emolument. 
No man of sense, in any rank of life, is, or ought to be, above 
accepting a just recompense for his time, and a reasonable share of 
the capital which owes its very existence to his exertions. When 
Czar Peter wrought in the trenches, he took the pay of a common 
soldier, and nobles, statesmen, and divines, the most distinguished 
of their time, have not scorned to square accounts with their 
bookseller. 
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Captain. [Sings.) 

Oh, if it were a mean thing, 

The gentles would not use it , 

And if it were ungodly, 

The clergy would refuse it 

Author. You say well But no man of honour, genius, or spirit, 
would make the mere love of gain, the chief, far less the only, 
purpose of his labours. For myself, I am not displeased to find 
the game a winning one; yet while I pleased the public, I should 
probably continue it merely for the pleasure of playing , for I have 
felt as strongly as most folks that love of composition, which is 
perhaps the strongest of all instincts, driving the author to the pen, 
the painter to the pallet, often without either the chance of fame 
or the prospect of reward Perhaps I have said too much of this. 
I might, perhaps, with as much truth as most people, exculpate 
myself from the charge of being either of a greedy or mercenary 
disposition , but I am not, therefore, hypocrite enough to disclaim 
the ordinary motives, on account of which the whole world around 
me IS toiling unremittingly, to the sacrifice of ease, comfort, health, 
and life. I do not affect the disinterestedness of that ingenious 
association of gentlemen mentioned by Goldsmith, who sold 
their magazine for sixpence a-piece, merely for their own 
amusement 

Captain. I have but one thing more to hint — ^The world say 
you will run yourself out 

Author The world say true, and what then ? When they 
dance no longer, I will no longer pipe, and I shall not want 
flappers enough to remind me of the apoplexy 

Captain. And what will become of us then, your poor family >* 
We shall fall into contempt and oblivion 

Author Like many a poor fellow, already overwhelmed with 
the number of his family, I cannot help going on to increase it — 
“’Tis my vocation, Hal ” — Such of you as deserve oblivion — 
perhaps the whole of you — may be consigned to it. At any rate, 
you have been read in your day, which is more than can be said 
of some of your contemporaries, of less fortune and more merit. 
They cannot say but that you had the crown. It is always some- 
thing to have engaged the public attention for seven years. Had I 
only written Waverley, I should have long since been, according 
to the established phrase, “ the ingenious author of a novel much 
admired at the time.” 1 believe, on my soul, that the reputation 
of Waverley is sustained very much by the praises of those, who 
may be inclined to prefer that tale to its successors. 
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Captain. You are willing, then, to barter future reputation for 
present popularity ? 

Author. Meliora spero. Horace himself expected not to survive 
in all his works — I may hope to live in some of mine; — non omnts 
mortar. It is some consolation to reflect, that the best authors in 
all countries have been the most voluminous, and it has often 
happened, that those who have been best received in their own 
time, have also continued to be acceptable to posterity. I do not 
think so ill of the present generation, as to suppose that its present 
favour necessarily infers future condemnation 

Captain Were all to act on such principles, the public would 
be inundated. 

Author Once more, my dear son, beware of cant. You speak 
as if the public were obliged to read books merely because they are 
printed — your friends the booksellers would thank you to make 
the proposition good The most serious grievance attending such 
inundations as you talk of, is, that they make rags dear. The 
multiplicity of publications does the present age no harm, and may 
greatly advantage that which is to succeed us. 

Captain. I do not see how that is to happen. 

Author The complaints in the time of Elizabeth and James, 
of the alarming fertility of the press, were as loud as they are at 
present — ^yet look at the shore over which the inundation of that 
age flowed, and it resembles now the rich strand of the Faery 
Queen — 

Bestrcw’d all with nch array 
Of pearl and prcaoua stones of ^reat assay, 

And all the gravel mix’d with golden ore 

Believe me, that even in the most neglected works of the present 
age, the next maj^ discover treasures. — Introductory Epistle to 
The Fortunes of Nigel.* 

* In hjs later Introduction to Nigel, wntten for the Collected Edition in li^i, Scott 
•aid that the Introductoiy Epistle, from which this is extracted, would never have 
appeared had the writer meditated making his avowal of the work , and apologised for a 
species of “ hoity toity, whisky fnsky ” pertness of manner — Ed. 
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5. Vert Extraordinary Meeting of the Waverley 
Co., Ltd. 

MINUTES OF A GENERAL MEETING OF THE SHAREHOLDERS DESIGN- 
ING TO FORM A JOINT-STOCK COMPANY, UNITED FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF WRITING AND PUBLISHING THE CLASS OF WORKS 
CALLED THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 

HELD 

IN THE WATERLOO TAVERN, REGENT’S BRIDGE, 

Edinburgh^ istyune^ 1825 

[The reader must have remarked that the various editions of the proceedings at this 
meeting were given in the public papers with rather more than usual inaccuracy The 
cause of this was no ill-timed delicacy on the part of the gentlemen of the press to assert 
their privilege of universal presence wherever a few are met together, and to commit to 
the public prints whatever may then and there pass of the most private nature But very 
unusual and arbitrary methods were resorted to on the present occasion to prevent the 
reporters using a right which is generally conceded to them by almost all meetings, 
whether of a poUtical or commercial descnption Our own reporter, indeed, was bold 
enough to secrete himself under the Secretary’s table, and was not discovered tiU the 
meeting was well-mgh over We are sorry to say, he suffered much m person from fists 
and toes, and two or three pnncipal pages were torn out of his notebook, which occasions 
his report to break off abruptly We cannot but consider this behaviour as more par- 
ticularly illiberal on the part of men who are themselves a kind of gentlemen of the press , 
and they ought to consider themselves as fortunate that the misused reporter has sought 
no other vengeance than from the tone of acidity with which he has seasoned his account 
of their proceedings — Edinburgh I^ezospaper ] 

A MEETING of the gentlemen and others interested in the celebrated 
publications called the Waverley Novels having been called by 
public advertisement, the same was respectably attended hy various 
literary characters of eminence. And it being in the first place 
understood that individuals were to be denominated by the names 
assigned to them in the publications in question, the Eidolon, or 
image of the Author, was unanimously called to the chair, and 
Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq of Monkbarns, was requested to act as 
Secretary. 

The Preses then addressed the meeting to the following pur- 
pose — 

“ Gentlemen, I need scarce remind you that we have a joint 
interest in the valuable property which has accumulated under our 
common labours. While the public have been idly engaged in 
ascribing to one individual or another the immense mass of various 
matter which the labours of many had accumulated, you, gentlemen, 
well know that every person m this numerous assembly has had his 
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share in the honours and profits of our common success. It is, 
indeed, to me a mystery how the sharp-sighted could suppose so 
huge a mass of sense and nonsense, jest and earnest, humorous and 
pathetic, good, bad, and indifferent, amounting to scores of volumes, 
could be the work of one hand, when we know the doctrine so well 
laid down by the immortal Adam Smith concerning the division 
of labour. Were those who entertained an opinion so strange not 
wise enough to know that it requires twenty pairs of hands to make 
a thing so trifling as a pin — twenty couple of dogs to kill an animal 
so insignificant as a fox ” 

“ Hout, man ! ” said a stout countryman, “ I have a grew-bitch 
at hame will worry the best tod in Pomoragrains before ye could say 
Dumpling.” 

“ Who is that person ? ” said the Preses with some warmth, as 
It appeared to us 

“ A son of Dandle Dinmont’s,” answered the unabashed rustic. 
“ God, ye may mind him, I think I — ane o’ the best in your 
aught, I reckon. — And, ye see, I am come into the farm, and 
maybe something mair, and a wheen shares m this buik-trade of 
yours ” 

“ Well, well,” replied the Preses, ” peace, I pray thee, peace. — 
Gentlemen, when thus interrupted, I was on the point of intro- 
ducing the business of this meeting, being, as is known to most of 
you, the discussion of a proposition now on your table, which I 
myself had the honour to suggest at last meeting — namely, that we 
do apply to the Legislature for an Act of Parliament in ordinary, to 
associate us into a corporate body, and give us a •persona standi in 
judicto, with full power to prosecute and bring to conviction all 
encroachers upon our exclusive privilege, in the manner therein to 
be made and provided In a letter from the ingenious Mr. Dousters- 
wivel which I have received ” 

Oldbuck, warmly — “ I object to that fellow’s name being 
mentioned ; he is a common swindler.” 

“For shame, Mr. Oldbuck,” said the Preses, “to use such 
terms respecting the ingenious inventor of the great patent machine 
erected at Groningen, where they put in raw hemp at one end iind 
take out ruffled shirts at the other without the aid of hackle or 
rippling-comb— r-loom, shuttle, or weaver — scissors, needle, or 
seamstress. He had just completed it by the addition of a piece of 
machinery to perform the work of the laundress; but, when it was 
exhibited before his honour the burgomaster, it had the incon- 
venience of heating the smoothing irons red-hot, excepting which, 
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the experiment was entirely satisfactory. He will become as rich as 
a Jew.” 

“ Well,” added Mr Oldbuck, “ if the scoundrel ” 

“ Scoundrel, Mr. Oldbuck,” said the Preses, “ is a most unseemly 
expression, and I must call you to order. Mr. Dousterswivel is 
only an eccentric genius.” 

“ Pretty much the same in the Greek,” muttered Mr. Oldbuck; 
and then said aloud, “ And if this eccentric genius has work enough 
in singeing the Dutchman’s linen, what the devil has he to do 
here ? ” 

“ Why, he is of opinion, that at the expense of a little mechanism 
some part of the labour of composing these novels might be saved 
by the use of steam ” 

There was a murmur of disapprobation at this proposal, and the 
words, “ Blown up,” and “ Bread taken out of our mouths,” and 
“ They might as well construct a steam parson,” were whispered. 
And it was not without repeated calls to order that the Preses 
obtained an opportunity of resuming his address 

“Order’ — Order' Pray, support the chair' Hear, hear, hear 
the chair ' ” 

“ Gentlemen, it is to be premised that this mechanical operation 
can only apply to those parts of the narrative which are at present 
composed out of commonplaces, such as the love-speeches of the 
hero, the description of the heroine’s person, the moral observations 
of all sorts, and the distribution of happiness at the conclusion of the 
piece. Mr. Dousterswivel has sent me some drawings, which go 
far to show that by placing the words and phrases technically 
employed on these subjects in a sort of framework, like that of the 
Sage of Laputa, and changing them by such a mechanical process 
as that by which weavers of damask alter their patterns, many new 
and happy combinations cannot fail to occur, while the author, 
tired of pumping his own brains, may have an agreeable relaxation 
in the use of his fingers ” 

“ I speak for information, Mr. Preses,” said the Rev. Mr. 
Laurence Templeton, “but I am inclined to suppose the late 
publication of ‘ Walladmor ’ to have been the work of Douster- 
swivel by the help of the steam-engine.” * 

• A 'Romance, by the Author of “ Waverle/,” having been expected about this ttrae 
at the great commercial mart of hterature, the Fair of Lcipsic, an ingemous gentleman 
of Germany, finding that none such appeared, waa ao kind aa to aupply ita place with a 
work, in three volumes, called “ Walladmor," to which he prefixed the Chnttian and 
lumame at ful length. The character of this work ii given with tolerable faimesi in the 
text. 
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“ For shame, Mr Templeton,” said the Preses; “ there are good 
things in ‘ Walladmor,’ I assure you, had the writer known any- 
thing about the country in which he laid the scene.” 

“ Or had he had the wit, like some of ourselves, to lay the 
scene in such a remote or distant country that nobody should be 
able to back-speer * him,” said Mr. Oldbuck. 

“ Why, as to that,” said the Preses, “ you must consider the 
thing was got up for the German market, where folks are no better 
judges of Welsh manners than of Welsh crw." f 

“ I make it my pr^er that this be not found the fault of our own 
next venture,” said Dr. Dryasdust, pointing to some books which 
lay on the table. “ I fear the manners expressed in that ‘ Betrothed ’ 
or ours will scarce meet the approbation of the Cymmerodion, I 
could have wished that Llhuyd had been looked into — that Powell 
had been consulted — that Lewis’s History had been quoted, the 
preliminary dissertations particularly, in order to give due weight 
to the work ” 

“ Weight ' ” said Captain Clutterbucks “ by my soul, it is heavy 
enough already, Doctor ” 

“ S^peak to the chair,” said the Preses, rather peevishly 
” To the chair, then, I say it,” said Captain Clutterbuck, “ that 
‘ The Betrothed ’ is heavy enough to break down the chair of John 
of Gaunt, or Cador Edris itself I must add, however, that, in my 
poor mind, ‘ The Talisman ’ goes more trippingly off.” | 

“ It IS not for me to speak,” said the worthy minister of St. 
Ronan’s Well, “but yet I must say that, being so long engaged 
upon the Siege of Ptolemais, my work ought to have been brought 
out, humble though it be, before any other upon a similar subject at 
least.” 

“Your Siege, Parson' ” said Mr. Oldbuck, with great con- 
tempt. “ Will you speak of your paltry prose-doings in my presence, 
whose great Historical Poem, in twenty boolB, with notes in 
proportion, has been postponed ad Gracas Kalendas ? ” 

The Preses, who appeared to suffer a great deal during this 
discussion, now spoke with dignity and determination. “ Gentle- 
men,” he said, “ this sort of discussion is highly irregular. There is 
a question before you, and to that, gentlemen, I must confine your 
attention. Priority of publication, let me remind you, gentlemen, 
is always referred to the Committee of Criticism, whose determina- 

* Scottish for cross-examine him. 

t The ale of the anaent Bntish is called erv in their native language 

^ This was an opimon umversall^ entertained among the fnends of the author. 
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tion on such subjects is without appeal. I declare I will leave the 
chair, if any more extraneous matter be introduced. — And now, 
gentlemen, that we are once more in order, I would wish to have 
some gentleman speak upon the question, whether, as associated to 
carry on a joint-stock trade in fictitious narrative, in prose and 
verse, we ought not to be incorporated by Act of Parliament ? 
What say you, gentlemen, to the proposal ? Fts umia fortlor is an 
old and true adage.” 

“ Soaetas mater dtscordtarum is a brocard as ancient and as 
veritable,” said Oldbuck, who seemed determined, on this occasion, 
to be pleased with no proposal that was countenanced by the chair. 

“ Come, Monkbarns,” said the Preses, m his most coaxing 
manner, “ you have studied the monastic institutions deeply, and 
know there must be a union of persons and talents to do anything 
respectable, and attain a due ascendance over the spirit of the age. 
Tres faciunt collegium — it takes three monks to make a convent ” 

“ And nine tailors to make a man,” replied Oldbuck, not in the 
least softened in his opposition , “ a quotation as much to the purpose 
as the other.” 

“ Come, come,” said the Preses, “ you know the Prince of 
Orange said to Mr. Seymour, ‘ Without an association we are a 
rope of sand.’ ” 

“ I know,” replied Oldbuck, ” it would have been as seemly 
that none of the old leaven had been displayed on this occasion, 
though you be the author of a Jacobite novel I know nothing of 
the Prince of Orange after 1688; but I have heard a good deal of 
the immortal William the Third.” 

“And, to the best of my recollection,” said Mi. Templeton, 
whispering Oldbuck, “ it was Seymour made the remark to the 
Prince, not the Prince to Seymour. But this is a specimen of our 
friend's accuracy, poor gentleman! He trusts too much to his 
memory I of late years — failing fast, sir — breaking up ” 

“ And breaking down too,” said Mr. Oldbuck. “ But what can 
you expect of a man too fond of his own hasty and flashy composi- 
tions to take the assistance of men of reading and of solid parts ^ ” 

“ No whispering — no caballing — ^no private business, gentle- 
men,” said the unfortunate Preses, who reminded us somewhat of a 
Highland drover engaged in gathering and keeping in the straight 
road his excursive black cattle. 

“ I have not yet heard,” he continued, “ a single reasonable 
objection to applying for the Act of Parliament, of which the 
draught lies on the table. You must be aware that the extremes of 
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rude and of civilized society are, in these our days, on the point of 
approaching to each other. In the patriarchal period, a man is his 
own weaver, tailor, butcher, shoemaker, and so forth ; and, in the 
age of stock-companies, as the present may be called, an individual 
may be said, in one sense, to exercise the same plurality of trades 
In fact, a man who has dipped largely into these speculations may 
combine his own expenditure with the improvement of his own 
income, just like the ingenious hydraulic machine which by its 
very waste raises its own supplies of water. Such a person buys his 
bread from his own Baking Company, his milk ajid cheese from 
his own Dairy Company, takes off a new coat for the benefit of his 
own Clothing Company, illuminates his house to advance his own 
Gas Establishment, and drinks an additional bottle of wine for the 
benefit of the General Wine Importation Company, of which he is 
himself a member. Every act which would otherwise be one of 
mere extravagance is, to such a person, seasoned with the odor lucri^ 
and reconciled to prudence. Even if the price of the article con- 
sumed be extravagant, and the quality indifferent, the person, who 
IS in a manner his own customer, is only imposed upon for his own 
benefit. Nay, if the Joint-stock Company of Undertakers shall 
unite with the Medical Faculty, as proposed by the late facetious 
Doctor G , under the firm of Death and the Doctor, the share- 

holder might contrive to secure to his heirs a handsome slice of his 
own death-bed and funeral expenses. In short, stock-companies are 
the fashion of the age, and an Incorporating Act will, I think, be 
particularly useful in bringing back the body over whom I have the 
honour to preside to a spirit of subordination, highly necessary to 
success in every enterprise where joint wisdom, talent, and labour 
are to be employed. It is with regret that I state that, besides several 
differences amongst yourselves, I have not myself for some time 
been treated with that deference among you which circumstances 
entitled me to expect.” 

“ Htnc ilia lachryma'’’ muttered Mr. Oldbuck. 

“ But,” continued the Chairman, “ I see other gentlemen 
impatient to deliver their opinions, and I desire to stand in no man’s 
way. I therefore — my place in this chair forbidding me to originate 
the motion — beg some gentleman may move a committee for 
revising the draught of the bill now upon the table, and which has 
been duly circulated among those having interest, and take the 
necessary measures to bring it before the House early next session.” 

There was a short murmur in the meeting, and at length Mr. 
Oldbuck again rose. “ It seems, sir,” he said, addressing the chair, 
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“ that no one present is willing to make the motion you point at. 
I am sorry no more qualified person has taken upon him to show 
any reasons in the contrair, and that it has fallen on me, as we 
Scotsmen say, to bell-the-cat with you; anent whilk phrase, Pits- 

cottie hath a pleasant jest of the great Earl of Angus ” 

Here a gentleman whispered to the speaker, “ Have a care of 
Pitscottie > ” and Mr. Oldbuck, as if taking the hint, went on. 

“ But that’s neither here nor there. — ^Well, gentlemen, to be 
short, I think it unnecessary to enter into the general reasonings 
whilk have this day been delivered, as I may say, ex cathedra ; nor 
will I charge our worthy Preses with an attempt to obtain over us, 
per ambages^ and under colour of an Act of Parliament, a despotic 
authority inconsistent with our freedom. But this I will say, that 
times are so much changed above stairs that, whereas last year you 
might have obtained an act incorporating a stock-company for 
riddling ashes, you will not be able to procure one this year for 
gathering pearls. What signifies, then, wasting the time of the 
meeting, by inquiring whether or not we ought to go in at a door 
which we know to be bolted and barred in our face, and in the face 
of all the companies for fire or air, land or water, which we have 
of late seen blighted ? ” 

Here there was a general clamour, seemingly of approbation, 
in which the words might be distinguished, “ Needless to think of 
it ” — “ Money thrown away ” — “ Lost before the committee,” 
&c. But above the tumult the voices of two gentlemen, in different 
corners of the room, answered each other clear and loud, like the 
blows of the two figures on St. Dunstan’s clock ; and although the 
Chairman, in much agitation, endeavoured to silence them, his 
interruption had only the effect of cutting their words up into 
syllables, thus, — 

First Foice. “ The Lord Chan ” 

Second Votce. “The Lord Lau ” 

Chairman {loudly). “ Scandalum magnatum' ” 

First Foice. “ The Lord Chancel ” 

Second Votce. “The Lord Lauder” 

Chairman [louder yet). “ Breach of Privilege ! ” 

First V nee. “ The Lord Chancellor ” 

Second Votce. “ My Lord Lauderdale ” 

Chairman [at the highest pitch of his voice). “ Called before the 
House ! ” 

Both Voices together. “ Will never consent to such a bill.” 

A general assent seemed to follow this last propiosition, which 
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was propounded with as much emphasis as could be contributed by 
the united clappers of the whole meeting, joined to those of the 
voices already mentioned. 

Several persons present seemed to consider the business of the 
meeting as ended, and were beginning to handle their hats and 
canes, with a view to departure, when the Chairman, who had 
thrown himself back m his chair with an air of manifest mortifica- 
tion and displeasure, again drew himself up, and commanded 
attention. All stopped, though some shrugged their shoulders, as 
if under the predominating influence of what is called a hore. But 
the tenor of his discourse soon excited anxious attention. 

“ I perceive, gentlemen,” he said, “ that you are like the young 
birds, who are impatient to leave their mother’s nest — take care 
your own pen-feathers are strong enough to support you ; since, as 
for my part, I am tired of supporting on my wing such a set of 
ungrateful gulls But it signifies nothing speaking — I will no longer 
avail myself of such weak ministers as you — I will discard you — I 
will unbeget you, as Sir Anthony Absolute says — I will leave you 
and your whole hacked stock in trade — ^your caverns and your 
castles — your modern antiques and your antiquated moderns — your 
confusion of times, manners, and circumstances — your properties, as 
player-folk say of scenery and dresses — the whole of your exhausted 
expedients, to the fools who choose to deal with them. I will 
vindicate my own fame with my own right hand, without appealing 
to such halting assistants, 

Whom I have used for sport rather than need 

— I will lay my foundations better than on quicksands — I will 
rear my structure of better materials than painted cards, in a word, 
I will write History I ” 

There was a tumult of surprise, amid which our reporter 
detected the following expressions : “ The devil you will ! ” — 
” Y ou, my dear sir, you ? ” — “ The old gentleman forgets that he 
IS the greatest liar since Sir John Mandeville ” 

“ Not the worse historian for that,” said Oldbuck, “ since 
history, you know, is half fiction.” 

“ I’ll answer for that half being forthcoming,” said the former 
speaker; “but for the scantling of truth which is necessary after 
all. Lord help us ; — Geoffrey of Monmouth will be Lord Clarendon 
to him.” 

As the confusion began to abate, more than one member of the 
meeting was seen to touch his forehead significantly, while Captain 
Clutterbuck hummed. 
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** Be by your fnends advised, 

Too rash, too hasty, dad, 

Maugre your bolts and wise head, 

The world wiU think you mad 

“ The world, and you, gentlemen, may think what you please,” 
said the Chairman, elevating his voice; “ but I intend to write the 
most wonderful book which the world ever read — a book in which 
every incident shall be incredible, yet strictly true — a work recalling 
recollections with which the ears of this generation once tingled, 
and which shall be read by our children with an admiration approach- 
ing to incredulity. Such shall be the Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, by the Author of Waverley ' ” 

In the general start and exclamation which followed this 
annunciation, Mr. Oldbuck dropped his snuflF-box; and the Scottish 
rappee, which dispersed itself in consequence, had effects upon the 
nasal organs of our reporter, ensconced as he was under the secre- 
tary’s table, which occasioned his being discovered and extruded 
in the illiberal and unhandsome manner we have mentioned, with 
threats of further damage to his nose, ears, and other portions of his 
body, on the part especially of Captain Clutterbuck. Undismayed 
by these threats, which indeed those of his profession are accustomed 
to hold at defiance, our young man hovered about the door of the 
tavern, but could only bring us the further intelligence, that the 
meeting had broken up in about a quarter of an hour after his 
expulsion, “ in much-admired disorder.” — Introduction to The 
Betrothed. 


6. The Tragedy and Comedy of a Bloodstain 

. . . My long habitation in the neighbourhood [the Canongate, 
EdinburghJ, and the quiet respectability of my habits, have given 
me a sort of intimacy with good Mrs. Policy, the housekeeper in 
that most interesting part of the old building [/ e. the Palace of 
Holyrood] called Queen Mary’s Apartments. But a circumstance 
which lately happened has conferred upon me greater privileges, 
so that, indeed, I might, I believe, venture on the exploit of Chatelet, 
who was executed for being found secreted at midnight in the very 
bedchamber of Scotland’s Mistress. 

It chanced that the good lady I have mentioned was, in the 
discharge of her function, showing the apartments to a cockney 
from London — not one of your quiet, dull, commonplace visitors, 
who gape, yawn, and listen with an acquiescent umph to the 
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information doled out by the provincial cicerone. No such thing — 
this was the brisk, alert agent of a great house in the City, who 
missed no opportunity of doing business, as he termed it, that is, of 
putting off the goods of his employers, and improving his own 
account of commission. He had fidgeted through the suite of 
apartments, without finding the least opportunity to touch upon 
that which he considered as the principal end of his existence. 
Even the story of Rizzio’s assassination presented no ideas to this 
emissary of commerce, until the housekeeper appealed, in support 
of her narrative, to the dusky stains of blood upon the floor. 

“These are the stains,” she said; “nothing will remove them 
from the place — there they have been for two hundred and fifty 
years — and there they will remain while the floor is left standing — 
neither water nor anything else will ever remove them from that 
spot.” 

Now, our cockney, amongst other articles, sold Scouring Drops, 
as they are called, and a stain of two hundred and fifty years’ stand- 
ing was interesting to him, not because it had been caused by the 
blood of a queen’s favourite, slain in her apartment, but because it 
offered so admirable an opportunity to prove the efficacy of his 
unequalled Detergent Elixir. Down on his knees went our friend, 
but neither in horror nor devotion. 

“Two hundred and fifty years, ma’am, and nothing take it 
away ? Why, if it had been five hundred, I have something m my 
pocket will fetch it out in five minutes. D’ye see this elixir, ma’am ^ 
I will show you the stain vanish in a moment.” 

Accordingly, wetting one end of his handkerchief with the all- 
deterging specific, he began to rub away on the planks, without 
heeding the remonstrances of Mrs Policy She, good soul, stood 
at first in astonishment, like the Abbess of St Bridget’s, when a 
profane visitant drank up the vial of brandy which had long passed 
muster among the relics of the cloister for the tears of the blessed 
saint. The venerable guardian of St. Bridget probably expected 
the interference of her patroness — She of Holy Rood might, per- 
haps, hope that David Rizzio’s spectre would arise to prevent the 
profanation. But Mrs, Policy stood not long in the silence of 
horror. She uplifted her voice, and screamed as loudly as Queen 
Mary herself, when the dreadful deed was in the act of perpetration— 

“ Harrow now out I and walawa I ** she cried 

I happened to be taking my morning walk in the adjoining 
gallery, pondering in my mind why the kings of Scotland, who 
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hung around me, should be each and every one painted with a nose 
like the knocker of a door, when, lo ! the walls once more re-echoed 
with such shrieks as formerly were as often heard in the Scottish 
palaces as were sounds of revelry and music. Somewhat surprised 
at such an alarm in a place so solitary, I hastened to the spot, and 
found the well-meaning traveller scrubbing the floor like a house- 
maid, while Mrs. Policy, dragging him by the skirts of the coat, in 
vain endeavoured to divert him from his sacrilegious purpose. It 
cost me some trouble to explain to the zealous purifier of silk 
stockings, embroidered waistcoats, broadcloth, and deal planks, that 
there were such things in the world as stains which ought to remain 
indelible, on account of the associations with which they are con- 
nected. Our good friend viewed everything of the kind only as 
the means of displaying the virtue of his vaunted commodity. He 
comprehended, however, that he would not be permitted to proceed 
to exemplify its powers on the present occasion, as two or three 
inhabitants appeared, who, like me, threatened to maintain the 
housekeeper’s side of the question He therefore took his leave, 
muttering that he had always heard the Scots were a nasty people, 
but had no idea they carried it so far as to choose to have the floors 
of their palaces blood-boltered, like Banquo’s ghost, when to 
remove them would have cost but a hundred drops of the Infallible 
Detergent Elixir, prepared and sold by Messrs Scrub and Rub, m 
five-shilling and ten-shilling bottles, each bottle being marked with 
the initials of the inventor, to counterfeit which would be to incur 
the pains of forgery 

F reed from the odious presence of this lover of cleanliness, my 
good friend Mrs. Policy was profuse in her expressions of thanks; 
and yet her gratitude, instead of exhausting itself in these declara- 
tions, according to the way of the world, continues as lively at this 
moment as if she had never thanked me at all It is owing to her 
recollection of this piece of good service that I have the permission 
of wandering, like the ghost of some departed gentleman-usher, 
through these deserted halls, sometimes, as the old Irish ditty 
expresses it, 

Thinlang upon things that are long enough ago , 

and sometimes wishing I could, with the good-luck of most editors 
of romantic narrative, light upon some hidden crypt or massive 
antique cabinet, which should yield to my researches an almost 
illegible manuscript, containing the authentic particulars of some 
of the strange deeds of those wild days of the unhappy Mary. 
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My dear Mrs. Baliol used to sympathise with me when I 
regretted that all godsends of this nature had ceased to occur, and 
that an author might chatter his teeth to pieces by the seaside, 
without a wave ever wafting to him a casket containing such a 
history as that of Automathesj that he might break his shins in 
stumbling through a hundred vaults, without finding anything but 
rats and mice, and become the tenant of a dozen sets of shabby 
tenements, without finding that they contained any manuscript 
but the weekly bill for board and lodging. A dairymaid of these 
degenerate days might as well wash and deck her dairy in hopes of 
finding the fairy tester in her shoe. 

“ It IS a sad, and too true a tale, cousin,” said Mrs. Baliol. “ I 
am sure we all have occasion to regret the want of these ready 
supplements to a failing invention. But you, most of all, have 
right to complain that the fames have not favoured your researches 
— you, who have shown the world that the age of chivalry still 
exists — you, the Knight of Croftangry, who braved the fury of 
the ‘ London ’prentice bold,’ m behalf of the fair Dame Policy, 
and the memorial of Rizzio’s slaughter ' Is it not a pity, cousin, 
considering the feat of chivalry was otherwise so much according 
to rule — is It not, I say, a great pity that the lady had not been a 
little younger, and the legend a little older ^ ” 

“ Why, as to the age at which a fair dame loses the benefit of 
chivalry, and is no longer entitled to crave boon of brave knight, 
that I leave to the statutes of the Order of Errantry, but for the 
blood of Rizzio, I take up the gauntlet, and maintain against all and 
sundry that I hold the stains to be of no modern date, but to have 
been actually the consequence and the record of that terrible 
assassination.” 

“ As I cannot accept the challenge to the field, fair cousin, I am 
contented to require proof.” 

“ The unaltered tradition of the Palace, and the correspondence 
of the existing state of things with that tradition.” 

“ Explain, if you please.” 

“ I will. The universal tradition bears, that when Rizzio was 
dragged out of the chamber of the Queen, the heat and fury of the 
assassins, who struggled which should deal him most wounds, 
despatched him at the door of the anteroom. At the door of the 
apartment, therefore, the greater quantity of the ill-fated minion’s 
blood was spilled, and there the marks of it are still shown. It is 
reported further by historians, that Mary continued her entreaties 
for his life, mingling her prayers with screams and exclamations, 
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until she knew that he was assuredly slain ; on which she wiped her 
eyes and said, ‘ I will now study revenge.’ ” 

“ All this is granted — But the blood ? Would it not wash out, 
or waste out, think you, in so many years ? ” 

“ I am coming to that presently. The constant tradition of the 
Palace says that Mary discharged any measures to be taken to 
remove the marks of slaughter, which she had resolved should 
remain as a memorial to quicken and confirm her purposed 
vengeance. But it is added that, satisfied with the knowledge that 
it existed, and not desirous to have the ghastly evidence always 
under her eye, she caused a traverse, as it is called (that is, a tem- 
porary screen of boards), to be drawn along the under part of the 
anteroom, a few feet from the door, so as to separate the place 
stained with the blood from the rest of the apartment, and involve 
It in considerable obscurity. Now this temporary partition still 
exists, and, by running across and interrupting the plan of the roof 
and cornices, plainly intimates that it has been intended to serve 
some temporary purpose, since it disfigures the proportions of the 
room, interferes with the ornaments of the ceiling, and could only 
have been put there for some such purpose as hiding an object too 
disagreeable to be looked upon. As to the objection that the blood- 
stains would have disappeared in course of time, I apprehend that if 
measures to efface them were not taken immediately after the affair 
happened — if the blood, in other words, were allowed to sink into 
the wood, the stain would become almost indelible. Now, not to 
mention that our Scottish palaces were not particularly well washed 
in those days, and that there were no Patent Drops to assist the 
labours of die mop, I think it very probable that these dark relics 
might subsist for a long course of time, even if Mary had not 
desired or directed that they should be preserved, but screened by 
the traverse from public sight. I know several instances of similar 
blood-stains remaining for a great many years, and I doubt whether, 
after a certain time, anything can remove them, save the carpenter’s 
plane. If any seneschal, by way of increasing the interest of the 
apartments, had, by means of paint, or any other mode of imitation, 
endeavoured to palm upon posterity supposititious stigmata, I con- 
ceive that the impostor would have chosen the Queen’s cabinet and 
the bedroom for the scene of his trick, placing his bloody tracery 
where it could be distinctly seen by visitors, instead of hiding it 
behind the traverse in this manner. The existence of the said 
traverse, or temporary partition, is also extremely difficult to be 
accounted for, if the common and ordinary tradition be rejected. 
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In short, all the rest of this striking locality is so true to the historical 
fact, that I think it may well bear out the additional circumstance 
of the blood on the floor .” — The Fair Maid of Perth. 

7. When Homers Nod 

... It is affecting to see the great Miguel Cervantes himself, even 
like the sons of meaner men, defending himself against the critics 
of the day, who assailed him upon such little discrepancies and 
inaccuracies as are apt to cloud the progress even of a mind like his, 
when the evening is closing around it. “ It is quite a common 
thing,” says Don Quixote, “ for men who have gained a very great 
reputation by their writings before they were printed, quite to lose 
It afterwards, or, at least, the greater part ” “ The reason is plain,” 
answers the Bachelor Carrasco, “their faults are more easily 
discovered after the books are printed, as being then more read, 
and more narrowly examined, especially if the author has been 
much cried up before, for then the severity of the scrutiny is sure to 
be the greater. Those who have raised themselves a name by their 
own ingenuity, great poets and celebrated historians, are commonly, 
if not always, envied by a set of men who delight in censuring the 
writings of others, though they could never produce any of their 
own ” — “That is no wonder,” quoth Don Quixote; “there are 
many divines that would make but very dull preachers, and yet are 
quiCK enough at finding faults and superfluities in other men’s 
sermons.” — “ All this is true,” says Carrasco, “ and therefore I 
could wish such censurers would be more merciful and less scrupu- 
lous, and not dwell ungenerously upon small spots that are in a 
manner but so many atoms on the face of the clear sun they murmur 
at. If altquando dornutat Homerus., let them consider how many 
nights he kept himself awake to bring his noble works to light as 
little darkened with defects as might be. But, indeed, it may many 
times happen, that what is censured for a fault is rather an orna- 
ment, as moles often add to the beauty of a face. When all is said, 
he that publishes a book runs a great risk, since nothing can be so 
unlikely as that he should have composed one capable of securing 
the approbation of every reader.” “ Sure,” says Don Quixote, 

“ that which treats of me can have pleased but few ? ” “ Quite the 
contrary,” says Carrasco; “for as tnfimtus est numerus stultorum, 
so an infinite number have admired your history. Only some there 
ire who have taxed the author with want of memory or sincerity, 
lecause he forgot to give an account who it was that stole Sancho’s 
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Dapple, for that particular is not mentioned there, only we find, 
by the story, that it was stolen; and yet, by and by, we find him 
tiding the same ass again, without any previous light given us into 
the matter. Then they say that the author forgot to tell the reader 
what Sancho did with the hundred pieces of gold he found in the 
portmanteau in the Sierra Morena, for there is not a word said of 
them more ; and many people have a great mind to know what he 
did with them, and how he spent them; which is one of the most 
material points in which the work is defective.” 

How amusingly Sancho is made to clear up the obscurities thus 
alluded to by the Bachelor Carrasco — no reader can have forgotten ; 
but theie remained enough of similar lacuna, inadvertencies, and 
mistakes, to exercise the ingenuity of those Spanish critics who were 
too wise in their own conceit to profit by the good-natured and 
modest apology of this immortal author. 

There can be no doubt that, if Cervantes had deigned to use it, 
he might have pleaded also the apiology of indifFerent health, under 
which he certainly laboured while finishing the second part of “ Don 
Quixote.” It must be too obvious that the intervals of such a 
malady as then affected Cervantes could not be the most favourable 
in the world for revising lighter compositions, and correcting, at 
least, those grosser errors and imperfections which each author 
should, if It were but for shame’s sake, remove from his work, 
before bringing it forth into the broad light of day, where they will 
never fail to be distinctly seen, nor lack ingenious persons, who will 
be too happy in discharging the office of pointing them out. 

It IS more than time to explain with what purpose we have 
called thus fully to memory the many venial errors of the inimitable 
Cervantes, and those passages m which he has rather defied his 
adversaries than pleaded his own justification; for I suppose it will 
be readily granted, that the difference is too wide betwixt that great 
wit of Spain and ourselves to permit us to use a buckler which was 
rendered sufficiently formidable only by the strenuous hand in 
which it was placed. — Introductory Address to Count Robert of 
Parts. 


8. Wandering Willie’s Tale 

Ye maun have heard of Sir Robert Redgauntlet of that Ilk, who 
lived in these parts before the dear years. The country will lang 
mind him , and our fathers used to draw breath thick if ever they 
heard him named. He was out wi’ the Hielandmen in Montrose’s 
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time; and again he was in the hills wi’ Glencairn in the saxteen 
hundred and fifty-twa j and sae when King Charles the Second came 
in, wha was in sic favour as the Laird of Redgauntlet ? He was 
knighted at Lonon court, wi’ the King’s am sword; and being a 
redhot prelatist, he came down here, rampauging like a lion, with 
commissions of lieutenancy, (and of lunacy, for what I ken,) to put 
down a’ the Whigs and Covenanters in the country. Wild wark 
they made of it; for the Whigs were as dour as the Cavaliers were 
fierce, and it was which should first tire the other Redgauntlet 
was aye for the strong hand, and his name is kend as wide in the 
country as Claverhouse’s or Tam Dalyell’s. Glen, nor dargle, nor 
mountain, nor cave, could hide the puir hill-folk when Redgauntlet 
was out with^bugle and bloodhound after them, as if they had been 
sae mony deer. And troth when they fand them, they didna mak 
muckle mair ceremony than a Hielandman wi’ a roebuck — It was 
just, “ Will ye tak the test i* ” — if not, “ Make ready — ^present — 
fire ' ” — and there lay the recusant 

Far and wide was Sir Robert hated and feared Men thought he 
had a direct compact with Satan — that he was proof against steel — 
and that bullets happed aff his buff-coat like hailstanes from a hearth 
— that he had a meat that would turn a hare on the side of Carnfra- 
gawns * — and muckle to the same purpose, of whilk mair anon. 
The best blessing they wared on him was, “ Deil scowp wi’ Red- 
gauntlet ' ” He wasna a bad maister to his am folk though, and was 
weel aneugh liked by his tenants; and as for the lackies and troopers 
that raid out wi’ him to the persecutions, as the Whigs caa’d those 
killing times, they wad hae drunken themsells blind to his health 
at ony time. 

Now you are to ken that my gudesire lived on Redgauntlet’s 
grund — they ca’ the place Primrose Knowe. We had lived on the 
grund, and under the Redgauntlets, since the riding days, and lang 
before. It was a pleasant bit; and I think the air is callerer and 
fresher there than ony where else in the country. It’s a’ deserted 
now; and I sat on the broken door-cheek three days since, and was 
glad I couldna see the plight the place was m ; but that’s a’ wide o’ 
the mark There dwelt my gudesire, Steenie Steenson, a rambling, 
rattling chiel he had been m his young days, and could play weel on 
the pipes; he was famous at “ Hoopers and Girders ” — a’ Cumber- 
land couldna touch him at “ Jockie Lattin ” — and he had the 
finest finger for the backbit between Berwick and Carlisle. The 
like o’ Steenie wasna the sort that they made Whigs o’. And so 


A precipitous side of a mountain in Moffatdale. 
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he became a Tory, as they ca’ it, which we now ca’ Jacobites, just 
out of a kind of needcessity, that he might belang to some side or 
other. He had nae ill-will to the Whig bodies, and liked little to see 
the blude rin, though, being obliged to follow Sir Robert in hunting 
and hosting, watching and warding, he saw muckle mischief, and 
maybe did some, that he couldna avoid 

Now Steenie was a kind of fevounte with his master, and kend 
a’ the folks about the castle, and was often sent for to play the pipes 
when they were at their merriment. Auld Dougal MacCallum, the 
butler, that had followed Sir Robert through gude and ill, thick 
and thin, pool and stream, was specially fond of the pipes, and aye 
gae my gudesire his gude word wi’ the Laird, for Dougal could 
turn his master round his finger 

Weel, round came the Revolution, and it had like to have 
broken the hearts baith of Dougal and his master. But the change 
was not a’thegether sae great as they feared, and other folk thought 
for. The Whigs made an unco crawing what they wad do with 
their auld enemies, and m special wi’ Sir Robert Redgauntlet But 
there were ower mony great folks dipped in the same doings, to 
mak a spick and span new warld So parliament passed it a’ ower 
easy, and Sir Robert, bating that he was held to hunting foxes 
instead of Covenanters, remained just the man he was His revel 
was as loud, and his hall as weel lighted, as ever it had been, though 
maybe he lacked the fines of the non-conformists, that used to come 
to stock his larder and cellar, for it is ceitain he began to be keener 
about the rents than his tenants used to find him before, and they 
behoved to be prompt to the rent-day, or else the Laird wasna 
pleased. And he was sic an awsome body, that naebody cared to 
anger him ; for the oaths he swore, and the rage that he used to get 
into, and the looks that he put on, made men sometimes think him 
a devil incarnate • 

Weel, my gudesire was nae manager — no that he was a very 
great misguider — but he hadna the saving gift, and he got twa 
terms’ rent in arrear. He got the first brash at Whitsunday put 
ower wi’ fair word and piping; but when Martinmas came, there 
was a summons from the grund-officer to come wi’ the rent on a 
day preceese, or else Steenie behoved to Hit. Salt wark he had to get 
the siller, but he was weel-freended, and at last he got the haill 
scraped thegither — a thousand merks — the maist of it was from a 

• The caution and moderation of King William HI , and his principles of unhmited 
toleration, deprived the Cameromans of the opportumty they ardently desired to 
retahate the injunes which they had received during the reign of prelacy, and punfy the 
land, as they called it, from the pollution of blood 
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neighbour they caa’d Laurie Lapraik — a sly tod. Laurie had 
walth o’ gear— could hunt wi’ the hound and rin wi’ the hare — 
and be Whig or Tory, saunt or sinner, as the wind stood. He was a 
professor jn this Revolution warld, but he liked an orra sough of 
this warld, and a tune on the pipes weel aneugh at a bytime, and 
abune a’, he thought he had gude security for the siller he lent my 
gudesire ower the stocking at Primrose Knowe. 

Away trots my gudesire to Redgauntlet Castle, wi’ a heavy purse 
and a light heart, glad to be out of the Laird’s danger Weel, the 
first thing he learned at the Castle was, that Sir Robert had fretted 
himself into a fit of the gout, because he did not appear before twelve 
o’clock. It wasna a’thegither for sake of the money, Dougal 
thought ; but because he didna like to part wi’ my gudesire afF the 
grund. Dougal was glad to see Steenie, and brought him into the 
great oak parlour, and there sat the Laird his leesome lane, excepting 
that he had beside him a great, ill-favoured jackanape, that was a 
special pet of his , a cankered beast it was, and mony an ill-natured 
trick It played — ill to please it was, and easily angered — ran about 
the haill castle, chattering and yowling, and pinching and biting 
folk, especially before ill weather, or disturbances in the state. Sir 
Robert caa’d it Major Weir, after the warlock that was burnt; * 
and few folk liked either the name or the conditions of the creature 
— they thought there was something in it by ordinar — and my 
gudesire was not just easy in his mind when the door shut on him, 
and he saw himself in the room wi’ naebody but the Laird, Dougal 
MacCallum, and the Major, a thing that hadna chanced to him 
before. 

Sir Robert sat, or, I should say, lay, in a great armed chair, wi’ 
his grand velvet gown, and his feet on a cradle, for he had baith 
gout and gravel, and his face looked as gash and ghastly as Satan’s. 
Major Weir sat opposite to him, in a red laced coat, and the Laird’s 
wig on his head, and aye as Sir Robert girned wi’ pain, the jackanape 
girned too, like a sheep’s-head between a pair of tangs — an ill- 
faured, fearsome couple they were. The Laird’s buff-coat was 
hung on a pin behind him, and his broadsword and his pistols 
within reach, for he keepit up the auld fashion of having the 
weapons ready, and a horse saddled day and night, just as he used 
to do when he was able to loup on horseback, and away after ony 
of the hill-folk he could get speenngs of. Some said it was for fear 
of the Whigs taking vengeance, but I judge it was just his auld 
custom — he wasna gien to fear ony thing. The rental-book, wt’ 

• \ celebrated wizard, executed at Edinburgh for aorcery and other crimes 
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its black cover and brass clasps, was lying beside him ; and a book 
of sculduddry sangs was put betwixt the leaves, to keep it open at 
the place where it bore evidence against the Goodman of Primrose 
Knowe, as behind the hand with his mails and duties. Sir Robert 
gave my gudesire a look, as if he would have withered his heart in 
his bosom Ye maun ken he had a way of bending his brows, that 
men saw the visible mark of a horse-shoe in his forehead, deep- 
dinted, as if it had been stamped there. 

“ Are ye come light-handed, ye son of a toom whistle ? ” said 

Sir Robert “ Zounds! if you are ” 

My gudesire, with as gude a countenance as he could put on, 
made a leg, and placed the bag of money on the table wi’ a dash, 
like a man that does something clever. The Laird drew it to him 
hastily — “ Is it all here, Steenie, man ? ” 

“Your honour will find it right,” said my gudesire. 

“ Here, Dougal,” said the Laird, “ gie Steenie a tass of brandy 
down stairs, till I count the siller and write the receipt.” 

But they werena weel out of the room, when Sir Robert gied a 

f ^elloch that garr’d the Castle rock ! Back ran Dougal — in flew the 
ivery-men — yell on yell gied the Laird, ilk ane mair awfu’ than 
the ither. My gudesire knew not whether to stand or flee, but he 
ventured back into the parlour, where a’ was gaun hirdy-girdie — 
naebody to say “come in,” or “gae out.” Terribly the Laird 
roared for cauld water to his feet, and wine to cool his throat; and 
hell, hell, hell, and its flames, was aye the word in his mouth. They 
brought him water, and when they plunged his swoln feet into the 
tub, he cried out it was burning; and folk say that it did bubble and 
sparkle like a seething caldron He flung the cup at Dougal’s head, 
and said he had given him blood instead of burgundy, and, jure 
aneugh, the lass washed clotted blood aff the carpet the neist day. 
The jackanape they caa’d Major Weir, it jibbered and cried as if it 
was mocking its master , my gudesire’s head was like to turn — he 
forgot baith siller and receipt, and down stairs he banged , but as he 
ran, the shrieks came faint and fainter; there was a deep-drawn 
shivering groan, and word gaed through the Castle that the Laird 
was dead. 

Weel, away came my gudesire, wi’ his finger in his mouth, and 
his best hope was, that Dougal had seen the money-bag, and heard 
the Laird speak of writing the receipt. The young Laird, now Sir 
John, came from Edinburgh, to see things put to rights. Sir John 
and his fether never gree’d weel. Sir John had been bred an 
advocate, and afterwards sat in the last Scots Parliament and voted 
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for the Union, having gotten, it was thought, a rug of the compensa- 
tions — if his father could have come out of his grave, he would 
have brained him for it on his awn hearthstane. Some thought it 
was easier counting with the auld rough Knight than the fair- 
spoken young ane — but mair of that anon. 

Dougal MacCullam, poor body, neither grat nor graned, but 
gaed about the house looking like a corpse, but directing, as was his 
duty, a’ the order of the grand funeral. Now, Dougal looked aye 
waur and waur when night was coming, and was aye the last to 
gang to his bed, whilk was in a little round just opposite the chamber 
of dais, whilk his master occupied while he was living, and where he 
now lay in state, as they caa’d it, weel-a-day I The night before the 
funeral, Dougal could keep his awn counsel nae langer; he came 
doun with his proud spirit, and feirly asked auld Hutcheon to sit 
m his room with him for an hour. When they were in the round, 
Dougal took ae tass of brandy to himsell, and gave another to 
Hutcheon, and wished him all health and lang life, and said that, 
for himsell, he wasna lang for this world, for that, every night 
Since Sir Robert’s death, his silver call had sounded from the state 
chamber, just as it used to do at nights in his lifetime, to call Dougal 
to help to turn him in his bed. Dougal said, that being alone with the 
dead on that floor of the tower, (for naebody cared to wake Sir 
Robert Redgauntlet like another corpse,) he had never daured to 
answer the call, but that now his conscience checked him for 
neglecting his duty, for, “ though death breaks service,” said 
MacCallum, “ it shall never break my service to Sir Robert; and I 
will answer his next whistle, so be you will stand by me, Hutcheon.” 

Hutcheon had nae will to the wark, but he had stood by Dougal 
in battle and broil, and he wad not fail him at this pinch ; so down 
the carles sat ower a stoup of brandy, and Hutcheon, who was 
something of a clerk, would have read a chapter of the Bible, but 
Dougal would hear naething but a blaud of Davie Lindsay, whilk 
was the waur preparation. 

When midnight came, and the house was quiet as the grave, sure 
aneugh the silver whistle sounded as sharp and shrill as if Sir Robert 
was blowing it, and up gat the twa auld serving-men, and tottered 
into the room where the dead man lay. Hutcheon saw aneugh at the 
first glance ; for there were torches in the room, which showed him 
the foul fiend in his ain shape, sitting on the Laird’s coffin ! Over 
he cowped as if he had been dead. He could not tell how lang he 
lay in a trance at the door, but when he gathered himself, he cried 
on his neighbour, and getting nae answer, raised the house, when 
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Dougal was found lying dead within twa steps of the bed where his 
master’s coffin was placed. As for the whistle, it was gaen anes and 
ayej but mony a time was it heard at the top of the house on the 
bartizan, and amang the auld chimneys and turrets, where the 
howlets have their nests. Sir John hushed the matter up, and the 
funeral passed over without mair bogle-wark. 

But when a’ was ower, and the Laird was beginning to settle 
his affairs, every tenant was called up for his arrears, and my gude- 
sire for the full sum that stood against him in the rental-book. 
Wee], away he trots to the Castle, to tell his story, and there he is 
introduced to Sir John, sitting in his father’s chair, in deep mourn- 
ing, with weepers and hanging cravat, and a small walking rapier 
by his side, instead of the auld broadsword that had a hundred- 
weight of steel about it, what with blade, chape, and basket-hilt I 
have heard their communing so often tauld ower, that I almost 
think I was there mysell, though I couldna be born at the time. 
(In fact, Alan, my companion mimicked, with a good deal of 
humour, the flattering, conciliating tone of the tenant’s address, 
and the hypocritical melancholy of the Laird’s reply. His grand- 
father, he said, had, while he spoke, his eye fixed on the rental- 
book, as if It were a mastiff-dog that he was afraid would spring up 
and bite him ) 

“ 1 wuss ye joy, sir, of the head seat, and the white loaf, and the 
braid lairdship. Y our father wasa kind man to friends and followers , 
muckle grace to you, Sir John, to fill his shoon — his boots, I suld 
say, for he seldom wore shoon, unless it were muils when he had 
the gout.” 

“ Ay, Steenie,” quoth the Laird, sighing deeply, and putting his 
napkin to his een, “ his was a sudden call, and he will be missed in 
the country, no time to set his house in order — weel prepared 
Godward, no doubt, which is the root of the matter — but left us 
behind a tangled hesp to wind, Steenie — Hem' hem' We 
maun go to business, Steenie, much to do, and little time to do 
It in.” 

Here he opened the fatal volume I have heard of a thing they 
call Doomsday-book — I am clear it has been a rental of back- 
ganging tenants. 

“ Stephen,” said Sir John, still m the same soft, sleekit tone of 
voice — “ Stephen Stevenson, or Steenson, ye are down here for a 
year’s rent behind the hand-— due at last term ” 

Stephen, “ Please your honour. Sir John, I paid it to your 
father.” 
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Sir John. “Ye took a receipt then, doubtless, Stephen, and 
can produce it ? ” 

Stephen. “ Indeed I hadna time, an it like your honour; for 
nae sooner had I set doun the siller, and just as his honour Sir 
Robert, that’s gaen, drew it till him to count it, and write out the 
receipt, he was ta’en wi’ the pains that removed him.” 

“ That was unlucky,” said Sir John, after a pause. “ But ye 
maybe paid it in the presence of somebody. I want but a talk 
qualts evidence, Stephen. I would go ower strictly to work with no 
poor man.” 

Stephen. “ T roth, Sir John, there was naebody in the room but 
Dougal MacCallum, the butler. But, as your honour kens, he has 
e’en followed his auld master ” 

“ Very unlucky again, Stephen,” said Sir John, without altering 
his voice a single note “ The man to whom ye paid the money is 
dead — and the man who witnessed the payment is dead too — and 
the siller, which should have been to the fore, is neither seen nor 
heard tell of in the repositories. How am I to believe a’ this ? ” 

Stephen. “ I dmna ken, your honour; but there is a bit 
memorandum note of the very coins, for, God help me ' I had to 
borrow out of twenty purses, and I am sure that ilka man there 
set down will take his grit oath for what purpose I borrowed the 
money ” 

Str John. “ I have little doubt ye borrowed the money, Steenie. 
It IS the payment to my father that I want to have some proof of.” 

Stephen. “ The siller maun be about the house. Sir John And 
since your honour never got it, and his honour that was canna have 
ta’en it wi’ him, maybe some of the family may have seen it ” 

Str John. “We will examine the servants, Stephen , that is but 
reasonable.” 

But lackey and lass, and page and groom, all denied stoutly that 
they had ever seen such a bag of money as my gudesire described. 
What was waur, he had unluckily not mentioned to any living soul 
of them his purpose of paying his rent. Ae quean had noticed 
something under his arm, but she took it for the pipes. 

Sir John Redgauntlet ordered the servants out of the room, and 
then said to my gudesire, “ Now, Steenie, ye see you have fair 
play , and, as I have little doubt ye ken better where to find the siller 
than ony other body, I beg, m fair terms, and for your own sake, 
that you will end this fasherie , for, Stephen, ye maun pay or flit ” 

“ The Lord forgie your opinion,” said Stephen, driven almost to 
his wit’s end — “ I am an honest man.” 
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“ So am I, Stephen,” said his honour; “ and so are all the folks 
in the house, I hope. But if there be a knave amongst us, it must 
be he that tells the story he cannot prove.” He paused, and then 
added, mair sternly, “ If I understand your trick, sir, you want 
to take advantage of some malicious reports concerning things in 
this family, and particularly respecting my father’s sudden death, 
thereby to cheat me out of the money, and perhaps take away my 
character, by insinuating that I have received the rent I am 
demanding. — Where do you suppose this money to be ? — I insist 
upon knowing ” 

My gudesire saw every thing look sae muckle against him that 
he grew nearly desperate — however, he shifted from one foot to 
another, looked to every corner of the room, and made no answer. 

“ Speak out, sirrah,” said the Laird, assuming a look of his 
father’s, a very particular ane, which he had when he was angry — 
it seemed as if the wrinkles of his frown made that selfsame fearful 
shape of a horse’s shoe in the middle of his brow, — “ Speak out, 
sir' I ttuV/know your thoughts, — do you suppose that I have this 
monw ? ” 

“ Far be it frae me to say so,” said Stephen 

“ Do you charge any of my people with having taken it ? ” 

“ I wad be laith to charge them that may be innocent,” said 
my gudesire, “ and if there be any one that is guilty, I have nae 
proof” 

“ Somewhere the money must be, if there is a word of truth in 
your story,” said Sir John, ‘‘I ask where you think it is — and 
demand a correct answer ? ” 

“ In hell, if you wtll have my thoughts of it,” said my gudesire, 
driven to extremity, — “ in hell ' with your father, his jackanape, 
and his silver whistle ” 

Down the stairs he ran, (for the parlour was nae place for him 
after such a word,) and he heard the Laird swearing blood and 
wounds behind him, as fast as ever did Sir Robert, and roaring for 
the bailie and the baron-officer. 

Away rode my gudesire to his chief creditor, (him they caa’d 
Laurie Lapraik,) to try if he could make ony thing out of him; 
but when he tauld his story, he got but the warst word in his wame 
— thief, beggar, and dyvour, were the saftest terms, and to the boot 
of these hard terms, Laurie brought up the auld story of his dipping 
his hand in the blood of God’s saunts, just as if a tenant could have 
helped riding with the Laird, and that a laird like Sir Robert 
Redgauntlet. My gudesire was, by this time, for beyond the bounds 
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of patience, and while he and Laurie were at deil speed the liars, 
he was wanchancie aneugh to abuse Lapraik’s doctrine as weel as 
the man, and said things that garr’d folk’s flesh grue that heard 
them, — he wasna just himsell, and he had lived wi’ a wild set in 
his day 

At last they parted, and my gudesire was to ride hame through 
the wood of Pitmurkie, that is a’ fou of black firs, as they say — I 
ken the wood, but the firs may be black or white for what I can 
tell — At the entry of the wood there is a wild common, and on the 
edge of the common a little lonely change-house, that was keepit 
then by an ostler-wife, they suld hae caa’d her Tibbie Faw, and 
there puir Steenie cried for a mutchkin of brandy, for he had had no 
refreshment the haill day. Tibbie was earnest wi’ him to take a bite 
of meat, but he couldna think o’t, nor would he take his foot out 
of the stirrup, and took off the brandy wholly at twa draughts, and 
named a toast at each — the first was, the memory of Sir Robert 
Redgauntlet, and might he never he quiet in his grave till he had 
righted his poor bond-tenant, and the second was, a health to Man’s 
Enemy, if he would but get him back the pock of siller, or tell him 
what came o’t, for he saw the haill world was like to regard him 
as a thief and a cheat, and he took that waur than even the ruin of 
his house and hauld. 

On he rode, little caring where. It was a dark night turned, and 
the trees made it yet darker, and he let the beast take its am road 
through the wood, when, all of a sudden, from tired and wearied 
that It was before, the nag began to spring, and flee, and stend, that 
my gudesire could hardly keep the saddle — Upon the whilk, a 
horseman, suddenly riding up beside him, said, “ That’s a mettle 
beast of yours, freend, will you sell him ^ ” — So saying, he touched 
the horse’s neck with his riding-wand, and it fell into its auld 
heigh-ho of a stumbling trot “ But his spunk’s soon out of him, I 
think,” continued the stranger, “ and that is like mony a man’s 
courage, that thinks he wad do great things till he come to the 
proof” 

My gudesire scarce listened to this, but spurred his horse, with 
“ Gude e’en to you, freend ” 

But It’s like the stranger was ane that doesna lightly yield his 
point ; for, ride as Steenie liked, he was aye beside him at the self- 
same pace. At last my gudesire, Steenie Steenson, grew half angry, 
and, to say the truth, half feared. 

“ What is It that ye want with me, freend ? ” he said. “ If ye be 
a robber, I haye nae money; if ye be a leal man, wanting company, 
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I have nae heart to mirth or speaking, and if ye want to ken the 
road, I scarce ken it mysell ” 

“ If you will tell me your grief,” said the stranger, “ I am one 
that, though I have been sair miscaa’d in the world, am the only 
hand for helping my freends.” 

So my gudesire, to ease his ain heart, mair than from any hope 
of help, told him the story from beginning to end. 

“ It’s a hard pinch,” said the stranger, “ but I think I can help 
you.” 

“ If you could lend the money, sir, and take a lang day — I ken 
nae other help on earth,” said my gudesire. 

“ But there may be some under the earth,” said the stranger. 
“ Come, I’ll be frank wi’ you, I could lend you the money on bond, 
but you would maybe scruple my terms Now, I can tell you, that 
your auld Laird is disturbed in his grave by your curses, and the 
wailing of your family, and if ye daur venture to go to see him, he 
will give you the receipt.” 

My gudesire’s hair stood on end at this proposal, but he thought 
his companion might be some humorsome chield that was trying to 
frighten him, and might end with lending him the money. Besides, 
he was bauld wi’ brandy, and desperate wi’ distress, and he said, he 
had courage to go to the gate of hell, and a step farther, for that 
receipt — ^The stranger laughed. 

Weel, they rode on through the thickest of the wood, when, all 
of a sudden, the horse stopped at the door of a great house, and, but 
that he knew the place was ten miles off, my father would have 
thought he was at Redgauntlet Castle They rode into the outer 
courtyard, through the muckle faulding yetts, and aneath the auld 
portcullis, and the whole front of the house was lighted, and there 
were pipes and fiddles, and as much dancing and deray within as 
used to be in Sir Robert’s house at Pace and Yule, and such high 
seasons They lap off, and my gudesire, as seemed to him, fastened 
his horse to the very ring he had tied him to that morning, when he 
gaed to wait on the young Sir John 

“ God I ” said my gudesire, “ if Sir Robert’s death be but a 
dream ' ” 

He knocked at the ha’ door just as he was wont, and his auld 
acquaintance, Dougal MacCallum, — just after his wont, too, — 
came to open the door, and said, “ Piper Steenie, are ye there, lad ? 
Sir Robert has been crying for you.” 

My gudesire was like a man in a dream — he looked for the 
stranger, but he was gane for the time At last he just tried to say, 
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“ Ha ! Dougal Driveower, are ye hving ? I thought ye had been 
dead.” 

“ Never fash yoursell wi’ me,” said Dougal, “ but look to your- 
scll; and see ye tak naething frae ony body here, neither meat, 
drink, or siller, except just the receipt that is your am.” 

So saying, he led the way out through halls and trances that were 
weel kend to my gudesire, and into the auld oak parlour, and there 
was as much singing of profane sangs, and birling of red wine, and 
speaking blasphemy and sculduddry, as had ever been in Red- 
gauntlet Castle when it was at the blithest. 

But, Lord take us in keeping ' what a set of ghastly revellers they 
were that sat round that table I — My gudesire kend mony that had 
long before gane to their place, for often had he piped to the most 
part in the hall of Redgauntlet There was the fierce Middleton, 
and the dissolute Rothes , and the crafty Lauderdale ; and Dalyell, 
with his bald head and a beard to his girdle; and Earlshall, 
with Cameron’s blude on his hand, and wild Bonshaw, that 
tied blessed Mr Cargill’s limbs till the blude sprung; and Dumbar- 
ton Douglas, the twice-turned traitor baith to country and king. 
There was the Bluidy Advocate MacKenyie, who, for his worldly 
wit and wisdom, had been to the rest as a god. And there was 
Claverhouse, as beautiful as when he lived, with his long, dark, 
curled locks, streaming down over his laced buff-coat, and his left 
hand always on his right spule-blade, to hide the wound that the 
silver bullet had made. He sat apart from them all, and looked at 
them with a melancholy, haughty countenance, while the rest 
hallooed, and sung, and laughed, that the room rang But their 
smiles were fearfully contorted from time to time, and their laughter 
passed into such wild sounds as made my gudesire’s very nails grow 
blue, and chilled the marrow m his banes 

They that waited at the table were just the wicked serving-men 
and troopers that had done their work and cruel bidding on earth. 
There was the Lang Lad of the Nethertown, that helped to take 
Argyle, and the Bishop’s summoner, that they called the Deil’s 
Rattle-bag; and the wicked guardsmen, in their laced coats; and 
the savage Highland Amontes, that shed blood like water, and 
many a proud serving-man, haughty of heart and bloody of hand, 
cringing to the rich, and making them wickeder than they Would be , 
grinding the poor to powder, when the rich had broken them to 
fragments. And mony, mony mair were coming and ganging, a’ as 
buw in their vocation as if they had been alive. 

Sir Robert Redgauntlet, in the midst of a’ this fearful not, cried, 
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wi’ a voice like thunder, on Steenie Piper to come to the board- 
head where he was sitting, his legs stretched out before him, and 
swathed up with flannel, with his holster pistols aside him, while the 
great broadsword rested against his chair, just as my gudesire had 
seen him the last time upon earth — the very cushion for the jacka- 
nape was close to him, but the creature itsell was not there — it 
wasna its hour, it’s likely ; for he heard them say as he came forward, 
“ Is not the Major come yet ^ ” And another answered, “The 
jackanape will be here betimes the morn.” And when m.y gudesire 
came forward, Sir Robert, or his ghaist, or the deevil in his likeness, 
said, “ Weel, piper, hae ye settled wi’ my son for the year’s 
rent ? ” 

With much ado my father gat breath to say that Sir John would 
not settle without his honour’s receipt. 

“Ye shall hae that for a tune of the pipes, Steenie,” said the 
appearance of Sir Robert — “ Play us up, ‘ Weel hoddled, Luckie.’ ’’ 

Now this was a tune my gudesire learned frae a warlock, that 
heard it when they were worshipping Satan at their meetings; and 
my gudesire had sometimes played it at the ranting suppers in Red- 
gauntlet Castle, but never very willingly, and now he grew cauld 
at the very name of it, and said, for excuse, he hadna his pipes wi’ 
him. 


“ MacCallum, ye limb of Beelzebub,” said the fearfu’ Sir 
Robert, “ bring Steenie the pipes that I am keeping for him I ” 
MacCallum brought a pair of pipes might have served the piper 
of Donald of the Isles But he gave my gudesire a nudge as he 
offered them, and looking secretly and closely, Steenie saw that the 
chanter was of steel, and heated to a white heat; so he had fair 
warning not to trust his fingers with it. So he excused himself 
again, and said he was faint and frightened, and had not wind 
aneugh to fill the bag 

“ Then ye maun eat and drink, Steenie,” said the figure ; “ for we 
do little else here; and it’s ill speaking between a fou man and a 


fasting.” 

Now these were the very words that the bloody Earl of Douglas 
said to keep the King’s messenger in hand while he cut the head off 
MacLellan of Bombie at the Threave Castle,* and that put Steenie 
mair and mair on his guard So he spoke up like a man, and said he 
came neither to eat, or drink, or make minstrelsy; but simply for his 
am — to ken what was come o’ the money he h ad to get a 

discharge for it; and he was so stout-hearteAi^fiSM(|, that he 
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charged Sir Robert for conscience-sake — (he had no power to say 
the holy name) — and as he hoped for peace and rest, to spread no 
snares for him, but just to give him his ain. 

The appearance gnashed its teeth and laughed, but it took from 
a large pocketbook Ae receipt, and handed it to Steenie. “ There is 
your receipt, ye pitiful cur ; and for the money, my dog-whelp of a 
son may go look for it in the Cat’s Cradle.” 

My gudesire uttered mony thanks, and was about to retire, when 
Sir Robert roared aloud, “ Stop, though, thou sack-doudling son 
of a whore ' I am not done with thee. Here we do nothing for 
nothing, and you must return on this very day twelvemonth, to pay 
your master the homage that you owe me for my protection.” 

My father’s tongue was loosed of a suddenty, and he said aloud, 
“ I refer mysell to God’s pleasure, and not to yours.” 

He had no sooner uttered the word than ^1 was dark around 
him ; and he sunk on the earth with such a sudden shock, that he 
lost both breath and sense. 

How lang Steenie lay there he could not tell ; but when he came 
to himsell, he was lying in the auld kirkyard of Redgauntlet 
parochme, just at the door of the family aisle, and the scutcheon of 
the auld knight. Sir Robert, hanging over his head. There was a 
deep morning fog on grass and gravestane around him, and his 
horse was feeding quietly beside the minister’s twa cows. Steenie 
would have thought the whole was a dream, but he had the receipt 
in his hand, fairly written and signed by the auld Laird, only the 
last letters of his name were a little disorderly, written like one 
seized with sudden pain. 

Sorely troubled in his mind, he left that dreary place, rode through 
the mist to Redgauntlet Castle, and with much ado he got speech 
of the Laird. 

“ Well, you dyvour bankrupt,” was the first word, “ have you 
brought me my rent ? ” 

“ No,” answered my gudesire, “ I have not; but I have brought 
your honour Sir Robert’s receipt for it.” 

“How, sirrah? — Sir Robert’s receipt! — You told me he had 
not given you one.” 

“ Will your honour please to see if that bit line is right ? ” 

Sir John looked at every line, and at every letter, with much 
attention; and at last, at the date, which my gudesire had not 
observed, — “ From my appointed place " he read, “ this twenty-fifth 
of November." — “\^ati — That is yesterday! — Villain, thou 
must have gone to hell for this ! ” 
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“ I got it from your honour’s fether — ^whether he be in heaven 
or hell^ I know not,” said Steenie. 

“ I will delate you for a warlock to the Privy Council ! ” said 
Sir John. “ I will send you to your master, the devil, with the help 
of a tar-barrel and a torch < ” 

“ I intend to delate mysell to the Presbytery,” said Steenie, “ and 
tell them all I have seen last night, whilk are things fitter for them 
to judge of than a borrel man like me ” 

Sir John paused, composed himsell, and desired to hear the full 
history ; and my gudesire told it him from point to point, as I have 
told It you — ^word for word, neither more nor less. 

Sir John was silent again for a long time, and at last he said, very 
composedly, “ Steenie, this story of yours concerns the honour of 
many a noble family besides mine ; and if it be a leasing-making, to 
keep yourself out of my danger, the least you can expect is to have 
a redhot iron driven through your tongue, and that will be as bad 
as scauding your fingers with a redhot chanter. But yet it may be 
true, Steenie } and if the money cast up, I shall not know what to 
think of It — But where shall we find the Cat’s Cradle ? There 
are cats enough about the old house, but I think they kitten without 
the ceremony of bed or cradle.” 

‘'We were best ask Hutcheon,” said my gudesire, “ he kens a’ 
the odd corners about as weel as — another serving-man that is 
now gane, and that I wad not like to name.” 

Aweel, Hutcheon, when he was asked, told them, that a ruinous 
turret, lang disused, next to the clock-house, only accessible by a 
ladder, for the opening was on the outside, and far above the battle- 
ments, was called of old the Cat’s Cradle. 

“There will I go immediately,” said Sir John; and he took 
(with what purpose, Heaven kens) one of his father’s pistols from 
the hall-table, where they had lam since the night he died, and 
hastened to the battlements 

It was a dangerous place to climb, for the ladder was auld and 
frail, and wanted ane or twa rounds. However, up got Sir John, 
and entered at the turret door, where his body stopped the only 
little light that was in the bit turret. Something flees at him wi’ a 
vengeance, maist dang him back ower — bang gaed the knight’s 
pistol, and Hutcheon, that held the ladder, and my gudesire that 
stood beside him, hears a loud skelloch. A minute after, Sir John 
flings the body of the jackanape down to them, and cries that the 
siller is fund, and that they should come up and help him. And 
there was the bag of siller sure aneugh, and mony orra things 
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besides, that had been missing for mony a day. And Sir John, when 
he had riped the turret weel, led my gudesire into the dining- 
parlour, and took him by the hand, and spoke kindly to him, and 
said he was sorry he should have doubted his word, and that he 
would hereafter be a good master to him, to make amends. 

“ And now, Steenie,” said Sir John, “ although this vision of 
yours tends, on the whole, to my father’s credit, as an honest man, 
that he should, even after his death, desire to see justice done to a 
poor man like you, yet you are sensible that ill-dispositioned men 
might make bad constructions upon it, concerning his soul’s health. 
So, I think, we had better lay the haill dirdum on that ill-deedie 
creature. Major Weir, and say naething about your dream in the 
wood of Pitmurkie. You had taken ower muckle brandy to be 
very certain about ony thing; and, Steenie, this receipt,” (his hand 
shook while he held it out,) — “ it’s but a queer kind of document, 
and we will do best, I think, to put it quietly m the fire.” 

“ Od, but for as queer as it is, it’s a’ the voucher I have for my 
rent,” said my gudesire, who was afraid, it may be, of losing the 
benefit of Sir Robert’s discharge. 

“ I will bear the contents to your credit in the rental-book, and 
give you a discharge under my own hand,” said Sir John, “and 
that on the spot. And, Steenie, if you can hold your tongue about 
this matter, you shall sit, from this term downward, at an easier 
rent.” 

“ Mony thanks to your honour,” said Steenie, who saw easily 
in what corner the wind was, “ doubtless I will be conformable to 
all your honour’s commands, only I would willingly speak wi’ 
some poweiful minister on the subject, for I do not like the sort 

of soumons of appointment whilk your honour’s father ” 

“ Do not call the phantom my father* ” said Sir John, inter- 
rupting him. 

“ Weel, then, the thing that was so like him,” — said my gudesire ; 
“ he spoke of my coming back to him this time twelvemonth, and 
It’s a weight on my conscience ” 

“ Aweel, then,” said Sir John, “ if you be so much distressed in 
mind, you may speak to our minister of the parish, he is a douce 
man, regards the honour of our family, and the mair that he may 
look for some patronage from me ” 

Wi’ that my gudesire readily agreed that the receipt should be 
burnt, and the Laird threw it into the chimney with his am hand. 
Burn It would not for them, though ; but away it flew up the lum, 
wi’ a lang tram of sparks at its tail, and a hissing noise like a squib. 
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My gudesire gaed down to the manse, and the minister, when he 
had heard the story, said it was his real opinion that though my 
gudesire had gaen very far in tampering with dangerous matters, 
yet, as he had refused the devil’s arles, (for such was the offer of 
meat and drink,) and had refused to do homage by piping at his 
bidding, he hoped that, if he held a circumspect walk hereafter, 
Satan could take little advantage by what was come and ©me. 
And, indeed, my gudesire, of his ain accord, lang forswore baith 
the pipes and the brandy — it was not even till the year was out, 
and the fatal day passed, that he would so much as take the fiddle, 
or drink usquebaugh or tippenny. 

Sir John made up his story about the jackanape as he liked 
himsell; and some believe till this day there was no more in the 
matter than the filching nature of the brute. Indeed, ye’ll no hinder 
some to threap, that it was nane o’ the Auld Enemy that Dougal and 
my gudesire saw in the Laird’s room, but only that wanchancy 
creature, the Major, capering on the coffin , and that as to the blaw- 
ing on the Laird’s whistle that was heard after he was dead, the 
filthy brute could do that as weel as the Laird himsell, if no better. 
But Heaven kens the truth, whilk first came out by the minister’s 
wife, after Sir John and her am gudeman were baith in the moulds. 
And then, my gudesire, wha was failed in his limbs, but not in his 
judgment or memory — at least nothing to speak of— was obliged 
to tell the real narrative to his freends, for the credit of his good 
name He might else have been charged for a warlock — Red- 
gauntlet. 
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The Betrothed 

Sir Raymond has been hlled ; and Lacy is now received by the 
knight's daughter, whom he ultimately marries. Period, 1187. 
Locality, W ales ] 

. . . Presently, after this greeting had been exchanged, a single 
rider advanced from the Constable’s army towards the castle, show- 
ing, even at a distance, an unusual dexterity of horsemanship and 
grace of deportment. He arrived at the drawbridge, which was 
instantly lowered to admit him, whilst Flammock and the monk 
(for the latter, as far as he could, associated himself with the 
former in all acts of authority) hastened to receive the envoy of 
their liberator. They found him just alighted from the raven- 
coloured horse, which was slightly flecked with blood as well as 
foam, and still panted with the exertions of the evening; though, 
answering to the caressing hand of his youthful rider, he arched 
his neck, shook his steel caparison, and snorted, to announce his 
unabated mettle and unwearied love of combat. The young man’s 
eagle look bore the same token of unabated vigour, mingled with 
the signs of recent exertion. His helmet hanging at his saddle-bow 
showed a gallant countenance, coloured highly, but not inflamed, 
which looked out from a rich profusion of short chestnut curls; 
and although his armour was of a massive and simple form, he 
moved under it with such elasticity and ease that it seemed a 
graceful attire, not a burden or incumbrance. A furred mantle 
had not sat on him with more easy grace than the heavy hauberk, 
which compiled with every gesture of his noble form Yet his 
countenance was so juvenile that only the down on the upper hp 
announced decisively the approach to manhood. The females, 
who thronged into the court to see the first envoy of their deliverers, 
could not forbear mixing praises of his beauty with blessings on 
his valour, and one comely middle-aged dame, in particular, dis- 
tinguished by the tightness with which her scarlet hose sat on a 
well-shaped leg and ankle, and by the cleanness of her coif, pressed 
close up to the young stjuire, and, more forward than the rest, 
doubled the crimson hue of his cheek by crying aloud that Our 
Lady of the Garde Doloureuse had sent them news of their 
redemption by an angel from the sanctuary — a speech which, 
although Father Aldrovand shook hts head, was received by her 
companions with such general acclamation as greatly embarrassed 
the young man’s modesty. 

“ Peace, all of ye! ” said Wilkin Flammock. “ Know you no 
respects, you women, or have you never seen a young gentleman 
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before, that you hang on him like flies on a honeycomb ^ Stand 
back, I say, and let us hear in peace what are rfie commands of 
the noble Lord of Lacy.” 

” These,” said the young man, “ I can only deliver in the 
presence of the right noble demoiselle, Eveline Berenger, if I 
may be thought worthy of such honour.” 

“That thou art, noble sir,” said the same forward dame, who 
had before expressed her admiration so energetically, “ I will 
uphold thee worthy of her presence, and whatever other grace <i 
lady can do thee ” 

‘‘Now hold thy tongue, with a wanion'” said the monk; 
while in the same breath the Fleming exclaimed, “ Beware the 
cucking-stool, Dame Scant-o’-Grace * ” while he conducted the 
noble youth across the court 

“ Let my good horse be cared for,” said the cavalier, as he put 
the bridle into the hand of a menial, and in doing so got rid of some 
part of his female retinue, who began to pat and praise the steed 
as much as they had done the rider, and some, in the enthusiasm 
of their joy, hardly abstained from kissing the stirrups and horse 
furniture. 

But Dame Gillian was not so easily diverted from her own 
point as were some of her companions. She continued to repeat 
the word cucktng-stool^ till the Fleming was out of hearing, and 
then became more specific in her objurgation — “ And why cuck- 
ing-stool, I pray. Sir Wilkin Butterfirkin ? You are the man 
would stop an English mouth with a Flemish damask napkin, I 
trow ’ Marry quep, my cousin the weaver ' And why the cuck- 
ing-stool, I pray — because my young lady is comely, and the 
young squire is a man of mettle, reverence to his beard that is to 
come yet • Have we not eyes to see, and have we not a mouth 
and a tongue ? ” 

“ In troth, Dame Gillian, they do you wrong who doubt it,” 
said Eveline’s nurse, who stood by, “but I prithee, keep it shut 
now, were it but for womanhood.” 

“ How now, mannerly Mrs Margery ■’ ” replied the incorrigible 
Gillian. “ Is your heart so high, because you dandled our young 
lady on your knee fifteen years since ? — Let me tell you, the cat 
will find Its way to the cream, though it was brought up on an 
abbess’s lap.” 

“ Home, housewife — home ' ” exclaimed her husband, the old 
huntsman, who was weary of this public exhibition of his domestic 
termagant — “home, or I will give you a taste of my dog-leash 
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Here are both the confessor and Wilkin Flammock wondering at 
your impudence.” 

“Indeed'” replied Gillian; “and are not two fools enough 
for wonderment, that you must come with your grave pate to 
make up the number three ” 

There was a general laugh at the huntsman’s expense, under 
cover of which he prudently withdrew his spouse, without attempt- 
ing to continue the war or tongues, in which she had shown such 
a decided superiority. 

This controversy, so light is the change m human spirits, 
especially among the lower class, awakened bursts of idle mirth 
among beings who had so lately been m the jaws of danger, if 
not of absolute despair 

While these matters took place in the castle-yard, the young 
squire, Damian Lacy, obtained the audience which he had requested 
of Eveline Berenger, who received him in the great hall of the 
castle, seated beneath the dais, or canopy, and waited upon by 
Rose and other female attendants; of whom the first alone was 
permitted to use a tabouret, or small stool, in her presence, so 
strict were the Norman maidens of quality in maintaining their 
claims to high rank and observance. 

The youth was introduced by the confessor and Flammock, as 
the spiritual character of the one and the trust reposed by her late 
father in the other authorized them to be present upon the occasion 
Eveline naturally blushed, as she advanced two steps to receive the 
handsome youthful envoy, and her bashfulness seemed infectious, 
for It was with some confusion that Damian went through the 
ceremony of saluting the hand which she extended towards him 
in token of welcome. Eveline was under the necessity of speaking 
first 

“ We advance as far as our limits will permit us,” she said, 
“ to greet with our thanks the messenger who brings us tidings of 
safety. W e speak — unless we err — to the noble Damian of Lacy ? ” 

“To the humblest of your servants,” answered Damian, falling 
with some difficulty into the tone of courtesy which his errand and 
character required, “ who approaclies you on behalf of his noble 
uncle, Hugo de Lacy, Constable of Chester.” 

“Will not our noble deliverer in person honour with hi^ 
presence the poor dwelling which he has saved ? ” 

“ My noble kinsman,” answered Damian, “ is now God’s 
soldier, and bound by a vow not to come beneath a roof until he 
embark for the Holy Land. But by my voice he congratulates 
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you on the defeat of your savage enemies, and sends you these 
tokens that the comrade and friend of your noble father hath not 
left his lamentable death many hours unavenged ” So saying, he 
drew forth and laid before Eveline the gold bracelets, the coronet, 
and the eudorchawg, or chain of linked gold, which had dis- 
tinguished the rank of the Welsh Prince. 

“ Gwenwyn hath then fallen ? ” said Eveline, a natural shudder 
combating with the feelings of gratified vengeance, as she beheld 
that the trophies were specked with blood, — “ The slayer of my 
father is no more ' ” 

“ My kinsman’s lance transfixed the Briton as he endeavoured 
to rally his flying people — he died grimly on the weapon, which 
had passed more than a fathom through his body, and exerted his 
last strength in a furious but ineffectual blow with his mace.” 

“ Heaven is just,” said Eveline. “ May his sms be forgiven to 
the man of blood, since he hath fallen by a death so bloody I — One 

question I would ask you, noble sir My father’s remains ” 

She paused, unable to proceed 

” An hour will place them at your disposal, most honoured 
lady,” replied the squire, m the tone of sympathy which the 
sorrows of so young and so fair an orphan called irresistibly forth. 
“ Such preparations as time admitted were making even when I 
left the host, to transport what was mortal of the noble Berenger 
from the field on which we found him, amid a monument of slam 
which his own sword had raised My kinsman’s vow will not 
allow him to pass your portcullis, but, with your permission, I 
will represent him, if such be your pleasure, at these honoured 
obsequies, liaving charge to that effect ” 

“ My brave and noble father,” said Eveline, making an effort 
to restrain her tears, “ will be best mourned by the noble and the 
brave.” She would have continued, but her voice failed her, and 
she was obliged to withdraw abruptly, in order to give vent to 
her sorrow, and prepare for the funeral rites with such ceremony 
as circumstances should permit Damian bowed to the departing 
mourner as reverently as he would have done to a divinity, and, 
taking his horse, returned to his uncle’s host, which had encamped 
hastily on the recent field of battle. 

. The sun was now high, and the whole plain presented the 
appearance of a bustle, equally different from the solitude of the 
early morning and from the roar and fury of the subsequent 
engagement. The news of Hugo de Lacy’s victory everywhere 
spread abroad with all the alacrity of triumph, ana had induced 
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many of the inhabitents of the country, who had fled before the 
fury of the Wolf of Plinlimmon, to return to their desolate habita- 
tions. Numbers also of the loose and profligate characters which 
abound in a country subject to the frequent changes of war had 
flocked thither in quest of spoil, or to gratify a spirit of restless 
curiosity. The Jew and the Lombard, despising danger where 
there was a chance of gam, might be already seen banering liquors 
and wares with the victorious men-at-arms, for the blood-stained 
ornaments of gold lately worn by the defeated British. Others 
acted as brokers betwixt the Welsh captives and their captors; 
and, where they could trust the means and good faith of the 
former, sometimes became bound for, or even advanced in ready 
money, the sums necessary for their ransom ; whilst a more numerous 
class became themselves the purchasers of those prisoners who had 
no immediate means of settling with their conquerors. 

That the spoil thus acquired might not long incumber the soldier, 
or blunt his ardour for further enterprise, the usual means of 
dissipating military spoils were already at hand. Courtezans, 
mimes, jugglers, minstrels, and tale-tellers of every description 
had accompanied the night-march, and, secure in the military 
reputation of the celebrated De Lacy, had rested fearlessly at some 
little distance until the battle was fought and won. These now 
approached, in many a joyous group, to congratulate the victors. 
Close to the parties whicn they formed for the dance, the song, 
or the tale upon the yet bloody field, the countrymen, summoned 
in for the purpose, were opening large trenches for depositing the 
dead — leeches were seen tending the wounded — priests and monks 
confessing those in extremity — soldiers transporting from the field 
the bodies of the more honoured among the slain — peasants mourn- 
ing over their trampled crops and plundered habitations — ^and 
widows and orphans searching for the bodies of husbands and 
parents, amid the promiscuous carnage of two combats. Thus woe 
mingled her wildest notes with those of jubilee and bacchanal 
triumph, and the plain of the Garde Doloureuse formed a singular 
parallel to the varied maze of human life, where joy and grief are 
so strangely mixed, and where the confines of mirth and pleasure 
often border on those of sorrow and of death. 

About noon these various noises were at once silenced, and the 
attention alike of those who rejoiced or who grieved was arrested 
by the loud and mournful sound of six trumpets, which, uplifting 
and uniting their thrilling tones in a wild and melancholy death- 
note, apprised all that the obsequies of the valiant Raymond 
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Berenger were about to commence. F rom a tent, which had been 
hastily pitched for the immediate reception of the body, twelve 
black monks, the inhabitants of a neighbouring convent, began to 
file out in pairs, headed by their abbot, who bore a large cross, 
and thundered forth the sublime notes of the Catholic Miserere 
me, Domine Then came a chosen body of men-at-arms, trailing 
their lances, with their points reversed and pointed to the earth, 
and after them the body of the valiant Berenger, wrapped m his 
own knightly banner, which, regained from the hands of the 
Welsh, now served its noble owner instead of a funeral pall. The 
most gallant knights of the Constable’s household (for, like other 
great nobles of that period, he had formed it upon a scale which 
approached to that of royalty) walked as mourners and supporters 
of the corpse, which was borne upon lances, and the Constable 
of Chester himself, alone and fully armed, excepting the head, 
followed as chief mourner. A chosen body of squires, men-at- 
arms, and pages of noble descent brought up the rear of the pro- 
cession; while their nakers and trumpets echoed back, from time 
to time, the melancholy song of the monks, by replying in a note 
as lugubrious as their own 

The course of pleasure was arrested, 'and even that of sorrow 
was for a moment turned from her own griefs, to witness the last 
honours bestowed on him who had been in life the father and 
guardian of his people 

The mournful procession traversed slowly the plain which had 
been within a few hours the scene of such varied events, and, 
pausing before the outer gate of the barricades of the castle, invited, 
by a prolonged and solemn flourish, the fortress to receive the 
remains of its late gallant defender. The melancholy summons 
was answered by the warder’s horn — the drawbridge sank — the 
portcullis rose — and Father Aldrovand appeared in the middle of 
the gateway, arrayed in his sacerdotal habit, whilst a little space 
behind him stood the orphaned damsel, in such weeds of mourning 
as time admitted, supported by her attendant Rose and followed 
by the females of the household 

The Constable of Chester paused upon the threshold of the 
outer gate, and, pointing to the cross signed in white cloth upon 
his left shoulder, with a lowly reverence resigned to his nephew, 
Damian, the task of attending the remains of Raymond Berenger 
to the chapel within the castle. The soldiers of Hugo de Lacy, 
most of whom were bound by the same vow with himself, also 
halted without the castle gate, and remained under arms, while 
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the death-peal of the chapel bell announced from within the 
progress of the procession. 

It winded on through those narrow entrances which were skil- 
fully contrived to interrupt the progress of an enemy, even should 
he succeed in forcing the outer gate, and arrived at length in the 
great courtyard, where most of the inhabitants of the fortress, 
and those who under recent circumstances had taken refuge there, 
were drawn up, in order to look for the last time on their departed 
lord Among these were mingled a few of the motley crowd 
from without, whom curiosity, or the expectation of a dole, had 
brought to the castle gate, and who, by one argument or another, 
had obtained from the warders permission to enter the interior 

The body was here set down before the door of the chapel, the 
ancient Gothic front of which formed one side of the courtyard, 
until certain prayers were recited by the priests, in which the 
crowd around were supposed to join with becoming reverence. 

It was during this interval that a man, whose peaked beard, 
embroidered girdle, and high-crowned hat of grey felt gave him 
the air of a Lombard merchant, addressed Margery, the nurse of 
Eveline, in a whispering tone, and with a foreign accent. — “ I am 
a travelling merchant, good sister, and am come hither in quest 
of gam— can you tell me whether I can have any custom in this 
castle ? ” 

“ You are come at an evil time. Sir Stranger — you may yourself 
see that this is a place for mourning, and not for merchandise ” 

“Yet mourning times have their own commerce,” said the 
stranger, approaching still closer to the side of Margery, and lower- 
ing his voice to a tone yet more confidential. “ I have sable scarfs 
of Persian silk — ^black bugles, in which a princess might mourn 
for a deceased monarch — Cyprus, such as the East hath seldom 
sent forth — black cloth for mourning hangings — all that may 
express sorrow and reverence in fashion and attire; and I know 
how to be grateful to those who help me to custom Come, 
bethink you, good dame — such things must be had — I will sell as 
good ware and as cheap as another; and a kirtle to yourself, or, 
at your pleasure, a purse with five florins, shall be the meed of 
your kindness.” 

“ I prithee peace, friend,” said Margery, “ and choose a better 
time for vaunting your wares — ^you neglect both place and season ; 
and if you be further importunate, I must speak to those who 
will show you the outward side of the castle gate. I marvel the 
warders would admit pedlars upon a day such as this — they would 
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drive a gainful bargain by the bedside of their mother, were she 
dying, I trow.” So saying, she turned scornfully from him. 

While thus angrily rejected on the one side, the merchant felt 
his cloak receive an intelligent twitch upon the other, and, looking 
round upon the signal, he saw a dame whose black kerchief was 
affectedly disposed so as to give an appearance of solemnity to a 
set of light laughing features, which must have been captivating 
when young, since they retained so many good points when at 
least forty years had passed over them. She winked to the merchant, 
touching at the same time her under-lip with her forefinger, to 
announce the propriety of silence and secrecy; then, gliding from 
the crowd, retreated to a small recess formed by a projecting 
buttress of the chapel, as if to avoid the pressure likely to take 
place at the moment when the bier should be lifted. The merchant 
failed not to follow her example, and was soon by her side, when 
she did not give him the trouble of opening his affairs, but com- 
menced the conversation herself 

“ I have heard what you said to our Dame Margery — Mannerly 
Margery, as I call her — heard as much at least as led me to guess 
the rest, for I have got an eye in my head, I promise you.” 

“ A pair of them, my pretty dame, and as bright as drops of 
dew in a May morning ” 

“ Oh, you say so, because I have been weeping,” said the 
scarlet-hosed Gillian, for it was even herself who spoke, “and to 
be sure, I have good cause, for our lord was always my very good 
lord, and would sometimes chuck me under the chin, and call me 
buxom Gillian of Croydon — not that the good gentleman was 
ever uncivil, for he would thrust a silver twopennies into my 
hand at the same time. — Oh ^ the friend that I have lost! — And I 
have had anger on his account too — I have seen old Raoul as sour 
as vinegar, and fit for no place but the kennel for a whole day 
about It, but, as I said to him, it was not for the like of me to be 
affronting our master, and a great baron, about a chuck under the 
chin, or a kiss, or such like ” 

“ No wonder you are so sorry for so kind a master, dame,” 
said the merchant. 

“No wonder indeed,” replied the dame, with a sigh; “and 
then what is to become of us ^ — It is like my young mistress will 
go to her aunt — or she will marry one of these Lacys that they 
talk so much of — or, at any rate, she will leave the castle; and it’s 
like old Raoul and I will be turned to grass with the lord’s old 
chargers. The Lord knows, they may as well hang him up with 
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the old hounds, for he is both footless and fangless, and fit for 
nothing on earth that I know of.” 

“ Your young mistress is that lady in the mourning mantle,” 
said the merchant, “ who so nearly sank down upon the body just 
now f ” 

“ In good troth is she, sir — ^and much cause she has to sink 
down. I am sure she will be to seek for such another father.” 

“ I see you are a most discerning woman, gossip Gillian,” 
answered the merchant ; “ and yonder youth that supported her 
IS her bridegroom ^ ” 

“ Much need she has for some one to support her,” said Gillian; 
“ and so have I for that matter, for what can poor old rusty Raoul 
do?” 

“ But as to your young lady’s marriage ? ” said the merchant. 

“ No one knows more than that such a thing was in treaty 
between our late lord and the great Constable of Chester, that 
came to-day but just in time to prevent the Welsh from cutting 
all our throats, and doing the Lord knoweth what mischief beside. 
But there is a marriage talked of, that is certain — ^and most folk 
think It must be for this smooth-cheeked boy, Damian, as they 
call him , for though the Constable has gotten a beard, which his 
nephew hath not, it is something too grizzled for a bridegroom’s 
chin — Besides, he goes to the Holy Wars — fittest place for all 
elderly warriors — I wish he would take Raoul with him. — But 
what IS all this to what you were saying about your mourning 
wares even now ? — It is a sad truth, that my poor lord is gone — 
But what then ? — ^Well-a-day, you know the good old saw, — 

Cloth must wc wear, 

Eat beef and dnok beer, 

Thoug-h the dead go to bjer 

And for your merchandising, I am as like to help you with my 
good word as Mannerly Margery, provided you bid fair for it; 
since, if the lady loves me not so much, I can turn the steward 
round my finger.” 

“ Take this in part of our bargain, pretty Mrs. Gillian,” said 
the merchant; “and when my wains come up, I will consider you 
amply, if I get good sale by your favourable report. — But how 
shall I get into the castle again ? for I would wish to consult you, 
being a sensible woman, before 1 come m with my luggage.” 

“ Why,” answered the complaisant dame, “ if our English be 
on guard, you have only to ask for Gillian, and they will open the 
wicket to any single man at once; for we English stick all together. 
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were it but to spite the Normans, — ^but if a Norman be on duty, 
you must ask for old Raoul, and say you come to speak of dogs 
and hawks for sale, and I warrant you come to speech of me that 
way. If the sentinel be a Fleming, you have but to say you are a 
merchant, and he will let you in for the love of trade.” 

The merchant repeated his thankful acknowledgment, glided 
from her side, and mixed among the spectators, leaving her to 
congratulate herself on having gained a brace of florins by the 
indulgence of her natural talkative humour , for which, on other 
occasions, she had sometimes dearly paid 

The ceasing of the heavy toll of the castle bell now gave intima- 
tion that the noble Raymond Berenger had been laid in the vault 
with his fathers That part of the funeral attendants who had 
come from the host of De Lacy now proceeded to the castle hall, 
where they partook, but with temperance, of some refreshments 
which were offered as a death-meal, and presently after left the 
castle, headed by young Damian, in the same slow and melancholy 
form m which they had entered The monks remained within 
the castle to sing repeated services for the soul of the deceased, and 
for those of his faithful men-at-arms who had fallen around him, 
and who had been so much mangled during and after the contest 
with the Welsh that it was scarce possible to know one mdnidual 
from another — The Betrothed 

10. How Old Simon was m-ide a Valiant Warrior 

\0ld Simon, a glover and respected citizen of Perth, describes his 
single experience of battle when he was called upon to help in the 
defence of his town when attacked by the English Period, end 
jof Xiyth Century . Locality, Perthshire J 

. . . “ Ay, but I must speak, and you must hear,” said the youth. 
“ In this age of battle, father, you have yourself been a com- 
batant ? ” 

“ Once only,” replied Simon, “ when the Southron assaulted 
the Fair City. I was summoned to take my part in the defence, 
as my tenure required, like that of other craftsmen, who are 
bound to keep watch and ward ” 

“ And how felt you upon that matter ? ” inquired the young chief 

“ What can that import to the present business ? ” said Simon, 
in some surprise. 

“ Much, else I had not asked the question,” answered Eachin, 
in the tone of haughtiness which from time to time he assumed. 
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“ An old man is easily brought to speak of olden times,” said 
Simon, not unwilling, on an instant’s reflection, to lead the con- 
versation away from the subject of his daughter, “and I must 
needs confess my feelings were much short of the high cheerful 
confidence, nay, the pleasure, with which I have seen other men 
go to battle. My life and profession were peaceful, and though I 
have not wanted the spirit of a man, when the time demanded it, 
yet I have seldom slept worse than the night before that onslaught. 
My ideas were harrowed by the tales we were told (nothing short 
of the truth) about the Saxon archers; how they drew shafts of 
a cloth-yard length, and used bows a third longer than ours When 
I fell into a broken slumber, if but a straw in the mattress pricked 
my side, I started and waked, thinking an English arrow was 
quivering in my body In the morning, as I began for very weari- 
ness to sink into some repose, I was waked by the tolling of the 
common bell, which called us burghers to the walls, — I never 
heard its sound peal so like a passing knell before or since ” 

“ Go on — what further chanced ^ ” demanded Eachin. 

“ I did on my harness,” said Simon, “ such as it was — took my 
mother’s blessing, a high-spirited woman, who spoke of my father’s 
actions for the honour of the Fair Town. This heartened me, 
and I felt still bolder when I found myself ranked among the other 
crafts, all bowmen, for thou knowest the Perth citizens have good 
skill in archery. We were dispersed on the walls, several knights 
and squires in armour of proof being mingled amongst us, who 
kept a bold countenance, confident perhaps in their harness, and 
informed us, for our encouragement, that they would cut down 
with their swords and axes any of those who should attempt to 
quit their post. I was kindly assured of this myself by the old 
Kempe of Kinfauns, as he was called, this good Sir Patrick’s 
father, then our Provost He was a grandson of the Red Rover, 
Tom of Longueville, and a likely man to keep his word, which he 
addressed to me in especial, because a night of much discomfort 
may have made me look paler than usual, and besides, I was but 
a lad.” 

“ And did his exhortation add to your fear, or your resolution ? ” 
said Eachin, who seemed very attentive. 

“To my resolution,” answered Simon, “for I think nothing 
can make a man so bold to face one danger at some distance in his 
front, as the knowledge of another dose behind him, to push him 
forward. Well — I mounted the walls in tolerable heart, and was 
placed with others on the Spey Tower, being accounted a good 
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bowman. But a very cold fit seized me as I saw the English, in 
great order, with their archers in front, and their men-at-arms 
Mhind, marching forward to the attack m strong columns, three 
in number. They came on steadily, and some of us would fain 
have shot at them; hut it was strictly forbidden, and we were 
obliged to remain motionless, sheltering ourselves behind the 
battlement as we best might. As the Southron formed their long 
ranks into lines, each man occupying his place as by magic, and 
preparing to cover themselves by large shields, called pavesses, 
which they planted before them, I again felt a strange breathless- 
ness, and some desire to go home for a glass of distilled waters 
But as I looked aside, I saw the worthy Kempe of Kinfauns 
bending a Urge crossbow, and I thought it pity he should waste 
the bolt on a true-hearted Scotsman, when so many English were 
in presence, so I e’en staid where I was, being in a comfortable 
angle, formed by two battlements. The English then strode for- 
ward, and drew their bowstrings — not to the breast, as your High- 
Und kerne do, but to the ear — and sent off their volleys of swallow- 
tails before we could call on St Andrew. I winked when I saw 
them haul up their tackle, and I believe I started as the shafts 
began to rattle against the parapet. But looking round me, and 
seeing none hurt but John Squallit, the town-crier, whose jaws 
were pierced through with a cloth-yard shaft, I took heart of 
grace, and shot in my turn with good will and good aim A little 
man I shot at, who had just peeped out from behind his target, 
dropped with a shaft through his shoulder. The Provost cried, 
‘Well stitched, Simon Glover' ’ — ‘St. John, for his own town, 
my fellow-craftsmen ' ’ shouted I, though I was then but an 
apprentice. And if you will believe me, in the rest of the skirmish, 
which was ended by the foes drawing off, I drew bowstring and 
loosed shaft as calmly as if I had been shooting at butts instead of 
men’s breasts. I gained some credit, and I have ever afterwards 
thought that, in case of necessity (for with me it had never been 
matter of choice), I should not have lost it again. — And this is all 
I can tell of warlike experience in battle Other dangers I have 
had, which I have endeavoured to avoid like a wise man, or, when 
they were inevitable, I have faced them like a true one. Upon 
other terms a man cannot live or hold up his head in Scotland ” — 
The Fair Maid of Perth, 
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II. A Coxcomb is left to Fight his own Battle: and 
Pride has a Nastv Fall 

[fVe are still at Perth, a dentation of whose citizens — including 
old Stmon, the coxcomb Oliver Proudfute (a bonnet-maker), and the 
brave armourer Henry Gow — are visiting the Provost of the city. 
Sir Patrick Charteris, to lay before him a grievance. Period, 1 402,] 

. . . “ After all,” said the Bailie, “ when I think of all the 
propines and good gifts which have passed from the good town to 
my Lord Provost’s, I cannot think he will be backward to show 
himself. More than one lusty boat, laden with Bordeaux wine, 
has left the South Shore to discharge its burden under the Castle 
of Kinfeuns. I have some right to speak of that, who was the 
merchant importer.” 

“ And,” said Dwining, with his squeaking voice, “ I could 
speak of delicate confections, curious comfits, loaves of wastel 
bread, and even cakes of that rare and delicious condiment which 
men call sugar, that have gone thither to help out a bridal banquet, 
or a kirstenmg feast, or such like But alack. Bailie Craigdallic, 
wine is drunk, comfits are eaten, and the gift is forgotten when 
the flavour is past away. Alas, neighbour I the banquet of last 
Christmas is gone like the last year’s snow ” 

“ But there have been gloves full of gold pieces,” said the 
magistrate 

“ I should know that who wrought them,” said Simon, whose 
professional recollections still mingled with whatever else might 
occupy his mind. ” One was a hawking-glove for my lady I 
made it something wide. Her ladyship found no fault, in con- 
sideration of the intended lining ” 

“Well, go to,” said Bailie Craigdallie, “the less I lie; and if 
these are not to the fore, it is the Provost’s fault, and not the town’s , 
they could neither be eat nor drunk in the shape in which he got 
them.” 

“ I could speak of a brave armour too,” said the Smith, “ but, 
cogan na schie ! * as John Highlandman says — I think the Knight 
of Kinfauns will do his devoir by the burgh in peace or war ; and 
It is needless to be reckoning the town’s good deeds till we see him 
thankless for them.” 

“ So say I,” cried our friend Proudfute, from the top of his 
mare. “ We roystering blades never bear so base a mind as to count 
for wine and walnuts with a friend like Sir Patrick Charteris. 

• “ Peace or war, I care not *’ 
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Nay, trust me, a good woodsman like Sir Patrick will prize the 
right of hunting and sporting over the lands of the burgh as a high 
privilege, and one which, his Majesty the King’s Grace excepted, 
IS neither granted to lord nor loon save to our Provost alone.” 

As the Bonnet-maker spoke, there was heard on the left hand 
the cry of, “ So so — waw waw — hatu” being the shout of a falconer 
to his hawk. 

” Methinks yonder is a fellow using the privilege you mention, 
who, from his appearance, is neither King nor Provost,” said the 
Smith. 

“ Ay, marry, I see him,” said the Bonnet-maker, who imagined 
the occasion presented a prime opportunity to win honour. “ Thou 
and I, jolly Smith, will prick towards him and put him to the 
question.” 

“Have with you, then,” cried the Smith; and his companion 
spurred his mare and went off, never doubting that Gow was at 
his heels 

But Craigdallie caught Henry’s horse by the reins “ Stand 
fast by the standard,” he said, “let us see the luck of our light 
horseman If he procures himself a broken pate, he will be quieter 
for the rest of the day ” 

“From what I already see,” said the Smith, “he may easily 
aoome by such a boon. Y onder fellow, who stops so impudently to 
look at us, as if he were engaged m the most lawful sport in the 
world — I guess him, by his trotting hobbler, his rusty head-piece 
with the cock’s feather, and long two-handed sword, to be the 
follower of some of the southland lords — men who live so near the 
Southron that the black jack is never off their backs, and who are 
as free of their blows as they are light in their fingers ” 

Whilst they were thus speculating on the issue of the rencounter, 
the valiant Bonnet-maker began to pull up Jezabel, m order that 
the Smith, who he still concluded was close behind, might over- 
take him, and either advance first, or at least abreast of himself. 
But when he saw him at a hundred yards’ distance, standing com- 
posedly with the rest of the group, the flesh of the champion, like 
that of the old Spanish general, began to tremble, in anticipation 
■of the dangers into which his own venturous spirit was about to 
involve it Y et the consciousness of being countenanced by the 
neighbourhood of so many friends, the hopes that the appearance 
of such odds must intimidate the single intruder, and the shame of 
abandoning an enterprise in which he had volunteered, and when 
50 many persons must witness his disgrace, surmounted the strong 
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inclination which prompted him to wheel Jezabel to the right 
about, and return to the friends whose protection he had quitted as 
fast as her legs could carry them. He accordingly continued his 
direction towards the stranger, who increased his alarm consider- 
ably by putting his little nag in motion and riding to meet him at 
a brisk trot. On observing this apparently offensive movement, 
our hero looked over his left shoulder more than once, as if recon- 
noitring the ground for a retreat, and in the meanwhile came to a 
decided halt. But the Philistine was upon him ere the Bonnet- 
maker could decide whether to fight or fly, and a very ominous- 
looking Philistine he was His figure was gaunt and lathy, his 
visage marked by two or three ill-favoured scars, and the whole 
man had much the air of one accustomed to say “ Stand and 
deliver ' ” to a true man. 

This individual began the discourse by exclaiming, in tones as 
sinister as his looks, “ The devil catch you for a cuckoo, why do 
310U ride across the moor to spoil my sport ? ” 

“ Worthy stranger,” said our friend, in the tone of pacific 
remonstrance, “ I am Oliver Proudfute, a burgess of Perth, and a 
man of substance ; and yonder is the worshipful Adam Craigdallie, 
the oldest Bailie of the burgh, with the fighting Smith of the 
Wynd, and three or four armed men more, who desire to know 
your name, and how you come to take your pleasure over these 
lands belonging to the burgh of Perth — although, natheless, I will 
answer for them, it is not their wish to quarrel with a gentleman, 
or stranger, for any accidental trespass, only it is their use and 
wont not to giant such leave, unless it is duly asked, and — and — 
theiefore I desire to know your name, worthy sir ” 

The grim and loathly aspect with which the falconer had 
regarded Oliver Proudfute during his harangue had greatly dis- 
concerted him, and altogether altered the character of the inquiry 
which, with Henry Gow to back him, he would probably have 
thought most fitting for the occasion. 

The stranger replied to it, modified as it was, with a most 
inauspicious grin, which the scars of his visage made appear still 
more repulsive “You want to know my name i' — My name is 
the Devil’s Dick of Hellgarth, well known in Annandale for a 
gentle Johnstone. I follow the stout Laird of Wamphray, who 
rides with his kinsman the redoubted Lord of Johnstone, who is 
banded with the doughty Earl of Douglas; and the Earl and the 
Lord, and the Laird and I the Esquire, fly our hawks where we 
find our game, and ask no man whose ground we ride over.” 
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“ I will do your message, sir,” replied Oliver Proudfute, meekly 
enough] for he began to be very desirous to get free of the embassy 
which he had so rashly undertaken, and was in the act of turning 
his horse’s head, when the Annandale man added — 

“ And take you this to boot, to keep you in mind that you met 
the Devil’s Dick, and to teach you another time to beware how you 
spoil the sport of any one who wears the flying spur on his 
shoulder.” 

With these words he applied two or three smart blows of his 
nding-rod upon the luckless Bonnet-maker’s head and person. 
Some of them lighted upon Jezabel, who, turning sharply round, 
laid her rider upon the moor, and galloped back towards the party 
of citizens. 

Proudfute, thus overthrown, began to cry for assistance in no 
very manly voice, and almost m the same breath to whimper for 
mercy; for his antagonist, dismounting almost as soon as he fell, 
offered a whinger, or large wood-knife, to his throat, while he 
rifled the pockets of the unlucky citizen, and even examined his 
hawking-bag, swearing two or three grisly oaths that he would 
have what it contained, since the wearer had interrupted his sport. 
He pulled the belt rudely off, terrifying the prostrate Bonnet- 
maker still more by the regardless violence which he used, as, 
instead of taking the pains to unbuckle the strap, he drew till the 
fastening gave way But apparently it contained nothing to his 
mind. He threw it carelessly from him, and at the same time 
suffered the dismounted cavalier to rise, while he himself remounted 
his hobbler, and looked towards the rest of Oliver’s party, who 
were now advancing. 

When they had seen their delegate overthrown, there was some 
laughter , so much had the vaunting humour of the Bonnet-maker 
prepared his friends to rejoice, when, as Henry Smith termed it, 
they saw their Oliver meet with a Rowland. But when the 
Bonnet-maker’s adversary was seen to bestride him, and handle 
him in the manner described, the armourer could hold out no 
longer. “ Please you, good Master Bailie, I cannot endure to see 
our townsman beaten and rifled, and like to be murdered before 
us all It reflects upon the Fair Town; and if it is neighbour 
Proudfute’s misfortune, it is our shame. I must to his rescue.” 

“We will all go to his rescue,” answered Bailie Craigdallie: 
“ but let no man strike without order from me. We have more 
feuds on our hands, it is to be feared, than we have strength to 
bring to good end. And therefore I charge you all, more especially 
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you, Henry of the Wynd, in the name of the Fair City, that you 
make no stroke but in self-defence ” They all advanced, therefore, 
in a body; and the appearance of such a number drove the plun- 
derer from his booty. He stood at gaze, however, at some distance, 
like the wolf, which, though it retreats before the dogs, cannot be 
brought to absolute flight. 

Henry, seeing this state of things, spurred his horse and advanced 
far before the rest of the party, up towards the scene of Oliver 
Proudfute’s misfortune. His first task was to catch Jezabel by the 
flowing rein, and his next to lead her to meet her discomfited 
master, who was crippling towards him, his clothes much soiled 
with his fall, his eyes streaming with tears, from pam as well as 
mortification, and altogether exhibiting an aspect so unlike the 
spruce and dapper importance of his ordinary appearance, that the 
honest Smith felt compassion for the little man, and some remorse 
at having left him exposed to such disgrace All men, I believe, 
enjoy an ill-natured joke. The difference is, that an ill-natured 
person can drink out to very dregs the amusement which it affords, 
while the better-moulded mind soon loses the sense of the ridiculous 
m sympathy for the pain of the sufferer. 

“ Let me pitch you up to your saddle again, neighbour,” said 
the Smith, dismounting at the same time, and assisting Oliver to 
scramble into his war-saddle, as a monkey might have done. 

“ May God forgive you, neighbour Smith, for not backing of 
me > I would not have believed m it, though fifty credible witnesses 
had sworn it of you ” 

Such were the first words, spoken in sorrow more than anger, 
by which the dismayed Oliver vented his feelings 

” The Bailie kept hold of my horse by the bridle, and besides,” 
Henry continued, with a smile, which even his compassion could 
not suppress, “ I thought you would have accused me of diminish- 
ing your honour, if I brought you aid against a single man. But 
cheer up ! the villain took foul odds of you, your horse not being 
well at command.” 

“ That is true — that is true,” said Oliver, eagerly catching at 
the apology. 

“ And yonder stands the faitour, rejoicing at the mischief he 
has done, and triumphing in your overthrow, like the king in the 
romance, who played upon the fiddle whilst a city was burning. 
Come thou with me, and thou shalt see how we will handle him — 
Nay, fear not that I will desert thee this time.” 

So saying, he caught Jezabel by the rein, and galloping alongside 
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of her, without giving Oliver time to express a negative, he rushed 
towards the Devil’s Dick, who had halted on the top of a rising 
ground at some distance The gentle Johnstone, however, either 
that he thought the contest unequal, or that he had fought enough 
for the day, snapping his fingers, and throwing his hand out with 
an air of defiance, spurred his horse into a neighbouring bog, 
through which he seemed to flutter like a wild-duck, swinging his 
lure round his head, and whistling to his hawk all the while, 
though any other horse and iider must have been instantly bogged 
up to the saddle-girths 

“ There goes a thorough-bred moss-trooper,” said the Smith 
“ That fellow will fight or flee as suits his humour, and there is no 
use to pursue him, any more than to hunt a wild-goose. He has got 
your purse, I doubt me, for they seldom leave off till they are 
full-handed ” 

“Ye — ye — yes,” said Proudfute, in a melancholy tone, “he 
has got my purse — but there is less matter since he hath left the 
hawking-bag ” 

“ Nay, the hawking-bag had been an emblem of personal 
victory, to be sure — a trophy, as the minstrels call it ” 

“ There is more in it than that, friend,” said Oliver, significantly 

“ Why, that is well, neighbour, I love to hear you speak in youi 
own scholarly tone again Cheer up, you have seen the villain’s 
back, and regained the tiophies you had lost when taken at 
advantage ” 

“ Ah, Henry Gow — Henry Gow I ” said the Bonnet-maker, 
and stopped short with a deep sigh, nearly amounting to a groan. 

“ What is the matter ^ ” asked his friend “ What is it you % ex 
yourself about now ? ” 

“ I have some suspicion, my dearest friend, Henry Smith, that 
the villain fled for fear of you, not of me ' ” 

“ Do not think so,” replied the armourer, “ he saw two men 
and fled, and who can tell whether he fled for one or the other ^ 
Besides, he knows by experience your strength and activity, we 
all saw how you kicked and struggled when you were on the 
ground.” 

“ Did I ? ” said poor Proudfute “ I do not remember it — but 
I know It is my best point — I am a strong dog in the loins. But 
did they all see it ^ ” 

“ All as much as I,” said the Smith, smothering an inclination 
to laughter. 

“ But thou wilt remind them of it ? 
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“ Be assured I will,” answered Heniy, “ and of thy desperate 
rally even now. Mark what I say to Baihe Craigdallie, and make 
the best of it.” 

“ It IS not that I require any evidence in my favour, for I am 

as brave by nature as most men in Perth — but only ” Here 

the man or valour paused. 

“ But only what ? ” inquired the stout armourer 
“ But only 1 am afraid of being killed. To leave my pretty wife 
and my young family, you know, would be a sad change. Smith. 
You will know this when it is your own case, and will feel abated 
in courage ” 

“ It IS like that I may,” said the armourer, musing. 

“ Then I am so accustomed to the use of arms, and so well 
breathed, that few men can match me It’s all here,” said the little 
man, expanding his breast like a trussed fowl, and patting himself 
with his hands, “ here is room for all the wind machinery.” 

“ I dare say you are long-breathed — long-winded — at least your 
speech bewrays ” 

“ My speech ? — You are a wag — but I have got the stern-post 
of a dromond brought up the river from Dundee ” 

“ The stern-post of a Drummond ' ” exclaimed the armourer. 
“ Conscience, man, it will put you in feud with the whole clan — 
not the least wrathful in the country, as I take it ” 

“ St. Andrew, man, you put me out ’ — I mean a dromond, 
that IS, a large ship I have fixed this post in my yard, and had it 
painted and carved something like a Soldan or Saracen, and with 
him I breathe myself, and will wield my two-handed sword against 
him, thrust or point, for an hour together ” 

“ That must make you familiar with the use of your weapon,’' 
said the Smith. 

” Ay, marry does it — ^and sometimes I will place you a bonnet 
(an old one, most likely) on my Soldan’s head, and cleave it with 
such a downright blow, that, in troth, the infidel has but little 
of his skull remaining to hit at ” 

“ That is unlucky, for you will lose your practice,” said Henry. — 
“ But how say you. Bonnet-maker ■’ I will put on my head-piece 
and corselet one day, and you shall hew at me, allowing me my 
broadsword to parry and pay back ? Eh, what say you ? ” 

“ By no manner of means, my dear friend. 1 should do you 
too much evil, — ^besides, to tell you the truth, 1 strike far more 
freely at a helmet or bonnet, when it is set on my wooden Soldan — 
tlien I am sure to fetch it down. But when there is a plume of 
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feathers in it that no<^ and two eyes gleaming fiercely from under 
the shadow of the visor, and when the whole is dancing about 
here and there, I acknowledge it puts out my hand of fence.” 

“ So, if men would but stand stock still like your Soldan, you 
would play the tyrant with them. Master Proudfute ? ” 

“ In time, and with practice, I conclude I might,” answered 
Oliver — “ But here we come up with the rest of them , Bailie 
Craigdallie looks angry — but it is not his kind of anger that 
frightens me ” 

You are to recollect, gentle reader, that as soon as the Bailie, 
and those who attended him, saw that the Smith had come up to 
the forlorn Bonnet-maker, and that the stranger had retreated, 
they gave themselves no trouble about advancing farther to his 
assistance, which they regarded as quite insured by the presence of 
the redoubted Henry Gow. They had resumed their straight road 
to Kinfauns, desirous that nothing should delay the execution of 
their mission. As some time had elapsed ere the Bonnet-maker and 
the Smith rejoined the party. Bailie Craigdallie asked them, and 
Henry Smith in particular, what they meant by dallying away 
precious time by riding up hill after the falconer 

“ By the mass, it was not my fault, Master Bailie,” replied the 
Smith. “ If ye will couple up an ordinary low-country greyhound 
with a highland wolf-dog, you must not blame the first of them 
for taking the direction in which it pleases the last to drag him on. 
It was so, and not othenvise, with my neighbour Oliver Proudfute. 
He no sooner got up from the ground, but he mounted his mare 
hke a flash of lightning, and, enraged at the unknightly advantage 
which yonder rascal had taken of his stumbling horse, he flew after 
him like a dromedary. I could not but follow, both to prevent a 
second stumble, and secure our over bold friend and champion 
from the chance of some ambush at the top of the hill. But the 
villain, who is a follower of some Lord of the Marches, and wears 
a winged spur for his cognisance, fled from our neighbour like fire 
from flint ” 

The senior Bailie of Perth listened with surprise to the legend 
which It had pleased Gow to circulate; for, though not much 
caring for the matter, he had always doubted the Bonnet-maker’s 
romancing account of his own exploits, which hereafter he must 
hold as in some degree orthodox The shrewd old Glover looked 
closer into the matter. 

“ You will drive the poor Bonnet-maker mad,” he whispered 
to Henry, “ and set him a-ringing his clapper, as if he were a town- 
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bell on a rejoicing day, when for order and decency it were better 
he were silent.” 

“ Oh, by Our Lady, father,” replied the Smith, “ I love the poor 
little braggadocio, and could not think of his sitting rueful and 
silent in the Provost’s hall, while all the rest of them, and in 
especial that venomous Pottingar, were telling their mind.” 

“ I'hou art even too good-natured a fellow, Henry,” answered 
Simon. “ But mark the difference betwixt these two men. The 
harmless little Bonnet-maker assumes the airs of a dragon, to dis- 
guise his natural cowardice, while the Pottingar wilfully desires 
to show himself timid, poor-spirited, and humble, to conceal the 
danger of his temper. The adder is not the less deadly that he 
creeps under a stone. I tell thee, son Henry, that for all his sneak- 
ing looks and timorous talking, this wretched anatomy loves mis- 
chief more than he fears danger. — But here we stand in front of 
the Provost’s castle, and a lordly place is Kinfauns, and a credit 
to the city it is, to have the owner of such a gallant castle for its 
chief magistrate” — The Fair Maid of Perth. 

12 Claud Halcro’s Story of Mfeting Glorious 
John Dryden 

[The scene is the jolly home of Magnus Trail, a Zetland udaller 
or landownet , who is giving a St John's Eve party, during which 
Claud Halcro, an old bard, insists upon his fellow-guest Mordaunt 
Mertoun hearing about Dryden the poet. Incidentally, Halcro' s 
enthusiasm for “ glorious John ” reflects that of Scott, who a few 
years previous to writing this story edited the works of Dryden and 
contributed a Life Period of the scene, 1700. Locality, Shetland ] 

. The good liquor was not slow in performing its office of 
exhilaration, and, as the revel advanced, some ancient Norse drink- 
ing-songs were sung with great effect by the guests, tending to 
show, that if, from want of exercise, the martial virtues of their 
ancestors had decayed among the Zetlanders, they could still 
actively and intensely enjoy so much of the pleasures of Valhalla 
as consisted in quaffing the oceans of mead and brown ale, which 
were promised by Odin to those who should share his Scandinavian 
paiadise At length, excited by the cup and song, the diffident grew 
bold, and the modest loquacious — ^all became desirous of talking, 
and none were willing to listen — each man mounted his own 
special hobby-horse, and began eagerly to call on his neighbours to 
witness his agility Amongst others, the little bard, who had now 
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got next to our friend Mordaunt Mertoun, evinced a positive 
determination to commence and conclude, m all its longitude and 
latitude, the story of his introduction to glorious John Dryden, 
and Triptolemus Yellowley, as his spirits arose, shaking off a feel- 
ing of involuntary awe, with which he was impressed by the opu- 
lence indicated in all he saw around him, as well as by the respect 
paid to Magnus Troil by the assembled guests, began to broach, to 
the astonished and somewhat offended Udaller, some of those pro- 
jects for ameliorating the islands which he had boasted of to his 
fellow-travellers upon their journey of the morning. . . . 

Mordaunt, who, like his father, shunned the festive cup, 
did not partake in the cheerfulness which the ship diffused among 
the guests as they unloaded it, and the pinnace, as it circumnavi- 
gated the table. But, in low spirits as he seemed, he was the more 
meet prey for the story-telling Halcro, who had fixed upon him, 
as in a favourable state to play the part of listener, with something 
of the same instinct that directs the hooded crow to the sick sheep 
among the flock, which will most patiently suffer itself to be made 
a prey of. Joyfully did the poet avail himself of the advantages 
afforded by Mordaunt’s absence of mind, and unwillingness to 
exert himself in measures of active defence With the unfailing 
dexterity peculiar to prosers, he contrived to dribble out his tale 
to double its usual length, by the exercise of the privilege of un- 
limited digressions, so that the story, like a horse on the grand pas, 
seemed to be advancing with rapidity, while, in reality, it scarce 
was progressive at the rate of a yard in the quarter of an hour. At 
length, however, he had discussed, in all its various bearings and 
relations, the history of his friendly landlord, the master fashioner 
in Russel Street, including a short sketch of five of his relations, 
and anecdotes of three of his principal rivals, together with some 
general observations upon the dress and fashion of the period , and 
having marched thus far through the environs and outworks of his 
story, he arrived at the body of the place, for so the Wits’ Coffee- 
house might be termed He paused on the threshold, however, to 
explain the nature of his landlord’s right occasionally to intrude 
himself into this well-known temple of the Muses, 

“ It consisted,” said Halcro, “ in the two principal points, of 
bearing and forbearing, for my friend Thimblethwaite was a 
person of wit himself, and never quarrelled with any jest which 
the wags who frequented that house were flinging about, like 
squibs and crackers on a rejoicing night, and then, though some of 
the wits — ay, and I daresay the greater number, might have had 
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some dealings with him in the way of trade, he never was the 
person to put any man of genius in unpleasant remembrance of such 
trifles. And though, my dear young Master Mordaunt, you may 
think this IS but ordinary civility, because in this country it happens 
seldom that there is either much borrowing or lending, and because, 
praised be Heaven, there are neither bailiffs nor sheriff-ofHcers to 
take a poor fellow by the neck, and because there are no prisons to 
put him into when they have done so, yet, let me tell you, that 
such a lamblike forbearance as that of my poor, dear, deceased land- 
lord, Thimblethwaite, is truly uncommon within the London bills 
of mortality I could tell you of such things that have happened 
even to myself, as well as others, with these cursed London trades- 
men, as would make your hair stand on end — But what the devil 
has put old Magnus into such note ? He shouts as if he were trying 
his voice against a north-west gale of wind.” 

Loud indeed was the roar of the old Udaller, as, worn out of 
patience by the schemes of improvement which the factor was now 
undauntedly pressing upon his consideration, he answered him (to 
use an Ossiamc phrase) like a wave upon a rock 

" Trees, Sir Factor — talk not to me of trees I I care not though 
there never be one on the island, tall enough to hang a coxcomb 
upon We will have no trees but those that rise in our havens — the 
good trees that have yards for boughs, and standing rigging for 
leaves ” 

“ But touching the draining of the lake of Braebaster, whereof 
I spoke to you, Master Magnus Troil,” said the persevering agri- 
culturist, “ whilk I opine would be of so much consequence, there 
are two ways — down the Linklater glen, or by the Scalmester 
burn. Now, having taken the level of both ” 

“ There is a third way, Master Yellowley,” answered the land- 
lord. 

“ I profess I can see none,” replied Triptolemus, with as much 
good faith as a joker could desire in the subject of his wit, “ in respect 
that the hill called Braebaster on the south, and ane high bank 
on the north, of whilk I cannot carry the name rightly in my 
head ” 

“ Do not tell us of hills and banks. Master Y ellowley — there is 
a third way of draining the loch, and it is the only way that shall 
be tried in my day. You say my Lord Chamberlain and I are the 
joint proprietors — so be it — let each of us start an equal propor- 
tion of brandy, Jime-j’uice, and sugar, into the loch — a. ship's cargo 
or two will do the job — let us assemble all the jolly Udallers of 
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the country, and in twenty-four hours you shall see dry ground 
where the loch of Braebaster now is.” 

A loud laugh of applause, which for a time actually silenced 
Tnptolemus, attended a jest so very well suited to time and place 
— a jolly toast was given — a merry song was sung — the ship un- 
loaded her sweets — the pinnace made its genial rounds — the duet 
betwixt Magnus and Triptolemus, which had attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole company from its superior vehemence, now once 
more sunk, and merged into the general hum of the convivial table, 
and the poet Halcro again resumed his usurped possession of the 
ear of Mordaunt Mertoun 

“ Whereabouts was I ? ” he said, with a tone which expressed 
to his weary listener more plainly than words could, how much of 
his desultory tale yet remained to be told “ O, I remember — we 
were just at the door of the Wits’ Coffeehouse — it was set up by 
one ” 

“ Nay, but, my dear Master Halcro,” said his hearer, some- 
what impatiently, “ I am desirous to hear of your meeting with 
Dryden.” 

“ What, with glorious John ? — true — ay — where was I ? At 
the Wits’ Coffeehouse — ^W ell, in at the door we got — the waiters, 
and so forth, staring at me, for as to Thimblethwaite, honest 
fellow, his was a well-known face — I can tell you a story about 
that ” 

“ Nay, but John Dryden ^ ” said Mordaunt, in a tone which 
deprecated further digression 

“ Ay, ay, glorious John — where was I — ^Well, as we stood 
close by the bar, where one fellow sat grinding of coffee, and 
another putting up tobacco into penny parcels — a pipe and a dish 
cost just a penny — then and there it was that I had the first peep 
of him. One Dennis sat near him, who ” 

“ Nay, but John Dryden — what like was he ? ” demanded 
Mordaunt. 

“ Like a little fat old man, with his own grey hair, and in a full- 
trimmed black suit, that sat close as a glove. Honest Thimble- 
thwaite let no one but himself shape for glorious John, and he had 
a slashing hand at a sleeve, I promise you. — But there is no getting 
a mouthful of common sense spoken here — d — n that Scotchman, 
he and old M^nus are at it again 1 ” 

It was very true, and although the interruption did not re- 
semble a thunder-clap, to which the former stentorian exclamation 
of the Udaller might have been likened, it was a close and clamor- 
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ous dispute, ouintalned by question, answer, retort, and repartee, 
as closely huddled upon each other as the sounds which announce 
from a distance a close and sustained fire of musketry. 

“ Hear reason, sir ? ” said the Udaller, “ we will hear reason, 
and speak reason too; and if reason fall short, you shall have rhyme 
to boot. — Ha, my little friend Halcro I ” 

Though cut off m the middle of his best story, (if that could be 
said to have a middle which had neither beginning nor end,) the 
bard bristled up at the summons, like a corps of light infantry when 
ordered up to the support of the grenadiers, looked smart, slapped 
the table with his hand, and denoted his becoming readiness to back 
his hospitable landlord, as becomes a well-entertained guest. Trip- 
tolemus was a little daunted at this reinforcement of his adversary, 
he paused, like a cautious general, in the sweeping attack which 
he had commenced on the peculiar usages of Zetland, and spoke 
not again until the Udaller poked him with the insulting query, 
“Where is your reason now. Master Yellowley, that you were 
deafening me with a moment since ? ” 

“ Be but patient, worthy sir,” replied the agriculturist; “what 
on earth can you or any other man say in defence of that thing you 
call a plough, m this blinded country ? Why, even the savage 
Highlandmen, in Caithness and Sutherland, can make more work, 
and better, with their gascromh, or whatever they call it.” 

“ But what ails you at it, sir ^ ” said the Udaller, “ let me hear 
your objections to it. It tills our land, and what would ye more ? ” 
“ It hath but one handle or stilt,” replied Triptolemus. 

“ And who the devil,” said the poet, aiming at something smart, 
“ would wish to need a pair of stilts, if he can manage to walk with 
a single one ? ” 

“ Or tell me,” said Magnus Troil, “ how it were possible for 
Neil of Lupness, that lost one arm by his fall from the crag of 
Nekbreckan, to manage a plough with two handles ? ” 

“ The harness is of raw seal-skin,” said Triptolemus. 

“ It will save dressed leather,” answered Magnus T roil. 

“ It is drawn by four wretched bullocks,” said the agriculturist, 
“ that are yoked breast-fashion; and two women must follow this 
unhappy instrument, and complete the furrows with a couple of 
shovels.” 

“ Drink about. Master Yellowley,” said the Udaller, “ and, as 
you say in Scotland, ‘ never fash your thumb.’ Our cattle are too 
high-spirited to let one go before the other; our men are too gentle 
and well-nurtured to take the working-field without the women’s 
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company, our ploughs till our land — our land bears us barley; we 
brew our ale, eat our bread, and make strangers welcome to their 
share of it. Here’s to you. Master Yellowley ” 

This was said in a tone meant to be decisive of the question; 
and, accordingly, Halcro whispered to Mordaunt, “That has 
settled the matter, and now we will get on with glorious John — 
There he sat in his suit of full-trimmed black, two years due was 
the bill, as mine honest landlord afterwards told me, — ^and such an 
eye in his head • — none of your burning, blighting, falcon eyes, 
which we poets are apt to make a rout about, — but a soft, full, 
thoughtful, yet penetrating glance — never saw the like of it in my 
life, unless it were little Stephen Kleancogg’s, the fiddler, at 
Papastow, who ’’ 

“ Nay, but John Dryden ^ ” said Mordaunt, who, for want of 
better amusement, had begun to take a sort of pleasure in keeping 
the old gentleman to his narrative, as men herd in a restiff sheep, 
when they wish to catch him He returned to his theme, with his 
usual phrase of “ Ay, true — glorious John — Well, sir, he cast his 
eye, such as I have described it, on mine landlord, and ‘ Honest 
Tim,’ said he, ‘ what hast thou got here ? ’ and all the wits, and 
lords, and gentlemen, tiiat used to crowd round him, like the 
wenches round a pedlar at a fair, they made way for us, and up 
we came to the fireside, where he had his own established chair, — 
I have heard it was carried to the balcony in summer, but it was by 
the fireside when I saw it, — so up came Tim Thimblethwaite, 
through the midst of them, as bold as a lion, and I followed with a 
small parcel under my arm, which I had taken up partly to oblige 
my landlord, as the shop porter was not in the way, and partly that 
I might be thought to have something to do there, for you are to 
think there was no admittance at the Wits’ for strangers who had 
no business there — I have heard that Sir Charles Sedley said a 
good thing about that ’’ 

“ Nay, but you forget glorious John,’’ said Mordaunt. 

“ Ay, glorious you may well call him They talk of their Black- 
more, and Shadwell, and such like, — not fit to tie the latchets of 
John’s shoes — ‘ Well,’ he said to my landlord, ‘ what have you got 
there ^ ’ and he, bowing, I warrant, lower than he would to a 
duke, said he had made bold to come and show him the stuff which 
Lady Elizabeth had chose for her nightgown — ‘ And which of 
your geese is that, T im, who has got it tucked under his wing ? ’ — 

‘ He is an Orkney goose, if it please you, Mr. Dryden,’ said Tim, 
who had wit at will, ‘ and he hath brought you a copy of verses for 
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your honour to look at.’ — ‘ Is he amphibious ? ’ said glorious John, 
taking the paper, — and methoueht I could rather have faced a 
battery of cannon than the crackle it gave as it opened, though he 
did not speak in a way to dash one neither, — ^and then he looked at 
the verses, and he was pleased to say, m a very encouraging way 
indeed, with a sort of good-humoured smile on his face, and cer- 
tainly for a fat elderly gentleman, — for I would not compare it to 
Minna’s smile, or Brenda’s, — he had the pleasantest smile I ever 
saw, — ‘Why, Tim,’ he said, ‘this goose of yours will prove a 
swan on your hands’ With that he smiled a little, and they all 
laughed, and none louder than those who stood too far off to hear 
the jest, for every one knew when he smiled there was something 
worth laughing at, and so took it upon trust, and the word passed 
through among the young Templars, and the wits, and the smarts, 
and there was nothing but question on question who we were, 
and one F rench fellow was trying to tell them it was only Monsieur 
Tim Thimblethwaite, but he made such work with his Dumble- 
tate and Timbletate, that 1 thought his explanation would have 
lasted ” 

“ As long as your own story,” thought Mordauntj but the 
narrative was at length finally cut short, by the strong and decided 
voice of the Udaller — The Pirate 

13 Concerning Triptolemus Yellowley and how 
He Got His Name 

[Afr. Triptolemus Yellowley, a Scottish factor, who zvas men- 
tioned in the last selection, is here met at his home in Xetland. He 
was, says his creator, "the chosen missionary of the Chamberlain of 
Orkney and Zetland, a speculative person who designed through the 
medium of Triptolemus to introduce . . a spirit of [agricultural'\ 
improvement , which at that early period was scarce known to exist 
in Scotland itself.'’’ jdpart from the amusing characterisation, the 
selection has a certain historical interest, for it embodies data gathered 
by Scott during a tour in the Orkney Islands in 1814 Period and 
locality, the same as for the last selection ] 

. . At length, and with much difficulty, Mordaunt reached 
the house of this worthy agriculturist, the only refuge from the 
relentless storm which he could hope to meet with for several 
miles, and going straight to the door, with the most undoubting 
confidence of instant admission, he was not a little surprised to find 
It not merely latched, which the weather might excuse, but even 
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bolted, a thing which, as Magnus Trail has already intimated, was 
almost unknown in the Archipelago. To knock, to call, and finally 
to batter the door with staff and stones, were the natural resources 
of the youth, who was rendered alike impatient by the pelting of 
the storm, and by encountering such most unexpected and unusual 
obstacles to instant admission. As he was suffered, however, for 
many minutes to exhaust his impatience in noise and clamour, 
without receiving any reply, we will employ them in informing 
the reader who Tnptolemus Yellowley was, and how he came by 
a name so singular. 

Old Jasper Yellowley, the father of Tnptolemus, (though born 
at the foot of Roseberry-Topping,) had been come over by a certain 
noble Scottish Earl, who, proving too far north for canny York- 
shire, had persuaded him to accept of a farm in the Mearns, where, 
it is unnecessary to add, he found matters very different from what 
he had expected It was in vain that the stout farmer set manfully 
to work, to counterbalance, by superior skill, the inconveniences 
arising from a cold soil and a weeping climate. These might have 
been probably overcome, but his neighbourhood to the Grampians 
exposed him eternally to that species of visitation from the plaided 
gentry, who dwelt within their skirts, which made young Norval 
a warrior and a hero, but only converted Jasper Yellowley into a 
poor man This was, indeed, balanced in some sort by the impres- 
sion which his ruddy cheek and robust form had the fortune to 
make upon Miss Barbara Clinkscale, daughter to the umquhile, 
and sister to the then existing, Clinkscale of that ilk. 

This was thought a horrid and unnatural union in the neighbour- 
hood, considering that the house of Clinkscale had at least as great 
a share of Scottish pride as of Scottish parsimony, and was amply 
endowed with both But Miss Babie had her handsome fortune 
of two thousand marks at her own disposal, was a woman of spirit 
who had been major and sut juris, (as the writer who drew the con- 
tract assured her,) for full twenty years; so she set consequences 
and commentaries alike at defiance, and wedded the hearty York- 
shire yeoman Her brother and her more wealthy kinsmen drew 
off in disgust, and almost disowned their degraded relative. But the 
house of Clinkscale was allied (like every other family in Scotland 
at the time) to a set of relations who were not so nice — tenth and 
sixteenth cousins, who not only acknowledged their kinswoman 
Babie after her marriage with Y ellowley, but even condescended to 
eat beans and bacon (though the latter was then the abomination 
of the Scotch as much as of the Jews) with her husband, and would 
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willingly have cemented the friendship by borrowing a little cash 
from him, had not his good lady (who understood trap as well as 
any woman in the Meams) put a negative on this advance to 
intimacy. Indeed she knew how to make young Deilbehcket, 
old Dougald Baresword, the Laird of Bandybrawl, and others, pay 
for the hospitality which she did not think proper to deny them, 
by rendering them useful in her negotiations with the lighthanded 
lads beyond the Cairn, who, finding their late object of plunder 
was now allied to “ kend folks, and owned by them at kirk and 
market,” became satisfied, on a moderate yearly composition, to 
desist from their depredations. 

This eminent success reconciled Jasper to the dominion which 
his wife began to assume over him, and which was much con- 
firmed by her proving to be — ^let me see — what is the prettiest 
mode of expressing it ? — in the family way. On this occasion, Mrs. 
Yellowley had a remarkable dream, as is the usual practice of 
teeming mothers previous to the birth of an illustrious offspring. 
She “ was a-dreamed,” as her husband expressed it, that she was 
safely delivered of a plough, drawn by three yoke of Angus-shire 
oxen; and being a mighty investigator into such portents, she sat 
herself down with her gossips, to consider what the thing might 
mean. Honest Jasper ventured, with much hesitation, to intimate 
his own opinion, that the vision had reference rather to things past 
than things future, and might have been occasioned by his wife’s 
nerves having been a little startled by meeting in the loan above the 
house his own great plough with the six oxen, which were the 
pride of his heart. But the good cummers * raised such a hue and 
cry against this exposition, that Jasper was fain to put his fingers 
in his ears, and to run out of the apartment. 

“ Hear to him,” said an old whigamore carline — “ hear to him, 
wi’ his owsen, that are as an idol to him, even as the calf of Bethel ' 
Na, na — it’s nae pleugh of the flesh that the bonny lad-bairn — for 
a lad It sail be — sail e’er striddie between the stilts o’ — it’s the 
pleugh of the spirit — ^and I trust mysell to see him wag the head o’ 
him in a pu’pit ; or, what’s better, on a hill-side.” 

“ Now the dell’s in your whi^cry,” said the old lady Glen- 
prosing; “ wad ye hae our cummer’s bonny lad-bairn wag the head 
aff his shouthers like your godly Mess James Guthrie, that ye 
hald such a clavering about ? — Na, na, he sail walk a mair siccar 
path, and be a dainty curate — ^and say he should live to be a bishop, 
what the waur wad he be ? ” 


^ j / Go»sip» 
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The gauntlet thus fairly flung down by one sibyl, was caught 
up by another, and the controversy between preslwtery and episco- 
pacy raged, roared, or rather screamed, a round of cinnamon-water 
serving only like oil to the flame, till Jasper entered with the 
plough-staff ; and by the awe of his presence, and the shame of mis- 
behaving “ before the stranger man,” imposed some conditions of 
silence upon the disputants. 

I do not know whether it was impatience to give to the light a 
being destined to such high and doubtful fates, or whether poor 
Dame Yellowley was rather frightened at the hurly-burly which 
had taken place in her presence, but she was taken suddenly ill; 
and, contrary to the formula in such cases used and provided, was 
soon reported to be “ a good deal worse than was to be expected ” 
She took the opportunity (having still all her wits about her) to 
extract from her sympathetic husband two promises: first, that he 
would christen the child, whose birth was like to cost her so dear, 
by a name indicative of the vision with which she had been 
favoured, and next, that he would educate him for the ministry. 
The canny Yorkshireman, thinking she had a good title at present 
to dictate in such matters, subscribed to all she required. A man- 
child was accordingly born under these conditions, but the state 
of the mother did not permit her for many days to enquire how far 
they had been complied with When she was in some degree con- 
valescent, she was informed, that as it was thought fit the child 
should be immediately christened, it had received the name of Trip- 
tolemus, the Curate, who was a man of some classical skill, con- 
ceiving that this epithet contained a handsome and classical allusion 
to the visionary plough, with its triple yoke of oxen. Mrs. Yellow- 
ley was not much delighted with the manner in which her request 
had been complied with , but grumbling being to as little purpose 
as in the celebrated case of Tristram Shandy, she e’en sat down 
contented with the heathenish name, and endeavoured to counter- 
act the effects it might produce upon the taste and feelings of the 
nominee, by such an education as might put him above the slightest 
thought of sacks, coulters, stilts, mould-boards, or any thing 
connected with the servile drudgery of the plough. 

Jasper, sage Yorkshireman, smiled slyly in his sleeve, conceiv- 
ing that young Trippie was likely to prove a chip of the old block, 
and would rather take after the jolly Y orkshire yeoman, than the 
gentle but somewhat atgre blood of the house of Clinkscale. He 
remarked, with suppressed glee, that the tune which best answered 
the purpose of a lullaby was the “ Ploughman’s Whistle,” and the 
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first words the infant learned to stammer were the names of the 
oxen; moreover, that the “hern ” preferred home-brewed ale to 
Scotch twopenny, and never quitted hold of the tankard with so 
much reluctance as when there had been, by some manoeuvre of 
Jasper’s own device, a double straik of malt allowed to the brewing, 
above that which was sanctioned by the most liberal recipe of which 
his dame’s household thrift admitted. Besides this, when no other 
means could be fallen upon to divert an occasional fit of squalling, 
his father observed that Trip could be always silenced by jingling 
a bridle at his ear. From all which symptoms he used to swear in 
private, that the boy would prove true Yorkshire, and mother and 
mother’s kin would have small share of him 

Meanwhile, and within a year after the birth of Triptolemus, 
Mrs. Yellowley bore a daughter, named after herself Barbara, 
who, even in earliest infancy, exhibited the pinched nose and thin 
lips by which the Clinkscale family were distinguished amongst the 
inhabitants of the Mearns, and as her childhood advanced, the 
readiness with which she seized, and the tenacity wherewith she 
detained, the playthings of Triptolemus, besides a desire to bite, 
pinch, and scratch, on slight, or no provocation, were all con- 
sidered by attentive observers as proofs, that Miss Babie would 
prove “ her mother over again ” Malicious people did not stick 
to say, that the acrimony of the Clinkscale blood had not, on this 
occasion, been cooled and sweetened by that of Old England; that 
young Deilbelicket was much about the house, and they could not 
Out think It odd that Mrs Yellowley, who, as the whole world 
knew, gave nothing for nothing, should be so uncommonly atten- 
tive to heap the trencher, and to fill the caup, of an idle blackguard 
ne’er-do-weel. But when folk had once looked upon the austere 
and awfully virtuous countenance of Mrs Yellowley, they did 
full justice to her propriety of conduct, and Deilbelicket’s delicacy 
of taste. 

Meantime young Triptolemus, having received such instruc- 
tions as the Curate could give him, (for though Dame Yellowley 
adhered to the persecuted Remnant, her jolly husband, edified by 
the black gown and prayer-book, still conformed to the church as 
by law established,) was, in due process of time, sent to Saint 
Andrews to prosecute his studies He went, it is true , but with an 
eye turned back with sad remembrances on his father’s plough, his 
father’s pancakes, and his father’s ale, for which the small-beer of 
the college, commonly there termed “ thorough-go-nimble,” furn- 
ished a poor substitute. Yet he advanced in his learning, being 
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found, however, to show a particular favour to such audiors of 
antiquity as had made the improvement of the soil the object of 
their researclies. He endured the Bucolics of Virgil — the Georgies 
he had by heart — ^but the ^Eneid he could not away with ; and he 
was particularly severe upon the celebrated line expressing a charge 
of cavalry, because, as he understood the word putrem^* he opined 
that the combatants, in their inconsiderate ardour, galloped over a 
new-manured ploughed field. Cato, the Roman Censor, was his 
favourite among classical heroes and philosophers, not on account 
of the strictness of his morals, but because of his treatise de Re 
Rustica. He had ever in his mouth the phrase of Cicero, Jam 
neminem antepones Catont He thought well of Palladius, and of 
Terentius Varro, but Columella was his pocket-companion To 
these ancient worthies, he added the more modern Tusser, Hartlib, 
and other writers on rural economics, not forgetting the lucubra- 
tions of the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, and such of the better- 
informed Philomaths, who, instead of loading their almanacks with 
vain predictions of political events, pretended to see what seeds 
would grow and what would not, and direct the attention of their 
readers to that course of cultivation from which the production of 
good crops may be safely predicted, modest sages, in fine, who, 
careless of the rise and downfall of empires, content themselves 
with pointing out the fit seasons to reap and sow, with a fair guess 
at the weather which each month will be likely to present 5 as, for 
example, that if Heaven pleases, we shall have snow in January, 
and the author will stake his reputation that July proves, on the 
whole, a month of sunshine Now, although the Rector of Saint 
Leonard’s was greatly pleased, in general, with the quiet, laborious, 
and studious bent of Tnptolemus Yellowley, and deemed him, in 
so far, worthy of a name of four syllables having a Latin termina- 
tion, yet he relished not, by any means, his exclusive attention to 
his favourite authors It savoured of the earth, he said, if not of 
something worse, to have a man’s mind always grovelling in mould, 
stercorated or unstercorated, and he pointed out, but in vain, 
history, and poetry, and divinity, as more elevating subjects of 
occupation Tnptolemus Yellowley was obstinate in his own 
course. Of the battle of Pharsalia, he thought not as it affected the 
freedom of the world, but dwelt on the rich crop which the Ema- 
thian fields were likely to produce the next season. In vernacular 
poetry, Tnptolemus could scarce be prevailed upon to read a single 
couplet, excepting old T usser, as aforesaid, whose Hundred Points 

* Quadrupedumque putrem »onitu quatit ungula campum 
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of Good Husbandry he had got by heart; and excepting also Piers 
Ploughman’s Vision, which, charmed with the title, he bought 
with avidity from a packman, but after reading the two first pages, 
flung It into the fire as an impudent and misnamed political libel. 
As to divinity, he summed that matter up by reminding his instruc- 
tors, that to labour the earth and win his bread with the toil of his 
body and sweat of his brow, was the lot imposed upon fellen man , 
and, for his part, he was resolved to discharge, to the best of his 
abilities, a task so obviously necessary to existence, leaving others 
to speculate as much as they would upon the more recondite 
mysteries of theology. 

With a spirit so much narrowed and limited to the concerns of 
rural life, it maj be doubted whether the proficiency of Trij^ 
tolemus in learning, or the use he was like to make of his acqui- 
sitions, would have much gratified the ambitious hope of his 
affectionate mother. It is true, he expressed no reluctance to em- 
brace the profession of a clergyman, which suited well enough with 
the habitual personal indolence which sometimes attaches to specu- 
lative dispositions He had views, to speak plainly, (I wish they 
were peculiar to himself,) of cultivating the giebe six days in the 
week, preaching on the seventh with due regularity, and dining 
with some fat franklin or country laird, with whom he could smoke 
a pipe and drink a tankard after dinner, and mix in secret conference 
on the exhaustless subject, 

Quid faciat Lctae scgeies 

Now, this plan, besides that it indicated nothing of what was then 
called the root of the matter, implied necessarily the possession of 
a manse; and the possession of a manse inferred compliance with 
the doctrines of prelacy, and other enormities of the time. There 
was some question how far manse and glebe, stipend, both victual 
and money, might have outbalanced the good lady’s predisposition 
towards Presbytery, but her zeal was not put to so severe a trial. 
She died before her son had completed his studies, leaving her 
afflicted spouse just as disconsolate as was to be expected. The first 
act of old Jasper’s undivided administration was to recall his son 
from Saint Andrews, in order to obtain his assistance in his domestic 
labours. And here it might have been supposed that our Trip- 
tolemus, sunrmoned to carry into practice what he had so fondly 
studied in theory, must have been, to use a simile which he would 
have thought lively, like a cow entering upon a clover park. Alas, 
mistaken thought^ and deceitful hopes of mankind ' 
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A laughing philosopher, the Democritus of our day, once, in a 
moral lecture, compared human life to a table pierced with a 
number of holes, each of which has a pm made exactly to fit it, 
but which pins being stuck in hastily, and without selection, chance 
leads inevitably to the most awkward mistakes. “ For how often 
do we see,” the orator pathetically concluded, — “ how often, I 
say, do we see the round man stuck into the three-cornered hole ! ” 
This new illustration of the vagaries of fortune set every one 
present into convulsions of laughter, excepting one fat alderman, 
who seemed to make the case his own, and insisted that it was no 
jesting matter. To take up the simile, however, which is an excel- 
lent one. It IS plain that Tnptolemus Yellowley had been shaken 
out of the bag at least a hundred years too soon If he had come 
on the stage in our own time, that is, if he had flourished at any 
time within these thirty or forty years, he could not have missed 
to have held the office of vice-president of some eminent agricul- 
tural society, and to have transacted all the business thereof under 
the auspices of some noble duke or lord, who, as the matter might 
happen, either knew, or did not know, the difference betwixt a 
horse and a cart, and a cart-horse He could not have missed such 
preferment, for he was exceedingly learned in all those particulars, 
which, being of no consequence in actual practice, go, of course, 
a great way to constitute the character of a connoisseur in any 
art, and especially in agriculture But, alas’ Tnptolemus Yellow- 
ley had, as we already have hinted, come into the world at least a 
century too soon, for, instead of sitting in an arm-chair, with a 
hammer in his hand, and a bumper of port before him, giving forth 
the toast, — “ To breeding, in all its branches,” his father planted 
him betwixt the stilts of a plough, and invited him to guide the 
oxen, on whose beauties he would, in our day, have descanted, 
and whose rumps he would not have goaded, but have carved. Old 
Jasper complained, that although no one talked so well of common 
and several, wheat and rape, fallow and lea, as his learned son, 
(whom he always called Tolimus,) yet, “ dang it,” added the 
Seneca, “ nought thrives wi’ un — nought thrives wi’ un ’ ” It 
was still worse, when Jasper, becoming frail and ancient, was 
obliged, as happened in the course of a few years, gradually to yield 
up the reins of government to the academical neophyte. 

As if Nature had meant him a spite, he had got one of the 
dourest and most intractable farms in the Mearns, to try conclu- 
sions withal, a place which seemed to yield every thing but what 
the agriculturist wanted, for there were plenty of thistles, which 
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indicates dry land; and store of fern, which is said to intimate 
deep land ; and nettles, which show where lime hath been applied ; 
and deep furrows in the most unlikely spots, which intimated that 
It had been cultivated in former days by the Peghts, as popular 
tradition bore. There was also enougn of stones to keep the ground 
warm, according to the creed of some farmers, and great abundance 
of springs to render it cool and sappy, according to the theory of 
others It was in vain that, acting alternately on these opinions, 
poor Tnptolemus endeavoured to avail himself of the supposed 
capabilities of the soil No kind of butter that might be churned 
could be made to stick upon his own bread, any more than on that 
of poor Tusser, whose Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, so 
useful to others of his day, were never to himself worth as many 
pennies.* 

In fact, excepting an hundred acres of infield, to which old 
Jasper had early seen the necessity of limiting his labours, there 
was not a corner of the farm fit for any thing but to break plough- 
graith, and kill cattle And then, as for the part which was really 
tilled with some profit, the expense of the farming establishment 
of T riptolemus, and his disposition to experiment, soon got rid of 
any good arising from the cultivation of it “ The carles and the 
cart-avers,” he confessed, with a sigh, speaking of his farm-servants 
and horses, “ make it all, and the carles and cart-avers eat it all, ” 
a conclusion which might sum up the year-book of many a gentle- 
man farmer. 

Matters would have soon been brought to a close with Tnp- 
tolemus in the present day He would have got a bank-credit, 
manoeuvred with wind-bills, dashed out upon a large scale, and 
soon have seen his crop and stock sequestered by the Sheriff; but 
in those days a man could not ruin himself so easily The whole 
Scottish tenantry stood upon the same level flat of poverty, so that 
it was extremely difficult to find any vantage ground, by climbing 
up to which a man might have an opportunity of actually breaking 
his neck with some ^clat They were pretty much in the situation 
of people, who, being totally without credit, may indeed suffer 
from indigence, but cannot possibly become bankrupt Besides, 
notwithstanding the failure of Triptolemus’s projects, there was 

• This 19 adnutted by the rnglish agncultunst — 

“ My music since has been the plough, 

Entangled with some care among , 

The gain not great, the pain enough, 

Hath made me sing another song 
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to be balanced against the expenditure which they occasioned, all 
the savings which the extreme economy of his sister Barbara could 
effect; and in truth her exertions were wonderful. She might have 
realized, if any one could, the idea of the learned philosopher, who 
pronounced that sleeping was a fancy, and eating but a habit, and 
who appeared to the world to have renounced both, until it was 
unhappily discovered that he had an intrigue with the cook-maid 
of the family, who indemnified him for his privations by giving 
him private entree to the pantry, and to a share of her own couch. 
But no such deceptions were practised by Barbara Y ellowley. She 
was up early, and down late, and seemed, to her over-watched 
and over-tasked maidens, to be as wakertfe as the cat herself. Then, 
for eating, it appeared that the air was a banquet to her, and she 
would fain have made it so to her retinue. Her brother, who, 
besides being lazy in his person, was somewhat luxurious in his 
appetite, would willingly now and then have tasted a mouthful of 
animal food, were it but to know how his sheep were fed off; but 
a proposal to eat a child could not have startled Mistress Barbara 
more; and, being of a compliant and easy disposition, Triptolemus 
reconciled himself to the necessity of a perpetual Lent, too happy 
when he could get a sciap of butter to his oaten cake, or (as they 
lived on the banks of the Lsk) escape the daily necessity of eating 
salmon, whether in or out of season, six days out of the seven. 

But although Mrs Barbara brought faithfully to the joint stock 
all savings which her awful powers of economy accomplished to 
scrape together, and although the dower of their mother was by 
degrees expended, or nearly so, m aiding them upon extreme 
occasions, the term at length approached when it seemed im- 
possible that they could sustain the conflict any longer against the 
evil star of T nptolemus, as he called it himself, or the natural result 
of his absurd speculations, as it was termed by others. Luckily at 
this sad crisis, a god jumped down to their relief out of a machine. 
In plain English, the noble lord, who owned their farm, arrived 
at his mansion-house in their neighbourhood, with his coach and 
SIX and his running footmen, in the full splendour of the seventeenth 
century. 

This person of quality was the son of the nobleman who had 
brought the ancient Jasper into the country from Yorkshire, and 
he was, like his father, a fanciful and scheming man.'" He had 

* Goviskmint or Zitlano — At the penod auppoged, the Earli of Morton held the 
islands of Orlmey and Zetland, originally granted m 1643, confirmed in 1707, and rendered 
absolute in 1742. This gave the family much property and influence, which they usually 
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schemed well for himself, however, amid the mutations of the 
time, having obtuned, for a certain period of years, the administra- 
tion of the remote islands of Orkney and Zetland, for payment of 
a certain rent, with the right of maKing the most of whatever was 
the property or revenue of the crown in these districts, under the 
title of Lord Chamberlain. Now, his lordship had become pos- 
sessed with a notion, in itself a very true one, that much might be 
done to render this grant available, by improving the culture of the 
crown lands, both in Orkney and Zetland; and then having some 
acquaintance with our friend Tnptolemus, he thought (rather less 
happily) that he might prove a person capable of furthering his 
schemes. He sent for him to the great Hall-house, and was so 
much edified by the way in which our friend laid down the law 
upon every given subject relating to rural economy, that he lost 
no time in securing the co-operation of so valuable an assistant, 
the first step being to release him from his present unprofitable farm. 

The terms were arranged much to the mind of Tnptolemus, 
who had already been taught, by many years’ experience, a dark 
sort of notion, that without undervaluing or doubting for a moment 
his own skill, it would be quite as well that almost all the trouble 
and risk should be at the expense of his employer. Indeed, the 
hopes of advantage which he held out to his patron were so con- 
siderable, that the Lord Chamberlain dropped every idea of admit- 
ting his dependant into any share of the expected profits , for, rude 
as the arts of agriculture were in Scotland, they were far superior 
to those known and practised in the regions of Thule, and Trip- 
tolemus Yellowley conceived himself to be possessed of a degree 
of insight into these mysteries far superior to what was possessed 
or practised even in the Mearns. The improvement, therefore, 
which was to be expected, would bear a double proportion, and 
the Lord Chamberlain was to reap all the profit, deducting a hand- 
some salary for his steward Yellowley, together with the accom- 
modation of a house and domestic farm, for the support of his 
family. Joy seized the heart of Mistress Barbara, at hearing this 
happy termination of what threatened to be so very bad an affair 
as the lease of Cauldacres. 

“ If we cannot,” she said, “ provide for our own house, when 
all is coming in, and nothing going out, surely we must be worse 
than infidels ! ” 

uercited bj facton, named chamberlaina In 1766 this property was sold by the then 
Earl of Morton to Sir Lawrence Dundas, by whose son, Lord Dundas, it is now held [> t,, 
1831] 
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Triptolemus was a busy man for some time, huffing and puffing, 
and eating and drinking m every changehouse, while he ordered 
and collected together proper implements of agriculture, to be used 
by the natives of these devoted islands, whose destinies were 
menaced with this formidable change. Singular tools these would 
seem, if presented before a modern agricultural society; but every 
thing is relative, nor could the heavy cartload of timber, called the 
old Scots plough, seem less strange to a Scottish farmer of this 
present day, than the corslets and casques of the soldiers of Cortes 
might seem to a regiment of our own army Yet the latter con- 
quered Mexico, and undoubtedly the former would have been a 
splendid improvement on the state of agriculture in Thule. 

We have never been able to learn why Triptolemus preferred 
fixing his residence in Zetland to becoming an inhabitant of the 
Orkneys Perhaps he thought the inhabitants of the latter Archi- 
pielago the more simple and docile of the two kindred tribes, or 
perhaps he considered the situation of the house and farm he him- 
self was to occupy, (which was indeed a tolerable one,) as prefer- 
able to that which he had it in his power to have obtained upon 
Pomona (so the main island of the Orkneys is entitled) At Harfra, 
or, as It was sometimes called, Stourburgh, from the remains of a 
Pictish fort, which was almost close to the mansion-house, the 
factor settled himself, m the plenitude of his authority, determined 
to honour the name he bore by his exertions, in precept and example, 
to civilize the Zetlanders, and improve their very confined know- 
ledge in the primary arts of human life — The Ptrate 

14 The Trial of Effie Deans 

[Effie Deans ts a prisoner in the Tolbooth, Edinburgh, on a charge 
of murdering her newly-born child ; and her sister ’Jeanie, conducted 
by Ratcliffe, a warder, visits her on the eve of the trial Period, 
1736 Locality of the story, Edinburgh and London.'] 

. . . Ratcliffe marshalled her the way to the apartment where 
Effie was confined 

Shame, fear, and grief, had contended for mastery in the poor 
prisoner’s bosom during the whole morning, while she had looked 
forward to this meeting, but when the door opened, all gave way 
to a confused and strange feeling that had a tinge of joy m it, as, 
throwing herself on her sister’s neck, she ejaculated, “ My dear 
Jeanie! — my dear Jeanie' it’s lang since I hae seen ye.” Jeanie 
returned the embrace with an earnestness that partook almost of 
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rapture, but it was only a flitting emotion, like a sunbeam un- 
expectedly penetrating betwixt the clouds of a tempest, and obscured 
almost as soon as visible. The sisters walked together to the side 
of the pallet bed, and sate down side by side, took hold of each 
other’s hands, and looked each other in the face, but without speak- 
ing a word. In this posture they remained for a minute, while the 
gleam of _)oy gradually faded from their features, and gave way to 
the most intense expression, first of melancholy, and then of agony, 
till, throwing themselves again into each other’s arms, they, to 
use the language of Scripture, lifted up their voices and wept 
bitterly. 

Even the hard-hearted turnkey, who had spent his life in scenes 
calculated to stifle both conscience and feeling, could not witness 
this scene without a touch of human sympathy It was shown in a 
trifling action, but which had more delicacy in it than seemed to 
belong to RatclifFe’s character and station. The unglazed window 
of the miserable chamber was open, and the beams of a bright sun 
fell right upon the bed where the sufferers were seated. With a 
gentleness that had something of reverence in it, Ratcliffe partly 
closed the shutter, and seemed thus to throw a veil over a scene so 
sorrowful 

“Ye are ill, Effie,’’ were the first words Jeanie could utter; 
“ ye are very ill ’’ 

“ O, what wad I gie to be ten times waur, Jeanie' ’’ was the 
reply — “ what wad I gie to be cauld dead afore the ten o’clock bell 
the morn ' And our father — but I am his bairn nae langer now — 
O, I hae nae friend left in the warld' — O, that I were lying dead 
at my mother’s side, m Newbattle kirkyard' ’’ 

“ Hout, lassie,’’ said Ratcliffe, willing to show the interest 
which he absolutely felt, “ dinna be sae dooms down-hearted as a’ 
that, there’s mony a tod hunted that’s no killed Advocate Lang- 
tale has brought folk through waur snappers than a’ this, and 
there’s no a cleverer agent than Nichil Novit e’er drew a bill of 
suspension. Hanged or unhanged, they are weel aff has sic an 
agent and counsel ; ane’s sure o’ fair play Y e are a bonny lass, too, 
an ye wad busk up your cockernonie a bit, and a bonny lass will 
find favour wi’ judge and jury, when they would strap up a grew- 
some carle like me for the fifteenth part of a flea’s hide and tallow, 
d — n them.” 

To this homely strain of consolation the mourners returlililiil no 
answer; indeed, they were so much lost m their own sorrows as 
to have become insensible of Ratcliffe’s presence. “ O EfEe,” iaid 
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her elder sister, “ how could you conceal your situation from me ? 

0 wonuin, had I deserved this at your hand ? — ^had ye s^ke but 
ae word — sorry we might hae been, and shamed we might hae 
been, but this awfu’ dispensation had never come ower us.” 

“ And what gude wad that hae dune f ” answered the prisoner. 
“ Na, na, Jeanie, a’ was ower when ance I forgot what I promised 
when I feulded down the leaf of my Bible. See,” she said, pro- 
ducing the sacred volume, “ the book opens aye at the place o’ 
itsell. O see, Jeanie, what a fearfu’ scripture > ” 

Jeanie took her sister’s Bible, and found that the fatal mark 
was made at this impressive text in the book of Job: “ He hath 
stripped me of my glory, and taken the crown from my head. He 
hath destroyed me on every side, and I am gone And mine hope 
hath he removed like a tree.” 

“ Isna that ower true a doctrine ? ” said the prisoner — “ Isna 
my crown, my honour removed ? And what am I but a poor 
wasted, wan-thriven tree, dug up by the roots, and flung out to 
waste in the highway, that man and beast may tread it under foot ? 

1 thought o’ the bonny bit thorn that our father rooted out o’ the 
yard last May, when it had a’ the flush o’ blossoms on it 5 and then 
It lay in the court till the beasts had trod them a’ to pieces wi’ their 
feet. I little thought, when I was wae for the I 4 t silly green bush 
and its flowers, that I was to gang the same gate mysell.” 

“ O, if ye had spoken a word,” again sobbed Jeanie, — ” if I 
were free to swear that ye had said but ae word of how it stude 
wi’ ye, they couldna hae touched your life this day.” 

“ Could they na ? ” said Effie, with something like awakened 
interest — for life is dear even to those who feel it as a burden — 
“ Wha tauld ye that, Jeanie ? ” 

“ It was ane that kend what he was saying weel eneugh,” re- 
plied Jeanie, who had a natural reluctance at mentioning even the 
name of her sister’s seducer. 

“ Wha was it ? — I conjure ye to tell me,” said Effie, seating 
herself upright. — “ Wha could tak interest in sic a cast-by as I am 
now f — Was it — was it him ? ” 

‘‘ Hout,” said RatclifFe, ‘‘ what signifies keeping the poor lassie 
in a swither ? I’se uphaud it’s been Robertson that learned ye that 
doctrine when ye saw him at Muschat’s Cairn.” 

“ Was It him ? ” said Effie, catching eagerly at his words — 

was it him, Jeanie, indeed ? — O, I see it was him — -poor lad, 
and I was thinking his heart was as hard as the nether millstane — 
and him in sic danger on his ain part — poor George ! ” 
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Somewhat indignant at this burst of tender feeling towards the 
author of her misery, Jeanie could not help exclaiming — “ O Effie, 
how can ye speak that gate of sic a man as that ? ” 

“ We maun forgie our enemies, ye ken,” said poor Effie, with a 
timid look and a subdued voice; for her conscience told her what a 
different character the feelings with which she still regarded her 
seducer bore, compared with the Christian charity under which 
she attempted to veil it. 

“ And ye hae suffered a’ this for him, and ye can think of loving 
him still ? ” said her sister, in a voice betwixt pity and blame. 

“ Love him ? ” answered Effie — “ If I hadna loved as woman 
seldom loves, I hadna been within these wa’s this day, and trow ye, 
that love sic as mine is lightly forgotten ? — Na, na — ye may hew 
down the tree, but ye canna change its bend — And O Jeanie, if 
ye wad do good to me at this moment, tell me every word that he 
said, and whether he was sorry for poor Effie or no ! ” 

” What needs I tell ye ony thing about it,” said Jeanie. “ Ye 
may be sure he had ower muckle to do to save himsell, to speak 
lang or muckle about ony body beside.” 

‘‘That’s no true, Jeanie, though a saunt had said it,” replied 
Effie, with a sparkle of her former lively and irritable temper 
“ But ye dinna k*i, though I do, how far he pat his life in venture 
to save mine.” And looking at Ratchffe, she checked herself and 
was silent. 

“ I fancy,” said Ratchffe, with one of his familiar sneers, “ the 
lassie thinks that naebody has een but hersell — Didna I see when 
Gentle Geordie was seeking to get other folk out of the Tolbooth 
forby Jock Porteous ? but ye are of my mind, hinny — better sit 
and rue, than flit and rue — Y e needna look in my face sae amazed. 
I ken mair things than that, maybe.” 

“ O my God! my God' ” said Effie, springing up and throwing 
herself down on her knees before him — “ D’ye ken where they 
hae putten my bairn ? — O my bairn 1 my bairn ! the poor sackless 
innocent new-born wee ane — bone of my bone, and flesh of my 
flesh ! — O man, if ye wad e’er deserve a portion in heaven, or a 
broken-hearted creature’s blessing upon earth, tell me where they 
hae put my bairn — the sign of my shame, and the partner of my 
suffering 1 tell me wha has taen’t away, or what they hae dune 
wi’t! ” 

“ Hout tout,” said the turnkey, endeavouring to extricate him- 
self from the firm grasp with which she held hun, “ that’s taking 
me at my word wi’ a witness — Bairn, quo’ she ? How the deil 
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suld I ken ony thing of your bairn, huzzy ? Ye maun ask that of 
auld Meg Murdockson, if ye dinna ken ower muckle about it 
yoursell.” 

As his answer destroyed the wild and vague hope which had 
suddenly gleamed upon her, the unhappy prisoner let go her hold 
of his coat, and fell with her face on the pavement of the apartment 
in a strong convulsion fit. 

Jeanie Deans possessed, with her excellently clear understand- 
ing, the concomitant advantage of promptitude of spirit, even in 
the extremity of distress. 

She did not suffer herself to be overcome by her own feelings 
of exquisite sorrow, but instantly applied herself to her sister’s 
relief, with the readiest remedies which circumstances afforded, 
and which, to do Ratcliffe justice, he showed himself anxious to 
suggest, and alert in procuring He had even the delicacy to with- 
draw to the farthest corner of the room, so as to render his official 
attendance upon them as little intrusive as possible, when Effie was 
composed enough again to resume her conference with her sister 

The prisoner once more, in the most earnest and broken tones, 
conjured Jeanie to tell her the particulars of the conference with 
Robertson, and Jeanie felt it was impossible to refuse her this 
gratification 

“ Do ye mind,” she said, “ Effie, when ye were in the fever 
before we left Woodend, and how angry your mother, that’s now 
in a better place, was wi’ me for gieing ye milk and water to drink, 
because ye grat for it Ye were a bairn then, and ye are a woman 
now, and should ken better than ask what canna but hurt you — 
But come weal or woe, I canna refuse ye ony thing that ye ask me 
wi’ the tear in your ee.” 

Again Effie threw herself into her arms, and kissed her cheek 
and forehead, murmuring, “ O, if ye kend how lang it is since I 
heard his name mentioned I — if ye but kend how muckle good it 
does me but to ken ony thing o’ him, that’s like goodness or kind- 
ness, ye wadna wonder that I wish to hear o’ him! ” 

Jeanie sighed, and commenced her narrative of all that had 
passed betwixt Robertson and her, making it as brief as possible. 
Effie listened in breathless anxiety, holding her sister’s hand in 
hers, and keeping her eye fixed upon her face, as if devouring 
every word she uttered. The interjections of “ Poor fellow,” — 
“ Poor George,” which escaped in whispers, and betwixt sighs, 
were the only sounds with which she interrupted the story. When 
It was finished she made a long pause 
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“ And this was his advice ? ” were the first words she uttered- 
“ Just SIC as I hae tell’d ye,” replied her sister 
“ And he wanted you to say something to yon folks, that wad 
save my young life ? ” 

“ He wanted,” answered Jeanie, “ that I suld be mansworn ” 

“ And you tauld him,” said Effie, “ that ye wadna hear o’ 
coming between me and the death that I am to die, and me no 
aughteen year auld yet ? ” 

“ I told him,” replied Jeanie, who now trembled at the turn 
which her sister’s reflections seemed about to take, “ that I daured 
na swear to an untruth ” 

“ And what d’ye ca’ an untruth ? ” said Effie, again showing a 
touch of her former spirit — “ Ye are muckle to blame, lass, if ye 
think a mother would, or could, murder her am bairn — Murder P 
— I wad hae laid down my life just to see a blink o’ its ee ' ” 

“ I do believe,” said Jeanie, “that ye are as innocent of sic a 
purpose as the new-born babe itsell ” 

“ I am glad ye do me that justice,” said Effie, haughtilyj “ it’s 
whiles the faut of very good folk like you, Jeanie, that they think 
a’ the rest of the warld are as bad as the warst temptations can make 
them ” 

“ I dinna deserve this frae ye, Effie,” said her sister, sobbing, 
and feeling at once the injustice of the reproach, and compassion 
for the state of mind which dictated it 

“ Maybe no, sister,” said Effie “ But ye are angry because I 
love Robertson — How can I help loving him, that loves me better 
than body and soul baith ^ — Here he put his life in a niffer, to 
break the prison to let me out, and sure am I, had it stood wi’ him 
as It stands wi’ you ” — Here she paused and was silent. 

“ O, if It stude wi’ me to save ye wi’ risk of my life * ” said 
Jeanie. 

“ Ay, lass,” said her sister, “ that’s lightly said, but no sae lightly 
credited, frae ane that winna ware a word for me, and if it be a 
wrang word, ye’ll hae time cneugh to repent o’t ” 

“ But that word is a grievous sin, and it’s a deeper offence when 
It’s a sin wilfully and presumptuously committed.” 

“ Weel, weel, Jeanie,” said Effie, “ I mind a’ about the sins o’ 
presumption in the questions — ^we’ll speak nae mair about this 
matter, and ye may save your breath to say your carritch; and for 
me, I’ll soon hae nae breath to waste on ony body.” 

“ I must needs say,” interposed Ratcliffe, “ that it’s d — n hard, 
when three words of your mouth would give the girl the chance 
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to nick Moll Blood,* that you make such scrupling about rapping f 
to them. D — n me, if they would take me, if I would not rap to 
all Whatd’yecallum’s — Hyssop’s Fables, for her life — I am us’d 
to’t, b — t me, for less matters. Why, I have smacked calf-skin J 
fifty times m England for a keg of brandy.” 

Never speak mair o’t,” said the prisoner “ It’s just as weel as 
it IS — and gude day, sister; ye keep Mr. Ratcliffe waiting on — Ye’ll 
come back and see me, I reckon, before ” — here she stopped, and 
became deadly pale. 

“ And are we to part in this way,” said Jeanie, “ and you in sic 
deadly peril ? O, Effie, look but up, and say what ye wad hae 
me do, and I could find in my heart amaist to say that I wad 
do’t.” 

“No, Jeanie,” replied her sister, after an effort, “ I am better 
minded now. At my best, I was never half sae gude as ye were, 
and what for suld you begin to mak yoursell waur to save me, now 
that I am no worth saving ? God knows, that in my sober mind, I 
wadna wuss ony living creature to do a wrang thing to save my 
life. I might have fled frae this tolbooth on that awfu’ night wi’ 
ane wad hae carried me through the warld, and friended me, and 
fended for me. But I said to them, let life gang when gude fame 
IS gane before it But this lang imprisonment has broken my spirit, 
and I am whiles sair left to mysell, and then I wad gie the Indian 
mines of gold and diamonds, just for life and breath — for I think, 
Jeanie, I have such roving fits as I used to hae in the fever, but, 
instead of the fiery een, and wolves, and Widow Butler’s bull-seg, 
that I used to see spieling up on my bed, I am thinking now about 
a high, black gibbet, and me standing up, and such seas of faces all 
looking up at poor Effie Deans, and asking if it be her that George 
Robertson used to call the Lily of St. Leonard’s. And then they 
stretch out their faces, and make mouths, and girn at me, and 
which ever way I look, I see a face laughing like Meg Murdock- 
son, when she tauld me I had seen the last of my wean. God pre- 
serve us, Jeanie, that carline has a fearsome face' ” She clapped 
her hands before her eyes as she uttered this exclamation, as if to 
secure herself against seeing the fearful object she had alluded to. 

Jeanie Deans remained with her sister for two hours, during 
which she endeavoured, if possible, to extract something from her 
that might be serviceable in her exculpation But she had nothing 
to say beyond what she had declared on her first examination, with 
the purport of which the reader will be made acquainted in proper 
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time and place. “ They wadna believe her,” she said, “ and she 
had naething mair to tell them.” 

At length RatcliflFe, though reluctantly, informed the sisters that 
there was a necessity that they should part. “ Mr. Novit,” he said, 
“ was to see the prisoner, and maybe Mr. Langtale too Langtale 
likes to look at a bonny lass, whether in prison or out o’ prison ” 

Reluctantly, therefore, and slowly, after many a tear, and many 
an embrace, Jeanie retired from the apartment, and heard its jarring 
bolts turned upon the dear being from whom she was separated 
Somewhat familiarized now even with her rude conductor, she 
offered him a small present in money, with a request he would do 
what he could for her sister’s accommodation. To her surprise, 
Ratcliffe declined the fee. “ I wasna bloody when I was on the 
pad,” he said, “ and I winna be greedy — that is, beyond what’s 
right and reasonable — now that I am in the lock — Keep the siller, 
and for civility, your sister sail hae sic as I can bestow, but I hope 
you’ll think better on it, and rap an oath for her — deil a hair ill 
there is in it, if ye are rapping again the crown I kend a worthy 
minister, as gude a man, bating the deed they deposed him for, as 
ever ye heard claver in a pu’pit, that rapped to a hogshead of pig- 
tail tobacco, just for as muckle as filled his spleuchan.* But maybe 
ye are keeping your am counsel — weel, weel, there’s nae harm in 
that. As for your sister, I’se see that she gets her meat clean and 
warm, and I’ll try to gar her lie down and take a sleep after dinner, 
for dell a ee she’ll close the night. I hae gude experience of these 
matters. The first night is aye the warst o’t. I hae never heard o’ 
ane that sleepit the night afore trial, but of mony a ane that sleepit 
as sound as a tap the night before their necks were straughted 
And It’s nae wonder — the warst may be tholed when it’s kend — 
Better a finger aff as aye wagging ” 

After spending the greater part of the morning in his devotions, 
(for his benevolent neighbours had kindly insisted ujxm discharg- 
ing his task of ordinary labour,) David Deans entered the apartment 
when the breakfast meal was prepared. His eyes were involuntarily 
cast down, for he was afraid to look at J eanie, uncertain as he was 
whether she might feel herself at liberty, with a good conscience, 
to attend the Court of Justiciary that day, to give the evidence 
which he understood that she possessed, in order to her sister’s 
exculpation. At length, after a minute of apprehensive hesitation, 
he looked at her dress to discover whether it seemed to be in her 
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contemplation to go abroad that morning. Her apparel was neat 
and plain, but such as conveyed no exact intimation of her inten- 
tions to go abroad. She had exchanged her usual garb for morning 
labour, for one something inferior to that with which, as her best, 
she was wont to dress herself for church, or any more rare occasion 
of going into society. Her sense taught her, that it was respectful 
to be decent in her apparel on such an occasion, while her feelings 
induced her to lay aside the use of the very few and simple personal 
ornaments, which, on other occasions, she permitted herself to 
wear. So that there occurred nothing in her external appearance 
which could mark out to her father, with any thing like certainty, 
her intentions on this occasion. 

The preparations for their humble meal were that morning 
made in vain The father and daughter sat, each assuming the 
appearance of eating, when the other’s eyes were turned to them, 
and desisting from the effort with disgust, when the affectionate 
imposture seemed no longer necessary. 

At length these moments of constraint were removed The 
sound of St Giles’s heavy toll announced the hour previous to the 
commencement of the trial; Jeanie arose, and, with a degree of 
composure for which she herself could not account, assumed her 
plaid, and made her other preparations for a distant walking It 
was a strange contrast between the firmness of her demeanour, 
and the vacillation and cruel uncertainty of purpose indicated in 
all her father’s motions, and one unacquainted with both could 
scarcely have supposed that the former was, in her ordinary habits 
of life, a docile, quiet, gentle, and even timid country-maiden, 
while her father, with a mind naturally proud and strong, and 
supported by religious opinions of a stern, stoical, and unyielding 
character, had in his time undergone and withstood the most severe 
hardships, and the most imminent peril, without depression of 
spirit, or subjugation of his constancy The secret of this difference 
was, that Jeanie’s mind had already anticipated the line of conduct 
which she must adopt, with all its natural and necessary conse- 
quences, while her father, ignorant of every other circumstance, 
tormented himself with imagining what the one sister might say 
or swear, or what effect her testimony might have upon the awful 
event of the trial 

He watched his daughter, with a faltering and indecisive look, 
until she looked back upon him, with a look of unutterable anguish, 
as she was about to leave the apartment. 

“ My dear lassie,” said he, “ I will ” — His action, hastily and 
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confusedly searching for his worsted mittans* and staff, showed 
his purpose of accompanying her, though his tongue failed distinctly 
to announce it. 

“Father,” said Jeanie, replying rather to his action than his 
words, “ ye had better not ” 

“ In the strength of my God,” answered Deans, assuming 
firmness, “ I will go forth ” 

And, taking his daughter’s arm under his, he began to walk 
from the door with a step so hasty, that she was almost unable to 
keep up with him A trifling circumstance, but which marked the 
perturbed state of his mind, checked his course — “ Your bonnet, 
father ? ” said Jeanie, who observed he had come out with his grey 
hairs uncovered He turned back with a slight blush on his cheek, 
being ashamed to have been detected in an omission which indi- 
cated so much mental confusion, assumed his large blue Scottish 
bonnet, and with a step slower, but more composed, as if the circum- 
stance had obliged him to summon up his resolution, and collect 
his scattered ideas, again placed his daughter’s arm under his, and 
resumed the way to Edinburgh 

The courts of justice were then, and are still held in what is 
called the Parliament Close, or, according to modern phrase, the 
Parliament Square, and occupied the buildings intended for the 
accommodation of the Scottish Estates This edifice, though in an 
imperfect and corrupted style of architecture, had then a grave, 
decent, and, as it were, a judicial aspect, which was at least entitled 
to respect from its antiquity For which venerable front, I observed, 
on my last occasional visit to the metropolis, that modern taste had 
substituted, at great apparent expense, a pile so utteily inconsistent 
with every monument of antiquity around, and in itself so clumsy 
at the same time and fantastic, that it may be likened to the decora- 
tions of Tom Errand the porter, in the Trip to the Jubilee, when 
he appears bedizened with the tawdry finery of Beau Clincher. 
Sed transeat cum catens errnnbus 

The small quadrangle, or Close, if we may presume still to give 
It that appropriate, though antiquated title, i^ich at Litchfield, 
Salisbury, and elsewhere, is properly applied to designate the en- 
closure adjacent to a cathedral, already evinced tokens of the fatal 
scene which was that day to be acted The soldiers of the City 
Guard were on their posts, now enduring, and now rudely repelling 
with the buts of their muskets, the motley crew who thrust each 
other forward, to catch a glance at the unfortunate object of trial, 
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as she should pass from the adjacent prison to the Court in which 
her &te was to be determined. All must have occasionally observed, 
with disgust, the apathy with which the vulgar gaze on scenes of 
this nature, and how seldom, unless when their sympathies are 
called forth by some striking and extraordinary circumstance, the 
crowd evince any interest deeper than that of callous, unthinking 
bustle, and brum curiosity They laugh, jest, quarrel, and push 
each other to and fro, with the same unfeeling indifference as if 
they were assembled for some holiday sport, or to see an idle pro- 
cession. Occasionally, however, this demeanour, so natural to the 
degraded populace of a large town, is exchanged for a temporary 
touch of human affections j and so it chanced on the present occasion. 

When Deans and his daughter presented themselves in the 
Close, and endeavoured to make their way forward to the door of 
the Court-house, they became involved in the mob, and subject, 
of course, to their insolence. As Deans repelled with some force 
the rude pushes which he received on all sides, his figure and anti- 
quated dress caught the attention of the rabble, who often show an 
intuitive sharpness in ascribing the proper character from external 
appearance — 

** Ye’re welcome, whig?, 

Frae BothwcU bnggs,” 

sung one fellow (for the mob of Edinburgh were at that time 
jacobitically disposed, probably because that was the line of senti- 
ment most diametrically opposite to existing authority) 

” Mc 88 David WiBiamJon, 

Chosen of twenty, 

Ran up the pu’pit stair, 

And sang KiUiecrankie,” 

chanted a siren, whose profession might be guessed by her appear- 
ance. A tattered cadie, or errand porter, whom David Deans had 
jostled in his attempt to extricate himself from the vicinity of these 
scorners, exclaimed in a strong north-country tone, “ Ta deil ding 
out her Cameronian een — what gies her titles to dunch gentlemans 
about ? ” 

“ Make room for the ruling elder,” said yet another; “ he 
comes to see a precious sister glorify God in the Grassmarket * ” 

“Whisht; shame’s in ye, sirs,” said the voice of a man very 
loudly, which, as quickly sinking, said in a low, but distinct tone, 
“ It’s her father and sister.” 

All fell back to make way for the sufferers; and all, even the 
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very rudest and most profligate, were struck with shame and silence. 
In the space thus abandoned to them by the mob, Deans stood, 
holding his daughter by the hand, and said to her, with a counten- 
ance strongly and sternly expressive of his internal emotion, “ Ye 
hear with your ears, and ye see with your eyes, where and to whom 
the backslidings and defections of professors are ascribed by the 
scoffers. Not to themselves alone, but to the kirk of which they are 
members, and to its blessed and invisible Head. Then, weel may 
we take wi’ patience our share and portion of this out-spreading 
reproach ” 

The man who had spoken, no other than our old friend Dumbie- 
dikes, whose mouth, like that of the prophet’s ass, had been opened 
by the emergency of the case, now joined them, and, with his usual 
taciturnity, escorted them into the Court-house. No opposition 
was offered to their entrance, either by the guards or door-keepers; 
and it is even said, that one of the latter refused a shilling of civility- 
money, tendered him by the Laird of Dumbiedikes, who was of 
opinion that “ siller wad mak a’ easy ” But this last incident wants 
confirmation. 

Admitted within the precincts of the Court-house, they found 
the usual number of busy office-bearers, and idle loiterers, who 
attend on these scenes by choice, or from duty. Burghers gaped 
and stared; young lawyers sauntered, sneered, and laughed, as in 
the pit of the theatre, while others apart sat on a bench retired, and 
reasoned highly, inter apices juris, on the doctrines of constructive 
crime, and the true import of the statute. The bench was prepared 
for the arrival of the judges' The Jurors were in attendance. The 
crown-counsel, employed in looking over their briefs and notes of 
evidence, looked grave, and whispered with each other. They 
occupied one side of a large table placed beneath the bench ; on the 
other sat the advocates, whom the humanity of the Scottish law 
(in this particular more liberal than that of the sister country) not 
only permits, but enjoins, to appear and assist with their advice and 
skill all persons under trial. Mr. Nichil Novit was seen actively 
instructing the counsel for the panel, (so the prisoner is called in 
Scottish law-phraseology,) busy, bustling, and important. When 
they entered the Court-room, Deans asked the Laird, in a tremu- 
lous whisper, “ Where will she sit ? ” 

Dumbiedikes whispered Novit, who pointed to a vacant space 
at the bar, fronting the judges, and was about to conduct Deans 
towards it. 

“ No! ” he said; “ I cannot sit by hgr — I cannot own her — 
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not as yet, at least — I will keep out of her sight, and turn mine own 
eyes elsewhere — ^better for us baith.” 

Saddletree, whose repeated interference with the counsel had 
procured him one or two rebuffs, and a special request that he would 
concern himself with his own matters, now saw with pleasure an 
opportunity of playing the person of importance. He bustled up 
to the poor old man, and proceeded to exhibit his consequence, by 
securing, through his interest with the bar-keepers and macers, a 
seat for Deans, in a situation where he was hidden from the general 
eye Iw the projecting corner of the bench 

“ It’s gude to have a friend at court,” he said, continuing his 
heartless harangues to the passive auditor, who neither heard nor 
replied to them; “ few folk but mysell could hae sorted ye out a 
seat like this — the Lords will be here incontinent, and proceed 
tnstanter to trial They wunna fence the court as they do at the 
Circuit — The High Court of Justiciary is aye fenced. — But, 
Lord’s sake, what’s this Q’t? — ^Jeanie, ye are a cited witness — 
Macer, this lass is a witness — she maun be enclosed — she maun 
on nae account be at large — Mr Novit, suldna Jeanie Deans be 
enclosed ? ” 

Novit answered in the affirmative, and offered to conduct Jeanie 
to the apartment, where, according to the scrupulous practice of 
the Scottish Court, the witnesses remain in readiness to be called 
into court to give evidence , and separated, at the same time, from 
all who might influence their testimony, or give them information 
concerning that which was passing upon the trial. 

“ Is this necessary ? ” said Jeanie, still reluctant to quit her 
father’s hand. 

“ A matter of absolute needcessity,” said Saddletree; “ wha ever 
heard of witnesses no being enclosed ? ” 

“ It IS really a matter of necessity,” said the younger counsellor, 
retained for her sister, and Jeanie reluctantly followed the macer 
of the court to the place appointed 

“ This, Mr Deans,” said Saddletree, ” is ca’d sequestering a 
witness, but it’s clean different (whilk maybe ye wadna fund out 
o’ yoursell) frae sequestering ane’s estate or effects, as in cases of 
bankruptcy. I hae aften been sequestered as a witness, for the 
Sheriff IS in the use whiles to cry me in to witness the declarations 
at precognitions, and so is Mr. Sharpitlaw; but I was ne’er like to 
be sequestered o’ land and gudes but ance, and that was lang syne, 
afore I was married But whisht, whisht' here’s the Court 
coming.” 
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As he spoke, the five Lords of Justiciary, in their long robes of 
scarlet, faced with white, and preceded by their mace-bearer, 
entered with the usual formalities, and took their places upon the 
bench of judgment. 

The audience rose to receive them, and the bustle occasioned 
by their entrance was hardly composed, when a great noise and 
confusion of persons struggling, and forcibly endeavouring to enter 
at the doors of the Court-room and of the galleries, announced that 
the prisoner was about to be placed at the bar. This tumult takes 
place when the doors, at first only opened to those either having 
right to be present, or to the better and more qualified ranks, are 
at length laid open to all whose curiosity induces them to be present 
on the occasion. With inflamed countenances and dishevelled 
dresses, struggling with, and sometimes tumbling over each other, 
in rushed the rude multitude, while a few soldiers, forming, as it 
were, the centre of the tide, could scarce, with all their efforts, 
clear a passage for the prisoner to the place which she was to 
occupy. By the authority of the Court, and the exertions of its 
officers, the tumult among the spectators was at length appeased, 
and the unhappy girl brought forward, and placed betwixt two 
sentinels with drawn bayonets, as a prisoner at the bar, where she 
was to abide her deliverance for good or evil, according to the issue 
of her trial 

“ Euphemia Deans,” said the presiding Judge, in an accent in 
which pity was blended with dignity, “ stand up, and listen to the 
criminal indictment now to be preferred against you ” 

The unhappy girl, who had been stupified by the confusion 
through which the guards had forced a passage, cast a bewildered 
look on the multitude of faces around her, which seemed to 
tapestry, as it were, the walls, in one broad slope from the ceiling 
to the floor, with human countenances, and instinctively obeyed a 
command, which rung in her ears like the trumpet of the judgment- 
day 

” Put back your hair, Effie,” said one of the macers For her 
beautiful and abundant tresses of long fair hair, which, according 
to the costume of the country, unmarried women were not allowed 
to cover with any sort of cap, and which, alas ! Effie dared no longer 
confine with the snood or ribband, which implied purity of maiden- 
fame, now hung unbound and dishevelled over her face, and almost 
concealed her features. On receiving this hint from the attendant, 
the unfortunate young woman, with a hasty, trembling, and 
apparently mechanical compliance, shaded back from her face her 
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luxuriant locks, and showed to the whole court, excepting one 
individual, a countenance, which, though pale and emaciated, was 
so lovely amid its agony, that it called forth an universal murmur 
of compassion and sympathy. Apparently the expressive sound of 
human feeling recalled the poor girl from the stupor of fear, which 
predominated at first over every other sensation, and awakened her 
to the no less painful sense of shame and exposure attached to her 
present situation. Her eye, which had at first glanced wildly around, 
was turned on the ground , her cheek, at first so deadly pale, began 
gradually to be overspread with a faint blush, which increased so 
fast, that, when in agony of shame she strove to conceal her face, 
her temples, her brow, her neck, and all that her slender fingers 
and small palms could not cover, became of the deepest crimson 
All marked and were moved by these changes, excepting one. 
It was old Deans, who, motionless in his seat, and concealed, as 
we have said, by the corner of the bench, from seeing or being 
seen, did nevertheless keep his eyes firmly fixed on the ground, as 
if determined that, by no possibility whatever, would he be an 
ocular witness of the shame of his house 

“ Ichabod ' ” he said to himself — “ Ichabod I my glory is 
departed < ” 

While these reflections were passing through his mind, the 
indictment, which set forth in technical form the crime of which 
the panel stood accused, was read as usual, and the prisoner was 
asked if she was Guilty, or Not Guilty 

“ Not guilty of my poor bairn’s death,” said Effie Deans, in an 
accent corresponding in plaintive softness of tone to the beauty 
of her features, and which was not heard by the audience without 
emotion. 

\yifter the preliminary proceedings have been gone through, the 
trial proceeds. Effie’ s advocate, Mr Fairhrother, intimates that he 
hopes to prove that the prisoner communicated and consulted with her 
sister, in which case such disclosure would “ relieve your Lordships 
from that which 1 know you feel the most painful duty of your high 
office ; and to give all who now hear me the exquisite pleasure of 
beholding a creature so young, so ingenuous, and so beautiful, as she 
that is now at the bar of your Lordships' Court, dismissed from thence 
in safety and honour.”] 

Mr. Fairbrother now premised, in a few words, “ that he 
meant to bring forward his most important witness, upon whose 
evidence the cause must m a great measure depend. What his 
client was, they had learned from the preceding witnesses, and so 
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far as general character, given in the most forablc terms, and even 
with tears, could interest every one in her fete, she had already 
gained that advantage. It was necessay, he admitted, that he 
should produce more positive testimony other innocence than what 
arose out of general ^aracter, and this he undertook to do by the 
mouth of the person to whom she had communicated her situa- 
tion — by the mouth of her natural counsellor and guardian — her 
sister. — Macer, call into court, Jean, or Jeanie Deans, daughter 
of David Deans, cow-feeder, at ^int Leonard’s Crags.” 

When he uttered these words, the poor prisoner instantly started 
up, and stretched herself half-way over the bar, towards the side 
at which her sister was to enter And when, slowly following the 
officer, the witness advanced to the foot of the table, Effie, with 
the whole expression of her countenance altered, from that of 
confused shame and dismay, to an eager, imploring, and almost 
ecstatic earnestness of entreaty, with outstretched hands, hair 
streaming back, eyes raised eagerly to her sister’s face, and glisten- 
ing through tears, exclaimed, in a tone which went through the 
heart of all who heard her — “O Jeanie, Jeanie, save me, save 
me'” 

With a different feeling, yet equally appropriated to his proud 
and self-dependent character, old Deans drew himself back still 
farther under the cover of the bench, so that when Jeanie, as she 
entered the court, cast a timid glance towards the place at which 
she had left him seated, his venerable figure was no longer visible 
He sate down on the other side of Dumbiedikes, wrung his hand 
hard, and whispered, “ Ah, Laird, this is warst of a’ — if I can but 
win ower this part — I feel my head unca dizzy; but my Master 
13 strong in his servant’s weakness ” After a moment’s mental ^ 
prayer, he again started up, as if impatient of continuing m any 
one posture, and gradually edged himself forward towards the 
place he had just quitted 

Jeanie in the meantime had advanced to the bottom of the 
table, when, unable to resist the impulse of affection, she suddenly 
extended her hand to her sister Effie was just within the distance 
that she could seize it with both hers, press it to her mouth, cover 
It with kisses, and bathe it in tears, with the fond devotion that a 
Catholic would pay to a guardian saint descended for his safety; 
while Jeanie, hiding her own fece with her other hand, wept 
bitterly The sight would have moved a heart of stone, much 
more of flesh and blood Many of the spectators shed tears, and it 
was some time before the presiding Judge himself could so far 
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subdue his emotion, as to request the witness to compose herself, 
and the prisoner to forbear those marks of eager affection, which, 
however natural, could not be permitted at that time, and in that 
presence. 

The solemn oath, — “ the truth to tell, and no truth to conceal, 
as far as she knew or should be asked,” was then administered by 
the Judge “ in the name of God, and as the witness should answer 
to God at the great day of judgment, ” an awful adjuration, which 
seldom fails to make impression even on the most hardened char- 
acters, and to strike with fear even the most upright. Jeanie, 
educated in deep and devout reverence for the name and attributes 
of the Deity, was, by the solemnity of a direct appeal to his person 
and justice, awed, hut at the same time elevated above all con- 
siderations, save those which she could, with a clear conscience, 
call HIM to witness She repeated the form in a low and reverent, 
but distinct tone of voice, after the Judge, to whom, and not to 
any inferior officer of the court, the task is assigned in Scotland of 
directing the witness in that solemn appeal, which is the sanction 
of his testimony 

When the Judge had finished the established form, he added 
in a feeling, but yet a monitory tone, an advice, which the circum- 
stances appeared to him to call for 

“ Y oung woman,” these were his words, “ you come before 
this Court in circumstances, which it would be worse than cruel 
not to pity and to sympathize with. Yet it is my duty to tell you, 
that the truth, whatever its consequences may be, the truth is 
what you owe to your country, and to that God whose word is 
truth, and whose name you have now invoked Use your own 
time in answering the questions that gentleman ” (pointing to the 
counsel) “ shall put to you — But remember, that what you may 
be tempted to say beyond what is the actual truth, you must answer 
both here and hereafter ” 

The usual questions were then put to her. — Whether any one 
had instructed her what evidence she had to deliver ? Whether 
any one had given or promised her any good deed, hire, or reward, 
for her testimony ? Whether she had any malice or ill-will at his 
Majesty’s Advocate, being the party against whom she was cited 
as a witness ? To which questions she successively answered by a 
quiet negative But their tenor gave great scandal and offence to 
her father, who was not aware that they are put to every witness 
as a matter of form. 

“ Na, na,” he exclaimed, loud enough to be heard, “ my bairn 
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is no like the widow of Tekoah — nae man has putten words into 
her mouth.” 

One of the Judges, better acquainted, perhaps, with the Books 
of Adjournal than with the Book of Samuel, was disposed to make 
some instant enquiry after this Widow of Tekoah, who, as he 
construed the matter, had been tampering with the evidence. But 
the presiding Judge, better versed in Scripture history, whi^ered 
to his learned brother the necessary explanation, and the pause 
occasioned by this mistake, had the good effect of giving Jeanie 
Deans time to collect her spirits for the painful ta^ she had to 
perform. 

Fairbrother, whose practice and intelligence were considerable, 
saw the necessity of letting the witness compose herself. In his 
heart he suspected that she came to bear false witness in her sister’s 
cause 

“ But that IS her own affair,” thought Fairbrother, “and it is 
my business to see that she has plenty of time to regain composure, 
'and to deliver her evidence, be it true, or be it false — valeat 
quantum.” 

Accordingly, he commenced his interrogatories with uninterest- 
ing questions, which admitted of instant reply. 

“ You are, I think, the sister of the prisoner ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Not the full sister, however ^ ” 

“ No, sir — we are by different mothers ” 

“True, and you are, I think, several years older than your 
sister ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” &c. 

After the advocate had conceived that, by these preliminary 
and unimportant questions, he had familiarized the witness with 
the situation m which she stood, he asked, “ whether she had not 
remarked her sister’s state of health to be altered, during the latter 
part of the term when she had lived with Mrs Saddletree ? ” 

Jeanie answered in the affirmative. 

“ And she told you the cause of it, my dear, I suppose ? ” said 
Fairbrother, in an easy, and, as one may say, an inductive sort 
of tone. 

“ I am soriy to interrupt my brother,” said the Crown Counsel, 
rising, “ but 1 am in your Lordships’ judgment, whether this be 
not a leading question ? ” 

“ If this point is to be debated,” said the presiding Judge, “ the 
witness must be removed.” 
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For the Scottish lawyers regard with a sacred and scrupulous 
horror, every question so shaped by the counsel examining, as to 
convey to a witness the least intimation of the nature of the answer 
which IS desired from him. These scruples, though founded on an 
excellent principle, are sometimes carried to an absurd pitch of 
nicety, especially as it is generally easy for a lawyer who has his 
wits about him to elude the objection. Fairbrother did so in the 
present case. 

“ It IS not necessary to waste the time of the Court, my Lord, 
since the King’s Counsel thinks it worth while to object to the 
form of my question, I will shape it otherwise. — Pray, young 
woman, did you ask your sister any question when you observed 
her looking unwell — take courage — speak out ” 

“ I asked her,” replied Jeanie, “ what ailed her ” 

“ Very well — take your own time — and what was the answer 
she made ? ” continued Mr Fairbrother 

Jeanie was silent, and looked deadly pale. It was not that she 
at any one instant entertained an idea of the possibility of pre- 
varication — It was the natural hesitation to extinguish the last 
spark of hope that remained for her sister 

“Take courage, young woman,” said Fairbrother — “ I asked 
what your sister said ailed her when you enquired ? ” 

“ Nothing,” answered Jeanie, with a faint voice, which was 
yet heard distinctly in the most distant corner of the Court-room, — 
such an awful and profound silence had been preserved during the 
anxious interval, which had interposed betwixt the lawyer’s question 
and the answer of the witness 

Fairbrother’s countenance fell, but with that ready presence of 
mind, which is as useful in civil as in military emergencies, he 
immediately rallied — “Nothing'* True, you mean nothing at 
first — but when you asked her again, did she not tell you what 
ailed her ^ ” 

The question was put in a tone meant to make her comprehend 
the importance of her answer, had she not been already aware of 
It. The ice was broken, however, and, with less pause than at 
first, she now replied, — “ Alack ' alack ' she never breathed word 
to me about it.” 

A deep groan passed through the Court It was echoed by one 
deeper and more agonized from the unfortunate father. The hope, 
to which unconsciously, and in spite of himself, he had still secretly 
clung, had now dissolved, and the venerable old man fell forward 
senseless on the floor of the Court-house, with his head at the foot 
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of his terrified daughter. The unfortunate prisoner, with impotent 
passion, strove with the guards, betwixt whom she was placed. 
“ Let me gang to my lather! — I wd/ gang to him — I wt// gang 
to him — he is dead — he is killed — I hae killed him I ” — she repeated 
in frenzied tones of grief, which those who heard them did not 
speedily forget. 

Even in this moment of agony and general confusion, Jeanie 
did not lose that superiority, which a deep and firm mind assures 
to Its possessor, under the most trying circumstances. 

“ He IS my father — he is our father,” she mildly repeated to 
those who endeavoured to separate them, as she stooped, — shaded 
aside his grey hairs, and began assiduously to chafe his temples 

The Judge, after repeatedly wiping his eyes, gave directions 
that they should be conducted into a neighbouring apartment, and 
carefully attended The prisoner, as her father was borne from the 
Court, and her sister slowly followed, pursued them with her eyes so 
earnestly fixed, as if they would have started from their socket. But 
when they were no longer visible, she seemed to find, m her despair- 
ing and deserted state, a courage which she had not yet exhibited. 

“ The bitterness of it is now past,” she said, and then boldly 
addressed the Court “ My Lords, if it is your pleasure to gang 
on wi’ this matter, the weariest day will hae its end at last ” 

The Judge, who, much to his honour, had shared deeply in 
the general sympathy, was surprised at being recalled to his duty 
by the prisoner. He collected himself, and requested to know if 
the panel’s counsel had more evidence to produce. Eairbrother 
replied, with an air of dejection, that his proof was concluded. . . . 
• * • 

It was an hour ere the jurors returned, and as they traversed 
the crowd with slow steps, as men about to discharge themselves 
of a heavy and painful responsibility, the audience was hushed 
into profound, earnest, and awful silence. 

“ Have you agreed on your chancellor, gentlemen f ” was the 
first question of the Judge 

The foreman, called m Scotland the chancellor of the jury, 
usually the man of best rank and estimation among the assizers, 
stepped forward, and, with a low reverence, delivered to the Court 
a sealed paper, containing the verdict, which, until of late years, 
that verbal returns are in some instances permitted, was always 
couched in writing. The jury remained standing while the Judge 
broke the seals, and, having perused the paper, handed it, with an 
air of mournful gravity, down to the Clerk of Court, who pro- 
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ceeded to engross in the record the yet unknown verdict, of which, 
however, all omened the tragical contents. A form still remained, 
trifling and unimportant in itself, but to which imagination adds 
a sort of solemnity, from the awful occasion upon which it is used. 
A lighted candle was placed on the table, the onginal paper con- 
taining the verdict was enclosed in a sheet of paper, and, sealed 
with the Judge’s own signet, was transmitted to the Crown Offic^ 
to be preserved among other records of the same kind. As all this 
is transacted in profound silence, the producing and extinguishing 
the candle seems a type of the human spark which is shortly 
afterwards doomed to be quenched, and excites in the spectators 
something of the same effect which in England is obtained by the 
Judge assuming the fatal cap of judgment. When these preliminary 
forms had been gone through, the Judge required Euphemia Deans 
to attend to the verdict to be read. 

After the usual words of style, the verdict set forth, that the 
Jury having made choice of John Kirk, Esq. to be their chancellor, 
and Thomas Moore, merchant, to be their clerk, did, by a plurality 
of voices, find the said Euphemia Deans Guilty of the crime 
libelled , but, m consideration of her extreme youth, and the cruel 
circumstances of her case, did earnestly entreat that the Judge 
would recommend her to the mercy of the Crown. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Judge, “ you have done your duty — 
and a painful one it must have been to men of humanity like you. 
I will, undoubtedly, transmit your recommendation to the throne. 
But It IS my duty to tell all who now hear me, but especially to 
inform that unhappy young woman, in order that her mind may 
be settled accordingly, that I have not the least hope of a pardon 
being granted in the present case. You know the crime has been 
increasing in this land, and I know farther, that this has been 
ascribed to the lenity in which the laws have been exercised, and 
that there is therefore no hope whatever of obtaining a remission 
for this offence ” The jury bowed again, and, released from their 
painful office, dispersed themselves among the mass of bystanders. 

The Court then asked Mr Fairbrother, whether he had any 
thing to say, why judgment should not follow on the verdict i 
The counsel had spent some time in perusing and reperusing the 
verdict, counting the letters in each juror’s name, and weighing 
every phrase, nay, every syllable, in the nicest scales of legal criticism. 
But the clerk of the jury had understood his business too well. 
No flaw was to be found, and Fairbrother mournfully intimated 
that he had nothing to say in arrest of judgment. 
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The presiding Judge then addressed the unlu^py prisoner. — 
“ Euphemia Deans, attend to the sentence of the Court now to 
be pronounced against you.” 

She rose from her seat, and, with a composure far greater than 
could have been augured from her demeanour during some parts 
of the trial, abode the conclusion of the awful scene. So nearly does 
the mental portion of our feelings resemble those which are 
corporal, that the first severe blows which we receive bring with 
them a stunning apathy, which renders us indifferent to those that 
follow them. Thus said Mandrin, when he was undergoing the 
punishment of the wheel , and so have all felt, upon whom succes- 
sive inflictions have descended with continuous and reiterated 
violence. 

“Young woman,” said the Judge, “it is my painful duty to 
tell you, that your life is forfeited under a law, which, if it may 
seem in some degree severe, is yet wisely so, to render those of 
your unhappy situation aware what risk they run, by concealing, 
out of pride or false shame, their lapse from virtue, and making 
no preparation to save the lives of the unfortunate infants whom 
they are to bring into the world. When you concealed your situa- 
tion from your mistress, your sister, ana other worthy and com- 
passionate persons of your own sex, in whose favour your former 
conduct had given you a fair place, you seem to me to have had 
in your contemplation, at least, the death of the helpless creature, 
for whose life you neglected to provide. How the child was dis- 
posed of — whether it was dealt upon by another, or by yourself — 
whether the extraordinary story you have told is partly false, or 
altogether so, is between God and your own conscience. I will 
not aggravate your distress by pressing on that topic, but I do 
most solemnly adjure you to employ the remaining space of your 
time in making your peace with God, for which purpose such 
reverend clergyman, as you yourself may name, shall have access 
to you. Notwithstanding the humane recommendation of the 
jury, I cannot afford to you, in the present circumstances of the 
country, the slightest hope that your life will be prolonged beyond 
the period assigned for the execution of your sentence. Forsalung, 
therefore, the thoughts of this world, let your mind be prepared 
by repentance for those of more awful moments — for death, judg- 
ment, and eternity. — Doomster, read the sentence ” * 

• Doomster, or Dempster, of Court, Ae pronouncer of doom or sentence, wlio was — 
at one penod—also the executioner The ofEce had long since been abolished when 
Scott described this trial 
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When the Doomster showed himself, a tall haggard figure, 
arrayed in a fantastic garment of black and grey, passmented with 
silver lace, all fell back with a sort of instinctive horror, and made 
wide way for him to approach the foot of the table. As this office 
was held by the common executioner, men shouldered each other 
backward to avoid even the touch of his garment, and some were 
seen to brush their own clothes, which had accidentally become 
subject to such contamination A sound went through the court, 
produced by each person drawing in their breath hard, as men do 
when they expect or witness what is frightful, and at the same 
time affecting. The caitiff villain yet seemed, amid his hardened 
brutality, to have some sense of his being the object of public 
detestation, which made him impatient of being in public, as 
birds of evil omen are anxious to escape from daylight, and from 
pure air. 

Repeating after the Clerk of Court, he gabbled over the words 
of the sentence, which condemned Euphemia Deans to be con- 
ducted back to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and detained there 

until Wednesday the day of , and upon that day, betwixt 

the hours of two and four o’clock afternoon, to be conveyed to 
the common place of execution, and there hanged by the neck 
upon a gibbet “ And this,” said the Doomster, aggravating his 
harsh voice, “ I pronounce for doom ” 

He vanished when he had spoken the last emphatic word, like 
a foul fiend after the purpose of his visitation has been accom- 
plished; but the impression of horror, excited by his presence and 
his errand, remained upon the crowd of spectators. 

The unfortunate criminal, — for so she must now be termed, — 
with more susceptibility, and more irritable feelings than her 
father and sister, was found, in this emergence, to possess a con- 
siderable share of their courage She had remained standing 
motionless at the bar while the sentence was pronounced, and 
was observed to shut her eyes when the Doomster appeared But 
she was the first to break silence when that evil form had left his 
place 

“ God forgive ye, my Lords,” she said, “ and dinna be angry 
wi’ me for wishing it — we a’ need forgiveness — As for mjrself I 
canna blame ye, for ye act up to your lights, and if I havena killed 
my poor infant, ye may witness a^that hae seen it this d^, that I 
hae been the means of killing my‘'^rey-headed father — I deserve 
the warst frae man, and frae Goa too — But God is mair mercifu’ 
to us than we are to each other ” 
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With these words the trial concluded — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothtan. 

\After feanie's refusal to bear false witness at the trial and 
« save her sister, she started on foot to London to seek the intercession 
of the Queen, who — having heard the remarkable story — was land 
to the brave young woman and promised her help, which was successful. 
It transpired later from the dying confession of Meg Murdockson, 
who ^hended Effie, that the child was not murdered ; and eventually 
Effie Wiired to a convent. For Jeanie's interview with the Queen, 
see Selection No. 40 ] 

15. The Death of the Laird 

[David Deans, the father of Effie and Jeante, also appears in this 
selection, together with Reuben Butler, a schoolmaster, who married 
feanie after a long and shy wooing. Time, the same. Locality, 
Edinburgh. 

... If I were to choose a spot from which the rising or setting 
sun could be seen to the greatest possible advantage, it would be 
that wild path winding around the foot of the high belt of semi- 
circular rocks, called Salisbury Crags, and marking the verge of 
the steep descent which slopes down into the glen on the south- 
eastern side of the city of Edinburgh The prospect, in its general 
outline, commands a close-built, high-piled city, stretching itself out 
beneath in a form, which, to a romantic imagination, may be 
supposed to represent that of a dragon, now, a noble arm of the 
sea, with its rocks, isles, distant shores, and boundary of mountains , 
and now, a fair and fertile champaign country, varied with hill, 
dale, and rock, and skirted by the picturesque ridge of the Pentland 
Mountains. But as the path gently circles around the base of the 
cliffs, the prospect, composed as it is of these enchanting and 
sublime objects, changes at every step, and presents them blended 
with, or divided from, each other, in every possible variety which 
can gratify the eye and the imagination. When a piece or scenery 
so beautiful, yet so varied, — so exciting by its intricacy, and yet 
so sublime, — is lighted up by the tints of morning or of evening, 
and displays all that variety of shadowy depth, exchanged with 
partial brilliancy, which gives character even to the tamest of 
landscapes, the effect approach^ near to enchantment. This path 
used to be my favourite evening and morning resort, when engaged 
with a favourite author, or new subject of study. It is, I am 
informed, now become totally impassable, a circumstance which, if 
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tn»e, reflects little credit on the taste of the Good Town or its 
leaders.* 

It was from this fascinating path — the scene to me of so much 
delicious musing, when life was young and promised to be happy, 
that I have been unable to pass it over without an episodical 
description — it was, I say, from this romantic path that Butler 
saw the morning arise the day after the murder of Porteous. It 
was possible for him with ease to have found a much shorter road 
to the house to which he was directing his course, and, in fact, 
that which he chose was extremely circuitous. But to compose 
his own spirits, as well as to while away the time, until a proper 
hour for visiting the family without surprise or disturbance, he 
was induced to extend his circuit by the foot of the rocks, and to 
linger upon his way until the morning should be considerably 
advanced. While, now standing with his arms across, and waiting 
the slow progress of the sun above the horizon, now sitting up>on 
one of the numerous fragments which storms had detached from 
the rocks above him, he is meditating, alternately, upon the 
horrible catastrophe which he had witnessed, and upon the melan- 
choly, and to him most interesting, news which he had learned at 
Saddletree’s, we will give the reader to understand who Butler 
was, and how his fate was connected with that of Effie Deans, 
the unfortunate handmaiden of the careful Mrs. Saddletree. 

Reuben Butler was of English extraction, though born in 
Scotland His grandfather was a trooper in Monk’s army, and one 
of the party of dismounted dragoons which formed the forlorn 
hope at the storming of Dundee in 1651. Stephen Butler (called, 
from his talents in reading and expounding, Scripture Stephen, and 
Bible Butler) was a stanch independent, and received in its fullest 
comprehension the promise that the saints should inherit the earth. 
As hard knocks were what had chiefly fallen to his share hitherto 
in the division of this common property, he lost not the oppor- 
tunity which the storm and plunder of a commercial place afforded 
him, to appropriate as large a share of the better things of this 
world as he could possibly compass. It would seem that he had 
succeeded indifferently well, for his exterior circumstances appeared, 
in consequence of ihis event, to have been much mended. 

The troop to which he belonged was quartered at the village of 
Dalkeith, as forming the body guard of Monk, who, in the capacity 

* A beautiful and >obd pathway hat, within a few yean, been fonned around thete 
romantic rockt , and the author hat the pleasure to think, that the passage m the text 
gave nse to the undertaking 
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of miaer«l for the ComrponweaUhj, resided in the neighboqring 
qasue. When, on the eve of the Restoration, the genera} com- 
menced his mar<4i from Scotland, a measure pregnapt with such 
important consequences, he new-modelled his troops, and more 
especially those immediately about his person, in order that they 
might consist entirely of individuals devoted to himself. On this 
occasion Scripture Stephen was weighed m the balance, and found 
wanting. It was supposed he felt no call to any expedition which 
might endanger the reign of the military sainthood, and that h® 
did not consider himself as free in conscience to join with any 
party which might be likely ultimately to acknowleclge the interest 
of Charles Stewart, the son of “ the last man,” as Charles I. was 
familiarly and irreverently termed by them in their common dis- 
course, as well as in their more elaborate predications and harangues 
As the time did not admit of cashiering such dissidents, Stephen 
Butler was only advised m a friendly way to give up his horse and 
accoutrements to one of Middleton’s old troopers, who possessed 
an accommodating conscience of a military stamp, and which 
squared itself chiefly upon those of the colonel and paymaster. As 
this hint came recommended by a certain sum of arrears presently 
payable, Stephen had carnal wisdom enough to embrace the pro- 
posal, and with great indifference saw his old corps depart for 
Coldstream, on their route for the south, to establish the tottering 
government of England on a new basis 

The zone of the ex-trooper, to use Horace’s phrase, was weighty 
enough to purchase a cottage and two or three fields, (still known 
by the name of Beersheba,) within about a Scottish mile of Dal- 
keith, and there did Stephen establish himself with a youthful 
helpmate, chosen out of the said village, whose disposition to a 
comfortable settlement on this side of the grave reconciled her to 
the gruff manners, serious temper, and weather-beaten features 
of the martial enthusiast Stephen did not long survive the falling 
on “ evil days and evil tongues,” of which Milton, in the same 
predicament, so mournfully complains. At his death his consort 
remained an early widow, with a male child of three years old, 
which, in the sobriety wherewith it demeaned itself, in the old- 
fashioned and even grim cast of its features, and in its sententious 
mode of expressing itself, would sufficiently have vindicated the 
honour of the widow of Beersheba, had any one thought proper 
to challenge the babe’s descent from Bible Butler 

Butler’s principles had not descended to his family, or extended 
themselves among his neighbours. The air of Scotland was alien 
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to the growth of independency, however favourable to fanaticism 
under other colours. But, nevertheless, they were not forgotten; 
and a certain neighbouring Laird, who piqued himself upon the 
loyalty of his principles “ in the worst of times,” (though I never 
heard they exposed him to more peril than that or a bioken head, 
or a night’s lodging in the mam guard, when wme and cavalierism 
predominated in his upper story,) had found it a convenient thing 
to rake up all matter of accusation against the deceased Stephen 
In this enumeration his religious principles made no small figure, 
as, indeed, they must have seemed of the most exaggerated enormity 
to one whose own were so small and so faintly traced, as to be 
well nigh imperceptible In these circumstances, poor widow 
Butler was supplied with her full proportion of fines for non- 
conformity, and all the other oppressions of the time, until Beer- 
sheba was fairly wrenched out of her hands, and became the pro- 
perty of the Laird who had so wantonly, as it had hitherto appeared, 
persecuted this poor forlorn woman. When his purpose was fairly 
achieved, he showed some remorse or moderation, or whatever 
the reader may please to term it, in permitting her to occupy her 
husband’s cottage, and cultivate, on no very heavy terms, a croft 
of land adjacent. Her son, Benjamin, in the meanwhile, grew up 
to man’s estate, and, moved by that impulse which mak^es men 
seek marriage, even when its end can only be the perpetuation of 
misery, he wedded and brought a wife, and, eventually, a son, 
Reuben, to share the poverty of Beersheba. 

The Laird of Dumbiedikes had hitherto been moderate in his 
exactions, perhaps because he was ashamed to tax too highly the 
miserable means of support which remained to the widow Butler 
But when a stout active young fellow appeared as the labourer of 
the croft in question, Dumbiedikes began to think so broad a pair 
of shoulders might bear an additional burden He regulated, indeed, 
his management of his dependants (who fortunately were but few 
in number) much upon the principle of the carters whom he observed 
loading their carts at a neighbouring coal-hill, and who never 
failed to clap an additional brace of hundred-weights on their 
burden, so soon as by any means they had compassed a new horse 
of somewhat superior strength to that which had broken down 
the day before However reasonable this practice appeared to the 
Laird of Dumbiedikes, he ought to have observed, that it may be 
overdone, and that it infers, as a matter of course, the destruction 
and loss of both horse, cart, and loading Even so it befell when 
the additional “ prestations ” came to be demanded of Benjamin 
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Butler. A man of few words, and few ideas, but attached to 
Beersheba with a feeling like that which a vegetable entertains to 
the spot in which it chances to be planted, he neither remonstrated 
with the Laird, nor endeavoured to escape from him, but toiling 
night and day to accomplish the terms of his task-master, fell into 
a burning fever and died. His wife did not long survive him, and, 
as if It had been the fate of this family to be left orphans, our 
Reuben Butler was, about the year 1704-5, left in the same cir- 
cumstances in which his father had been placed, and under the 
same guardianship, being that of his grandmother, the widow of 
Monk’s old trooper. 

The same prospect of misery hung over the head of another 
tenant of this hard-hearted lord of the soil This was . . . [the] tough 
true-blue Presbyterian, called Deans, who, though most obnoxious 
to the Laird on account of principles in Church and State, con- 
trived to maintain his ground upon the estate by regular payment 
of mail-duties, kain, arriage, carriage, dry multure, lock, gowpen, 
and knaveship, and all the various exactions now commuted for 
money, and summed up in the emphatic word rent But the years 
of 1700 and 1701, long remembered m Scotland for dearth and 
general distress, subdued the stout heart of the agricultural whig 
Citations by the ground-ofEcer, decreets of the Baron Court, 
sequestrations, poindings of outsight and insight plenishing, flew 
about his ears as fast as ever the tory bullets whistled around those 
of the Covenanters at Pentland, Bothwell Bngg, or Airsmoss. 
Struggle as he might, and he struggled gallantly, “ Douce David 
Deans ” was routed horse and foot, and lay at the mercy of his 
grasping landlord just at the time that Benjamin Butler died The 
fate of each family was anticipated , but they who prophesied their 
expulsion to beggary and rum, were disappointed by an accidental 
circumstance. 

On the very term-day when their ejection should have taken 
place, when all their neighbours were prepared to pity, and not 
one to assist them, the minister of the parish, as well as a doctor 
from Edinburgh, received a hasty summons to attend the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes Both were surprised, for his contempt for both 
faculties had been pretty commonly his theme over an extra bottle, 
that IS to say, at least once every day. The leech for the soul, and 
he for the body, alighted in the court of the little old manor-house 
at almost the same time; and when they had gazed a moment at 
each other with some surprise, they m the same breath expressed 
their conviction that Dumbiedikes must needs be very iH indeed, 
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since he summoned them both to his presence at once. Ere the 
servant could usher them to his apartment the party was aug- 
mented by a man of law, Nichil Novit, writing himself procurator 
before the Sheriff-court, for in those days there were no solicitors. 
This latter personage was first summoned to the apartment of the 
Laird, where, after some short space, the soul-curer and the body- 
curer were invited to join him. 

Dumbiedikes had been by this time transported into the best 
bedroom, used only upon occasions of death and marriage, and 
called, from the former of these occupations, the Dead-Room. 
There were in this apartment, besides the sick person himself and 
Mr. Novit, the son and heir of the patient, a tall gawky silly- 
looking boy of fourteen or fifteen, and a housekeeper, a good buxom 
figure of a woman, betwixt forty and fifty, who had kept the keys 
and managed matters at Dumbiedikes since the lady’s death. It 
was to these attendants that Dumbiedikes addressed himself pretty 
nearly in the following words, temporal and spiritual matters, the 
care of his health and his affairs, being strangely jumbled in a head 
which was never one of the clearest. 

“These are sair times wi’ me, gentlemen and neighbours! 
amaist as ill as at the aughty-nine, when I was rabbled by the 
collegeaners.* They mistook me muckle — they ca’d me a papist, 
but there was never a papist bit about me, minister. — ^Jock, ye’ll 
take warning — it’s a debt we maun a’ pay, and there stands Nichil 
Novit that will tell ye I was never gude at paying debts in my 
life — Mr. Novit, ye’ll no forget to draw the annual rent that’s 
due on the yerl’s band — if I pay debt to other folk, I think they 
suld pay it to me — that equals aquals — Jock, when ye hae naething 
else to do, ye may be aye sticking in a tree, it will be growing, 
Jock, when ye’re sleeping, f My father tauld me sae forty years 
sin’, but I ne’er fand time to mind him — ^Jock, ne’er drink brandy 
in the morning, it files the stamach sair, gin ye take a morning’s 
draught, let it be aqua mirabilis, Jenny there makes it weel — 
Doctor, my breath is growing as scant as a broken-winded piper’s, 
when he has played for four-and-twenty hours at a penny-wed- 
ding — Jenny, pit the cod aneath my head — but it’s a’ needless ^ — 

• Immediately previouB to the Kcvolutioii) the students at the Edinburgh College 
were violent anti^cathohcs. They ■were strongly suspected of bunung the house of 
Pnestficld, belonging to the Lord Provost , and certainly were guilty of creating con- 
siderable nots in i68S*9 

t The author has been flattered by die assurance, that this naive mode of recom- 
mending grbonculture (which was actually delivered m these very words by a highland 
laird, while pn his death-bed, to his son) had so much weight with a Scottish carl, as to 
lead to his planting a large tract of country 
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Mass Tohn, could ye think o’ rattling ower some bit short prayer, 
it wad do me gude maybe, and keep some queer thoughts out o’ 
my head. Say something, man.” 

“ I cannot use a prayer like a rat-rhyme,” answered the honest 
clergyman; “and if you would have your soul redeemed like a 
prey from the fowler, Laird, you must needs show me your state 
of mind.” 

“ And shouldna ye ken that without my telling you ? ” answered 
the patient. “ What have I been paying stipend and teind parsonage 
and vicarage for, ever sin’ the aughty-nme, an I canna get a spell 
of a prayer for’t, the only time I ever asked for ane m my life ? — 
Gang awa wi’ your whiggery, if that’s a’ ye can do; auld Curate 
Kiltstoup wad hae read half the Prayer-book to me by this time — 
Awa wi’ ye ’ — Doctor, let’s see if ye can do ony thing better for 
me ” 

The doctor, who had obtained some information in the mean- 
while from the housekeeper on the state of his complaints, assured 
him the medical art could not prolong his life many hours. 

“Then damn Mass John and you baithl” cried the furious 
and intractable patient. “ Did ye come here for naething but to 
tell me that ye canna help me at the pinch ? Out wi’ them, Jenny — 
out o’ the house' and, Jock, my curse, and the curse of Cromwell, 
go wi’ ye, if ye gie them either fee or bountith, or sae muckle as a 
black pair o’ cheverons ' ” • 

The clergyman and doctor made a speedy retreat out of the 
apartment, while Dumbiedikes fell into one of those transports of 
violent and prohine language, which had procured him the sur- 
name of Damn-me-dikes — “ Bring me the brandy bottle, Jenny, 

ye b ,” he cried, with a voice in which passion contended with 

pain “ I can die as I have lived, without fashing ony o’ them. 
But there’s ae thing,” he said, sinking his voice — “ there’s ae fear- 
ful thing hings about my heart, and an anker of brandy winna 
wash it away. The Deanses at Woodend ' — I sequestrated them 
in the dear years, and now they are to flit, they’ll starve — and that 
Beersheba, and that auld trooper’s wife and her oe, they’ll starve — 
they’ll starve! — Look out, Jock; what kind o’ night is’t ? ” 

“ On-ding o’ snaw, father,” answered Jock, after having opened 
the window, and looked out with great composure. 

“ They’ll perish in the dnfts ! ” said the expiring sinner — 
“ they’ll perish wi’ cauld ' — ^but I’ll be het eneugh, gin a’ tales be 
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This last observation was made under breath, and in a tone 
which made the very attorney shudder. He tried his hand at 
ghostly advice, probably for the first time in his life, and recom- 
mended, as an opiate for the agonized conscience of the Laird, 
reparation of the injuries he had done to these distressed families, 
which, he observed by the way, the civil law called restitutio in 
integrum But Mammon was struggling with Remorse for retain- 
ing his place in a bosom he had so long possessed; and he partly 
succeeded, as an old tyrant proves often too strong for his insurgent 
rebels. 

“ I canna do’t,” he answered, with a voice of despair. “It 
would kill me to do’t — how can ye bid me pay back siller, when 
ye ken how I want it ? or dispone Beersheba, when it lies sae weel 
into my am plaid-nuik ? Nature made Dumbiedikes and Beer- 
sheba to be ae man’s land — She did, by Nichil, it wad kill me 

to part them ’’ 

“But ye maun die whether or no, Laird,” said Mr. Novit, 
“and maybe ye wad die easier — it’s but trying I’ll scroll the 
disposition in nae time ” 

“ Dinna speak o’t, sir,” replied Dumbiedikes, “ or I’ll fling the 
stoup at your head — But, Jock, lad, ye see how the warld warstles 
wi’ me on my death-bed — be kind to the puir creatures the Deanses 
and the Butlers — be kind to them, Jock. Dinna let the warld 
get a grip o’ ye, Jock — but keep the gear thegitherl and whate’er 
ye do, dispone Beersheba at no rate. Let the creatures stay at a 
moderate mailing, and hae bite and soup, it will maybe be the 
better wi’ your father whare he’s gaun, lad ” 

After these contradictory instructions, the Laird felt his mind 
so much at ease, that he drank three bumpers of brandy con- 
tinuously, and “ Soughed awa,” as Jenny expressed it, in an attempt 
to sing “ Dell stick the minister ” 

His death made a revolution in favour of the distressed families. 
John Dumbie, now of Dumbiedikes, in his own right, seemed to 
be close and selfish enough; but wanted the grasping spirit and 
active mind of his father , and his guardian happened to agree with 
him m opinion, that his father’s dying recommendation should be 
attended to. The tenants, therefore, were not actually turned out 
of doors among the snow wreaths, and were allowed wherewith to 
procure butter-milk and peas-bannocks, which they eat under the 
full force of the original malediction — The Heart of Mid-Lothian. 
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1 6. The Celebrated Case of Peebles veesus 
Plainstanes 

[The first part of this selection is the conclusion of a long letter 
from Man Fairford, a young advocate, to hts old schoolfellow Darsie 
Latimer, afterwards Sir Arthur Darsie Redgauntlet, describing 
how hts father had given him hts first brief in the celebrated case of 
Peebles against Plainstanes, and the consultation with hts first client, 
the eccentric Peter Peebles The second part describes the trial of 
the case. It may be added that the character of Mr. Saunders Fair- 
ford IS based on Scott’s father ; and that Alan is Scott himself, who 
— in an author’s note — explained that the unfortunate litigant, 
Peebles., actually flourished and frequented the courts of justice in 
Scotland about 1792, and that the sketch of him is given from recol- 
lection. He believed that he was once counsel for Peter ; hut added 
that the consultation was entirely imaginary. Locality, Edinburgh.'] 

“ . . . I am so far,” answered I, “ from wishing to get early 

into practice, sir, that I would willingly bestow a few days ” 

“ In farther study, ye would say, Alan But that is not the 
way either — ye must walk the hospitals — ye must cure Lazarus 
— ye must cut and carve on a departed subject, to show your skill.” 

“ I am sure,” I replied, “ I will undertake the cause of any 
poor man with pleasure, and bestow as much pains upon it as if 

It were a duke’s, but for the next two or three days ” 

“ Th^ must be devoted to close study, Alan — very close study 
indeed , for ye must stand primed for a hearing, in presentia Domt- 
norum, upon Tuesday next ” 

“ I, sir ' ” I replied in astonishment — “ I have not opened my 
mouth in the Outer House yet' ” 

“ Never mind the Court of the Gentiles, man,” said my father, 
“ we will have you into the Sanctuary at once — over shoes, over 
boots ” 

“ But, sir, I should really spoil any cause thrust on me so hastily ” 
“Ye cannot spoil it, Alan,” said my father, rubbing his hands 
with much complacency, “ that is the very cream of the business, 
man — it is just, as I said before, a subj'ect upon whilk all the tyrones 
have been trying their whittles for fifteen years, and as there have 
been about ten or a dozen agents concerned, and each took his 
own way, the case is come to that pass, that Stair or Arniston could 
not mend it} and I do not think even you, Alan, can do it much 
harm — ye may get credit by it, but ye can lose none.” 
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“ And pray what is the name of my happy client, sir ? ” said I, 
ungraaously enough, I believe. 

“ It is a well-known name in the Parliament House,” replied 
my fether. “To say the truth, I expect him every moment; it is 
Peter Peebles.” 

“Peter Peebles'” exclaimed I, in astonishment; “he is an 
insane beggar — as poor as Job, and as mad as a March hare ' ” 

“ He has been pleaing in the Court for fifteen years,” said my 
father, in a tone of commiseration, which seemed to acknowledge 
that this fact was enough to account for the poor man’s condition 
both in mind and circumstances. 

“Besides, sir,” I added, “he is on the Poor's Roll; and you 
know there are advocates regularly appointed to manage those 
cases; and for me to presume to interfere ” 

“ Whisht, Alan ' — never interrupt the court — all that is man- 
aged for ye like a tee’d ball, ” (my father sometimes draws his 
similes from his once favourite game of golf,) — “ you must know, 
Alan, that Peter’s cause was to have been opened by you.ig Dum- 
toustie — ye may ken the lad, a son of Dumtoustie of that ilk, 

member of Parliament for the county of , and a nephew of 

the Laird’s younger brother, worthy Lord Bladderskate, whilk ye 
are aware sounds as like being akin to a peatship * and a sheriff- 
dom, as a sieve is sib to a riddle Now, Saunders Drudgeit, my 
lord’s clerk, came to me this morning in the House, like ane bereft 
of his wits; for it seems that young Dumtoustie is ane of the Poor’s 
Lawyers, and Peter Peebies'^s process had been remitted to him of 
course. But so soon as the harebrained goose saw the pokes,f (as, 
indeed, Alan, they are none of the least,) he took fright, called for 
his nag, lap on, and away to the country is he gone; and so, said 
Saunders, my lord is at ins wit’s end wi’ vexation and shame, to 
see his nevoy break off the course at the very starting. ‘ I’ll tell 
you, Saunders,’ said I, ‘ were I my lord, and a friend or kinsman 
of mine should leave the town while the court was sitting, that 
kinsman, or be he what he liked, should never darken my door 
again.’ And then, Alan, I thought to turn the ball our own way, 
and I said that you were a gey ^arp birkie, just off the irons, and 
if it would oblige my lord, and so forth, you would open Peter’s 
cause on Tuesday, and make some handsome apology for the 
necessary absence of your learned friend, and the loss which your 

• Fonnerljr, a lawyer, lupposed to be under the peculiar patronage of any particular 
judge, was invidiously termed his ftat qv peU 
•f Process-bags 
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client and the court had sustained, and so forth. Saunders lap at 
the proposition, like a cock at a grossart; for, he said, the only 
chance was to get a new hand, that did not ken the charge he was 
taking upon himj for there was not a lad of two Sessions’ standing 
that was not dead-sick of Peter Peebles and his cause; and he 
advised me to break the matter gently to you at the first; but I 
told him you were a good bairn, Alan, and had no will and pleasure 
in these matters but mine.” 

What could I say, Darsie, in answer to this arrangement, so 
very well meant — so very vexatious at the same time ? — ^To imi- 
tate the defection and flight of young Dumtoustie was at once to 
destroy my father’s hopes of me for ever; nay, such is the keenness 
with which he regards all connected with his profession, it might 
have been a step to breaking his heart. I was obliged, therefore, 
to bow in sad acquiescence, when my father called to James Wilkin- 
son to bring the two bits of pokes he would find on his table 

Exit James, and presently re-enters, bending under the load of 
two huge leathern bags, full of papers to the brim, and labelled on 
the greasy backs with the magic impress of the clerks of court, and 
the title, Peebles against Plamstanes. This huge mass was deposited 
on the table, and my father, with no ordinary glee in his counten- 
ance, began to draw out the various bundles of papers, secured by 
none of your red tape or whipcord, but stout, sultan tial casts of 
tarred rope, such as might have held small craft at their moorings. 

I made a last and desperate effort to get nd of the impending 
job. “ I am really afraid, sir, that this case seems so much compli- 
cated, and there is so little time to prepare, that we had better 
move the Court to supersede it till next Session.” 

“ How, sir i — how, Alan ^ ” said my father — “ Would you 
approbate and reprobate, sir ? — Y ou have accepted the poor man’s 
cause, and if you have not his fee in your pocket, it is because he 
has none to give you , and now would you approbate and reprobate 
in the same breath of your mouth ^ — ^Think of your oath of office, 
Alan, and your duty to your father, my dear boy.” 

Once more, what could I say •' — I saw, from my fother’s hurried 
and alarmed manner, that nothing could vex him so much as failing 
in the point he had determined to carry, and once more intimated 
my readiness to do my best, under every disadvantage. 

” Well, well, my boy,” said my fother, “ the I^rd will make 
your days long in the land, for the honour you have given to your 
father’s grey hairs. You may find wiser advisers, Alan, but none 
that can wish you better.” 
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]V^ ikther, you know, does not usually give way to expressions 
of afi^tion, and they are interesting in proportion to their rarity. 
My eyes began to fill at seeing his glisten ; and my delight at having 
given him such sensible gratification would have been unmixed, 
but for the thoughts of you. These out of the question, I could 
have grappled with the bags, had they been as large as corn-sacks 
But, to turn what was grave into farce, the door opened, and 
Wilkinson ushered in Peter Peebles. 

You must have seen this original, Darsie, who, like others in 
the same predicament, continues to haunt the courts of justice, 
where he has made shipwreck of time, means, and understanding 
Such insane paupers have sometimes seemed to me to resemble 
wrecks lying upon the shoals on the Goodwin Sands, or in Yar- 
mouth Roads, warning other vessels to keep aloof from the banks 
on which they have been lost , or rather such ruined clients are like 
scarecrows and potato-bogles, distributed through the courts to 
•scare away fools from the scene of litigation. 

The identical Peter wears a huge great-coat, threadbare and 
patched itself, yet carefully so disposed and secured by what buttons 
remain, and many supplementary pins, as to conceal the still more 
infirm state of his under garments The shoes and stockings of a 
ploughman were, however, seen to meet at his knees, with a pair 
of brownish, blackish breeches, a rusty-coloured handkerchief, 
that has been black in its day, surrounded his throat, and was an 
apology for linen. His hair, half grey, half black, escaped in elf- 
locks around a huge wig, made of tow, as it seemed to me, and so 
much shrunk that it stood up on the very top of his head ; above 
which he plants, when covered, an immense cocked hat, which, 
like the chieftain’s banner in an ancient battle, may be seen any 
sederunt day betwixt nine and ten, high towering above all the 
fluctuating and changeful scene in the Outer House, where his 
eccentricities often make him the centre of a group of petulant and 
teasing boys, who exercise upon him every art of ingenious torture. 
His countenance, originally that of a portly, comely burgess, is 
now emaciated with poverty and anxiety, and rendered wild by an 
insane lightness about the eyes, a withered and blighted skin and 
complexion, features begrimed with snuff, charged with the self- 
importance peculiar to insanity, and a habit of perpetually speaking 
to himself. Such was my unfortunate client, and I must allow, 
Darsie, that my profession had need to do a great deal of good, if, 
as IS much to be feared, it brings many individuals to such a pass 

After we had been, with a good deal of form, presented to each 
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other, at which time I easily saw by my father’s manner that he 
was desirous of supporting Peter’s character m my eyes, as much 
as circumstances would permit, “ Alan,” he said, “ this is the 
gentleman who has agreed to accept of you as his counsel, in place 
of young Dumtoustie ” 

“ Entirely out of fiivour to my old acquaintance your father,” 
said Peter, with a benign and patronising countenance, “ out of 
respect to your father and my old intimacy with Lord Bladderskate. 
Otherwise, by the Regtam Majestatem J I would have presented 
a petition and complaint against Daniel Dumtoustie, Advocate, 
by name and surname — I would, by all the practiques ^ — I know 
the forms of process, and I am not to be trifled with ” 

My father here interrupted my client, and reminded him that 
there was a good deal of business to do, as he proposed to give the 
young counsel an outline of the state of the conjoined process, with 
a view to letting him into the merits of the cause, disencumbered 
from the points of form. “ I have made a short abbreviate, Mr» 
Peebles,” said he, “having sat up late last night, and employed 
much of this morning in wading through these papers, to save Alan 
some trouble, and I am now about to state the result.” 

“ I will state It myself,” said Peter, breaking in without rever- 
ence upon his solicitor 

“ No, by no means,” said my father, “ I am your agent for the 
time ” 

“ Mine eleventh in number,” said Peter? “ I have a new one 
every year, I wish I could get a new coat as regularly.” 

“ Your agent for the time,” resumed my father; “ and you, who- 
are acquainted with the forms, know that the client states the cause 
to the agent — the agent to the counsel ” 

“ The counsel to the Lord Ordinary,” continued Peter, once 
set a-going, like the peal of an alarm clock, “ the Ordinary to the 
Inner House, the President to the Bench. It is just like the rope 
to the man, the man to the axe, the axe to the ox, the ox to the 
water, the water to the fire ” 

“ Hush, for Heaven’s sake, Mr Peebles,” said my father, cutting 
his recitation short, “time wears on — we must get to business — 
you must not interrupt the Court, you know. — Hem, hem t F rom 
this abbreviate it appears ” 

“ Before you begin,” said Peter Peebles, “ I’ll thank you to 
order me a morsel of bread and cheese, or some cauld meat, or 
broth, or the like alimentary provision ; I was so anxious to see your 
son, that I could not eat a mouthful of dinner.” 
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Heartily glad, I believe, to have so good a chance of stopping 
hia client’s mouth ejffectually, my &ther ordered some cold meat; 
to which James Wilkinson, for tne honour of the house, was about 
to add the brandy bottle, which remained on the sideboard, but, at 
a wink from my father, supplied its place with small beer. Peter 
charged the provbions with the rapacity of a famished lion; and 
so well did the diversion engage him, that though, while my father 
stated the case, he looked at him repeatedly, as if he meant to 
interrupt his statement, yet he always found more agreeable em- 
jdoyment for his mouth, and returned to the cold beef with an 
“ avidity which convinced me he had not had such an opportunity 
for many a day of satiating his appetite. Omitting much formal 
phraseology, and many legal details, I will endeavour to give you, 
in exchange for your fiddler’s tale, the history of a litigant, or 
rather, the history of his lawsuit. 

“ Peter Peebles and Paul Plainstanes,” said my father, “ entered 

into partnership, in the year , as mercers and linendrapers, in 

the Luckenbooths, and carried on a great line of business to mutual 
advantage. But the learned counsel needeth not be told, socutas 
est mater ducordtarum, partnership oft makes pleaship. The com- 
pany being dissolved by mutual consent, in the year the 

affairs had to be wound up, and after certain attempts to settle the 
matter extrajudicially, it was at last brought into the Court, and 
has branched out into several distinct processes, most of whilk 
have been conjoined by the Ordinary. It is to the state of these 
processes that counsel’s attention is particularly directed. There 
IS the original action of Peebles v. Plainstanes, convening him for 
payment of L.3000, less or more, as alleged balance due by Plain- 
stanes. 2dly, There is a counter action, in which Plainstanes is 
pursuer and Peebles defender, for L.2500, less or more, being 
balance alleged per contra^ to be due by Peebles. 3dly, Mr. Peebles’s 
seventh agent advised an action of Compt and Reckoning at his 
instance, wherein what balance should prove due on either side 
might be fairly struck and ascertained 4thly, To meet the hypo- 
thetical case, that Peebles might be found liable in a balance to 
Plainstanes, Mr. Wildgoose, Mr. Peebles’s eighth agent, recom- 
mended a Multiplepoinding, to bring all parties concerned into 
the field.” 

My brain was like to turn at this account of lawsuit within 
lawsuit, like a nest of chip-boxes, with all of which I was expected 
to make myself acquainted 

“ I understand,” I said, “ that Mr. Peebles claims a sum of 
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money from Plainstanes — ^how then can he be his debtor ? and if 
not his debtor, how can he bring a Multiplepoinding, the 
very summons of which sets forth, that the pursuer does owe 
certain moneys, which he is desirous to pay by warrant of a 
judge ? ” ■“ 

“Ye know little of the matter, I doubt, friend,” said Mr. 
Peebles; “a multiplepoinding is the safest remedium juris in the 
whole form of process. I have known it conjoined with a declarator 
of marriage. — Your beef is excellent,” he said to my father, who 
in vain endeavoured to resume his legal disquisition , “ but some- 
thing highly powdered — and the twopenny is undeniable; but it 
IS small swipes — small swipes — more of hop than malt — with 
your leave I’ll try your black bottle.” 

My father starts to help him with his own hand, and in due 
measure; but, infinitely to my amusement, Peter got possession of 
the bottle by the neck, and my father’s ideas of hospitality were far 
too scrupulous to permit his attempting, by any direct means, to 
redeem it; so that Peter returned to the table triumphant, with his 
prey in his clutch. 

“ Better have a wine-glass, Mr. Peebles,” said my father, in an 
admonitory tone, “ you will find it pretty strong.” 

“ If the kirk is ower muckle, we can sing mass in the quire,” 
said Peter, helping himself in the goblet out of which he had been 
drinking the small beer. “ What is it — usquebaugh ^ — brandy, as 
I am an honest man l I had almost forgotten the name and taste of 
brandy — Mr. Fairford elder, your good health,” (a mouthful of 
brandy,) — “ Mr Alan Fairford, wishing you well through your 
arduous undertaking,” (another go-down of the comfortable liquor.) 
“ And now, though you have given a tolerable breviate of this 
great lawsuit, of whilk every body has heard something that has 
walked the boards in the Outer House, (here’s to ye again, by way 
of interim decreet,) yet ye have omitted to speak a word of the 
arrestments.” 

“ I was just coming to that point, Mr Peebles ” 

“ Or of the action of suspension of the charge on the bill.” 

“ I was Just coming to that ” 

“ Or the advocation of the Sheriff-Court process.” 

“ I was just coming to it ” 

“ As Tweed comes to Melrose, I think,” said the litigant, and 
then filling his goblet about a quarter full of brandy, as if in absence 

* Multiplepolnding is, 1 believe, equivalent to what is called in England a case of 
Double Distress 
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of mind, “ Oh, Mr. Alan Fairford, ye are a lucky man to buckle 
to such a cause as mine at the very outset ! it is like a specimen of 
all causes, man. By the Regiam, there is not a remedtum juris in 
the practiques but ye’ll find a spice o’t Here’s to your getting weel 
through with it — Pshut — I am drinking naked spirits, I think. 
But if the heathen be ower strong, we’ll christen him with the 
brewer,” (here he added a little small beer to his beverage, paused, 
rolled his eyes, winked, and proceeded,) — “ Mr. Fairford — the 
action of assault and battery, Mr. Fairford, when I compelled 
the villain Plainstanes to pull my nose within two steps of King 
Charles’s statue, in the Parliament Close — there I had him in a 
hose-net. Never man could tell me how to shape that process — 
no counsel that ever selled wind could condescend and say whether 
it were best to proceed by way of petition and complaint, ad vtn- 
dictam publicam, with consent of his Majesty’s advocate, or by 
action on the statute for battery, pendente hte, whilk would be the 
winning my plea at once, and so getting a back-door out of Court. 
— By the Regiam, that beef and brandy is unco het at my heart — I 
maun try the ale again,” (sipped a little beer); “ and the ale’s but 
cauld, I maun e’en put in the rest of the brandy.” 

He was as good as his word, and proceeded in so loud and 
animated a style of elocution, thumping the table, drinking and 
snuffing alternately, that my father, abandoning all attempts to 
interrupt him, sat silent and ashamed, suffering and anxious for 
the conclusion of the scene 

“ And then to come back to my pet process of all — my battery 
and assault process, when I had the good luck to provoke him to 
pull my nose at the very threshold of the Court, whilk was the very 
thing I wanted — Mr. Pest, ye ken him, Daddie Fairford ? Old 
Pest was for making it out hame-sucken, for he said the Court might 
be said — said — ugh ' — to be my dwelling-place I dwell mair there 
than ony gate else, and the essence of hame-sucken is to strike a 
nun in his dwelling-place — mind that, young advocate — ^and so 
there’s hope Plainstanes may be hanged, as many has for a less 
nutter; for, my Lords, — will Pest say to the Justiciary bodies, — 
my Lords, the Parliament House is Peebles’s place of dwelling, 
says he — being commune forum, and commune forum est commune 
domictltum — Lass, fetch another glass of whisky, and score it — 
time to gae hame — by the practiques, I cannot find the jug — yet 
there’s twa of them, I think. By the Regiam, Fairford — Daddie 
Fairford — ^lend us twal pennies to buy sneeshing, mine is done — 
Macer, call another cause ” 
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The box fell from his hands, and his body would at the same 
time have fallen from the chair, had I not supported him. 

“ This is intolerable,” said my father — “ Call a chairman, James 
Wilkinson, to carry this degraded, worthless, drunken beast home ” 

When Peter Peebles was removed from this memorable consul- 
tation, under the care of an able-bodied Celt, my father hastily 
bundled up the papers, as a showman whose exhibition has mis- 
carried hastes to remove his booth. “ Here are my memoranda,. 
Alan,” he said, in a hurried way, “ look them carefully over — 
compare them with the processes, and turn it in your head before 
Tue^ay. Many a good speech has been made for a beast of a 
client, and hark ye, lad, hark ye — I never intended to cheat you 
of your fee when all was done, though I would have liked to have 
heard the speech first, but there is nothing like corning the horse 
before the journey. Here are five goud guineas in a silk purse — 
of your poor mother’s netting, Alan — she would have been a blithe 
woman to have seen her young son with a gown on his back — 
but no more of that — be a good boy, and to the work like a tiger.” 

I did set to work, Darsie, for who could resist such motives ^ 
With my father’s assistance, I have mastered the details, confused 
as they are, and on Tuesday I shall plead as well for Peter Peebles 
as I could for a duke Indeed, I feel my head so clear on the subject 
as to be able to write this long letter to you, into which, however, 
Peter and his law-suit have insinuated themselves so far as to show 
you how much they at present occupy my thoughts. Once more, 
be careful of yourself, and mindful of me, who am ever thine, 
while 

Alan Fairford. 

»*•***•- 

But the absence of Darsie was far from promoting the end which 
the elder Mr Fairford had expected and desired. The young men 
were united by the closest bonds of intimacy; and the more so, 
that neither of them sought nor desired to admit any others into 
their society. Alan Fairford was averse to general company, from 
a disposition naturally reserved, and Darsie Latimer from a painful 
sense of his own unknown origin, peculiarly afflicting in a country 
where high and low are professed genealogists. The young men 
were all in all to each other, it is no wonder, therefore, that their 
separation was painful, and that its effects upon Alan Fairford, 
joined to the anxiety occasioned by the tenor of his friend’s letters, 
greatly exceeded what the senior had anticipated. The young man 
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went through his usual duties, his studies, and the examinations to 
which he was subjected, but with nothing like the zeal and assiduity 
which he had formerly dis{Jayed; and his anxious and observant 
father saw but too plainly that his heart was with his absent comrade. 

A philosopher would have given way to this tide of feeling, m 
hopes to have diminished its excess, and permitted the youths to 
have been some time together, that iheir intimacy might have been 
broken off by degrees; but Mr. Fairford only saw the more direct 
mode of continued restraint, which, however, he was desirous of 
veilmg under some plausible pretext. In the anxiety which he felt 
on this occasion, he had held communication with an old acquaint^ 
ance, Peter Drudgeit, with whom the reader is partly acquainted. 
“ Alan,” he said, “ was ance wud, and aye waur, and he was expect- 
ing every moment when he would start off in a wildgoose-chase 
after the callant Latimer, Will Sampson, the horse-hirer in Candle- 
maker Row, had given him a hint that Alan had been looking for a 
good hack, to go to the country for a few days. And then to oppose 
him downright — he could not but think on the way his poor 
mother was removed — Would to Heaven he was yoked to some 
tight piece of business, no matter whether well or ill-paid, but some 
job that would hamshackle him at least until the Courts rose, if it 
were but for decency’s sake ” 

Peter Drudgeit sympathized, for Peter had a son, who, reason 
or none, would needs exchange the torn and inky fustian sleeves 
for the bluejacket and white lapelle; and he suggested, as the reader 
knows, the engaging our friend Alan in the matter of Poor Peter 
Peebles, just opened by the desertion of young Dumtoustie, whose 
defection would be at the same time concealed, and this, Drudgeit 
said, “ would be felling two dogs with one stone ” 

With these explanations, the reader will hold a man of the elder 
Fairford’s sense and experience free from the hazardous and im- 
patient curiosity with which boys fling a puppy into a deep pond, 
merely to see if the creature can swim. However confident in his 
son’s talents, which were really considerable, he would have been 
very sorry to have involved him in the duty of pleading a compli- 
cated and difficult case, upon his very first appearance at the bar, 
had he not resorted to it as an effectual way to prevent the young 
man from taking a step which his habits of thinking represented 
as a most fatal one at his outset of life. 

Betwixt two evils, Mr. Fairford chose that which was in his 
own apprehension the least, and, like a brave officer sending forth 
his son to battle, rather chose he should die upon the breach, than 
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desert the conflict with dishonour. Neither did he leave him to 
his own unassisted energies. Like Alpheus preceding Hercules, 
he himself encountered the Augean mass of Peter Peebles’s law- 
matters. It was to the old man a labour of love to place in a dear 
and undlstorted view the real merits of this case, which the care- 
lessness and blunders of Peter’s former solicitors had converted into 
a huge chaotic mass of unintelli^ble technicality; and such was 
his skill and industry, that he was able, after the severe toil of two 
or three days, to present to the consideration of the young counsel 
the principal facts of the case, in a light equally simple and compre- 
hensible. With the assistance of a solicitor so affectionate and 
indefatigable, Alan Fairford was enabled, when the day of trial 
arrived, to walk towards the Court, attended by his anxious yet 
encouraging parent, with some degree of confidence that he would 
lose no reputation upon this arduous occasion. 

They were met at the door of the Court by Poor Peter Peebles 
in his usual plenitude of wig and celsitude of hat. He seized on 
the young pleader like a lion on his prey. “ How is a’ wi’ you, 
Mr. Alan — how is a’ wi’ you, man ? — ^The awfu’ day is come at 
last — i day that will be lang minded in this house. Poor Peter 
Peebles against Plainstanes — conjoined processes — Hearing m 
presence — stands for the Short Roll for this d^ — I have not been 
able to sleep for a week for thinking of it, and, I dare to say, neither 
has the Lord President himseli — for such a cause t ! But your father 
garr’d me tak a wee drap ower muckle of his pint bottle the other 
night, It’s no right to mix brandy wi’ business, Mr. Fairford. I 
would have been the waur o’ liquor if I would have drunk as 
muckle as you twa would have had me. But there’s a time for a’ 
things, and if ye will dine with me after the case is heard, or, whilk 
is the same, or maybe better. I'll gang my ways hame wi’ you, and 
I winna object to a cheerfu’ glass, within the bounds of moderation.” 

Old Fairford shrugged his shoulders, and hurried past the client, 
saw his son wrapt in the sable bombazine, which, in his eyes, was 
more venerable than an archbishop’s lawn, and could not help 
fondly patting his shoulder, and whispering to him to take courage, 
and show he was worthy to wear it. The party entered the Outer 
Hall of the Court, once the place of meeting of the ancient Scottish 
Parliament, and which corresponds to the use of Westminster Hall 
in England, serving as a vestibule to the Inner House, as it is 
termed, and a place of dominion to certain sedentary personages 
called Lords Ordinary. 

The earlier part of the morning was spent by old Fairford in 
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reiterating his instructions to Alan, and in running from one 
person to another, from whom he thought he could still glean 
some grains of information, either concerning the point at issue, 
or collateral cases. Meantime, Poor Peter Peebles, whose shallow 
brain was altogether unable to bear the importance of the moment, 
kept as close to his young counsel as shadow to substance, affected 
now to speak loud, now to whisper in his ear, now to deck his 
ghastly countenance with wreathed smiles, now to cloud it with a 
shade of deep and solemn importance, and anon to contort it with 
the sneer of scorn and derision These moods of the client’s mind 
were accompanied with singular “ mopmgs and mowings,” fan- 
tastic gestures, which the man of rags and litigation deemed appro- 
priate to his changes of countenance. Now he brandished his arm 
aJoft, now thrust his fist straight out, as if to knock his opponent 
down. Now he laid his open palm on his bosom, and now flinging 
It abroad, he gallantly snapped his fingers in the air. 

These demonstrations, and the obvious shame and embarrassment 
of Alan Fairford, did not escape the observation of the juvenile 
idlers in the hall. They did not, indeed, approach Peter with their 
usual familiarity, from some feeling of deference towards Fairford, 
though many accused him of conceit in presuming to undertake at 
this early stage of his practice a case of considerable difficulty. But 
Alan, notwithstanding this forbearance, was not the less sensible 
that he and his companion were the subjects of many a passing jest, 
and many a shout of laughter, with which that region at all times 
abounds. 

At length the young counsel’s patience gave way, and as it 
threatened to carry his presence of mind and recollection along 
with It, Alan frankly told his father that, unless he was relieved 
from the infliction of his client’s personal presence and instructions, 
he must necessarily throw up his brief, and decline pleading the 
•case. 

“ Hush, hush, my dear Alan,” said the old gentleman, almost 
at his own wit’s end upon hearing this dilemma, “ dinna mind the 
silly ne’er-do-weel , we cannot keep the man from hearing his own 
cause, though he be not quite right in the head ” 

“ On my life, sir,” answered Alan, “ I shall be unable to go on, 
he diives every thing out of my remembrance; and if I attempt to 
speak seriously of the injuries he has sustained, and the condition 
he is reduced to, how can I expect but that the very appearance of 
such an absurd scarecrow will turn it all into ridicule ? ” 

“ There is something in that,” said Saunders Fairford, glancing 
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a look at Poor Peter, and then cautiously inserting his forefinger 
under his bobwig, in order to rub his temple and aid his invention; 
“ he IS no figure for the fore-bar to see without laughing, but how 
to get rid of him ? To speak sense, or any thing like it, is the last 
thing he will listen to. — Stay, ay — Alan, my darling, hae patience, 
I’ll get him off on the instant, like a gowdf ba’.” 

So saying, he hastened to his ally, Peter Drudgeit, who, on 
seeing him with marks of haste in his gait, and care upon his 
countenance, clapped his pen behind his ear, with “ What’s the 
stir now, Mr Saunders i* — Is there aught wrang ? ” 

“ Here’s a dollar, man,” said Mr Saunders, “now, or never, 
Peter, do me a good turn Yonder’s your namesake, Peter Peebles, 
will drive the swine through our bonny hanks of yarn , * get him 
over to John’s Coffee-house, man — gie him his meridian — keep 
him there, drunk or sober, till the hearing is ower ” 

“ Eneugh said,” quoth Peter Drudgeit, no way displeased with 
his own share in the service required — “ We’se do your bidding ” 
Accordingly, the scribe was presently seen whispering m the ear 
of Peter Peebles, whose responses came forth m the following 
broken form* — 

“ Leave the Court for ae minute on this great day of judgment ^ 

— not I, by the Reg Eh • what ^ Brandy, did ye say — French 

Brandy ^ — couldna ye fetch a stoup to the bar under your coat, 
man <’ — Impossible ? Na, if it’s clean impossible, and if we have 
an hour good till they get through the single bills and the summar- 
roll, I catena if I cross the close wi’ you , I am sure I need some- 
thing to keep my heart up this awful day, but I’ll no stay above 
an instant — not above a minute of time — nor drink aboon a single 
gill ” 

In a few minutes afterwards, the two Peters were seen moving 
through the Parliament Close, (which newfangled affectation has 
termed a Square,) the triumphant Drudgeit leading captive the 
passive Peebles, whose legs conducted him towards the dram-shop, 
while his reverted eyes were fixed upon the Court. They dived 
into the Cimmerian abysses of John’s Coffee-house, f formerly the 

* The simile is obvious, from the old manufacture of Scotland, when the guidwxfc’s 
thrift, as the yam wrought in the winter was called, when laid down to bleach by the 
bum-aide, was peculiarly exposed to the inroads of pigs, seldom well regulated about a 
Scottish farm-yard 

This small dark coffee-house, now burnt down, was the resort of such writers and 
clerks belonging to the Parliament House above thirty years ago as retained the ancient 
Scottish custom of a meridian, as it was called, or noontide dram of spirits If their 
proceedings were watched, they might be seen to turn fidgety about the hour of noon, 
and exchange looks with each other from their separate desks, till at length some one of 
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&vounte rendezvous of the classical and genial Doctor Pitcairn, 
and were for the present seen no more. 

Relieved frc«n his tormentor, Alan Fairford had time to rally 
his recollections, which, in the irritation of his spirits, had nearly 
escaped him, and to prepare himself for a task the successful dis- 
charge or failure in which must, he was aware, have the deepest 
influence upon his fortunes He had pride, was not without a 
consdousness of talent, and the sense of his father’s feelings upon 
the subject impelled him to the utmost exertion. Above all, he had 
that sort of self-command which is essential to success in every 
arduous undertaking, and he was constitutionally free from that 
feverish irritability by which those whose over-active imaginations 
exaggerate difficulties render themselves incapable of encountering 
such when they arrive. 

Having collected all the scattered and broken associations which 
were necessary, Alan’s thoughts reverted to Dumfriesshire, and 
the precarious situation m which he feared his beloved friend had 
placed himself} and once and again he consulted his watch, eager 
to have his present task commenced and ended, that he might 
hasten to Darsie’s assistance. The hour and moment at length 
arrived. The Macer shouted, with all his well-remembered brazen 
strength of lungs, “ Poor Peter Peebles versus Plainstanes, per 
Dumtoustie et Tough — Maister Da-a-niel Dumtoustie I ” Dum- 
tousae answered not the summons, which, deep and swelling as it 
was, could not reach across the Queensferry, but our Maister Alan 
Fairford appeared in his place. 

The Court was very much crowded , for much amusement had 
been received on former occasions when Peter had volunteered his 
own oratory, and had been completely successful in routing the 
gravity of the whole procedure, and putting to silence, not indeed 
the counsel of the opposite party, but his own. 

Both bench and audience seemed considerably surprised at the 
juvenile appearance of the young man who appeared in the room 
of Dumtoustie, for the purpose of opening this complicated and 
long depending process, and the common herd were disappointed 
at the absence of Peter the client, the Punchinello of the expected 
entertainment. The Judges looked with a very favourable counten- 

formal and dignified presence assumed the honour of leading the band, when away they 
went, th^ading the crowd like a string of wild^fowl, crossed the square or close, and 
following each other into the cofiee-house, received in turn from the hand of the waiter 
the mendian, which was placed ready at the bar. This they did, day day, and 
thou^ they did not speu to each other, they seemed to attach a certain degree of 
•oaabiUty to performing the ceremony m company. 
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ance on our friend Alan, most of them being acquainted, more or 
less, with so old a practitioner as his hither, and all, or almost al4 
affording, from civility, the same lair play to the first pleading of a 
counsel, which the House of Commons yields to the maiden speech 
of one of its members. 

Lord Bladderskate was an exception to this general expression 
of benevolence. He scowled upon Alan from beneath his large 
shaggy grey eyebrows, just as if the young lawyer had been usurp* 
ing his nephew’s honours, instead of covering his disgrace; and, 
from feelings which did his lordship little honour, he pnvately 
hoped the young man would not succeed in the cause which his 
kinsman had abandoned. 

Even Lord Bladderskate, however, was, in spite of himself, 
pleased with the judicious and modest tone in which Alan began 
his address to the Court, apologizing for his own presumption, and 
excusing it by the sudden illness of his learned brother, for whom 
the labour of opening a cause of some difficulty and importance 
had been much more worthily designed. He spoke of himself as 
he really was, and of young Dumtoustie as what he ought to have 
been, taking care not to dwell on either topic a moment longer 
than was necessary. The old Judge’s looks became benign; his 
family pride was propitiated, and, pleased equally with the modesty 
and civility of the young man whom he had thought forward and 
officious, he relaxed the scorn of his features into an expression of 
profound attention, the highest compliment and the greatest en- 
couragement which a judge can render to the counsel addressing him. 

Having succeeded in securing the favourable attention of the 
Court, the young lawyer, using the lights which his father’s experi- 
ence and knowledge of business had afforded him, proceeded, with 
an address and clearness unexpected from one of his years, to 
remove from the case itself those complicated formalities with 
which It had been loaded, as a surgeon strips from a wound the 
dressings which have been hastily wrapped round it^ in order to 
proceed to his cure secundum artem. Developed of the cumbrous 
and complicated technicalities of litigation with which the per- 
verse obstinacy of the client, the inconsiderate haste or ignorance 
of his agents, and the evasions of a subtle adversary, had invested 
the process, the cause of Poor Peter Peebles, standing upon its simple 
merits, was no bad subject for the declamation of a young counsel, 
nor did our friend Alan fail to avail himself of its strong points. 

He exhibited his client as a simple-hearted, honest, well-meaning 
man, who, during a copartnership of twelve years, had gradually 
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become impoverished, while his partner, (his former clerk,) having 
no funds but his share of the same business, into which he had been 
admitted without any advance of stock, had become gradually 
more and more wealthy. 

“ Their association,” said Alan, and the little flight was received 
with some applause, “ resembled the ancient story of the fruit 
which was carved with a knife poisoned on one side of the blade 
only, so that the individual to whom the envenomed portion was 
serv^ drew decay and death from what afforded savour and susten- 
ance to the consumer of the other moiety.” He then plunged 
boldly into the mare magnum of accompts between the parties, he 
pursued each false statement from the waste-book to the day-book, 
jfrom the day-book to the bill-book, from the bill-book to the 
ledger; placed the artful interpolations and insertions of the fallaci- 
ous Plainstanes in array against each other, and against the fact, 
and, availing himself to the utmost of his father’s previous labours, 
and his own knowledge of accompts, in which he had been sedu- 
lously trained, he laid before the Court a clear and intelligible 
statement of the affairs of the copartnery, showing, with precision, 
that a large balance must, at the dissolution, have been due to his 
client, sufficient to have enabled him to have carried on business 
on his own account, and thus to have retained his situation in 
society, as an independent and industrious tradesman “ But, 
instead of this justice being voluntarily rendered by the former 
clerk to his former master, — by the party obliged to his benefactor, 
— ^by one honest man to another, — his wretched client had been 
compelled to follow his quondam clerk, his present debtor, from 
Court to Court, had found his just claims met with well-invented 
but unfounded counter-claims, had seen his party shift his character 
of pursuer or defender, as often as Harlequin effects his transforma- 
tions, till, in a chase so varied and so long, the unhappy litigant 
had lost substance, reputation, and almost the use of reason itself, 
and came before their Lordships an object of thoughtless derision 
to the unreflecting, of compassion to the better-hearted, and of 
awful meditation to every one, who considered that, in a country 
where excellent laws were administered by upright and incor- 
ruptible judges, a man might pursue an almost indisputable claim 
through all the mazes of litigation, lose fortune, reputation, and 
reason itself in the chase, and at length come before the Supreme 
Court of his country in the wretched condition of his unhappy 
client, a victim to protracted justice, and to that hope delayed 
which sickens the heart.” 
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The force of this appeal to feeling made as much impression on 
the Bench as had been previously effected by the clearness of Alan’s 
argument. The absurd form of Peter himself, with his tow-wig, 
was fortunately not present to excite any ludicrous emotion, and 
the pause that took place when the young lawyer had concluded 
his speech was followed by a murmur of approbation, which the 
ears of his father drank in as the sweetest sounds that had ever 
entered them. Many a hand of gratulation was thrust out to his 
grasp, trembling as it was with anxiety, and finally with delight; 
his voice faltering, as he replied, “ Ay, ay, I kend Alan was the 
lad to make a spoon or spoil a horn ” * 

The counsel on the other side arose, an old practitioner, who had 
noted too closely the impression made by Alan’s pleading not to 
fear the consequences of an immediate decision He paid the 
highest compliments to his very young brother — “ the Benjamin, 
as he would presume to call him, of the learned Faculty — said the 
alleged hardships of Mr Peebles were compensated by his being 
placed in a situation where the benevolence of their Lordships 
had assigned him gratuitously such assistance as he might not other- 
wise have obtained at a high price — ^and allowed his young brother 
had put many things in such a new point of view, that, although 
he was quite certain of his ability to refute them, he was honestly 
desirous of having a few hours to arrange his answer, in order to 
be able to follow Mr. Fairford from point to point He had further 
to observe, there was one point of the case to which his brother, 
whose attention had been otherwise so wonderfully comprehensive, 
had not given the consideration which he expected; it was founded 
on the interpretation of certain correspondence which had passed 
betwixt the parties, soon after the dissolution of the copartnery ” 

The Court having heard Mr Tough, readily allowed him two 
days for preparing himself, hinting, at the same time, that he might 
find his task difficult, and affording the young counsel, with high 
encomiums upon the mode in which he had acquitted himself, the 
choice of speaking, either now or at next calling of the cause, upon 
the point which Plainstanes’s lawyer had adverted to. 

Alan modestly apologized for what m fact had been an omission 
very pardonable in so complicated a case, and professed himself 
instantly ready to go through that correspondence, and prove that 
It was m form and substance exactly applicable to the view of the case 
he had submitted to their lordships. He applied to his father, who 

* Said of an adventurous gipsy^ who resolves at all risks to convert a sheep*8 horn 
into a spoon 
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sat behind him, to hand him, from time to time, the lettets, in the 
order in which he meant to read and comment upon them. 

Old Counsdlor Tough had probably formed an ingenious 
enough scheme to blunt the effect of the young lawyer’s reasoning, 
by thus obliging him to follow up a process of reasoning, clear and 
complete in itself, by a hasty and extemporary appendix. If so, he 
seemed likely to be disappointed; for Alan was well prepared on 
this, as on other parts of the cause, and recommenced his pleading 
with a degree of animation and spirit which added force even to 
what he had formerly stated, and might perhaps have occasioned the 
old gentleman to regret his having again called him up ; when his 
father, as he handed him the letters, put one into his hand which 
produced a singular effect on the pleader. 

At the first glance, he saw that the paper had no reference to the 
affairs of Peter Peebles; but the first glance also showed him, what, 
even at that time, and in that presence, he could not help reading ; 
and which, being read, seemed totally to disconcert his ideas. He 
stopped short in his harangue — gazed on the paper with a look of 
surprise and horror — uttered an exclamation, and, flinging down 
the brief which he had in his hand, hurried out of Court without 
returning a single word of answer to the various questions, “ What 
was the matter ^ “ Was he taken unwell ^ “ Should not a 

chair be called f ” &c. 

The elder Mr Fairford, who remained seated, and looking as 
senseless as if he had been made of stone, was at length recalled to 
himself by the anxious enquiries of the judges and the counsel after 
his son’s health. He then rose with an air in which was mingled the 
deep habitual reverence in which he held the Court with some 
internal cause of agitation, and with difficulty mentioned something 
of a mistake — a piece of bad news — Alan, he hoped, would be well 
enough to-morrow. But unable to proceed farther, he clasped his 
hands together, exclaiming, “ My son ' my son * ” and left the court 
hastily, as if in pursuit of him 

“ What’s the matter with the auld bitch next ? ” * said an acute 
metaphysical judge, though somewhat coarse in hiS manners, aside 
to his brethren. “ This is a daft cause, Bladderskate — first, it drives 
the poor man mad that aught it — then your nevoy goes daft with 
fright, and flies the pit — then this smart young hopeful is aff the 
hooks witli too hard study, I fancy — and now auld Saunders Fair- 
ford is as lunatic as the best of them. What say ye till’t, ye bitch ? ” 

* Tradition aKnbes this whimBical style of language to the ingenious and philosophical 
Lord Kaimes. 
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“ Nothing, my lord,” answered Bladderskate, much too formal 
to admire the levities in which his philosophical brother sometimes 
indulged — “ I say nothing, but pray to Heaven to keep our own 
wits.” 

“ Amen, amen,” answered his learned brother} “ for some of us 
have but few to spare.” 

The Ckiurt then arose, and the audience departed, greatly 
wondering at the talent displayed by Alan Fairford, at his first 
appearance, in a case so difficult and so complicated, and assigning 
an hundred conjectural causes, each different from the others, for 
the singular interruption which had clouded his day of success. The 
worst of the whole was, that six agents, who had each come to the 
separate resolution of thrusting a retaining fee into Alan’s hand as 
he left the court, shook their heads as they returned the money into 
their leathern pouches, and said, “ that the lad was clever, but they 
would like to see more of him before they engaged him m the way 
of business — they did not like his lowping away like a flea in a 
blanket ” — Redgauntlet. 

[The end of this celebrated case was, says the author, that a 
compromise was offered and Peter dropped dead ] 

17. Reading the Wiel 

[Colonel Mannermg, late of the Indian Army, is visiting Edinburgh 
in connection with a report that the late Miss Margaret Bertram had 
left all her property to her niece Lucy, daughter of the late Mr. Godfrey 
Bertram, head of the Ellangowan family The Colonel had taken 
Lucy, who was an orphan, into his family Although in the sequel 
the late spinster's wealth went to the long-lost son of Godfrey Bertram, 
his sister Lucy made an excellent marriage with the young squire she 
loved Dandle Dinmont, a distant relative, happened to be in Edin- 
burgh in the effort to secure Pleydell, an advocate, to take up a quarrel 
of his at law. Period, 1 765 J 

. . . From the awkward access to the lawyer’s mansion, Manner- 
ing was induced to form very moderate expectations of the enter- 
tainment which he was to receive. The approach looked even 
more dismal by daylight than on the preceding evening The 
houses on each side of the lane were so close that the neighbours 
might have shaken hands with each other from the different sides, 
mid occasion^y the space between was traversed by wooden galleries, 
and thus entirely closed up. The stair, the scale-stair, was not well 
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deaned; and on entering the house, Mannering was struck with 
the narrowness and meanness of the wainscoted passage. But the 
library, into which he was shown by an elderly, respectable-looking 
man-servant, was a complete contrast to these unpromising appear- 
ances. It was a well-proportioned room, hung with a portrait 
or two of Scottish characters of eminence, by Jamieson, the 
Caledonian Vandyke, and surrounded with books, the best editions 
of the best authors, and in particulai an admirable collection of 
classics 

“ These,” said Pleydell, “ are my tools of trade. A lawyer 
without history or literature is a mechanic, a mere working mason , 
if he possesses some knowledge of these, he may venture to call 
himself an architect ” 

But Mannering was chiefly delighted with the view from the 
windows, which commanded that incomparable prospect of the 
ground between Edinburgh and the sea, — the Firth of Forth, with 
Its islands; the embayment which is terminated by the Law of 
North Berwick, and the varied shores of Fife to the northward, 
indenting with a hilly outline the clear blue horizon. 

When Mr Pleydell had sufficiently enjoyed the surprise of his 
guest, he called his attention to Miss Bertram’s affairs. “ I was 
in hopes,” he said, “ though but faint, to have discovered some 
means of ascertaining her indefeasible right to this property of 
Singleside , but my researches have been in vain The old lady was 
certainly absolute fiar, and might dispose of it in full right of pro- 
perty. All that we have to hope is that the devil may not have 
tempted her to alter this very proper settlement Y ou must attend 
the old girl’s funeral to-morrow, to which you will receive an 
invitation, for I have acquainted her agent with your being here 
on Miss Bertram’s part, and I will meet you afterwards at the house 
she inhabited, and be present to see fair play at the opening of the 
settlement. The old cat had a little girl, the orphan of some relation, 
who lived with her as a kind of slavish companion. I hope she has 
had the conscience to make her independent, in consideration of 
the feme forte et dure to which she subjected her during her 
lifetime ” 

Three gentlemen now appeared, and were introduced to the 
stranger They were men of good sense, gaiety, and general informa- 
tion, so that the day passed very pleasantly over; and Colonel 
Mannering assisted, about eight o’clock at night, in discussing the 
landlord’s bottle, which was, of course, a piagnum Upon his return 
to the inn, he found a card inviting him to the funeral of Miss. 
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Margaret Bertram, late of Smgleside, which was to proceed from 
her own house to the place of interment in the Greyfnars Church- 
yard, at one o’clock afternoon. 

At the appointed hour, Mannering went to a small house in the 
suburbs to the southward of the city, where he found the place of 
mourning, indicated, as usual in Scotland, by two rueful figures 
with long black cloaks, white crapes and hat-bands, holding in their 
hands poles adorned with melancholy streamers of the same descrip- 
tion. By two other mutes, who, from their visages, seemed suffering 
under the pressure of some strange calamity, he was ushered into 
the dming-parlour of the defunct, where the company were 
assembled for the funeral 

In Scotland, the custom, now disused in England, of inviting the 
relations of the deceased to the interment, is universally retained. 
On many occasions this has a singular and striking effect; but it 
degenerates into mere empty form and grimace in cases where the 
defunct has had the misfortune to live unbeloved and die un- 
lamented The English service for the dead — one of the most 
beautiful and impressive parts of the ritual of the Church — would 
have, in such cases, the effect of fixing the attention and uniting 
the thoughts and feelings of the audience present, in an exercise of 
devotion so peculiarly adapted to such an occasion But according 
to the Scottish custom, if there be not real feeling among the 
assistants, there is nothing to supply the deficiency, and exalt or 
rouse the attention; So that a sense of tedious form and almost 
hypocritical restraint is too apt to pervade the company assembled 
for the mournful solemnity Mrs Margaret Bertram was 
unluckily one of those whose good qualities had attached no general 
friendship. She had no near relations who might have mourned 
from natural affection, and therefore her funeral exhibited merely 
the exterior trappings of sorrow. 

Mannering, therefore, stood among this lugubrious company of 
cousins in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth degree, composing his 
countenance to the decent solemnity of all who were around him, 
and looking as much concerned on Mrs. Margaret Bertram’s 
account as if the deceased lady of Smgleside had been his own sister 
or mo^er. After a deep and awful pause, the company began to 
talk aside, — under their breaths, however, and as if in the chamber 
of a dying person. 

“ Our poor friend,” said one grave gentleman, scarcely opening 
his mouth, for fear of pranging the necessary solemnity of his 
features, and sliding his whisper from between his lips, which were 
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ss little unclosed as possible, — “ Our poor friend has died well to 
pass in the world.” 

“ Nae doubt,” answered the person addressed, with half-closed 
eyes; “ poor Mrs. Margaret was aye careful of the gear.” 

“ Any news to-day. Colonel Mannering ? ” said one of the 
gentlenicn whom he had dined with the day before, but in a tone 
which might, for its impressive gravity, have communicated the 
death of his whole generation. 

” Nothing particular, I believe, sir,” said Mannering, in the 
cadence which was, he observed, appropriated to the house of 
mourning. 

“ I understand,” continued the first speaker, emphatically, and 
with the air of one who is well informed, — “ I understand there is 
a settlement.” 

“ And what does little Jenny Gibson get ? ” 

“ A hundred, and the auld repeater.” 

“ That’s but sma’ gear, puir thing; she had a sair time o’t with 
the auld leddy. But it’s ill waiting for dead folk’s shoon.” 

“ I am afraid,” said the politician, who was close by Mannenng, 
” we have not done with your old friend Tippoo Saib yet, — I doubt 
he’ll give the Company more plague, and I am told — but you’ll 
know for certain — that East India Stock is not rising ” 

“ I trust It will, sir, soon.” 

“ Mrs. Margaret,” said another person, mingling in the con- 
versation, “ had some India bonds I know that, for I drew the 
interest for her. It would be desirable now for the trustees and 
legatees to have the colonel’s advice about the time and mode of 

converting them into money. For my part, I think But there’s 

Mr. Mortcloke to tell us they are gaun to lift ” 

Mr. Mortcloke, the undertaker, did accordingly, with a visage 
of professional length and most grievous solemnity, distribute among 
the pall-bearers little cards assigning their respiective situations in 
attendance upon the coffin. As this precedence is supposed to be 
regulated by propinquity to the defunct, the undertaker, however 
skilful a master of these lugubrious ceremonies, did not escape giving 
some offence. To be related to Mrs. Bertram was to be of km to 
the lands of Smgleside, and was a propinquity of which each relative 
present at that moment was particularly jealous. Some murmurs 
there were on the occasion, and our friend Dinmont gave more 
open offence, being unable either to rqiress his discontent or to 
utter it in the key properly modulated to the solemnity. “ I think 
ye might hae at least gi’en me a leg o’ her to carry,” he exclaimed. 
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in a voice considerably louder than propriety admitted. “ God ! an 
it hadna been for the rigs o’ land, I would hae gotten her a’ to carry 
mysell, for as mony gentles as are here.” 

A score of frowning and reproving brows were bent upon the j 
unappalled yeoman, who, having given vent to his displeasure, 
stalked sturdily down stairs with the rest of the company, totally 
disregarding the censures of those whom his remarks had 
scandalized. 

And then the funeral pomp set forth, — saulies with their batons, 
and gumphions of tarnished white crape, in honour of the well- 
preserved maiden fame of Mrs. Margaret Bertram. Six starved 
horses, themselves the very emblems of mortality, well cloaked 
and plumed, lugging along the hearse with its dismal emblazonry, 
crept in slow state towards the place of interment, preceded by 
Jamie Duff, an idiot, — who, with weepers and cravat made of 
white paper, attended on every funeral, — and followed by six 
mourning-coaches filled with the company. Many of these now 
gave more free loose to their tongues, and discussed with unre- 
strained earnestness the amount of the succession and the probability 
of Its destination. The principal expectants, however, kept a 
prudent silence, — indeed, ashamed to express hopes which might 
prove fallacious, and the agent, or man of business, who alone 
knew exactly how matters stood, maintained a countenance of 
n^tenous importance, as if determined to preserve the full interest 
of anxiety and suspense. 

At length they arrived at the churchyard gates, and from thence, 
amid the gaping of two or three dozen of idle women with inlants 
in their arms, and accompanied by some twenty children, who ran 
Mmbolling and screaming alongside of the sable procession, they 
toally arrived at the burial-place of the Singleside family. This 
was a square enclosure in the Greyfriars Churchyard, guarded on 
one side by a veteran angel without a nose and having only one 
wing, who had the merit of having maintained his post for a century, 
while his comrade cherub, who had stood sentinel on the corre- 
sponding pedestal, lay a broken trunk among the hemlock, burdock, 
and nettles which grew in gigantic luxuriance around the walls of 
the mausoleum. A moss-grown and broken inscription informed 
the reader that in the year 1650 Captain Andrew Bertram, first of 
Singleside, descended of the very ancient and honourable house of 
Ellangowan, had caused this monument to be erected for himself 
and his descendants. A reasonable number of scythes and hour- 
glasses and death’s-heads and cross-bones garmshed the following 
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sprig of sepulchral poetry, to the memory of the founder of the 
mausoleum • — 

Nathaniel’s heart, Bezaleel’s hand, 

If ever any had, 

These boldly do I say had he, 

Who licth in this bed 

Here, then, amid the deep black fat loam into which her ancestors 
were now resolved, they deposited the body of Mrs. Margaret 
Bertram, and, like soldiers returning from a military funeral, the 
nearest relations, who might be interested in the settlements of the 
lady, urged the dog-cattle of the hackney coaches to all the speed 
of which they were capable, in order to put an end to farther 
suspense on that interesting topic 

There is a fable told by Lucian, that while a troop of monkeys, 
well drilled by an intelligent manager, were performing a tragedy 
with great applause, the decorum of the whole scene was at once 
destroyed, and the natural passions of the actors called forth into 
very indecent and active emulation, by a wag who threw a handful 
of nuts upon the stage In like manner, the approaching crisis 
stirred up among the expectants feelings of a nature very different 
from those of which, under the superintendence of Mr Mortcloke, 
they had but now been endeavouring to imitate the expression 
Those eyes which were lately devoutly cast up to heaven, or with 
greater humility bent solemnly upon earth, were now sharply and 
alertly darting their glances through shuttles and trunks and 
drawers and cabinets, and all the odd corners of an old maiden 
lady’s repositories Nor was their search without interest, though 
they did not find the will of which they were in quest 

Here was a promissory note for 420 by the minister of the 
nonjuring chapel, interest marked as paid to Martinmas last, care- 
fully folded up in a new set of words to the old tune of “ Over the 
Water to Charlie ”, there, was a curious love correspondence 
between the deceased and a certain Lieutenant O’Kean of a march- 
ing regiment of foot , and tied up with the letters was a document, 
which at once explained to the relatives why a connection that 
boded them little good had been suddenly broken off, being the 
Lieutenant’s bond for ,^200, upon which no interest whatever 
appeared to have been paid Other bills and bonds to a larger 
amount, and signed by better names (I mean commercially} than 
those of the worthy divine and gallant soldier, also occurred in the 
course of their researches, besides a hoard of coins of every size 
and denomination, and scraps of broken gold and silver, old ear- 
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rings, hinges of cracked snuff-boxes, mountings of spectacles, etc. 
Still no will made its appearance, and Colonel Mannering began 
full well to hope that the settlement which he had obtained from 
Glossin contained the ultimate arrangement of the old lady’s 
affairs. But his friend Pleydell, who now came into the room, 
cautioned him against entertaining this belief. 

“ I am well acquainted with the gentleman,” he said, “ who is 
conducting the search, and I guess from his manner that he knows 
something more of the matter than any of us ” 

Meantime, while the search proceeds, let us take a brief glance 
at one or two of the company who seem most interested. 

Of Dinmont, who, with his large hunting-whip under his arm, 
stood poking his great round face over the shoulder of the homme 
d'affaires, it is unnecessary to say anything. That thin-looking, 
oldish person, in a most correct and gentleman-like suit of mourn- 
ing, IS Mac-Casquil, formerly of Drumquag, who was ruined by 
having a legacy bequeathed to him of two shares in the Ayr bank 
His hopes on the present occasion are founded on a very distant 
relationship, upon his sitting in the same pew with the deceased 
every Sunday, and upon his playing at cnbbage with her regularly 
on the Saturday evenings, — taking great care never to come off a 
winner. That other coarse-Iooking man, wearing his own greasy 
hair tied in a leathern cue more gieasy still, is a tobacconist, a 
relation of Mrs Bertram’s mother, who, having a good stock in 
trade when the colonial war broke out, trebled the price of his 
commodity to all the world, Mrs Bertram alone excepted, whose 
tortoise-shell snuff-box was weekly filled with the best rappee at 
the old prices, because the maid brought it to the shop with Mrs. 
Bertram’s respects to her cousin Mr Quid That young fellow, 
who has not had the decency to put off his boots and buckskins, 
might have stood as forward as most of them in the graces of the 
old lady, who loved to look upon a comely young man , but it is 
thought he has forfeited the moment of fortune by sometimes 
neglecting her tea-table when solemnly invited, sometimes appear- 
ing there when he had been dining with blither company, twice 
treading upon her cat’s tail, and once affronting her parrot. 

To Mannering, the most interesting of the group was the poor 
girl who had been a sort of humble companion of the deceased, as 
a subject upon whom she could at all times expectorate her bad 
humour She was, for form’s sake, dragged into the room by the 
deceased’s favourite female attendant, where, shrinking into a 
corner as soon as possible, she saw with wonder and affright the 
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intrusive researches of the strangers amon^t those recesses to which 
from childhood she had looked with awml veneration. This girl 
was regarded with an unfavourable eye by all the competi^rs, 
honest Dinmont only excepted; the rest conceived they should 
find in her a formidable competitor, whose claims might at least 
encumber and diminish their chance of succession. Yet she was 
the only person present who seemed really to feel sorrow for the 
deceased. Mrs. Bertram had been her protectress, although from 
selfish motives, and her capricious tyranny was forgotten at the 
moment, while the tears followed each other fast down the cheeks 
of her frightened and friendless dependant. “ There’s ower muckle 
saut water there, Drumquag,” said the tobacconist to the ex- 
proprietor, “ to bode ither folk muckle gude. Folk seldom greet 
that gate but they ken what it’s for.” Mr. Mac-Casquil only 
replied with a nod, feeling the propriety of asserting his superior 
gentre in presence of Mr. Pleydell and Colonel Mannering. 

“ Very queer if there suld be nae will after a’, friend,” said 
Dinmont, who began to grow impatient, to the man of business. 

“ A moment’s patience, if you please She was a good and 
prudent woman, Mrs Margaret Bertram, — a good and prudent 
and well-judging woman, and knew how to choose friends and 
depositories; she may have put her last will and testament— or 
rather her mortis causa settlement, as it relates to heritage — ^into the 
hands of some safe friend.” 

“ I’ll bet a rump and dozen,” said Pleydell, whispering to the 
colonel, “ he has got it in his own pocket ” Then, addressing the 
man of law : “ Come, sir, we’ll cut this short, if you please, here is 
a settlement of the estate of Singleside, executed several years ago, 

in favour of Miss Lucy Bertram of Ellangowan ” The 

company stared fearfully wild. “ You, I presume, Mr. Protocol, 
can inform us if there is a later deed ” 

“ Please to favour me, Mr. Pleydell, ” and so saying, he took 
the deed out of the learned counsel’s hand and glanced his eye over 
the contents. 

“ Too cool,” said Pleydell, “ too cool by half, he has another 
deed in his pocket still ” 

“ Why does he not show it then, and be d — d to him ! ” said the 
mihtary gentleman, whose patience began to wax threadbare. 

“ Why, how should I know ? ” answered the barrister, — “ why 
does a cat not kill a mouse when she takes him ? The conscious- 
ness of power and the love of teasing, I suppose. Well, Mr. 
Protocol, what say you to that deed f ” 
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“ Why, Mr. Pleydell, the deed is a well-drawn deed, properly 
authenticated and tested in forms of the statute.” 

” But recalled or superseded by another of posterior date in your 
possesion, eh f ” said the counsellor. 

“ Something of the sort, I confess, Mr. Pleydell,” rejoined the 
man of business, producing a bundle tied with tape, and sealed at 
each fold and ligation with black wax. “ That deed, Mr. Pleydell, 
which you produce and found upon, is dated ist June, 17 — ; but 
this,” breaking the seals and unfolding the document slowly, “ is 
dated the 20th, — ^no, I see it is the 21st, of April of this present 
year, being ten years posterior” 

“ Marry, hang her, brock I ” said the counsellor, borrowing an 
exclamation from Sir Toby Belch, — “just the month in which 
Ellangowan’s distresses became generally public. But let us hear 
what she has done.” 

Mr. Protocol accordingly, having required silence, began to read 
the settlement aloud in a slow, steady, business-like tone. The group 
around, m whose eyes hope alternately awakened and laded, and 
who were straining their apprehensions to get at the drift of the 
testator’s meaning through the mist of technical language in which 
the conveyance had involved it, might have made a study for 
Hi^arth. 

The deed was of an unexpected nature. It set forth with con- 
veying and disponing all and whole the estate and lands of Singleside 
and others, with the lands of Loverless, Liealone, Spinster’s Knowe, 
and Heaven knows what beside, “ to and in favours of [here the 
reader softened his voice to a gentle and modest piano] Peter 
Protocol, clerk to the signet, having the fullest confidence in his 
capacity and integrity (these are the very words which my worthy 
deceased friend insisted upon my inserting), but in trust always ” 
(here the reader recover^ his voice and style, and the visages of 
several of the hearers, which had attained a longitude that Mr. 
Mortcloke might have envied, were perceptibly shortened), — “ in 
TRUST always, and for the uses, ends, and purposes hereinafter 
mentioned.” 

In these “ uses, ends, and purposes ” lay the cream of the affair. 
The first was introduced by a preamble setting forth that the 
testatrix was lineally descended from the ancient house of Ellan- 
gowan, her respected great-grandfather, Andrew Bertram, first of 
Singleside, of happy memoiy, having been second son to Allan 
Bertram, fifteenth Baron of Ellangowan. It proceeded to state that 
Henry Bertram, son and heir of Godfrey Bertram, now of Ellan- 
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gowan, had been stolen from his parents in infancy, but that she, 
the testatrix, was well assured that he was yet alive in forei^ parts, 
and by the providence of Heaven would he restored to the possessions 
of his ancestors ; in which case the said Peter Protocol was bound 
and obliged, like as he bound and obliged himself, by acceptance of 
these presents, to denude himself of the said lands or Singleside and 
others, and of all the other effects thereby conveyed (excepting 
always a proper gratification for his own trouble) to and in favour 
of the said Henry Bertram upon his return to his native country 
And during the time of his residing in foreign parts, or in case of 
his never again returning to Scotland, Mr Peter Protocol, the 
trustee, was directed to distribute the rents of the land, and interest 
of the other funds (deducting always a proper gratification for 
his trouble in the premises), in equal portions, among four charitable 
establishments pointed out in the will The power of management, 
of letting leases, of raising and lending out money, — in short, the 
full authority of a proprietor, — was vested in this confidential 
trustee, and, in the event of his death, went to certain official 
persons named in the deed There were only two legacies, — one 
of a hundred pounds to a favourite waiting-maid, another of the 
like sum to Janet Gibson (whom the deed stated to have been 
supported by the charity of the testatrix), for the purpose of binding 
her an apprentice to some honest trade 

A settlement in mortmain is in Scotland termed a “ mortifica- 
tion,” and in one great borough (Aberdeen, if I remember rightly) 
there is a municipal officer who takes care of these public endow- 
ments, and is thence called the Master of Mortifications One 
would almost presume that the term had its origin in the effect 
which such settlements usually produce upon the kinsmen of those 
by whom they are executed Heavy at least was the mortification 
which befell the audience who, in the late Mrs Margaret Bertram’s 
parlour, had listened to this unexpected destination of the lands of 
Singleside. There was a profound silence after the deed had been 
read over 

Mr. Pleydell was the first to speak. He begged to look at the 
deed ; and having satisfied himself that it was correctly drawn and 
executed, he returned it without any observation, only saying aside 
to Mannering, “ Protocol is not worse than other people, I believe, 
but this old lady has determined that, if he do not turn rogue, it 
shall not be for want of temptation.” 

“ I really think,” said Mr. Mac-Casquil of Drumquag, who, 
having gulped down one half of his vexation, determined to give 
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vent to the rest, “ I really think this is an extraordinary case 1 I 
should like now to know from Mr. Protocol, who, being sole and 
unlimited trustee, must have been consulted upon this occasion, — I 
should like, I say, to know how Mrs. Bertram could possibly believe 
in the existence of a boy that a’ the world kens was murdered many 
a year since ? ” 

“ Really, sir,” said Mr Protocol, “ I do not conceive it is 
possible for me to explain her motives more than she has done 
herself. Our excellent deceased friend was a good woman, sir, a 
pious woman, and might have grounds for confidence in the boy’s 
safety which are not accessible to us, sir ” 

“ Hout,” said the tobacconist, “ I ken very weel what were her 
grounds for confidence There’s Mrs Rebecca [the maid], sitting 
there, has tell’d me a hundred times in my am shop there was nae 
kenning how her leddy wad settle her affairs, for an auld gypsy 
witch wife at Gilsland had possessed her with a notion that the 
callant — Harry Bertram ca’s she him ? — would come alive again 
some day after a’, — ye’ll no deny that, Mrs. Rebecca ? — though I 
dare to say ye forgot to put your mistress m mind of what ye 
promised to say when I gied ye mony a half-crown. But ye’ll no 
deny what I am saying now, lass ^ ” 

“ I ken naething at a’ about it,” answered Rebecca, doggedly, 
and looking straight forward, with the firm countenance of one 
not disposed to be compelled to remember more than was agreeable 
to her 

“Weel said, Rebecca, ye’re satisfied wi’ your am share, ony 
way,” rejoined the tobacconist. 

The buck of the second-head — for a buck of the first-head he 
was not — had hitherto been slapping his boots with his switch-whip, 
and looking like a spoiled child that has lost its supper. His mur- 
murs, however, were all vented inwardly, or at most m a soliloquy 
such as this : “ I am sorry, by G — d, I ever plagued myself about 
her, I came here, by G — ff, one night to drink tea, and I left King, 
and the duke’s rider. Will Hack They were toasting a round of 
running horses , by G — d, I might have got leave to wear the jacket 
as well as other folk, if I had carried it on with them; and she has 
not so much as left me that hundred ' ” 

“ We’ll make the payment of the note quite agreeable,” said 
Mr Protocol, who had no wish to increase at that moment the 
odium attach^ to his office. “ And now, gentlemen, I fancy we 
have no more to wait for here, and — I shall put the settlement of 
my excellent and worthy friend on record to-morrow, that every 
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gentkinan tiuty examine the contents, and have free access to take 
an extract} and,” — he proceeded to lock up the repositories of the 
deceased with more speed than he had opened them, — “ Mrs. 
Rebecca, ye’ll be so kind as to keep all right here until we can let 
the house — I had an offer from a tenant this morning, if such a 
thing should be, and I was to have any management.” 

Our friend Dinmont, having had his hopes as well as another, 
had hitherto sat sulky enough in the arm-chair formerly appro- 
priated to the decease, and m which she would have been not a 
little scandalized to have seen this colossal specimen of the mas- 
culine gender lolling at length. His employment had been rolling 
up, into the form or a coiled snake, the long lash of his horsewhip, 
and then by a jerk causing it to unroll itself into the middle of the 
floor. The first words he said when he had digested the shock, 
contained a magnanimous declaration which he probably was not 
conscious of having uttered aloud ; “ Weel, blude’s thicker than 
water; she’s welcome to the cheeses and the hams just the same.” 
But when the trustee had made the above-mentioned motion for 
the mourners to depart, and talked of the house being immediately 
let, honest Dinmont got upon his feet, and stunned the company 
with this blunt question ” And what’s to come o’ this poor lassie 
then, Jenny Gibson ? Sae mony o’ us as thought oursells sib to the 
family when the gear was parting, we may do something for her 
amang us surely,” 

This proposal seemed to dispose most of the assembly instantly 
to evacuate the premises, although upon Mr. Protocol’s motion 
they had lingered as if around the grave of their disappointed hopes. 
Drumquag said, or rather mutter^, something of having a family 
of his own, and took precedence, in virtue of his gentle blood, 
to depart as fast as possible The tobacconist sturdily stood forward 
and scouted the motion. “ A little huzzie like that was weel eneugh 
provided for already, and Mr. Protocol at ony rate was the prc^r 
person to take direction of her, as he had charge of her legacy, ” 
and after uttering such his opinion in a steady and decisive tone of 
voice, he also left the place. The buck made a stupid and brutal 
attempt at a jest upon Mrs. Bertram’s reccunmendation that the 
poor girl should be taught some honest trade; but encountered a 
scowl from Colonel Mannering’s darkening eye (to whom, in his 
Ignorance of the tone of good soaety, he looked for applause) 
that made him ache to the very back-bone. He shuffled down 
stairs, therefore, as &st as possible. 

Protocol, who was really a good sort of man, next expressed hb 
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intention to take a temporary charge of the young iady, under 
protest always, that bis so doing ^ould be considered as ma-ely 
eleemosynary ; when Dinmont at length got up, and having shaken 
his huge dreadnought greatcoat as a Newfoundland dog does his 
shaggy hide when he comes out of the water, ejaculated, “ Wed, 
deil hae me then, if ye hae ony fesh wi’ her, Mr. Protocol, if she 
likes to gar^ hame wi’ me, that is. Ye see, Ailie and me we’re 
wecl to pass, and we would like the lassies to hae a wee bit mair 
lair than outsells, and to be neighbour-like, — that wad we. And 
ye see, Jenny canna miss but to ken manners, and the like o’ 
reading books, and sewing seams, having lived sae lang wi’ a grand 
lady like Lady Singleside ; or if she disna ken onything about it, 
I’m jealous that our bairns will like her a’ the better. And I’ll take 
care o’ the bits o’ claes, and what spending siller she maun hae, so 
the hundred pound may rin on in your hands, Mr. Protocol, and 
I’ll be adding something till ’t, till she’ll may be get a Liddesdale 
joe that wants something to help to buy the hirsel.* What d’ye 
say to that, hinny f I’ll take out a ticket for ye in the fly to Jethart, 
-A)dd, but ye maun take a powny after that o’er the Limestane- 
rigs deil a wheeled carriage ever gaed into Liddesdale. f And I’ll 
be very glad if Mrs. Rebecca comes wi’ you, hinny, and stays a 
month or twa while ye’re stranger like ” 

While Mrs. Rebecca was courtesying, and endeavouring to 
make the poor orphan girl courtesy instead of crying, and while 
Dandle, in his rough way, was encouraging them both, old Pley- 
dell had recourse to his snuff-box. “ It’s meat and drink to me, 
now. Colonel,” he said, as he recovered himself, ” to see a clown 
like this I must gratify him in his own way, — must assist him to 
rum himself; there’s no help for it. Here, you Liddesdale — 
Dandle — Charlies-hope, — what do they call you ? ” 

The farmer turned, infinitely gratified even by this sort of 
notice; for in his heart, next to his own landlord, he honoured a 
lawyer in high practice. 

‘‘ So you will not be advised against trying that question about 
your marches ? ” 

“ No, no, sir; naebody likes to lose their right, and to be laughed 
* The stock of sheep. 

t The roads of Liddesdale, in Dandie Dinmont's da;rs, could not be said to exist, 
and the district was only accessible through a succession of tremendous morasses About 
thirty years ago, the Author himself was the first person who ever drove a httle open 
carnage into these wilds; the excellent roads by which they are now traversed bemg 
then in some progress. The people stared with no small wonder at a sight which many 
of them had never witnessed m their lives before. 
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at down the haill water. But since your honour’s no agreeable, 
and is maybe a friend to the other side like, we maun try some 
other advocate.” 

“ There, I told you so, Colonel Mannenng' Well, sir, if you 
must needs be a fool, the business is to give you the luxury of a 
lawsuit at the least possible expense, and to bring you ofiF conqueror 
if possible Let Mr. Protocol send me your papers, and I will 
advise him how to conduct your cause. I don’t see, after all, why 
you should not have your lawsuits too, and your feuds in the Court 
of Session, as well as your forefathers had their manslaughters and 
fire-raismgs ” 

“ Very natural, to be sure, sir We wad just take the auld gate 
as readily, if it wercna for the law And as the law binds us, the 
law should loose us Besides, a man’s aye the better thought o’ in 
our country for having been afore the feifteen ” 

“ Excellently argued, my friend ' Away with you, and send youi 
papers to me Come, Colonel, we have no more to do here ” 

“ God, we’ll ding Jock o’ Dawston Cleugh now after a’ ' ” said 
Dinmont, slapping his thigh in great exultation — Guy Mannering 
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Quentin Durward 

man, the trusty skene dhu^* and, calling to those below to receive the 
body on their hands, cut the rope asunder in less than a minute after 
he had perceived the exigency. 

But his humanity was ill seconded by the bystanders. So far from 
rendering Durward any assistance, they seemed terrified at the 
audacity of his action, and took to flight with one consent, as if they 
feared their merely looking on might have been construed into 
accession to his daring deed. The body, unsupported from beneath, 
fell heavily to earth, in such a manner, that Quentin, who presently 
afterwards jumped down, had the mortification to see that the last 
sparks of life were extinguished He gave not up his charitable 
purpose, however, without farther efforts. He freed the wretched 
man’s neck from the fatal noose, undid the doublet, threw water 
on the face, and practised the other ordinary remedies resorted to for 
recalling suspended animation 

While he was thus humanely engaged, a wild clamour of tongues, 
speaking a language which he knew not, arose around him, and he 
had scarcely time to observe that he was surrounded by several men 
and women of a singular and foreign appearance, when he found 
himself roughly seized by both arms, while a naked knife, at the 
same moment, was offered to his throat 

“ Pale slave of Eblis < ” said a man, in imperfect French, " are 
you robbing him you have murdered ? — But we have you — and you 
shall aby it ” 

There were knives drawn on every side of him as these words 
were spoken, and the grim and distorted countenances which glared 
on him, were like those of wolves rushing to their prey 

Still the young Scot’s courage and presence of mind bore him out. 
“ What mean ye, my masters '' ” he said , “ if that be your friend’s 
body, I have just now cut him down, in pure charity, and you will 
do better to try to recover his life, than to misuse an innocent 
stranger to whom he owes his chance of escape ” 

The women had by this time taken possession of the dead body, 
and continued the attempts to recover animation which Durward 
had been making use of, though with the like bad success, so that, 
desisting from their fruitless efforts, they seemed to abandon them- 
selves to all the Oriental expressions of grief, the women making a 
piteous wailing, and tearing their long black hair, while the 
seemed to rend their garments, and to sprinkle dust upon their 

• Black knife , a species of knife -without clasp or hinge, formerly much used by the 
Highlanders, who seldom travelled without such an ugly weapon, though it is now 
rarely used 
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heads. Thw gradually became so much engaged in their mourning 
rites, that they bestowed no longer any attention on Durward, of 
whose innocence they were probably satisfied from circumstances. 
It would certainly have been his wisest plan to have left these wild 
people to their own courses, but he had been bred in almost reckless 
contempt of danger, and felt all the eagerness of youthful curiosity. 

The singular assemblage, both male and female, wore turbans 
and caps, more similar, in general appearance, to his own bonnet, 
than to the hats commonly worn in France. Several of the men had 
curled black beards, and the complexion of all was nearly as dark as 
that of Africans One or two, who seemed their chiefs, had some 
tawdry ornaments of silver about their necks and m their cars, and 
wore showy scarfs of yellow, or scarlet, or light green, but their legs 
and arms were bare, and the whole troop seemed wretched and 
squalid in appearance There were no weapons among them that 
Durward saw, except the long knives with which they had lately 
menaced him, and one short crooked sabre, or Moorish sword, 
which was worn by an active-looking young man, who often laid 
his hand upon the hilt, while he surpassed the rest of the party in his 
extravagant expressions of grief, and seemed to mingle with them 
threats of vengeance 

The disordered and yelling group were so different in appearance 
from any beings whom Quentin had yet seen, that he was on the 
point of concluding them to be a party of Saracens, of those “ heathen 
hounds,” who were the opponents of gentle knights and Christian 
monarchs, in all the romances which he had heard or read, and was 
about to withdraw himself from a neighbourhood so perilous, when 
a galloping of horse was heard, and the supposed Saracens, who had 
raised by this time the body of their comrade upon their shoulders, 
were at once charged by a party of French soldiers. 

This sudden apparition changed the measured wailing of the 
mourners into irregular shrieks of terror. The body was thrown to 
the ground in an instant, and those who were around it, showed the 
utmost and most dexterous activity in escaping, under the belhes as 
It were of the horses, from the point of the lances which were 
levelled at them, with exclamations of “ Down with the accursed 
heathen thieves — take and kill — bind them like beasts — spear them 
like wolves ! ” 

These cries were accompanied with corresponding acts of 
violence; but such was the alertness of the fugitives, the ground 
being rendered unfavourable to the horsemen by thickets and bushes, 
that only two were struck down and made prisoners, one of whom 
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was the young fellow with the sword, who had previously offered 
some resistance. Quentin, whom fortune seemed at this period to! 
have chosen for the butt of her shafts, was at the same time seized by 
the soldiers, and his arms, in spite of his remonstrances, bound down 
with a cord ; those who apprehended him showing a readiness and 
dispatch in the operation, which proved them to be no novices in 
matters of police. 

Looking anxiously to the leader of the horsemen, from whom he 
hoped to obtain liberty, Quentin knew not exactly whether to be 
pleased or alarmed upon recognising m him the down-looking and 
silent companion of Maitre Pierre. True, whatever crime these 
strangers might be accused of, this officer might know, from the 
history of the morning, that he, Durward, had no connexion with 
them whatever, but it was a more difficult question, whether this 
sullen man would be either a favourable judge or a willing witness in 
his behalf, and he felt doubtful whether he would mend his con- 
dition by making any direct application to him 

But there was little leisure for hesitation. “ Trois-Eschelles and 
Petit-Andr6,” said the down-looking officer to two of his band, 
“ these same trees stand here quite convenient I will teach these 
misbelieving, thieving sorcerers, to interfere with the King’s 
justice, when it has visited any of their accursed race. Dismount, 
my children, and do your office briskly.” 

Trois-Eschelles and Petit-Andre were in an instant on foot, and 
Quentin observed that they had each, at the crupper and pommel of 
his saddle, a coil or two of ropes, which they hastily undid, and 
showed that, in fact, each coil formed a halter, with the fatal noose 
adjusted, ready for execution. The blood ran cold in Quentin’s 
veins, when he saw three cords selected, and perceived that it was 
proposed to put one around his own neck. He called on the officer 
loudly, reminded him of their meeting that morning, claimed the 
right of a free-born Scotsman, in a friendly and allied country, and 
denied any knowledge of the persons along with whom he was 
seized, or of their misdeeds. 

The officer whom Durward thus addressed, scarce deigned to 
look at him while he was speaking, and took no notice whatever of 
the claim he preferred to prior acquaintance. He barely turned to 
one or two of the peasants who were now come forward, either to 
volunteer their evidence against the prisoners, or out of curiosity, 
and said gruffly, “ Was yonder young fellow with the vagabonds ? ” 

“ That he was, sir, and it please your noble Provostship,” 
answered one of the downs; “ he was the very first blaqihemously to 
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cut down the rascal whom his Majesty’s justice most deservedly 
hung up, as we told your worship.” 

“ I’ll swear by God, and Saint Martin of Tours, to have seen him 
with their gang,” said another, “ when they pillaged our mitairie." 

“ Nay, but, father,” said a boy, “ yonder heathen was black, and 
this youth is fair, yonder one had short curled hair, and this hath 
l6ng fair locks.” 

“ Ay, child,” said the peasant, “ and perhaps you will say yonder 
one had a green coat and this a grey jerkin. But his worship, the 
Provost, knows that they can change their complexions as easily as 
their jerkins, so that I am still minded he was the same.” 

“ It IS enough that you have seen him intermeddle with the course 
of the King’s justice, by attempting to recover an executed traitor,” 
said the officer. — “ Trois-Eschelles and Petit- Andre, dispatch.” 

“ Stay, signior officer • ” exclaimed the youth, in mortal agony — 
“ hear me speak — let me not die guiltlessly — my blood will be 
required of you by my countrymen in this world, and by Heaven’s 
justice in that which is to follow ” 

“ I will answer for my actions in both,” said the Provost, coldly, 
and made a sign with his left hand to the executioners, then, with a 
smile of triumphant malice, touched with his forefinger his right 
arm, which hung suspended m a scarf, disabled probably by the 
blow which Durward had dealt him that morning. 

“ Miserable, vindictive wretch I ” answered Quentin, persuaded 
by that action that private revenge was the sole motive of this man’s 
rigour, and that no mercy whatever was to be expected from him 
“ The poor youth raves,” said the functionary, “ speak a word of 
comfort to him ere he make his transit, Trois-Eschelles, thou art a 
comfortable man in such cases, when a confessor is not to be had 
Give him one minute of ghostly advice, and dispatch matters in the 
next. I must proceed on the rounds — Soldiers, follow me I ” 

The Provost rode on, followed by his guard, excepting two or 
three who were left to assist in the execution The unhappy youth 
cast after him an eye almost darkened by despair, and thought he 
heard, in every tramp of his horse’s retreating hoofs, the last slight 
chance of his safety vanish. He looked around him in agony, and 
was surprised, even in that moment, to see the stoical indi&rence of 
his fellow-prisoners They had previously testified every sign of fear, 
and made every effort to escape; but now, when secured, and 
destined apparently to inevitable death, they awaited its arrival with 
the utmost composure. The scene of fate before them gave, perhaps, 
a more yellow tinge to their swarthy cheeks; but it neither agitated 
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their features, nor quenched the stubborn haughtiness of thefr eyet* 
They seemed like foxes, which, after all tiieir wiles and artful 
attempts at escape are exhausted, die with a silent and sullen forti- 
tude, which wolves and bears, the fiercer objects of the chase, do not 
exhibit. * 

They were undaunted by the conduct of the fatal executioners, 
who went about their work with more deliberation than their 
master had recommended, and which probably arose from their 
having acquired by habit a kind of pleasure in the discharge of 
their horrid office We pause an instant to describe them, because, 
under a tyranny, whether despotic or popular, the character of the 
hangman becomes a subject of grave importance 

These functionaries were essentially different in their appearance 
and manners. Louis used to call them Democritus and Heraclitus, 
and their master, the Provost, termed them, Jean-qut-pleure^ and 
yean-qui-rit. 

Trois-Eschelles was a tall, thin, ghastly man, with a peculiar 
gravity of visage, and a large rosary round his neck, the use of which 
he was accustomed piously to offer to those sufferers on whom he did 
his duty He had one or two Latin texts continually in his mouth 
on the nothingness and vanity of human life, and, had it been 
regular to have enjoyed such a plurality, he might have held the 
office of confessor to the jail in commendam with that of execu- 
tioner Petit-Andrd, on the contrary, was a joyous-looking, round, 
active, little fellow, who rolled about in execution of his duty as if it 
were the most diverting occupation in the world. He seemed to have 
a sort of fond affection for his victims, and always spoke of them in 
kindly and affectionate terms They were his poor honest fellows, 
his pretty dears, his gossips, his good old fathers, as their age or sex 
might be, and as Trois-Eschelles endeavoured to inspire them with a 
philosophical or religious regard to futurity, Petit-Andre seldom 
failed to refresh them with a jest or two, as if to induce them to pass 
from life as something that was ludicrous, contemptible, and not 
worthy of serious consideration 

I cannot tell why or wherefore it was, but these two excellent 
persons, notwithstanding the variety of their talents, and the rare 
occurrence of such among persons of their profession, were both 
more utterly detested than, perhaps, any creatures of their kind, 
whether before or since, and the only doubt of those who knew 
aught of them was, whether the grave and pathetic Trois-Eschelles, 
or the frisky, comic, alert Petit-Andre, was the object of the 
greatest fear or of the deepest execration. It is certain they bore the 
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palm in both particulars over every hangman in France, unless it 
were perhaps their nmster, Tristan I’Hermite, the renowned Pro- 
vcst-Marshal, or his master, Louis XL* 

It must not be supposed that these reflections were of Quentin 
Dilhvard’s making. Life, death, time, and eternity, were swimming 
before his eyes — ^a stunning and overwhelming prospect, from which 
human nature recoiled in its weakness, though human pride would 
fun have borne up. He addressed himself to the God of his fathers; 
and when he did so, the little rude and unroofed chapel, which now 
held almost all his race but himself, rushed on his recollection. 
“ Our feudal enemies gave my kindred graves in our own land,” he 
thought, “ but I must feed tne ravens and kites of a foreign land, 
like an excommunicated felon! ” The tears gushed involuntarily 
from his eyes. Trois-Eschelles, touching one shoulder, gravely 
congratulated him on his heavenly disposition for death, and 
pathetically exclaiming, Beafi qut tn Domino monuntur^ remarked 
the soul was happy that left the body while the tear was in the eye. 
Pettt-Andr^, slapping the other shoulder, called out, “ Courage, 
my fur son I since you must begin the dance, let the ball open gaily, 
for all the rebecs are in tune,” twitching the halter at the same time, 
to give point to his joke. As the youth turned his dismayed looks, 
first on one and then on the other, they made their meaning plainer 
by gently urging him forward to the fatal tree, and bidding him be of 
go<xl courage, for it would be over in a moment. 

In this fatal predicament, the youth cast a distracted look around 
him. “ Is tnere any good Christian who hears me,” he said, “ that 
will tell Ludovic Lesly of the Scottish Guard, called in this country 
Le Balafr^, that his nephew is here basely murdered ” 

Thewords were spoken in good time,for an Archer of theScottish 
Guard, attracted by the preparations for the execution, was standing 
by, with one or two other chance passengers, to witness what was 
passing. 

“ Take heed what you do,” he said to the executioners, “ if this 
young man be of Scottish birth, I will not permit him to have foul 
play” 

‘ Heaven forbid. Sir Cavalier,” said Trois-Eschelles , “ but we 
must obey our orders,” drawing Durward forward by one arm. 

* One of these two persons, I learned from the Chronique de Jean de Troyes, but too 
late to arail myself of the information, might with more accuracy have been called 
Petit-Jean, than Petit-Andri This was actually the name of the ton of Henry de 
Cousin, master executioner of the High Court of Justice The Constable Saint Paul 
was executed by him with such dextcnty, that the head, when struck o£E, struck the 
ground at the same time with the body This was m 1475 
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“ The shortest play is ever the fairest,” said Petit-Andri, pulhng 
him onward by the other. 

But Quentin had heard words of comfort, and, exerting his 
strength, he suddenly shook off both the finishers of the law, and, 
with his arms still bound, ran to the Scottish Archer. “ Stand by me, 
countryman,” he said in his own language, “ for the love of Scotland 
and Saint Andrew ! I am innocent — I am your own native lands- 
man. Stand by me, as you shall answer at the last day ! ” 

“ By Saint Andrew > they shall make at you through me,” said 
the Archer, and unsheathed his sword. 

“ Cut my bonds, countryman,” said Quentin, “ and I will do 
something for myself.” 

This was done with a touch of the Archer’s weapon; and the 
liberated captive, springing suddenly on one of the Provost’s guard, 
wrested from him a halberd with which he was armed : “ And 
now,” he said, “ come on, if you dare > ” 

The two officers whispered together. 

“ Ride thou after the Provost-Marshal,” said Trois-Eschelles, 
“ and I will detain them here if I can — Soldiers of the Provost’s 
guard, stand to your arms ” 

Petit-Andrd mounted his horse and left the field, and the other 
Marshals-men in attendance drew together so hastily at the com- 
mand of Trois-Eschelles, that they suffered the other two prisoners 
to make their escape during the confusion. Perhaps they were not 
very anxious to detain them, for they had of late been ated with the 
blood of such wretches, and, like other ferocious anihuls, were, 
through long slaughter, become tired of carnage — Quentin 
Durward. 


19 Michael Lambourne, and how he was “Welcomed” 
Home by Mine Host of the “ Black. Bear.” 

[The first part of this selection describes the “ welcome home ” of 
the landlord of the ” Black Bear ” in Cumnor to his scapegrace 
nephew. In the second part Richard F arney, the scoundrelly squire of] 
the Earl of Leicester, decides that Michael Lambourne can play a 
useful part in their evil designs toward Amy Robsart, the tragedy of 
whom is told later. Period, 1 SJ $. Locality, Oxfordshire."] 

It is the privilege of tale-tellers to open their story in an inn, the free 
rendezvous of all travellers, and where the humour of each displays 
itself, without ceremony or restraint. This is specially suitable when 
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the scene is laid dunng the old days of merry England, when the 
guests were in some sort not merely the inmates, but the messmates 
and temporary companions of mine Host, who was usually a 
personage of privileged freedom, comely presence, and good- 
humour. Patronised by him, the characters of the company were 
placed in ready contrast, and they seldom failed, during the empty- 
ing of a six-hooped pot, to throw off reserve, and present themselves 
to each other, and to their landlord, with the freedom of old 
acquaintance. 

The village of Cumnor, within three or four miles of Oxford, 
boasted, during the eighteenth of Queen Elizabeth, an excellent inn 
of the old stamp, conducted, or rather ruled, by Giles Gosling, a 
man of a goodly person, and of somewhat round belly, fifty years of 
age and upwards, moderate in his reckonings, prompt in his pay- 
ments, having a cellar of sound liquor, a ready wit, an d a pre tty 
daughter Since the days of old Harry Baillie of the Tabbara in 
*SoutnwarK, no one had excelled Giles Gosling in the power of 
pleasing his guests of every description , and so great was his fame, 
that to have been in Cumnor, without wetting a cup at the tonny 
Black Bear, would have been to avouch one’s-self utterly indifferent 
to reputation as a traveller A country fellow might as well return 
from London, without looking in the face of majesty The men of 
Cumnor were proud of their Host, and their Host was proud of his 
(house, his liquor, his daughter, and himselft 

It was in the court-yard of the inn which called this honest fellow 
landlord, that a traveller alighted in the close of the evening, gave his 
horse, which seemed to have made a long journey, to the hostler, 
and made some enquiry, which produced the following dialogue 
betwixt the myrmidons of the bonny Black Bear. 

“ What, ho ' John Tapster ” 

“ At hand. Will Hostler,” replied the man of the spigot, showing 
himself in his costume of loose jacket, linen breeches, and green 
apron, half within and half without a door, which appeared to 
descend to an outer cellar 

“ Here is a gentleman asks if you draw good ale,” continued the 
hostler 

“ Beshrew my heart else,” answered the tapster, “ since there are 
but four miles betwixt us and Oxford. — Marry, if my ale did not 
convince the heads of the scholars, they would soon convince my pate 
with the pewter flagon ” 

“ Call you that Oxford logic ? ” said the stranger, who had now 
quitted the rein of his horse, and wasadvancing towards theinn-door, 
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when he was encountered by the goodly form of Giles Gosling 
himself. 

“ Is It logic you talk of, Sir Guest ? ” said the host, “ why, then, 
have at you with a downright consequence — 

* The horse to the rack, 

And to fire with the sack * ” 

“ Amen' with all my heart, my good host,” said the stranger, 
“ let It be a quart of your best Canaries, and give me your good help 
to drink it ” 

“ Nay, you are but in your accidence yet, Sir Traveller, if you 
call on your host for help for such a sipping matter as a quart of sack 
— were it a gallon, you might lack some neighbourly aid at my hand, 
and yet call yourself a toper ” 

“ Fear me not,” said the guest, “ I will do my devoii as becomes 
a man who finds himself within five miles of Oxford, for I am not 
come from the field of|IV^s to discredit mvselfam onfrst the followers 
of Minerva.11^ ^ ■ 

As he spoke thus, the landlord, with much semblance of hearty 
Welcome, ushered his guest into a large low chamber, where several 
persons were seated together in different parties Ji some drinking, 
some playing at cards, some conversing, and sonfe^ whose business 
called them to be early risers on the morrow, concluding their 
evening meal, and conferring with the chamberlain about their 
night’s quarters 

The entrance of a stranger procured him that general and care- 
less sort of attention which is usually paid on such occasions, from 
which the following results weie deduced — The guest was one of 
those who, with a well-made person, and features not in themselves 
unpleasing, are nevertheless so far from handsome, that, whether 
from the expression of their features, or the tone of their voice, or 
from their gait and manner, there arises, on the whole, a disinclina- 
tion to their society The stranger’s address was bold, without being 
frank, and seemed eagerly and hastily to claim for him a degree of 
attention and deference, which he feared would be refused, if not 
instantly vindicated as his right His attire wasariding-cloak, which, 
when open, displayed a handsome jerkin overlaid with lace, and 
belted with a buff girdle, which sustained a broadsword and a pair of 
pistols 

“You ride well provided, sir,” said the host, looking at the 
weapons as he placed on the table the mulled sack which the traveller 
had ordered. 
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“ Yes, nune host? I have found the use on’t in dangerous times, 
and I do not, like your modern grandees, turn off my followers the 
instant they are useless.” 

“ Ay, sir ? ” said Giles Gosling; “ then you are from the Low 
Countries, the land of pike and caliver ? ” 

“ I have been high and low, my friend, broad and wide, far and 
near, but here is to thee in a cup of thy sa^ — fill thyself another to 

K e me; and, if it is less than superlative, e’en drink as you have 
k1.” 

“ Less than superlative ? ” said Giles Gosling, drinking off the 
cup, and smacking his lips with an air of ineflFable relish, — “ I know 
nothing of superlative, nor is there such a wine at the Three Cranes, 
in the Vintry, to my knowledge, but if you find better sack than 
that in the Sneres, or in the Canaries either, I would I may never 
touch either pot or penny more. Why, hold it up betwixt you and 
the light, you shall see the little motes dance in the golden liquor 
like dust in the sunbeam. But I would rather draw wine for 
ten clowns than one traveller. — I trust your honour likes the 
wine f ” 

” It 18 neat and comfortable, mine host , but to know good liquor, 
you should drink where the vine grows. Trust me, your Spaniard is 
too wise a man to send you the very soul of the grape. Why, this 
now, which you account so choice, were counted but as a cup of 
bastard at the Groyne, or at Port St. Mary’s. You should travel, 
mine host, if you would be deep in the mysteries of the butt and 
pottle-pot ” 

“ In troth, Signior Guest,” said Giles Gosling, “ if I were to 
travel only that I might be discontented with that which I can get 
at home, methinks I should go but on a fool’s errand Besides, I 
warrant you, there is many a fool can turn his nose up at good drink 
without ever having been out of the smoke of Old England , and so 
ever gramercy mine own fireside.” 

” This is but a mean mind of yours, mine host,” said the stranger, 
“ I warrant me, all your town’s folk do not think so basely. You 
have gallants among you, I dare undertake, that have made the 
Virginia voyage, or taken a turn in the Low Countries at least. 
Come, cudgel your memory. Have you no friends in foreign parts 
that you would gladly have tidings of i* ” 

“ Troth, sir, not I,” answered the host, “ since ranting Robin of 
Drysandford was shot at the siege of th e Brill . The devil take the 
cahver that fired the ball, for a blither lad never fille d a cup at mid- 
night I But he IS dead and gone, and 1 know not a soldier, or a 
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traveller, who is a soldier’s mate, that I would give a peeled codling 
for.” 

“ By the mass, that is strange. What • so many of our brave 
English hearts are abroad, and you, who seem to be a man of mark, 
have no friend, no kinsman, among them ? ” 

“ Nay, if you speak of kinsmen,” answered Gosling, “ I have one 
wild slip of a kinsman, who left us in the last year of Queen Mary , 
but he is better lost than found.” 

“ Do not say so, friend, unless you have heard ill of him lately. 
Many a wild colt has turned out a noble steed — Hi s narpe^ T pray 
you ? ” 

Michael Lambourne,” answered the landlord of the Black 

Bear, “ a son of my sister’s the re is litHa^ l anenr a in.rprr.lWn'npj 

either the name or the conn exion.” "* 

“ Michael Lambourne ' ’^iaia the stranger, as if endeavouriijg to 
recollect himself — “ what, no relation to Michael Lambourne, the 
gallant cavalier who behaved so bravely at the siege of Venlo, that 
Grave Maurice thanked him at the head of the army ? Men said he 
was an English cavalier, thid of-oaiug^^xtractijat” 

” It could scarcely be my nephew,” sam' Ciiles Gosling, “ for he 
not the courage of a hen-partridge for aught but mischief.” 

^ “ O, manv a man finds courage in the wars,” replied the stranger. 

' "It may oe,” said the landlord, " but I would have thought our 
Mike more likely to lose the little he had ” 

“ The Michael Lambourne whom I knew,” continued the 
traveller, “ was a likely fellow — ^went always gay and well attired, 
and had a hawk’s eve after a nretrv wei^rh.” 

“ Our Michael,” replied the host, had the look of a dog with a^ 
bottle at Its tail, and wore a coat, every rag of which was bidding i 
good-day to the rest.” ^ 

“ O, men pick up good apparel in the wars,” replied the guest. 

“ Our Mike,” answered the landlord, “ was more like to pick it 
up in a frippery warehouse, while the broker was looking another 
way, and, for the hawk’s eye you talk of, his was aiKaiS-ifter my 
stray spoons. He was tapster’s boy here in this blessed house for a 
quarter of a year; and bqjw^n misreckonings, miscarriages, 
mistakes, and misdemeanour^~TiaT hfe dwelt with me for three 
months Iong6f, I might have trtxl led down sigq.. ^ |iut un-house., and 
gi ven the devil ^e key to ke^ .’ 

** y ou would be sorry, atteT'SU,” continued the traveller, “ were 
I to tell you poor Mike Lambourne was shot at the head of his 
regiment at the taking of a sconce near Maestricht ? ” 
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“ Sorry! — it would be the blithest news I ever heard of him, since 
it would ensure me he was not hanged. But let him pass — I doubt 
his end will never do such credit to his friends: were it so, I should 
say ” — (taking another cup of sack) — “ Here’s God rest him, with 
all my heart ” 

“ Tush, man,” replied the traveller, “ never fear but you will 
have credit by your nephew yet, especially if he be the Michael 
Lambourne whom I knew, and loved very nearly, or altogether, as 
well as myself. Can you tell me no mark by which I could j udge 
whether they be the same ? ” 

“ Faith, none that I can think of,” answered Giles Gosling, 
“ unless that our JJ^jke had the gallows b randed on h is left shoulder 
for stealing a silver caudle-cup from Dame Snort of Hogsditch ” 

“ Nay, there you he like a knave, uncle,” said the stranger, 
slipping aside his ruff, and turning down the sleeve of his doublet 
from his neck and shoulder, “ by this good day, my shoulder is as 
unscarred as thine own ” 

“ What, Mike, boy — Mike' ” exclaimed the host, — ” and is it 
thou, in good earnest < Nay, I have judged so for this half hour, for 
I knew no other person would have ta’en half the interest in thee 
But, Mike, an thy shoulder be unscathed as thou sayest, thou must 
own that Goodman Thong, the hangman, was merciful in his office, 
and stamped thee with a cold iron ” 

“ Tush, uncle — truce with yourjfsts^ Keep them to season your 
sour ale, and let us see what hearty welcome thou wilt give a kins- 
maiinsrito has rolled the world around for eighteen years; who has 
seen th e si^^ttT ivh ■rj^^cissSvaQdjg SJ^^Mcdrtlll llld tTtist has be- 

f ‘^’I'houhast brought back one traveller’s gift with thee, Mike, as 
' ? well see, and that was what thou least didst need to travel for. I 
remember well, among thine other qualities, there was no crediting 
a word which came from thy mouth ” 

“Here’s an unbelieving Pagan for you, gentlemen'” said 
Michael Lambourne, turning to those who witnessed this strange 
interview betwixt uncle and nephew, some of whom, being natives of 
the village, were no strangers to his juvenile wildness. “ This may , 
be called slaying a Cumnor fatted calf for me with a vengeance — 
But, uncle, I come not from the husks and the swine-trough, and I 
care not for thy welcome or no welcome, I carry that with me will 
make me welcome, wend where I will.” • ‘ 

So saying, he pulled out a purse of gold, indifferently well filled, 
the sight of which produced a visible effect upon the company Some 
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shook their heads, and whispered to each other, while one or two 
of the less scrupulous speedily began to recollect him as a school- 
companion, a townsman, or so forth. On the other hand, two or 
three grave sedate-looking persons shook their heads, and left the 
inn, hinting that, if Giles Gosling wished to continue to thrive, he 
should turn his thriftless, godless nephew adrift again, as soon as he 
could Gosling demeaned himself as if he were much of the same 
opinion, for even the sight of the gold made less impression on the 
honest gentleman than it usually doth upon one of his calling. 

“ Kinsman Michael,” he said, “ put up thv purse. My sister’s 
son shall be called to no reckoning in my house for supper or lodging-, 
and I reckon thou wilt h ardly wish to stay loner er. where thou art 
e’en but too well known 


Satisfied of the rectitude of Lambourne’s conduct, Varney 
began to talk to him upon his future prospec ts, and the mode in 
which he meant to bestow himself, mtimating that he understood 
from Foster, he was not disinclined to enter into the household of a 
nobleman. 

“ Have you,” said he, “ ever been at court ? ” 

“No,” replied Lambourne, “but ever since I was ten years 
old, I have dreamt once a-week that I was there, and made my 
fortune ” 

“ It may be your own fault if your dream comes not true,” said 
Varney. “ Are you needy ? ” 

“ Um' ” replied Lambourne, “ I love pleasure ” 

“ That is a sufficient answer, and an honest one,” said Varney. 
“ Know you aught of the requisites expected fr om th ej-ctainer of a 
rising courtier ? ” 

“ I have imagined them to myself, sir,” answered Lambourne, 
“ as, for e.xample, a quick eye — ^a close mouth — a ready and bold 
hand — a sharp wit, and a blunt conscience.” 

“ And thine, I suppose,” said Varney, “ has had its edge blunted 
long since >’ ” 

“ I cannot remember, sir, that its edge was ever over keen,” 
replied Lambourne When. I was a youth, I had some few 
whimsies, but I rubbed them partly out of my recollection on the 
rough grindstone of the wars, andwhat remained I washed out in 
the broad waves of the Atlantic‘*T(J&^ h.A 

“-Thou hast served, then, in thHodies ? ” 

“ In both East and West,” answered the candidate for court- 
service, “by both sea and land ; I have served both the Portugal and 
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the Spaniard — both the Dutchman and the Frenchman) and have 
made war on our own account with a crew of jolly fellows, who held 
there was no peace beyond the Line.” • 

“ Thcai mayst do me, and my lord, and thyself, good service,” 
said Varney, after a pause. “ But observe, I know the world — and 
answer me truly, canst thou be faithful ? ” 

“ Did you not know the world,” answered Lambourne, “ it were 
my duty to say ay, without further circumstance, and to swear to it 
with lire and honour, and so forth. But as it seems to me that your 
worship is one who desires rather honest truth than politic falsehood 
— I reply to you, that I can be faithful to the gallows’ foot, ay, to the 
loop that dangles from it, if I am well used ana well recompensed , — 
not otherwise.” 

“ Xo thy other virtues thou canst add, no doubt,” said Varney, in 
a jeenng tone, “ the knack of seeming serious and religious, when 
the moment demands it ? ” 

“ It would cost me nothing,” said Lambourne, “ to say yes — ^but, 
to speak on th^ square, I must needs say no. If you want a hypocrite, 
you may take Anthony Foster, who, from his childhood, h^ some 
sort of phantom haunting him, which he called religion, though it 
was that sort of godliness whiiA always ended in being great gain 
But I have no such knack of it ” 

“Well,” replied Varney, “if thou hast no hypocrisy, hast thou 
not a nag here in the stable ? ” 

“ Ay, sir,” said Lambourne,” that shall take hedge and ditch with 
my Lord Duke’s best hunters. When I made a little mistake on 
Shooter’s Hill, and stopped an ancient grazier whose pouches were 
better lined than his brain-pan, the bonny b^ ntg carried me sheer 
off, in spite of the whole hue and cry.” ' 

“ Saddle him then, instantly, and attend me,” said Varney. 
“ Leave thy clothes and baggage under charge of mine host, and I 
will conduct thee to a service, in which, if thou do not better thyself, 
the fault shall not be fortune’s, but thine own.” 

“ Brave and hearty ' ” said Lambourne, “ and I am mounted in 
an instant, — Knave, hostler, saddle my nag without the loss of one 
second, as thou dost value the safety of thy noddle — Pretty Cicely, 
take half this purse to comfort thee for my sudden de oartgre ” 

“ Gogsnouns! ” replied the father, “ Cicely wants no such token 
from thee. — Go away, Mike, and gather grace if thou canst, though 
I think thou goest not to the land where it grows.” 

* Sir Francis Drake, Morgan, and many a bold Buccanier of those days, were, in fact, 
Uttk better than pirates 
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“ Let me look at this Cicely of thine, mine host,” said Varney, 
“ I have heard much talk of her beauty.” 

“ It i s a sunburnt beauty, ” said mine host, “ well qualified to 
stand out ram ana wind, but little calculated to please such critical 
gallants as yourself. l<-»ypc her chamb er, and cannot encounter 
the glance of such sunny-day courtiers as mjHioble guest.” 

“ Well, peace be with her, my good host,” answered Varney, 
“ our horses are impatient — we bid you good day.” 

“ Does my nephew go with you, so please you ? ” said Gosling. 

“ Ay, such IS his purpose,” answered Richard Varney. 

“ You are right — -fully-aght,” replied mine host — “you are, I 
say, fully right, my kinsman . Thou hast got a gay horse, see thou 
light not unaware upoB^Zbalter — or, if thou wilt needs be made 
immortal by means of a rope, whidi thy purpose of following this 
gentleman renders not unlikely, I charge thee to find a gallows as 
far from Cumnor as thou conveniently mayst, and so I commend 
you to your saddle.” 

The master of the horse and his new retainer mounted accord- 
ingly, leaving the landlord to conclude his ill-omened farewell, to 
himself and at leisure , and set off together at a rapid pace, which pre- 
vented conversation until the ascent of a steep sandy hill permitted 
them to resume it. 

“ You are contented, then,” said Varney to his companion, “ to 
take Court service ^ ” 

“ Ay, worshipful sir, if you like my terms as well as I like yours.” 

“ And what are your terms ? ” demanded Varney. 

“ T f T am-tr> a miirl^w natron’s interps t, he mus^ 

ha\tj3uU.oneto^ 

“ Ay,” said Varney, “ so they he not so grossly open that he 
must needs break his shins over them ” 

“ Agreed,” said Lambourne. “ Next, if I run down game, I 
must have the picking of the bones.” 

“ That IS but reason,” replied Varney, “ so that your betters are 
served before you ” 

“ Good,” said Lambourne , “ and it only remains to be said, that 
if the law and I quarrel, my patron must bear me out, for that is a 
chief point ” 

“ Reason again,” said Varney, “ if the quarrel hath happened in 
your master’s service ” 

“ For the wage and so forth, I say nothing,” proceeded Lam- 
bourne , “ It IS the secret guerdon that I must live by.” 

“ Never fear,” said Varney; “ thou shalt have clothes and spend- 
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ing money to rufiie it with the best of thy degree, for thou goest to a 
household where you have gold, as they say, by the eye.” 

“That jumps all With my humour,” replied Michael Lambourne; 
“ and It only remains that you tell me my master’s name.” 

“ My name is Master Richard Varney,” answered his com- 
panion. 

“ But I mean,” said Lambourne, “ the name of the noble lord to 
whose service you are to prefer me.” 

“ How, knave, art thou too good to call me master ? ” said 
Varney, hastily, “ I would have thee bold to others, but not sau cy 

“ I crave y our worsh ip’scaidpn,” said Lambourne , “ but you 
seemed lumillln witn Antnony Foster, now I am familiar with 
Anthony myself.” 

“ Thou art a shrewd knave, I see,” replied Varney. “ Mark me 
— I do indeed propose to introduce thee into a nobleman’s house- 
hold, but It IS upon my person thou wilt chiefly wait, and upon my 
countenance that thou wilt depend. I am his master of horse — 
Thou wilt soon know his name — it is one that shakes the council 
and wields the state ” 

“ By this light, a brave spell to conjure with,” said Lambourne, 
“ if a man would discover hidden treasures' ” 

“ Used with discretion, it may prove so,” replied Varney, “ but 
mark — if thou conjure with it at thine own hand, it may raise a 
devil who will tear thee in fragments ” 

“Enough said,” replied Lambourne, “I will not exceed my 
limits.” 

The travellers then resumed the rapid rate of travelling which 
their discourse had interrupted, and soon arrived at the Royal Park 
of Woodstock. — Kemlworth. 


20. Introducing Queen Bess, Shakespeare, Raleigh, 
Leicester, Performing Bears, and Others 

[The scene opens when the Earl of Leiulter is distraught with 
worry occasioned by the desperate risks he runs in his double dealing 
with Queen Elizabeth and Amy Robtariy in secretly marrying the 
latter. Period and Locality, the Thames at Greenwich ] 

. . . Leicester moved hastily on, neglecting the courtesies he 
had hitherto dispensed so libe^lly, and hurrying through the 
courtly crowd, until he paused in a small withdrawing-room, into 
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which he plunged to draw a moment’s breath unobserved, and m 
seclusion, 

“ What am I now,” he said to himself, “ that am thus jaded by 
the words of a mean, weatherbeaten , goose-brained g ull! — Con- 
science, thou art a bloodhound, whose growl wakes as readily at 
the paltry stir of a rat or mouse, as at the s tep of a lion . — Can I not 
quit myself, by one ^Id stfftlld, Uf UTitate so irksome, so un- 
honoured ? What if I kneel to Elizabeth, and, owning the whole, 
throw myself on her merc v ? ” 

As he pursued this train of thought, the door of the apartment 
opened, and Varney rushed in. 

“ Thank God, my lord, that I have found you ’ ” was his 
exclamation. 

“ Thank the devil, whose agent thou art,” was the Earl’s reply. 

“ Thank whom you will, my lord,” said Varney; “ but hasten 
to the water-side The Queen is on board, and asks for you,” 

“ Go, say I am taken suddenly ill,” replied Leicester; “ for, by 
Heaven, my brain can sustain this no longer ' ” 

“ I may well say so,” said Varney, with bitterness of expression, 
“ for your place, ay, and mine, who, as your master of the horse, 
was to have attended your lordship, is already filled up in the 
Queen’s barge. The new minion, Walter Raleigh, and our old 
acquaintance, Tressilian, were called for to fill our places j'ust as I 
hastened away to seek you,” 

“ Thou art a devil, Varney,” said Leicester, hastily, “ but thou 
hast the mastery for the present — I follow thee.” 

Varney replied not, but led the way out of the palace, and 
towards the river, while his master followed him, as if mechan- 
ically; until, looking back, he said in a tone which savoured of 
familiarity at least, if not of authority, “ How is this, my lord ^ — 
your cloak hangs on one side, — your hose are unbraced — permit 
me 

“ Thou art a fool, Varney, as well as a knave,” said Leicester, 
shaking him off, and rejecting his officious assistance , “ we are best 
thus, sir — ^when we require you to order our person, it is well, but 
now we want you not.” 

So saying, the Earriresumed at once his air of command, and 
with It his self-possession — shook his dress into yet wilder disorder 
— passed before Varney with the air of a superior and master, and 
m his turn led the way to the river-side. 

The Queen’s barge was on the very point of putting off, the seat 
allotted to Leicester in the sterjijjiuLjijat to his master of the 
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horse on the bow of the boat, being already filled up. But on 
Leicester’s approach, there was a pause, as if the bargemen antici- 
pated some alteration in their company. The angry spot was, 
however, on the Queen’s cheek, as, in that cold tone with which 
superiors endeavour to veil their internal agitation, while speaking 
to those before whom it would be derogation to express it, she 
pronounced the chilling words — “ We have waited, my Lord of 
Leicester.” 

” Madam, and most gracious Princess,” said Leicester, “ you, 
who can pardon so many weaknesses which your own heart never 
knows, can best bestow your commiseration on the agitations of 
the bokim, which, for a moment, affect both head and limbs. I 
came to your presence, a doubting and an accused subject; your 
goodness penetrated the clouds of defamation, and restored me to 
my honour, and, what is yet dearer, to your favour — is it wonder- 
ful, though for me it is most unhappy, that my master of the 
horse should have found me in a state which scarce permitted me 
to make the exertion necessary to follow him to this place, when 
one glance of your Highness, although, alas' an angry one, has 
had power to do that for me, in which Esculapius might have 
failed f ” 

“ How is this ? ” said Elizabeth hastily, looking at Varney; 
“ hath your lord been ill ? ” 

“ Something of a fainting fit,” answered the ready-witted Varney, 
“ as your Grace may observe from his present condition. My 
lord’s haste would not permit me leisure even to bring his dress 
into order.” 

s “It matters not,” said Elizabeth, as she gazed on the noble face 
'and form of Leicester, to which even the strange mixture of passions 
by which he had been so lately agitated gave additional interest, 
“make room for my noble lord — Your place. Master Varney, 
has been filled up, y ou must find a seat in another bar ge.” 

Varney bowed, and withdrew. 

“ And you, too, our young Squire of the Cloak,” added she, 
looking at Raleigh, “ must, for the time, go to the barge of our 
ladies of honour. As for T ressilian, he hath already suffered too 
much by the caprice of women, that I should aggrieve him by my 
change of plan, so far as he is concerned.” 

Leicester seated himself m his place in the barge, and close to 
the Sovereign, Raleigh rose to retire, and TressiJian would have 
been so ill-timed in his courtesy as to offer to relinquish his own 
place to his friend, had not the acute glance of Raleigh himself, 
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who seemed now in his native element, made him sensible, that 
so ready a disclamation of the royal favour might be misinterpreted 
He sate silent, therefore, whilst Kaleigh, with a profound bow, and 
a look of the deepest humiliation, was about to quit his place. 

A noble courtier, the gallant Lord Willoughby, read, as he 
thought, something in the Queen’s face which seemed to pity 
Raleigh’s real or assumed semblance of mortification. 

“ It is not for us old courtiers,” he said, “ to hide the sunshine 
from the young ones. I will, with her Majesty’s leave, relinquish 
for an hour that which her subjects hold dearest, the delight of her 
Highness’s presence, and mortify myself by walking in star-light, 
while I forsake for a brief season the glory of Diana’s own beams. 
I will take place in the boat which the ladies occupy, and permit 
this young cavalier his hour of promised felicity ” 

The Queen replied, with an expression betwixt mirth and 
earnest, “ If you are so willing to leave us, my lord, we cannot 
help the mortification /B ut, under favour, we do not trust yo u — 
old and experienced as you m ay deem yourself — with the care 
of our young ladies of honour Y our venerable age, my lord,” she 
continued, smiling, ^‘Tiii^bd better assorted with that of my Lord 
Treasurer, who follows in the third boat, and whose experience 
even my Lord Willoughby’s may be improved by ” 

Lord Willoughby hid his disappointment under a smile — 
laughed, was confused, bowed, and left the Queen’s barge to go on 
board my Lord Burleigh’s Leicester, who endeavoured to divert 
his thoughts from all internal reflection, by fixing them on what 
was passing around, watched this circumstance among others 
But when the boat put off from the shore — when the music sounded 
from a barge which accompanied them — when the shouts of the 
populace were heard from the shore, and all reminded him of the 
situation in which he was placed, he abstracted his thoughts and 
feelings by a strong effort from every thing but the necessity of 
maintaining himself in the favour of his patroness, and exerted his 
talents of pleasing captivation with such success, that the Queen, 
alternately delighted with his conversation, and alarmed lor his 
health, at length imposed a temporary silence on him, with playful 
yet anxious care, lest his flow of spirits should exhaust him 

“ My lords,” she said, “ having passed for a time our edict of 
silence upon our good Leicester, we will call you to counsel on a 
gamesome matter, more fitted to be now treated of, amidst mirth 
and music, than in the gravity of our ordinary deliberations — 
Which of you, my lords,” said she, smiling, “ know aught of a 
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' petition from Orson Pmnit, the keeper, as he qualifies himself, of 
our royal bears ? Who stands godfather to his request ? ” 

“ Marry, with your Grace’s ^ood permission, that do I,” said 
the Earl of Sussex. — “ Orson Pmnit was a stout soldier before he 
was so mangled by the skenes of the Irish clan MacDonough, and 
I trust your Grace will be, as you always have been, good mistress 
to your good and trusty servants.” 

“ Surely,” said the Queen, “ it is our purpose to be so, and in 
especial to our poor soldiers and sailors, who hazard their lives for 
little pay. We would give,” she said, with her eyes sparkling, 
“ yonder royal place of ours to be an hospital for their use, rather 
than they should call their mistress ungrateful — But this is not 
the question,” she said, her voice, which had been awakened by 
her patriotic feelings, once more subsiding into the tone of gay 
and easy conversation , “ for this Orson Pinnit’s request goes some- 
thing ferther. He complains, that amidst the extreme delight with 
which men haunt the play-houses, and in especial their eager desire 
for seeing the exhibitions of one Will Shakspeare, (whom, I think, 
my lords, we have all heard something of,) the manly amusement 
of bear-baiting is falling into comparative neglect, since men will 
rather throng to see these roguish players kill each other in jest, 
than to see our royal dogs and bears worry each other in bloody 
earnest — What say you to this, my Lord of Sussex ? ” 

“ Why, truly, gracious madam,” said Sussex, ‘‘ you must expect 
little from an old soldier like me in favour of battles in sf>ort, when 
they are compared with battles m earnest, and yet, by my faith, I 
wish Will Shakspeare no harm He is a stout man at quarter-staff, 
and single falchion, though, as I am told, a halting fellow , and he 
stood, they say, a tough fight with the rangers of old Sir Thomas 
Lucy of Charlecot, when he broke his deer-park and kissed his 
keeper’s daughter ” • 

“ I cry you mercy, my Lord of Sussex,” said Queen Elizabeth, 
interrupting him, “ that matter was heard in council, and we will 
not have this fellow’s offence exa^erated — there was no kissing m 
the matter, and the defendant hath put the denial on record. — But 
what say you to his present practice, my lord, on the stage ? for 
there lies the point, and not in any ways touching his former errors, 
in breaking parks, or the other follies you speak of” 

“ Why, truly, madam,” replied Sussex, “ as I said before, I wish 

* About the kissing of Lucy's daughter, we hazard nothing , but the old tradition of 
Shakespeare poaching deer for which he was “oft whipt impnsonM “ will be aban* 
doned if the theories of Dr Hotson, based on his recent discoveries, are accepted — £d« 
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the gamesome mad fellow no injury. Some of his whoreson poetry* 
(I crave your Grace’s pardon for such a phrase) has rung in mine 
ears as if the lines sounded to boot and saddle — But then it is all 
froth and folly — no substance or seriousness m it, as your Grace 
has already well touched — What are half a dozen knaves, with 
rusty foils and tattered targets, making but a mere mockery of a 
stout fight, to compare to the royal game of b,arahaiUng, which 
hath been graced by your Highness’s countenance, and that of your 
royal predecessors, in this your princely kingdom, famous for 
matchless mastiffs, and bold bearwards, over all Christendom ? 
Greatly is it to be doubted that the race of both will decay, if men 
should throng to hear the lungs of an idle player belch forth non- 
sensical bombast, instead of bestowing their pence in encouraging 
the bravest image of war that can be shown m peace, and that is 
the sports of the Bear-garden There you may see the bear lying 
at guard with his red pinky eyes, watching the onset of the mastiff, 
like a wily captain, who maintains his defence that an assailant 
may be tempted to venture within his danger. And then comes 
Sir Mastiff, like a worthy champion, m full career at the throat of 
his adversary — and then shall Sir Bruin teach him the reward for 
those who, in their over-courage, neglect the policies of war, and, 
catching him in his arms, strain him to his breast like a lusty 
wrestler, until rib after rib crack like the shot of a pistolet. And 
then another mastiff, as bold, but with better aim and sounder 
judgment, catches Sir Bruin by the nether lip, and hangs fast, while 
he tosses about his blood a nd slaver, and tries in vain to s hake Sir 
Talbot from his h old. ^And then-L'- — 

“ Nay, by my 'KonStH^T^yWd,” said the Queen, laughing, 
“ you have described the whole so admirably, that, had we never 
seen a bear-baiting, as we have beheld many, .and hope, with 
heaven’s allowance, to see many more, your words were sufficient 
to put the whole Bear-garden before our eyes — But come, who 
speaks next in this case ? — My Lord of Leicester, what say you ? ” 

“ Am I then to consider myself as unmuzzled, please your 
Grace ? ” replied Leicester 

“ Surely, my lord — that is, if you feel hearty enough to take 
part in our game,” answered Elizabeth; “ and yet, when I think 
of your cognizance of the bear and ragged staff, methinks we had 
better hear some less partial orator.” 

“ Nay, on my word, gracious Princess,” said the Earl, “ though 
my brother Ambrose of Warwick and I do carry the ancient 
cognizance your Highness deigns to remember, I nevertheless 
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desire nothing but fair play on all sides; or, as they say, ‘ fight dog, 
fight bear.’ And in behalf of the players, I must needs say that 
they are witty knaves, whose rants and jests kera the minds of ^e 
commons from busying themselves with state affairs, and listening 
to traitorous speeches, idle rumours, and disloyal insinuations. 
When men are agape to see how Marlow, Shakspeare, and other 
play artificers work out their fanciful plots, as they call them, the 
mind of the spectators is withdrawn from the conduct of their 
rulers.” 

“ We would not have the mind of our subjects withdrawn from 
the consideration of our own conduct, my lord,” answered Eliza- 
beth ; “ because the more closely it J<; eY^ 'nA«i^ rrn» motives 
by which we are guided will ilbpcJT the more manifest 

I hauc Imilld, however, madam,” said the Dean of St, Asaph’s, 

an eminent Puritan, “ that these players are wont, in their plays, 
not only to introduce profane and lewd expressions, tending to 
foster sin and harlotry, but KpIUw reflertions on 

government, its origin and jtsjyjjfict, a5..^d to render the subject 
discontented, and shake the solid fbundatlohs of civil society. And 
It seems to be, under your Grace’s favour, far less than safe to permit 
these naughty foul-mouthed knaves to i idicule the godly for their 
decent gravity, and in blaspheming heaven, and slandering its 
earthly rulers, to set at defiance the laws both of God and man ” 

“ If we could think this were true, my lord,” said Elizabeth, 
“ we should give sharp correction for such offences But it is ill 
arguing against the use of any thing from its abuse And touching 
this Shakspeare, we think there is that in his plays that is worth 
twenty Bear-gardens; and that this new undertaking of his 
Chronicles, as he calls them, may entertain, with honest mirth, 
mingled with useful instruction, not only our subjects, but even 
the generation which may succeed to us ” 

“ Your Majesty’s reign will need no such feeble aid to make it 
remembered to the latest posterity,” said Leicester. “ And yet, in 
his way, Shakspeare hath so touched some incidents of your 
Majesty’s happy government, as may countervail what has been 
spoken by his reverence the Dean of St. Asaph’s There are some 
lines, for example — I would my nephew, Philip Sidney, were here, 
they are scarce ever out of his mouth — they are spoken in a mad 
tale of fairies, love-charms, and I wot not what besides; but 
beautiful they are, however short they may and must fall of the 
subject to which thej bear a bold relation — and Philip murmurs 
them, I think, even in his dreams.” 
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“ You t antalize us, m y lord,” said the Queen — “ Master Philip 
Sidney is, we kadVU, a luilliuil bf the Muses, and we are pleased it 
should be so. Valour never shines to more advantage than when 
united with the true taste and love of letters But surely there are 
some others among our young courtiers who can recollect what 
your lordship has forgotten amid weightier affairs, — Master- 
Tressilian, you are described to me as a worshipper of Minerva — 
remember you aught of these lines ? ” 

Tressilian’s heart was too heavy, his prospects m life too fiitally 
blighted, to profit by the opportunity which the Queen thus offered 
to him of attracting her attention, but he determined to transfer 
the advantage to his more ambitious young friend, and, excusing 
himself on the score of want of recollection, he added, that he 
believed the beautiful verses, of which my Lord of Leicester had 
spoken, were in the remembrance of Master Walter Raleigh. 

At the command of the Queen, that cavalier repeated, with 
accent and manner which even added to their exquisite delicacy of 
tact and beauty of description, the celebrated vision of Oberon^ 


That very time I saw, (but thou couldst not,) 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid, all arm'd a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, throned by the west, 

And loos’d his love'shaft smartly from his bow,^ 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quench’d in the chaste beams of the watery mooifj 
And the imperial vot’ress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy free *’ 


The voice of Raleigh, as he repeated the last lines, became a little 
tremulous, as if diffident how the Sovereign to whom the homage 
was addressed might receive it, exquisite as it was. If 
was affected, it was good policy, but if real, there was little occasion 
for It. The verses were not probably new to the Queen, for when 
was ever such elegant flattery long in reaching the royal ear to 
which it was addressed ? But they were not the less welcome when 
repeated by such a speaker as Raleigh. Alike delighted with the 
matter, the manner, and the graceful form and animated coun- 
tenance of the gallant young reciter, Elizabeth kept time to every 
cadence , with look and with finger When the speaker had ceased, 
she murmured over the last lines as if scarce conscious that she was 
overheard, and as she uttered the words, 
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she dropt into the Thames the supplication of Orson Pinnit, keeper 
of the royal bears, to find more fevourable acceptance at Sheerness, 
or wherever the tide might waft it. 

Leicester was spurred to emulation by the success of the young 
courtier’s exhibition, as the veteran racer is roused when a high- 
mettled colt passes him on the way He turned the discourse on 
shows, banquets, pageants, and on the character of those by whom 
these gay scenes were then frequented. He mixed acute observation 
with light satire, in that just proportion which was free alike from 
malignant slander and insipid praise. He mimicked with ready 
accent the manners of the affected or the clownish, and made his 
own graceful tone and manner seem doubly such when he resumed 
It. Foreign countries — their customs — their manners — the rules of 
their courts — the fitshions, and even the dress of their ladies, were 
equally his theme , and seldom did he conclude without conveying 
some compliment, always couched in delicacy, and expressed with 
.propriety,' to the Vmgm Queen, inA 

IThus passed the converSailWPchTfing this pleasure voyage, seconded 
Iby the rest of the attendants upon the royal person, in gay discourse, 
varied by remarks upon ancient classics and modern authors, and 
enriched by maxims of deep policy and sound morality, by the 
statesmen and sages who sate around, and mixed wisdom with the 
lighter talk of a female court 

When they returned to the palace, Elizabeth accepted, or rather 
selected, the arm of Leicester, to support her, from the stairs where 
they landed, to the great gate It even seemed to him, (though that 
jmight arise from the flattery of his own imagination,) that during 
this short passage she leaned on him somewhat more than the 
slippiness of the way necessarily demanded Certainly her actions 
and words combined to express a degree of favour, which, even in 
Jus proudest days, he had not till then attained. His rival, indeed, 
was repeatedly graced by the Queen’s notice , but it was in a manner 
that seemed to flow less from spontaneous inclination, than as 
extorted by a sense of his merit. And, in the opinion of many 
experienced courtiers, all the favour she showed him was over- 
balanced, by her whispering in the ear of the Lady Derby, that 
jThow she saw sickness was a better alchymist than she before 
jotted of, seeing it had changed my Lord of Sussex’s copper nose 
Into a golden one ” 

The jest transpired, and the Earl of Leicester enjoyed his 
triumph, as one to whom court favour had been bo th i;bp pnp iarv 
and the ultimate pf lifpj yyhilp ; he forp|r>t^ in the intoxication 
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of the moment, the perplexities and dangers of his own situation. 
Indeed, strange as it may appear, he thought less at that moment 
of the perils arising from his secret union, than of the marks of 
grace which Elizabeth from time to time showed to young 
Raleigh. They were indeed transient, but they were conferred on 
one accomplished in mind and body, with grace, gallantry, literature, 
and valour. An accident occurred in the course of the evening 
which riveted Leicester’s attention to this object. 

The nobles and courtiers who had attended the Queen on her 
pleasure expedition, were invited, with royal hospitality, to a 
splendid banquet in the hall of the palace. The table was not, 
indeed, graced by the presence of the Sovereign; for, agreeable to 
her idea of what was at once modest and dignified, the Maiden 
Queen, on such occasions, was wont to take in private, or with 
one or two favourite ladies, her light and temperate meal. After 
a moderate interval, the court again met in the splendid gardens of 
the palace , and it was while thus engaged, that the Queen suddenly 
asked a lady, who was near to her both in place and favour, what 
had become of the young Squire Lack-Cloak. 

The Lady Paget answered, “ she had seen Master Raleigh but 
two or three minutes since, standing at the window of a small 
pavilion or pleasure house, which looked out or*-lht TliJiIIes, and 
writing on the glass with a diam ond ring. ” 

“ That ring,” said the Queen, “ was a small token I gave him, 
to make amends for his « ^pniled rnant lr. Come, Paget, let us see 
what use he has made ii-, fr>r 7 ran cpp him already. 

He is a marvellously sharp-witt ed spirTt '' 7 ^ 

They went to the spot, within sigTit ot which, but at some dis- 
tance, the young cavalier still lingered, as the fowler watches the 
net which he has set The Queen approached the window, on 
which Raleigh had used her gift to inscribe the f ollowing line : — 

fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall 

The Queen smiled, read it twice over, once with deliberation to 
Lady Paget, arid once again to herself. “ It is a pretty beginning,” 
she said, after the consideration of a moment or two; “ but me- 
thinks the muse hath deserted the young wit, at the very outset of 
his task. It were good-natured — were it not. Lady Paget — to 
complete it for him ? T ry ygnr rhy ming faculties.” 

Lady Paget, prosaic from her cradle upwards, as ever any lady 
of the bedchamber before or after her, disclaimed all possibility of 
assisting the young poet. 
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“ Nay, then, we must sacrifice to the Muses ourselves,” said 
Elizabeth. 

“ The incense of no one can be more acceptable,” said Lady 
Pa^et} “and your highness will impose such obligation on the 
ladies of Parnassus ” 

“ Hush, Paget,” said the Queen, “ you speak sacrilege against 
the immortal Nine — yet, virgins themselves, they ^ouid be 
exorable to a Virgin Queen — ^and therefore — ^let me see how runs 
his verse — 

Fim would I climb, but that 1 fear to fall 
Might not the answer (for fault of a better) run thus ? — 

If thy mind fail thee, do not climb at all ” 


The dame of honour uttered an exclamation of joy and surprise 
at so happy a termination , and certainly a worse has been applauded, 
even when coming from a less distinguished author. 

The Queen, thus encouraged, took off a diamond ring, and 
saying, “ We will give this gallant some cause of marvel, when he 
finds his couplet perfected without his own interference,” she wrote 
her own line beneath that of Raleigh. 

The Queen left the pavilion — ^but retiring slowly, and often 
looking back, she could see the young cavalier steal, with the flight 
of a .lapwing , towards plat-p whpro hr hnd- -rrn her make a 
pause;— “ bne staid EUl lU Observe, as she said, “ that her tram 
had taken; ” and then, laughing at the circumstance with the 
Lady Paget, she took the way slowly towards the palace. Elizabeth, 
as they returned, cautioned her companion not to mention to any 
one the aid which she had given to the young poet — ^and Lady 
IPaget promised scrupulous secrecy It is to be supposed that she 
^ade a mental reservation in favour of Leicester, to whom her lady- 
phip transmitted without delay an anecdote so little calculated to 
give him pleasure. 


^ Raleigh, in the meanwhile, stole and read, 

with a feeling of Intoxication, the encouragement thtis given him 
by the IQutcTl in person to follow out his ambitious career, and 
1 eturned to Sussex and his retinue, then on the point of embarking 
1 9 go up the river, his heart beating high with gratified pride, and 
1 nthJigpe.of future distinction. — Kenilworth. 
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21. A DiSGinsED Cavalier has a Remarkable Interview 
WITH Oliver Cromwell 

\^fttr the defeat of the Royalist cause at W orcester, the Royal 
Lodge and Park of Woodstock — whose Keeper was Sir Henry Lee — 
was sequestered by Cromwell and his followers. Upon this. Colonel 
Markham Everard — nephew of Sir Henry, but a Roundhead, came 
to offer protection to the Keeper and hts family. He was already 
sheltering an old Royalist fnend, Wildrake, whom — disguised as a 
Roundhead — he now sends to Cromwell to request htm to reinstate 
Sir Henry Lee at Woodstock Period, 1652 Localities, Oxfordshire 
and Windsor J 

. . Here is one with a packet, an please your Excellency,” 
said the corporal — “ Surely my spirit doth not rejoice in him, 
seeing I esteem him as a wolf in sheep’s clothing ” 

By these words Wildrake learned that he was m the actual 
presence of the remarkable person to whom he was commissioned , 
and he paused to consider in what manner he ought to address 
him. 

The figure of Oliver Cromwell was, as is generally known, m 
no way prepossessing. He was of middle stature, strong, and coarsely 
made, with harsh and severe features, indicating, however, of 
much natural sagacity and depth of thought. His eyes were grey 
and piercing, his nose too large in proportion to his other features, 
and of a reddish hue. 

His manner of speaking, when he had the purpose to make 
himself distinctly understood, was energetic and forcible, though 
neither graceful nor eloquent No man could on such occasions put 
his meaning into fewer and more decisive words. But when, as it 
often happened, he had a mind to play the orator, for the benefit of 
people’s ears, without enlightening their understanding, Cromwell 
was wont to invest his meaning, or that which seemed to be his 
meaning, in such a mist of words, surrounding it with so many 
exclusions and exceptions, and fortifying it with such a labyrinth of 
parentheses, that though one of the most shrewd men in England, 
he was, perhaps, the most unintelligible speaker that ever perplexed 
an audience. It has been long since said by the historian that a 
collection of the Protector’s speeches would make, with a few excep- 
tions, the most nonsensical book in the world , but he ought to have 
adde^ that nothing could be more nervous, concise, and intelligible 
than what he really intended should be understood. 
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It was also remarked of Cromwell, that, though born of a good 
hmHy, both by father and mother, and although he had the usual 
opportunities of education and breeding connected with such an 
advantage, the fanatic democratic ruler could never acquire, or else 
disdained to practise, the courtesies usually exercised among the 
higher classes in their intercourse with each other. His demeanour 
was so blunt as sometimes might be termed clownish, yet there was 
in his language and manner a force and energy corresponding to his 
character, which impressed awe, if it did not impose respect; and 
there were even times when that dark and subtle spirit expanded 
Itself, so as almost to conciliate affection The turn for humour, 
which displayed itself by fits, was broad, and of a low and some- 
times practical character. Something there was in his disposition 
congenial to that of his countrymen — a contempt of folly, a hatred 
of affectation, and a dislike of ceremony, which, joined to the strong 
intrinsic qualities of sense and courage, made him in many respects 
not an unfit representative of the democracy of England 

His religion must always be a subject of much doubt, and prob- 
ably of doubt which he himself could hardly have cleared up 
Unquestionably there was a time in his life when he was sincerely 
enthusiastic, and when his natural temper, slightly subject to 
hypochondria, was strongly agitated by the same fanaticism which 
influenced so many persons of the time. On the other hand, there 
were periods during his political career when we certainly do him 
no injustice in charging him with a hypocritical affectation. We 
shall probably judge him, and others of the same age, most truly, if 
we suppose that their religious professions were partly influential 
in their own breast, partly assumed in compliance with their own 
interest And so ingenious is the human heart in deceiving itself as 
well as others, that it is probable neither Cromwell himself, nor 
those making similar pretensions to distinguished piety, could 
exactly have fixed the point at which their enthusiasm terminated 
and their hypocrisy commenced, or rather, it was a point not fixed 
in Itself, but fluctuating with the state of health, of good or bad 
fortune, of high or low spirits, affecting the individual at the period. 

Such was the celebrated person who, turning round on Wildrake, 
and scanning his countenance closely, seemed so little satisfied with 
what he beheld, that he instinctively hitched forward his belt, so as 
to bring the handle of his tuck-sword within his reach. But yet, 
folding his arms in his cloak, as if upon second thoughts laying aside 
suspicion, or thinking precaution beneath him, he asked the Cavalier 
what he was, and whence he came. 
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“ A poor gentleman, sir — that is, my lord,” answered Wildrake j 
“ last from Woodstock.” 

“ And what may your tidings be. Sir Gentleman ? ” said Crom- 
well, with an emphasis. “ Truly I have seen those most willing to 
take upon them that title bear themselves somewhat short of wise 
men, and good men, and true men, with all their gentility. Yet 
gentleman was a good title in old England, when men remembered 
what it was construed to mean.” 

“You say truly, sir,” replied Wildrake, suppressing, with 
difficulty, some of his usual wild expletives; “ formerly gentlemen 
were found in gentlemen’s places, but now the world is so changed 
that you shall find the broidered belt has changed place with the 
under spur-leather.” 

“ Say’st thou me ? ” said the General “ I profess thou art a 
bold companion, that can bandy words so wantonly, — thou ring’st 
somewhat too loud to be good metal, methinks And, once again, 
what are thy tidings with me ? ” 

“ This packet,” said Wildrake, “ commended to your hands by 
Colonel Markham Everard ” 

“ Alas, I must have mistaken thee,” answered Cromwell, 
mollified at the mention of a man’s name whom he had great desire 
to make his own, “ forgive us, good friend, for such, we doubt not, 
thou art. Sit thee down, and commune with thyself as thou mayst, 
until we have examined the contents of thy packet. Let him be 
looked to, and have what he lacks ” So saying, the General left the 
guard-house, where Wildrake took his seat in the corner, and awaited 
with patience the issue of his mission. 

The soldiers now thought themselves obliged to treat him with 
more consideration, and offered him a pipe of Tnnidado, and a 
black-jack filled with October But the look of Cromwell, and the 
dangerous situation in which he might be placed by tl* least chance 
of detection, induced Wildrake to decline these ho^utable offers, 
and stretching back in his chair, and affecting slvariber, he escaped 
notice or conversation, until a sort of aide-de-camp, or military 
officer in attendance, came to summon him to Cromwell’s 
presence 

By his person he was guided to a postern-gate, through which he 
entered the body of the castle, and, penetrating through many 
private passages and staircases, he at length was introduced into a 
small cabinet or parlour, in which was much rich furniture, some 
bearing the royal cipher displayed, but all confused and disarranged, 
together with several paintings m massive frames, having their 
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faces turned towards the wall, as if they had been taken down for 
the purpose of being removed. 

In this scene of disorder, the victorious General of the Common- 
wealth was seated in a large easy-chair, covered with damask, and 
deeply embroidered, the splendour of which made a strong contrast 
with the plain and even homely character of his apparel j although 
in look and action he seemed like one who felt that the seat 
^ which might have in former da)rs held a prince was not too much 
distinguished for his own fortunes and ambition Wildrake stood 
before him, nor did he ask him to sit down. 

“ Pearson,” said Cromwell, addressing himself to the officer in 
attendance, “ wait in the gallery, but be within call.” Pearson 
bowed, and was retiring “ Who are in the gallery besides ? ” 

“ Worthy Mr Gordon, the chaplain, was holding forth but now 
to Colonel Overton, and four captains of your Excellency’s 
regiment ” 

” We would have it so,” said the General ; “ we would not there 
were any corner in our dwelling where the hungry soul might not 
meet with manna Was the good man carried onward in his 
discourse ^ ” 

Mightily borne through,” said Pearson; “ and he was touching 
the rightful claims which the army, and especially your Excellency, 
hath acquired, by becoming the instruments in the great work, — 
not instruments to be broken asunder and cast away when the day 
of their service is over, but to be preserved and held precious, and 
prized for their honourable and faithful labours, for which they 
have fought and marched, and fasted and prayed, and suffered cold 
and sorrow; while others, who Would now gladly see them dis- 
banded, and broken, and cashiered, eat of the fat and drink of the 
strong.” 

good man I ” said Cromwell, ” and did he touch upon this 
so feelingly f I could say something — but not now. Begone, 
Pearson, to the gallery Let not our friends lay aside their swords, 
but watch as well as pray ” 

Pearson retired ; and the General, holding the letter of Everard 
in his hand, looked again for a long while fixedly at Wildrake, as if 
considering in what strain he should address him. 

When he did speak, it was, at first, in one of those ambiguous 
discourses which we have already described, and by which it was 
very difficult for any one to understand his meaning, if, indeed, he 
knew It himself. We shall be as concise in our statement as our 
desire to give the very words of a man so extraordinary will permit. 
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“ This letter,” he said, “ you have brought us from your master, 
or patron, Markham Everard; truly an excellent and honourable 
gentleman as ever bore a sword upon his thigh, and one who hath 
ever distinguished himself in the great work of delivering these 
three poor and unhappy nations. Answer me not; I know what 
thou wouldst say. — And this letter he hath sent to me by thee, his 
clerk, or secretary, in whom he hath confidence, and in whom he 
prays me to have trust, that there may be a careful messenger 
between us And lastly, he hath sent thee to me — Do not answer 
— I know what thou wouldst say, — to me, who, albeit I am of 
that small consideration, that it would be too much honour for me 
even to bear a halberd in this great and victorious army of England, 
am nevertheless exalted to the rank of holding the guidance and 
the leading-staff thereof — Nay, do not answer, my friend — I 
know what thou wouldst say. Now, when communing thus 
together, our discourse taketh, in respect to what I have said, a 
threefold argument, or division; First, as it concerneth thy master; 
secondly, as it concerneth us and our office, thirdly and lastly, as it 
toucheth thyself — Now, as concerning this good and worthy gentle- 
man, Colonel Markham Everard, truly he hath played the man 
from the beginning of these unhappy bufferings, not turning to the 
right or to the left, but holding ever in his eye the mark at which 
he aimed. Ay, truly, a faithful, honourable gentleman, and one 
who may well call me friend ; and truly I am pleased to think that 
he doth so Nevertheless, in this vale of tears, we must be governed 
less by our private respects and partialities than by those higher 
principles and points of duty whereupon the good Colonel Mark- 
ham Everard hath ever framed his purposes, as, truly, I have 
endeavoured to form mine, that we may all act as becometh good 
Englishmen and worthy patriots Then, as for Woodstock, it is 
a great thing which the good Colonel asks, that it should be taken 
from the spoil of the godly, and left m keeping of the men of Moab, 
and especially of the malignant, Henry Lee, whose hand hath b^n 
ever against us when he might find room to raise it; I say, he hath 
asked a great thing, both m respect of himself and me For we of 
this pioor but godly army of England are holden, by those of the 
Parliament, as men who should render in spoil for them, but be no 
sharer of it ourselves, even as the buck, which the hounds pull to 
earth, furnisheth no part of their own food, but they are lashed off 
from the carcass with whips, like those which require punishment 
for their forwardness, not reward for their services. Yet I speak not 
this so much in respect of this grant of Woodstock, in regard that, 
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perhaps, their Lor^hips of the Council, and also the Committee- 
men this Parliament may gr^iously think they have given me a 
portion in the matter, in rebtion that my kinsman Desborough 
hath an interest allowed him therein; which interest, as he hath 
well deserved it for his true and faithful service to these unhappy 
and devoted countries, so it would ill become me to diminish the 
same to his prejudice, unless it were upon great and public respects. 
Thus thou secst how it stands with me, my honest friend, and in 
what mind I stand touching thy master’s request to me; which yet 
I do not say that I can altogether, or unconditionally, grant or 
refuse, but only tell my simple thoughts with regard thereto. 
Thou understandest me, I doubt not ? ” 

Now, Roger Wildrake, with all the attention he had been able 
to pay to the Lord General’s speech, had got so much confused 
among the various clauses of the harangue, that his brain was 
bewildered, like that of a country clown when he chances to get 
himself involved among a crowd of carriages, and cannot stir a step 
to get out of the way of one of them, without being in danger of 
beir^ ridden over by the others. 

Tne General saw his look of perplexity, and began a new oration, 
to the same purpose as before , — spoke of his love for his kind friend 
the Colonel, — his regard for his pious and godly kinsman, Master 
Desborough, — the great importance of the Palace and Park of 
Woodstock, — the determination of the Parliament that it should 
be confiscated, and the produce brought into the coffers of the 
state, — ^his own deep veneration for the authority of Parliament, 
and his no less deep sense of the injustice done to the army, — how 
It was his wish and will that all matters should be settled in an 
amicable and friendly manner, without self-seeking, debate, or 
strife, betwixt those who had been the hands acting, and such as 
had been the heads governing, in that great national cause, — how 
he was willing, truly willing, to contribute to this work, by laying 
down, not his commission only, but his life also, if it were requested 
of him, or could be granted with safety to the poor soldiers, to 
whom, silly poor men, he was bound to be as a father, seeing that 
they had followed him with the duty and affection of children. 

And here he arrived at another dead pause, leaving Wildrake 
as uncertain as before whether it was or was not his purpose to 
grant Colonel Everard the powers he had asked for the protection 
of Woodstock against the Parliamentary Commissioners. Intern- 
ally he began to entertain hopes that the justice of Heaven, or the 
effects of remorse, had confounded the regicide’s understanding. 
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But no — ^he could see nothing but sagacity in that steady stem eye, 
which, while the ^gue poured forth its periphrastic language 
in such profusion, seemed to watch with severe accuracy the effect 
which his oratory produced on the listener. 

“ Egad,” thought the Cavalier to himself, becoming a little 
familiar with the situation in which he was placed, and rather 
impatient of a conversation which led to no visible conclusion or 
termination, “ if Noll were the devil himself, as he is the devil’s 
darling, I will not be thus nose-led by him. I’ll e’en brusque it a 
little, if he goes on at this rate, and try if I can bring him to a more 
intelligible mode of speaking ” 

Entertaining this bold purpose, but half afraid to execute it, 
Wildrake lay by for an opportunity of making the attempt, while 
Cromwell was apparently unable to express his own meaning. 
He was already beginning a third panegyric upon Colonel Everard, 
with sundry varied expressions of his own wish to oblige him, 
when Wildrake took the opportunity to strike in, on the General’s 
making one of his oratorical pauses 

“ So please you,” he said bluntly, “ your worship has already 
spoken on two topics of your discourse — your own worthiness, 
and that of my master. Colonel Everard. But, to enable me to do 
mine errand, it would be necessary to bestow a few words on the 
third head ” 

“ The third ' ” said Cromwell. 

“ Ay,” said Wildrake, “ which, in your honour’s subdivision of 
youi discourse, touched on my unworthy self What am I to do — 
what portion am I to have in this matter ? ” 

Oliver started at once from the tone of voice he had hidierto 
used, and which somewhat resembled the purring of a domestic 
cat, into the growl of the tiger when about to spring. “ Thy 
portion, jail-bird ' ” he exclaimed, “ the gallows — thou shalt hang 
as high as Haman, if thou betray counsel ' — But,” he added, soften- 
ing his voice, “ keep it like a true man, and my favour will be the 
making of thee. Come hither — thou art bold, I see, though 
somewhat saucy Thou hast been a malignant — so writes 
my worthy friend Colonel Everard, but thou hast now given 
up that falling cause. I tell thee, friend, not all that the Parliament 
or the army could do would have pulled down the Stuarts out of 
their high places, saving that Heaven had a controversy with them. 
Well, It IS a sweet and comely thing to buckle on one’s armour 
in behalf of Heaven’s cause, otherwise truly, for mine own part, 
these men might have remained upon the throne even unto this day. 
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Neither do I blame any for aiding them, until these successive 
great judgments have overwhelmed them and their house. I am 
not a bloody man, having m me the feeling of human frailty; but, 
friend, whosoever putteth his hand to the plough, in the great 
actings which are now on foot in these nations, nad best beware 
that he do not look back; for, rely upon my simple word, that if 
you fail me, I will not spare on you one foot’s lenmh of the gallows 
of Haman. Let me therefore know, at a word, if ihe leaven of thy 
malignancy is altogether drubbed out of thee ^ ” 

“Your honourable lordship,” said the Cavalier, shrugging up 
his shoulders, “ has done that for most of us, so far as cudgelling to 
some tune can perform it.” 

“ Sayst thou ? ” said the General, with a grim smile on his lip, 
which seemed to intimate that he was not quite inaccessible to 
flattery; “ yea, truly, thou dost not lie in that — we have been an 
instrument. Neither are we, as I have already hinted, so severely 
bent against those who have striven against us as malignants, as 
others may be The Parliament-men best know their own interest 
and their own pleasure, but, to my poor thinking, it is full time to 
close these jars, and to allow men of all kinds the means of doing 
service to their country, and we think it will be thy fault if thou 
art not employed to good purpose for the state and thyself, on 
condition thou puttest away the old man entirely from thee, and 
givest thy earnest attention to what I have to tell thee ” 

“ Y our lordship need not doubt my attention,” said the 
Cavalier 

And the republican General, after another pause, as one who 
gave his confidence not without hesitation, proceeded to explain 
his views with a distinctness which he seldom used, yet not without 
his being a little biassed now and then, by his long habits of circum- 
locution, which indeed he never laid entirely aside, save in the field 
of battle. 

“ Thou seest,” he said, “ my friend, how things stand with me. 
The Parliament, I care not who knows it, love me not — still less 
do the Council of State, by whom they manage the executive 
government of the kingdom I cannot tell why they nourish sus- 
picion against me, unless it is because I will not deliver this poor 
innocent army, which has followed me in so many military 
actions, to be now pulled asunder, broken piecemeal and reduced, 
so that they who have protected the state at the expense of their 
blood will not have, perchance, the means of feeding themselves by 
their labour; which, methmks, were hard measure, since it is 
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taking from Esau his birthright, even without giving him a poor 
mess of pottage.” 

“ Esau is likely to help himself, I think,” replied Wildrake. 

“Truly, thou sayst wisely,” replied the General, “it is ill 
starving an armed man, if there is food to be had for taking — 
nevertheless, far be it from me to encourage rebellion, or want of 
due subordination to these our rulers. I would only petition in a 
due and becoming, a sweet and harmonious manner, that they 
would listen to our conditions, and consider our necessities. But, 
sir, looking on me, and estimating me so little as they do, you 
must think that it would be a provocation in me towards the 
Council of State, as well as the Parliament, if, simply to gratify 
your worthy master, I were to act contrary to their purposes, or 
deny currency to the commission under their authority, which is 
as yet the highest in the State — ^and long may it be so for me — to 
carry on the sequestration which they intend. And would it not 
also be said that I was lending myself to the malignant interest, 
affording this den of the bloodthirsty and lascivious tyrants of yore 
to be in this our day a place of refuge to that old and inveterate 
Amalekite, Sir Henry Lee, to keep possession of the place in which 
he hath so long glorified himself? Truly it would be a perilous 
matter.” 

“ Am I then to report,” said Wildrake, “ an it please you, that 
you cannot stead Colonel Everard in this matter ? ” 

“ Unconditionally, ay — but, taken conditionally, the answer 
may be otherwise,” answered Cromwell. “ I see thou art not able 
to rathom my purpose, and therefore I will partly unfold it to thee. 
— But take notice that, should thy tongue betray my counsel, save 
in so far as carrying it to thy master, by all the blood which has 
been shed in these wild times, thou shalt die a thousand deaths 
in one ! ” 

“ Do not fear me, sir,” said Wildrake, whose natural boldness 
and carelessness of character was for the present time borne down 
and quelled, like that of falcons in the presence of the eagle. 

“ Hear me, then,” said Cromwell, “ and let no syllable escape 
thee. Knowest thou not the young Lee whom they call Albert, 
a malignant like his father, and one who went up with the young 
man to that last ruffle which we had with him at Worcester — May 
we be grateful for the victory • ” 

“ I know there is such a young gentleman as Albert Lee,” said 
Wildrake. 

“ And knowest thou not — I speak not by way of prying into the 
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good Colonel’s secrets, but only as it behoves me to know something 
of the matter, that I may best judge how I am to serve him — 
Knowest thou not that thy master, Markham Everard, is a suitor 
after the sister of this same malignant, a daughter of the old Keeper, 
called Sir Henrv Lee ? ” 

“ All this I have heard,” said Wildrake, “ nor can I deny that 
I believe in it.” 

“ Well then, go to. — When the young man Charles Stuart fled 
from the field of Worcester, and was by sharp chase and pursuit 
compelled to separate himself from his followers, I know by sure 
intelligence that this Albert Lee was one of the last who remained 
with him, if not indeed the very last.” 

‘ It was devilish like him,” said the Cavalier, without sufficiently 
.^leighing his expressions, considering in what presence they were 
to be uttered — “ And I’ll uphold him with my rapier to be a true 
chip of the old block • ” 

“ Ha, swearest thou ? ” said the General “ Is this thy 
reformation ? ” 

‘‘ I never swear, so please you,” replied Wildrake, recollecting 
himself, “ except there is some mention of malignants and Cavaliers 
in my hearing, and then the old habit returns, and I swear like one 
of Goring’s troopers ” 

“ Out upon thee,” said the General, “ what can it avail thee to 
practise a profanity so horrible to the ears of others, and which 
brings no emolument to him who uses it ” 

“There are, doubtless, more profitable sms in the world than 
the barren and unprofitable vice of swearing,” was the answer 
which rose to the lips of the Cavalier, but that was exchanged for 
a profession of regret for having given offence. The truth was, the 
discourse began to take a turn which rendered it more interesting 
than ever to Wildrake, who therefore determined not to lose the 
opportunity for obtaining possession of the secret that seemed to 
be suspended on Cromwell’s lips, and that could only be through 
means of keeping guard upon his own 

“ What sort of a house is Woodstock ? ” said the General, 
abruptly. 

“ An old mansion,” said Wildrake, in reply, “ and, so far as I 
could judge by a single night’s lodgings, having abundance of 
backstairs, also subterranean passages, and all the communications 
under ground which are common in old raven-nests of the 
sort.” 

“ And places for concealing priests, unquestionably,” said 
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Cromwell. “ It is seldom that such ancient houses lack secret stalls 
wherein to mew up these calves of Bethel.” 

“ Your Honour’s Excellency,” said Wildrake, “ may swear to 
that.” 

“ I swear not at all,” replied the General drily — “ But what 
think’st thou, good fellow ? — I will ask thee a blunt question — 
Where will those two Worcester fugitives that thou wottest of be 
more likely to take shelter — ^and that they must be sheltered some- 
where I well know — than in this same old palace, with all the 
corners and concealments whereof young Albert hath been 
acquainted ever since his earliest infancy ? ” 

“ Truly,” said Wildrake, making an effort to answer the question 
with seeming indifference, while the possibility of such an event 
and Its consequences flashed fearfully upon his mind, — “ Truly, I 
should be of your honour’s opinion, but that I think the company 
who, by the commission of Parliament, have occupied Woodstock are 
likely to fright them thence, as a cat scares doves from a pigeon-house. 
The neighbourhood, with reverence, of Generals Desborough and 
Harrison will suit ill with fugitives from Worcester field.” 

“ I thought as much, and so, indeed, would I have it,” answered 
the General. “ Long may it be ere our names shall be aught but a 
terror to our enemies* But in this matter, if thou art an active 
plotter for thy master’s interest, thou mightst, I should think, work 
out something favourable to his present object ” 

“ My brain is too poor to reach the depth of your honourable 
purpose,” said Wildrake 

‘ Listen, then, and let it be to profit,” answered Cromwell 
“ Assuredly the conquest at Worcester was a great and crowning 
mercy, yet might we seem to be but small in our thankfulness for 
the same, did we not do what m us lies towards the ultimate 
improvement and final conclusion of the great work which has 
been thus prosperous in our hands, professing, in pure humility and 
singleness of heart, that we do not, in any way, deserve our instru- 
mentality to be remembered, nay, would rather pray and entreat 
that our name and fortunes were forgottfen, than that the great 
work were in itself incomplete Nevertheless, truly, placed as we 
now are, it concerns us more nearly than others — that is, if so 
poor creatures should at all speak of themselves as concerned, 
whether more or less, with these changes which have been wrought 
around, not, I say, by ourselves, or our own power, but by the 
destiny to which we were called, fulfilling the same with all meek- 
ness and humility — I say it concerns us nearly that all things should 
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be done in conformity with the great work which hath been 
wrought, and is yet working, in these lands. Such is my plain and 
simple meaning. Nevertheless, it is much to be desired that this 
young man, this King of Scots, as he called himself— this Charles 
Stuart — should not escape forth from the nation, where his arrival 
has wrought so much disturbance and bloodshed.” 

“ I have no doubt,” said the Cavalier, looking down, “ that your 
lordship’s wisdom hath directed all things as they may best lead 
towards such a consummation, and I pray your pains may be paid 
as they deserve.” 

“ I thank thee, friend,” said Cromwell, with much humility, 
“ doubtless we shall meet our reward, being in the hands of a good 
paymaster, who never passeth Saturday night. But understand me, 
friend — I desire no more than my own share in the good work. 
I would heartily do what poor kindness I can to your worthy 
master, and even to you in your degree — for such as I do not con- 
verse with ordinary men, that our presence may be forgotten like 
an every-day’s occurrence We speak to men like thee for their 
reward or their punishment, and I trust it will be the former 
which thou in thine office wilt merit at my hand ” 

“Your honour,” said Wildrake, “speaks like one accustomed 
to command ” 

“ True; men’s minds are linked to those of my degree by fear 
and reverence,” said the General, — “ but enough of that, desiring, 
as I do, no other dependency on my special person than is alike to 
us all upon that which is above us But I would desire to cast this 
golden ball into your master’s lap. He hath served against this 
Charles Stuart and his father. But he is a kinsman near to the old 
knight, Lee, and stands well affected towards his daughter. TJtou 
also wilt keep a watch, my friend — that ruffling look of thine will 
procure thee the confidence of every malignant, and the prey 
cannot approach this cover, as though to shelter, like a cony in the 
rocks, but thou wilt be sensible of his presence.” 

“ I make a shift to comprehend your Excellency,” said the 
Cavalier, “ and I thank you heartily for the good opinion you have 
put upon me, and which, I pray, I may have some handsome oppor- 
tunity of deserving, that I may show my gratitude by the event. 
But still, with reverence, your Excellency’s scheme seems unlikely, 
while Woodstock remains in possession of the sequestrators Both 
the old knight and his son, and far more such a fugitive as your 
honour hinted at, will take special care not to approach it till they 
are removed ” 
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“ It is for that I have been dealing with thee thus long,” said the 
General. ” I told thee that I was something unwilling, upon slight 
occasion, to dispossess the sequestrators by my own proper warrant, 
although having, perhaps, sufficient authority in the state both to 
do so, and to despise the murmurs of those who blame me. In 
brief, I would be loath to tamper with my privileges, and make 
experiments between their strength and the powers of the com- 
mission granted by others, without pressing need, or at least great 
prospect of advantage So, if thy Colonel will undertake, for his 
love of the Republic, to find the means of preventing its worst and 
nearest danger, which must needs occur from the escape of this 
young man, and will do his endeavour to stay him, in case his 
flight should lead him to Woodstock, which I hold very likely, I 
will give thee an order to these sequestrators to evacuate the palace 
instantly , and to the next troop of my regiment, which lies at Oxford, 
to turn them out by the shoulders, if they make any scruples — Ay, 
even, for example’s sake, if they drag Desborough out foremost, 
though he be wedded to my sister.” 

“ So please you, sir,” said Wildrake, “ and with your most 
powerful warrant, I trust I might expel the commissioners, even 
without the aid of your most warlike and devout troopers ” 

“ That IS what I am least anxious about,” replied the General, 
“ I should like to see the best of them sit after I had nodded to them 
to begone — always excepting the worshipful House, in whose name 
our commissions run, but who, as some think, will be done with 
politics ere it be time to renew them Therefore, what chiefly 
concerns me to know is, whether thy master will embrace a traffic 
which hath such a fair promise of profit with it. I am well con- 
vinced that, with a scout like thee, who hast been in the Cavaliers’ 
quarters, and canst, I should guess, resume thy drinking, ruffianly, 
health-quaffing manneis whenever thou hast a mind, he must dis- 
cover where this Stuart hath ensconced himself. Either the young 
Lee will visit the old one in person, or he will write to him, or hold 
communication with him by letter. A-t all events, Markham 
Everard and thou must have an eye in every hair of your head ” 
While he spoke, a flush passed over his brow, he rose from his chair, 
and paced the apartment in agitation. “ Woe to you, if you suflfer 
the young adventurer to escape me’ — ^you had better be in the 
deepest dungeon in Europe than breathe the air of England, should 
you but dream of playing me false. I have spoken freely to thee, 
fellow — more freely than is my wont — the time required it. But, 
to share my confidence is like keeping a watch over a powder- 
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magazine, the least and most insignihcant spark blows thee to 
ashes ! Tell your master what I have said — ^but not how I said it 
— Fie, that I should have been betrayed into this distemperature of 
passion ' — Begone, sirrah ! Pearson shall bring thee sealed orders 
— Yet, stay — thou hast something to ask.” 

“ I would know,” said Wildrake, to whom the visible anxiety 
of the General gave some confidence, “ what is the figure of this 
young gallant, in case I should find him ? ” 

“ A tall, rawboned, swarthy lad they say he has shot up into 
Here is his picture by a good hand, some time since ” He turned 
round one of the portraits which stood with its face against the 
wall; but it proved not to be that of Charles the Second, but of his 
unhappy father. 

The first motion of Cromwell indicated a purpose of hastily 
replaang the picture, and it seemed as if an effort was necessary to 
repress his disinclination to look upon it But he did repress it, 
and, placing the picture against the wall, withdrew slowly and 
sternly, as if, in defiance of his own feelings, he was determined to 
gain a place from which to see it to advantage It was well for 
Wildrake that his dangerous companion had not turned an eye on 
him, for his blood also kindled when he saw the portrait of his 
master in the hands of the chief author of his death Being a fierce 
and desperate man, he commanded his passion with great difficulty, 
and if, on its first violence, he had been provided with a suitable 
weapon, it is possible Cromwell would never have mounted higher 
in his bold ascent towards supreme power. 

But this natural and sudden flash of indignation, which rushed 
through the veins of an ordinary man like Wildrake, was presently 
subdued, when confronted with the strong yet stifled emotion dis- 
played by so powerful a character as Cromwell As the Cavalier 
looked on his dark and bold countenance, agitated by inward and 
indescribable feelings, he found his own violence of spirit die away 
and lose itself in fear and wonder. So true it is, that as greater lights 
swallow up and extinguish the display of those which are less, so 
men of great, capacious, and overruling minds bear aside and sub- 
due, in their chrnax of passion, the more feeble wills and passions 
of others, as, when a river joins a brook, the fiercer torrent shoulders 
aside the smaller stream. 

Wildrake stood a silent, inactive, and almost a terrified spectator, 
while Cromwell, assuming a firm sternness of eye and manner, as 
one who compels himself to look on what some strong internal 
feeling renders painful and disgustful to him, proceeded, in brief 
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and interrupted expressions, but yet with a firm voice, to comment 
on the portrait of the late King. His words seemed less addressed 
to Wildrake than to be the spont^eous unburdening of his own 
bosom, swelling under recollection of the past and anticipation of 
the future. 

“ That Flemish painter,” he said — “ that Antonio Vandyke — 
what a power he has ' Steel may mutilate, warriors may waste and 
destroy — still the King stands uninjured by time, and our grand- 
children, while they read his history, may look on his image, and 
compare the melancholy features with the woful tale — It was a 
stern necessity — it was an awful deed • The calm pride of that eye 
might have ruled worlds of crouching Frenchmen, or supple 
Italians, or formal Spaniards, but its glances only roused the native 
courage of the stern Englishman — Lay not on poor sinful mian, 
whose breath is in his nostrils, the blame that he falls, when Heaven 
never gave him strength of nerves to stand I The weaker rider is 
thrown by his unruly horse, and trampled to death — ^the strongest 
man, the best cavalier, springs to the empty saddle, and uses bit 
and spur till the fiery steed knows its master. Who blames him, 
who, mounted aloft, rides triumphantly amon^t the people, for 
having succeeded where the unskilful and feeble fell and died ? 
Verily he hath his reward Then, what is that piece of painted 
canvas to me more than others ? No, let him show to others the 
reproaches of that cold, calm face, that proud yet complaining 
eye Those who have acted on higher respects have no cause to 
start at painted shadows. Not wealth nor power brought me 
from my obscurity. The oppressed consciences, the injured 
liberties of England, were the banner that I followed.” 

He raised his voice so high, as if pleading in his own defence 
before some tribunal, that Pearson, the officer in attendance, looked 
into the apartment , and observing his master, with his eyes kindling, 
his arm extended, his foot advanced, and his voice raised, like a 
general m the act of commanding the advance of his army, he 
instantly withdrew. 

“ It was other than selfish regards that drew me forth to action,” 
continued Cromwell, “ and I dare the world — ay, living or dead I 
challenge — to assert that I armed for a private cause, or as a means 
of enlarging my fortunes. Neither was there a trooper in the regi- 
ment who came there with less of personal evil will to yonder 
unhappy ” 

At this moment the door of the apartment opened, and a gentle- 
woman entered, who, from her resemblance to the General, 
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aithou^ her features were soft and feminine, might be immediately 
recomised as his daughter. She walked up to Cromwell, gently 
but hrmly passed her arm thri^gh his, and said to him in a per- 
suasive tone, “ Father, this is not well — ^you have promised me 
this should not happen ” 

The General hung down his head, like one who was either 
ashamed of the passion to which he had given way, or of the 
influence which was exercised over him. He yielded, however, to 
the affectionate impulse, and left the apartment, without again 
turning his head towards the portrait which had so much affected 
him, or looking towards Wildrake, who remained fixed in 
astonishment. 

Wildrake was left in the cabinet, as we have said, astonished and 
alone. It was often noised about that Cromwell, the deep and 
sagacious statesman, the calm and intrepid commander, he who 
had overcome such difficulties and ascended to such heights that 
he seemed already to bestride the land which he had conquered, 
had, like many other men of great genius, a constitutional taint of 
melancholy, which sometimes displayed itself both in words and 
actions, and had been first observed in that sudden and striking 
change, when, abandoning entirely the dissolute freaks of his 
youth, he embraced a very strict course of religious observances, 
which, upon some occasions, he seemed to consider as bringing 
him into more near and close contact with the spiritual world 
This extraordinary man is said sometimes, during that period of 
his life, to have given way to spiritual delusions, or, as he himself 
conceived them, prophetic inspirations of approaching grandeur, 
and of strange, deep, and mysterious agencies, in which he was in 
future to be engaged, in the same manner as his younger years had 
been marked by fits of exuberant and excessive frolic and debauch- 
eries. Something of this kind seemed to explain the ebullition of 
passion which he had now manifested. 

With wonder at what he had witnessed, Wildrake felt some 
anxiety on his own account. Though not the most reflecting of 
mortals, he had sense enough to know that it is dangerous to be a 
witness of the infirmities of men high in power, and he was left so 
long by himself as induced him to entertain some secret doubts 
whether the General might not be tempted to take means of con- 
fining or removing a witness who had seen him lowered, as it 
seemed, by the suggestions of his own conscience, beneath that 
lofty flight which, in general, he affected to sustain above the rest 
of the sublunary world. 
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In this, however, he wronged Cromwell, who was free either 
from an extreme degree of jealous suspicion, or from anything 
which approached towards bloodthi|pitiness. Pearson appeared, after 
a lapse of about an hour, and, intimating to Wildrake that he was 
to follow, conducted him into a distant apartment, in which he 
found the General seated on a low couch. His daughter was in the 
apartment, but remained at some distance, apparently busied with 
some female needle-work, and scarce turned her head as Pearson 
and Wildrake entered 

At a sign from the Lord General, Wildrake approached him as 
before. ‘^Comrade,” he said, “ your old friends the Cavaliers 
look on me as their enemy, and conduct themselves towards me as 
if they desired to make me such. I profess they are labouring to 
their own prejudice, for I regard, and have ever regarded them, as 
honest and honourable fools, who were silly enough to run their 
necks into nooses, and their heads against stone walls, that a man 
called Stuart, and no other, should be king over them Fools! are 
there no words made of letters that would sound as well as Charles 
Stuart, with that magic title beside them ? Why, the word King is 
like a lighted lamp, that throws the same bright gilding upon any 
combination of the alphabet, and yet you must shed your blood 
for a name > But thou, for thy part, shalt have no wrong from me. 
Here is an order, well warranted, to clear the Lodge at Woodstock, 
and abandon it to thy master’s keeping, or those whom he shall 
appoint He will have his uncle and pretty cousin with him, 
doubtless. Fare thee well — think on what I told thee. They say 
beauty is a loadstone to yonder long lad thou dost wot of; but I 
reckon he has other stars at present to direct his course than bright 
eyes and fair hair. Be it as it may, thou knowest my purpose — peer 
out, peer out; keep a constant and careful look-out on every ragged 
patch that wanders by hedge-row or latje — these are days when a 
beggar’s cloak may cover a king’s ransom There are some broad 
Portugal pieces for thee — something strange to thy pouch, I ween. 
— Once more, think on what thou hast heard, and,” he added, in 
a lower and more impressive tone of voice, “ forget what thou hast 
seen. My service to thy master, — ^and, yet once again, remember 
— ^and forget ” — Wildrake made his obeisance, and, returning to 
his inn, left Windsor with all possible speed. — Woodstock. 

[According to Cromwell's promise, the Royalist Sir Henry Lee 
was reinstated at W oodstock ; where for a time Charles II was 
given refuge, disguised as a page. See Selection No. 44.] 
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22. Plotting at the Duke of Buckingham’s Levee 

\Aper the scenes at the De^ke of BucUngham’s levee here so 
effectively described, enters Edward Christian to unfold his plot, * 
part of which is to ensnare his niece, the beautiftd Mice Bridgnorth , 
who has been entrusted to his care by her father Major Bridgnorth 
of Moultrassie Hall, a Puritan, {See Selections 27 Jsf 39 ) 
Period, 1678. Locality, London'] 

A man so vanouS) that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all manbndU epitome > 

Stiff in opimons — always in the wrong— 

Was every thing by starts, but nothing long , 

Who, in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon , 

I'hen, all for women, painting, fiddling, drinking , 

Heaides a thousand freaks that died in thinking 

DavDEi^ 

. . We must now transport the reader to the magnificent hotel in 

Street, inhabited at this time by the celebrated George Villiers, 

Duke of Buckingham, whom Dryden has doomed to a painful 
immortality by the few lines which we have prefixed to this chapter 
Amid the gay and the licentious of the laughing court of Charles, 
Duke was the most licentious and most gay; yet, while expend- 
ing a princely fortune, a strong constitution, and excellent talents, 
in pursuit of frivolous pleasures, he nevertheless nourished deeper 
and more extensive designs, in which he only failed from want of 
that fixed purpose ana regulated perseverance essential to all 
important enterprises, but particularly in politics 

It was long past noon ; and the usual hour of the Duke’s levee 
— if any thing could be termed usual where all was irregular — had 
been long past. His hall was filled with lackeys and fojtmen, in 
the most splendid liveries; the interior apartments, with the gentle- 
men^ and pages of his household, arrayed as persons of the first 
quali^, ant^ in that respect, rather exceeding than falling short of 
the Duke in personal splendour. But his antechamber, in par- 
ticular, might be compared to a gathering of eagles to the slaughter, 
were not the simile too dignified to express that vile race, who, by 
a hundred devices, all tending to one common end, live upon the 
wants of needy greatness, or administer to the pleasures of summer- 
teeming luxury, or stimulate the wild wishes of lavish and wasteful 
extravagance, by devising new modes and fresh motives of pro- 
fusion. There stood the Projector, with his mysterious brow, 
promising unbounded wealth to whomsoever might choose to 
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furnish the small preliminary sum necessary to change egg-shells 
into the great arcanum. There was Captain Seagull, underlet for 
a foreign settlement, with the map under his arm of Indian or 
American kingdoms, beautiful as the primitive Eden, waiting the 
bold occupants, for whom a generous patron should equip two 
brigantines and a fly-boat Thither came, fast and frequent, the 
gamesters, in their different forms and calling This, light, young, 
gay in appearance, the thoughtless youth of wit and pleasure — the 
pigeon rather than the rook — ^but at heart the same sly, shrewd, 
cold-blooded calculator, as yonder old hard-featured professor of 
the same science, whose eyes are grown dim with watching the 
dice at midnight, and whose fingers are even now assisting his 
mental computation of chances and of odds. The fine arts, too — I 
would It were otherwise — have their professors amongst this 
sordid train The poor poet, half ashamed, in spite of habit, of the 
part which he is about to perform, and abashed by consciousness at 
once of his base motive and his shabby black coat, lurks in yonder 
corner for the favourable moment to offer his dedication. Much 
better attired, the architect presents his splendid vision of front 
and wings, and designs a palace, the expense of which may transfer 
his employer to a jail But uppermost of all, the favourite musician, 
or singer, who waits on my lord to receive, in solid gold, the value 
of the dulcet sounds which solaced the banquet of the preceding 
evening 

Such, and many such like, were the morning attendants of the 
Duke of Buckingham — ^all genuine descendants of the daughter of 
the horse-leech, whose cry is “ Give, give ” 

But the levee of his Grace contained other and very different 
characters, and was indeed as various as his own opinions and 
pursuits. Besides many of the young nobility and wealthy gentry 
of England, who made his Grace the glass at which they dressed 
themselves for the day, and who learned from him how to travel, 
with the newest and best grace, the general Road to Ruin , there were 
others of a graver character — discarded statesmen, political spies, 
opposition orators, servile tools of administration, men who met 
not elsewhere, but who regarded the Duke’s mansion as a sort of 
neutral ground, sure, that if he was not of their opinion to-day, 
this very circumstance rendered it most likely he should think 
with them to-morrow The Puritans themselves did not shun 
intercourse with a man whose talents must have rendered him 
formidable, even if they had not been united with high rank and 
an immense fortune. Several grave personages, with black suits, short 
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cloaks, and bandstnngs of a formal cut, were mingled, as we see 
their portraits in a gallery of paintings, among the gallants who 
rufBed in silk and embroidery. It is true they escaped the scandal 
of being thought intimates of the Duke, by their business being 
suppos^ to refer to money matters. Whether these grave and 

E rofessing citizens mixed politics with money-lending, was not 
nown; but it had been long observed, that the Jews, who m 
general confine themselves to the latter department, had become 
for some time faithful attendants at the Duke’s levee. 

It was high-tide in the antechamber, and had been so for more 
than an hour, ere the Duke’s gentleman in ordinary ventured into 
his bedchamber, carefully darkened, so as to make midnight at 
noonday, to know his Grace’s pleasure His soft and serene whisper, 
in which he asked whether it were his Grace’s pleasure to rise, was 
briefly and sharply answered by the counter questions, “ Who 
waits ? — What’s o’clock ? ” 

“ It IS Jerningham, your Grace,” said the attendant. “ It is one 
afternoon; and your Grace appointed some of the people without 
at eleven.” 

“ Who are they ? — What do they want ^ ” 

“ A message from Whitehall, your Grace ” 

“ Pshaw' It will keep cold Those who make all others wait, 
will be the better for waiting m their turn Were I to be guilty of 
ill-breeding, it should rather be to a King than a beggar ” 

“ The gentlemen from the city.” 

“ I am tired of them — tired of their all cant, and no religion — 
all Protestantism and no charity Tell them to go to Shaftesbury — 
to Aldersgate Street with them — that’s the best market for their 
wares ” 

“ Jockey, my lord, from Newmarket.” 

“ Let him ride to the devil — ^he has horse of mine, and spurs of 
his own Any more ^ ” 

“ The whole antechamber is full, my lord — knights and squires, 
doctors and dicers.” 

“ The dicers, with their doctors* in their pockets, I presume ” 
“ Counts, captains, and clergymen ” 

” You are alliterative, Jerningham,” said the Duke, “and that 
IS a proof you are poetical. Hand me my writing things ” 

Getting half out of bed — thrusting one arm into a brocade 
nightgown, deeply furred with sables, and one foot into a velvet 
slipper, while the other pressed in primitive nudity the rich carpet 

* Doctor, a cant name for falie dice 
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— his Grace, without thinking fiirther on the assembly without, 
began to pen a few lines of a satirical poem; then suddenly stopped 
— threw the pen into the chimney — exclaimed that the humour 
was past — and asked his attendant if there were any letters. 
Jerningham produced a huge packet. 

“ What the devil ' ” said his Grace, “ do you think I will read 
all these ? I am like Clarence, who asked a cup of wine, and was 
soused into a butt of sack I mean is there any thing which presses ? ” 

“ This letter, your Grace,” said Jerningham, “ concerning the 
Yorkshire mortgage ” 

“ Did I not bid thee carry it to old Gatheral, my steward ? ” 

“ I did, my lord,” answered the other; “ but Gatheral says there 
are difficulties ” 

“ Let the usurers foreclose, then — there is no difficulty in that; 
and out of a hundred manors I shall scarce miss one,” answered the 
Duke “ And hark ye, bring me my chocolate.” 

“ Nay, my lord, Gatheral does not say it is impossible — only 
difficult.” 

“ And what is the use of him, if he cannot make it easy ^ But 
you are all born to make difficulties,” replied the Duke. 

” Nay, if your Grace approves the terms in this schedule, and 
pleases to sign it, Gatheral will undertake for the matter,” answered 
Jerningham. 

“ And could you not have said so at first, you blockhead ? ” said 
the Duke, signing the paper without looking at the contents — 
“ What other letters ^ And remember, I must be plagued with no 
more business ” 

“ Billets-doux, my lord — five or six of them This left at the 
porter’s lodge by a vizard mask ” 

“ Pshaw I ” answered the Duke, tossing them over, while his 
attendant assisted in dressing him — “ an acquaintance of a quarter's 
standing ” 

“ This given to one of the pages by my Lady ’s waiting- 

woman.” 

“ Plague on it — a Jeremiade on the subject of perjury and 
treachery, and not a single new line to the old tune,” said the 
Duke, glancing over the billet. “ Here is the old cant — cruel man 
— broken vows — Heaven’s just revenge. Why, the woman is think- 
ing of murder — not of love No one should pretend to write upon 
so threadbare a topic without having at least some novelty of 
expression. The despairing Arammta — Lie there, fair desperate. 
And this — how comes it ? ” 
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“ Flung into the window of the hall, by a fellow who ran off at 
full speed,” answered Jerningham. 

“ This IS a better text,” said the Duke, “ and yet it is an old one 
too — three weeks old at least — ^The little Countess with the 
jealous lord — I should not care a farthing for her, save for that 
same jealous lord — Plague on’t, and he’s gone down to the country 
— this evening — tn silence and safety — written with a quill pulled 
from the wing of Cupid — Y our ladyship has left him pen-feathers 
enough to fly away with — better clipped his wings when you had 
caught him, my lady — And so confident of her Buckingham's faith — 
I hate confidence in a young person — She must be taught better — 
I will not go ” 

“ Your Grace will not be so cruel’ ” said Jerningham. 

“ Thou art a compassionate fellow, Jerningham , but conceit 
must be punished ” 

“ But if your lordship should resume your fancy for her ? ” 

“ Why, then, you must swear the billet-doux miscarried,” 
answered the Duke “ And stay, a thought strikes me — it shall 
miscarry in great style. Hark ye — Is — what is the fellow’s name — 
the poet — is he yonder f ” 

“ There are six gentlemen, sir, who, from the reams of paper in 
their pocket, and the threadbare seams at their elbows, appear to 
wear the livery of the Muses ” 

“ Poetical once more, Jerningham He, I mean, who wrote the 
last lampoon,” said the Duke. 

“ To whom your Grace said you owed five pieces and a beating ? ” 
replied Jerningham 

“ The money for his satire, and the cudgel for his praise — 
Good — find him — give him the five pieces, and thrust the Coun- 
tess’s billet-doux — Hold — take Arammta’s and the rest of them 
— thrust them all into his portfolio — All will come out at the 
Wits’ Coffee-house, and if the promulgator be not cudgelled into 
all the colours of the rainbow, there is no spite in woman, no faith 
in Crabtree, or pith in heart of oak — Araminta’s wrath alone would 
overburden one pair of mortal shoulders ” 

“ But, my Lord Duke,” said his attendant, “ this Settle * is so 
dull a rascal, that nothing he can write will take.” 

“ Then as we have given him steel to head the arrow,” said the 
Duke, “ we will give him wings to waft it with — wood he has 

* riVana Settle, the unworthy scribbler whom the envy of Rochester and others 
tried to raise to public estimation, as a rival to Dryden , a circumstance which has been 
the n cins of elevating him to a very painful species of immortality 
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enough of his own to make a shaft or bolt of Hand me my own 
unfinished lampoon — ^give it to him with the letters — let him make 
what he can of them all.” 

“ My Lord Duke — I crave pardon — but your Grace’s style will 
be discovered; and though the ladies’ names are not at the letters, 
yet they will be traced.” 

“ I would have it so, you blockhead. Have you lived with me 
so long, and cannot discover that the eclat of an intrigue is, with 
me, worth all the rest of it ? ” 

“ But the danger, my Lord Duke ^ ” replied Jerningham 
“ There are husbands, brothers, friends, whose revenge may be 
awakened.” 

“ And beaten to sleep again,” said Buckingham, haughtily. “ I 
have Black Will and his cudgel for plebeian grumblers, and those 
of quality I can deal with myself I lack breathing and exercise of 
late ” 

“ But yet your Grace ” 

“ Hold your peace, fool * I tell you that your poor dwarfish 
spirit cannot measure the scope of mine I tell thee I would have 
the course of my life a torrent — I am weary of easy achievements, 
and wish for obstacles, that I can sweep before my irresistible 
course ” 

Another gentleman now entered the apartment. “ I humbly 
crave your Grace’s pardon,” he said, “ but Master Christian is so 
importunate for admission instantly, that I am obliged to take 
your Grace’s pleasure ” 

“ Tell him to call three hours hence Damn his politic pate, 
that would make all men dance after his pipe ' ” 

“ I thank you for the compliment, my Lord Duke,” said Chris- 
tian, entering the apartment in somewhat a more courtly garb, but 
with the same unpretending and undistinguished mien, and in the 
same placid and indifferent manner with which he had accosted 
Julian Pevenl upon different occasions during his journey to 
London “ It is precisely my present object to pipe to you , and 
you may dance to your own profit, if you will ” 

“ On my word. Master Christian,” said the Duke, haughtily, 
“ the affair should be weighty, that removes ceremony so entirely 
from betwixt us. If it relates to the subject of our last conversation, 
I must request our interview be postponed to some further oppor- 
tunity I am engaged in an affair of some weight ” Then turning 
his back on Christian, he went on with his conversation with 
Jerningham. “Find the person you wot of, and give him the 
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papers} afnd\hark ye, give him this gold to pay for the shaft of his 
arrow — the steel-head and peacock’s wing we have already 
provided.” 

“ This is all well, my lord,” said Christian, calmly, and taking 
his seat at the same time in an easy-chair at some distance; “ but 

f our Grace’s levity is no match for my equanimity It is necessary 
should speak with you ; and I will await your Grace’s leisure in 
the apartment.” 

“ Fery well, sir,” said the Duke, peevishly, “ if an evil is to be 
undergone, the sooner it is over the better — I can take measures to 
prevent its being renewed So let me hear your errand without 
further delay ” 

“ I will wait till your Grace’s toilette is completed,” said Chris- 
tian, with the indifferent tone which was natural to him. “ What I 
have to say must be between ourselves.” 

“ Begone, Jerningham, and remain without till I call Leave 
mv doublet on the coucli — How now ? I have worn this cloth of 
silver a hundred times.” 

“ Only twice, if it please your Grace,” replied Jerningham. 

“ As well twenty times — keep it for yourself, or give it to my 
valet, if you are too proud of your gentility ” 

“ Your Grace has made better men than me wear your cast 
clothes,” said Jerningham, submissively. 

“ Thou art sharp, Jerningham,” said the Duke — “ in one sense 
I have, and I may again. So now, that pearl-coloured thing will do 
with the ribbon and George Get away with thee — And now that 
he IS gone. Master Christian, may I once more crave your 
pleasure ^ ” 

“ My Lord Duke,” said Christian, “ you are a worshipper of 
difficulties in state affairs, as in love matters ” 

“ I trust you have been no eavesdropper, Master Christian,” 
replied the Duke, “ it scarce argues the respect due to me, or to 
mv roof” 

“ I know not what you mean, my lord,” replied Christian. 

“ Nay, I care not if the whole world heard what I said but now 
to Jerningham. But to the matter,” replied the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

” Your Grace is so much occupied with conquests over the fair 
and over the witty, that you have perhaps forgotten what a stake 
you have in the little Island of Man.” 

“ Not a whit. Master Christian. I remember well enough that 
my roundheaded father-in-law, Fairfax, had the island from the 
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Long Parliament; and was ass enough to quit hold of it at the 
Restoration, when, if he had closed his clutches, and held fast, like 
a true bird of prey, as he should have done, he might have kept it 
for him and his It had been a rare thing to have had a little king- 
dom — made laws of my own — had my Chamberlain with his white 
staff — I would have taught Jerningham, in half a day, to look as 
wise, walk as stiffly, and speak as sillily, as Harry Bennet.” * 

“ You might have done this, and more, if it had pleased your 
Grace ” 

“ Ay, and if it had pleased my Grace, thou, Ned Christian, 
shouldst have been the Jack Ketch of my dominions.” 

“ / your Jack Ketch, my lord i' ” said Christian, more in a tone 
of surprise than of displeasure 

“ Why, ay, thou hast been perpetually intriguing against the 
life of yonder poor old woman It were a kingdom to thee to gratify 
thy spleen with thy own hands ” 

“ I only seek justice against the Countess [of Derby],” said 
Christian 

“ And the end of justice is always a gibbet,” said the Duke 
“ Be It so,” answered Christian. “ Well, the Countess is in the 
Plot ” 

“ The devil confound the Plot, as I believe he first invented it ' ” 
said the Duke of Buckingham, ” I have heard of nothing else for 
months If one must go to hell, I would it were by some new road, 
and in gentlemen’s company I should not like to travel with Oates, 
Bedlow, and the rest of that famous cloud of witnesses ” 

“ Your Grace is then resolved to forego all the advantages which 
may arise ? If the House of Derby fall under forfeiture, the grant 
to Fairfax, now worthily represented by your Duchess, revives, 
and you become the Lord and Sovereign of Man ” 

“ In right of a woman,” said the Duke, “ but, in troth, my 
godly dame owes me some advantage for having lived the first year 
of our marriage with her and old Black Tom, her grim, fighting, 
puritanic father A man might as well have married the Devil’s 
daughter, and set up house-keeping with his father-in-law.” f 
“ I understand you are willing, then, to join your interest for a 
heave at the house of Derby, my Lord Duke ? ” 

“ As they are unlawfully possessed of my wife’s kingdom, they 

• Earl of Arlington 

Mar>, daughter of Thomas Lord Fairfax, was wedded to the Duke of Buckingham, 
whose versatility rendered him as capable for a time of rendering himself agreeable to 
bis father-in-law, though a rigid Presbytenan, as to the gay Charles II, 
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certainly can expect no favour at my hand. But thou knowest there 
IS an interest at Whitehall predominant over mine.” 

“ That IS only by your Grace’s sufferance,” said Christian. 

“ No, no , I tell thee a hundred times, no,” said the Duke, rousing 
himself to anger at the recollection “ I tell thee that base courtesan, 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, hath impudently set herself to thwart 
and contradict me; and Charles has given me both cloudy looks and 
hard words before the Court I would he could but guess what is 
the offence between her and me I I would he but knew that ' But 
I will have her plumes plucked, or my name is not Villiers A 
worthless French fille-de-joie to brave me thus^ — Christian, thou 
art right, there is no passion so spirit-stirring as revenge. I will 
patronise the Plot, if it be but to spite her, and make it impossible 
for the King to uphold her ” 

As the Duke spoke, he gradually wrought himself into a passion, 
and traversed the apartment with as much vehemence as if the 
only object he had on earth was to deprive the Duchess of her 
power and favour with the King Christian smiled internally to see 
him approaching the stateof mind in which he was most easily worked 
upon, and judiciously kept silence, until the Duke called out to him, 
in a pet, “ Well, Sir Oracle, you that have laid so many schemes 
to supplant this she-wolf of Gaul, where are all your contrivances 
now ^ — Where is the exquisite beauty who was to catch the 
Sovereign's eye at the first glance ? — Chiffinch, hath he seen her f 
— and what does he say, that exquisite critic in beauty and blanc- 
mange, and women and wine ^ ” 

“ He has seen and approves, but has not yet heard her, and her 
speech answers to all the rest. We came here yesterday, and to-day 
I intend to introduce Chiffinch to her, the instant he arrives from 
the country; and I expect him every hour. I am but afraid of the 
damsel’s peevish virtue, for she hath been brought up after the 
fashion of our grandmothers — our mothers had better sense.” 

” What' so fair, so young, so quick-witted, and so difficult ? ” 
said the Duke. “ By your leave, you shall introduce me as well as 
Chiffinch ” 

“ That your Grace may cure her of her intractable modesty ' ” 
said Christian 

“ Why,” replied the Duke, “ it will but teach her to stand in 
her own light Kings do not love to court and sue; they should 
have their game run down for them.” 

” Under your Grace’s favour,” said Christian, “ this cannot be 
— Won omnibus dormto — Your Grace knows the classic allusion. 
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If this maiden become a Prince’s fevounte, rank gilds the shame 
and the sm. But to any under Majesty she must not vail topsail ” 
“ Why, thou suspicious fool, I was but in jest,” said the Duke 
“ Do you think I would interfere to spoil a plan so much to my 
own advantage as that which you have laid before me ? ” 

Christian smiled and shook his head. “ My lord,” he said, “ I 
know your Grace as well, or better perhaps, than you know your- 
self. To spoil a well-concerted intrigue by some cross stroke of 
your own would give you more pleasure than to bring it to a 
successful termination according to the plans of others But 
Shaftesbury, and all concerned, have determined that our scheme 
shall at least have fair play We reckon, therefore, on your help, 
and — forgive me when I say so — we will not permit ourselves to 
be impeded by your levity and fickleness of purpose.” 

“ Who ? — / light and fickle of purpose ’’said the Duke “You 
see me here as resolved as any of you to dispossess the mistress, and 
to carry on the Plot; these are the only two things I live for m this 
world. No one can play the man of business like me, when I please, 
to the very filing and labelling of my letters I am regular as a 
scrivener ” 

“ You have Chiffinch’s letter from the country, he told me he 
had written to you about some passages betwixt him and the young 
Lord Saville ” ^ 

“ He did so — he did so,” said the Duke, looking among his 
letters, “ but I see not his letter just now — I scarcely noted the 
contents — I was busy when it came — but I have it safely ” 

“ You should have acted on it,” answered Christian “ The fool 
suffered himself to be choused out of his secret, and prayed you to 
see that my lord’s messenger got not to the Duchess with some 
dispatches which he sent up from Derbyshire, betraying our 
mystery ” 

The Duke was now alarmed, and rang the bell hastily Jerning- 
ham appeared. “ Where is the letter I had from Master Chifiinch 
some hours since ? ” 

“ If It be not amongst those your Grace has before you, I know 
nothing of it,” said Jerningham “ I saw none such arrive ” 

“ You he, you rascal,” said Buckingham, “ have you a right to 
remember better than I do i* ” 

“ If your Grace will forgive me reminding you, you have 
scarce opened a letter this week,” said his gentleman. 

“ Did you ever hear such a provoking rascal' ” said the Duke. 
“ He might be a wimess in the Plot. He has knocked my character 
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for regularity entirely on the head with his damned counter- 
evidence.” 

“ Your Grace’s talent and capacity will at least remain unim- 
peached,” said Christian; “ and it is those that must serve yourself 
and your friends. If I might advise, you will hasten to Court, and 
lay some foundation for the impression we wish to make. If your 
Grace can take the first word, and throw out a hint to crossbite 
Saville, it will be well. But above all, keep the King’s ear 
employed, which no one can do so well as you Leave Chiffinch 
to fill his heart with a proper object Another thing is, there is a 
blockhead of an old Cavalier, who must needs be a bustler in the 
Countess of Derby’s behalf — he is fast in hold, with the whole 
tribe of witnesses at his haunches ” 

“ Nay, then, take him, Topham ” 

“ Topham has taken him already, my lord,” said Christian, 
“ and there is, besides, a young gallant, a son of the said Knight, 
who was bred in the household of the Countess of Derby, and who 
has brought letters from her to the Provincial of the Jesuits, and 
others in London ” 

“ What are their names ^ ” said the Duke, dryly 

“ Sir Geoffrey Peveril of Martmdale Castle, in Derbyshire, and 
his son Julian ” 

“ What ' Pevenl of the Peak ? ” said the Duke, — “ a stout old 
Cavalier as ever swore an oath — A Worcester man, too— and, m 
truth, a man of all work, when blows were going ? I will not 
consent to his ruin, Christian These fellows must be flogged off 
such false scents — flogged in every sense, they must, and will be, 
when the nation comes to its eyesight again ” 

“ It IS of more than the last importance, in the meantime, to the 
furtherance of our plan,” said Christian, “ that your Grace should 
stand for a space between them and the King’s favour The youth 
hath influence with the maiden, which we should find scarce 
favourable to our views, besides, her father holds him as high as 
he can any one who is no such puritanic fool as himself” 

“ Well, most Christian Christian,” said the Duke, “ I have 
heard your commands at length I will endeavour to stop the 
earths under the throne, that neither the lord, knight, nor squire 
in question shall find it possible to burrow there For the fair one, 

I must leave Chiffinch and you to manage her introduction to her 
high destinies, since I am not to be trusted. Adieu, most Christian 
Christian.” 

He fixed his eyes on him, and then exclaimed, as he shut the door 
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of the apartment, — “ Most profligate and damnable villain' And 
what provokes me most of all, is the knave’s composed insolence 
Your Grace will do this — ^and your Grace will condescend to do 
that — A pretty puppet I should be, to play the second part, or 
rather the third, in such a scheme ' No, they shall all walk according 
to my purpose, or I will cross them. I will find this girl out in spite 
of them, and judge if their scheme is likely to be successful. If so, 
she shall be mine — mine entirely, before she becomes the King’s, 
and I will command her who is to guide Charles — ^Jerningham,” 
(his gentleman entered,) “ cause Christian to be dogged wherever 
he goes, for the next four-and-twenty hours, and find out where he 
visits a female newly come to town — Y ou smile, you knave ^ ” 

“ I did but suspect a fresh rival to Araminta and the little 
Countess,” said Jerningham 

“ Away to your business, knave,” said the Duke, “ and let me 
think of mine, — To subdue a Puritan in Esse — a King’s favourite 
in Posse — the very muster of western beauties — that is point first. 
The impudence of this Manx mongrel to be corrected — the pride 
of Madame la Duchesse to be pulled down — an important state 
intrigue to be furthered, or baffled, as circumstances render most 
to my own honour and glory — I wished for business but now, and 
I have got enough of it But Buckingham will keep his own 
steerage-way through shoal and through weather.” — Pevertl of the 
Peak. 

23 When Pirates fallout and the End of “ Fortune’s 

F avourite ” 

[Clement Cleveland is the gentleman-pirate captain of the 
“ Fortune's Favourite," which has been commanded by Goffe during 
the former's absence on shore, when — concealing his occupation — he 
became friendly with the family of Magnus Trail, and in love with 
Minna Trail After Cleveland's capture [by Mertoun, who wins 
the hand of Minna's sister) and the defeat of the " Fortune's 
Favourite” he and Bunce gained their pardon by reason of acts of 
mercy m their piratical career. Period, 1 700. Locality, the Orkneys.)^ 

. . . When Cleveland, borne off in triumph from his assailants 
m Kirkwall, found himself once more on board the pi rate- vessel, 
his arrival was hailed with hearty cheers by a considerable part of 
the crew, who rushed to shake hands with him, and offer their 
congratulations on his return, for the situation of a Buccanier 
Captain raised him very little above the level of the lowest of his 
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crew, who, in all social intercourse, clainied the privilege of being 
his equal. 

When his feaion, for so these clamorous friends might be 
termed, had expressed their own greetings, they hurried Cleveland 
forward to the stern, where GofFe, their present commander, was 
seated on a gun, listening in a sullen and discontented mood to the 
shout which announced Cleveland’s welcome. He was a man 
betwixt forty and fifty, rather under the middle sik, but so very 
strongly made, that his crew used to compare him to a sixty-four 
cut down Black-haired, bull-necked, and beetle-browed, his 
clumsy strength and ferocious countenance contrasted strongly 
with the manly figure and open countenance of Cleveland, in 
which even the practice of his atrocious profession had not been 
able to eradicate a natural grace of motion and generosity of expres- 
sion The two piratical Captains looked upon each other for some 
time in silence, while the partisans of each gathered around him 
The elder part of the crew were the principal adherents of Goffe, 
while the young fellows, among whom Jack Bunce was a principal 
leader and agitator, were in general attached to Cleveland 

At length Goffe broke silence — “ Y ou are welcome aboard. 
Captain Cleveland — Smash my taffrail ' I suppose you think 
yourself commodore yet ' but that was over, by G — , when you lost 
your ship, and be d — d ’ ” 

And here, once for all, we may take notice, that it was the 
gracious custom of this commander to mix his words and oaths in 
nearly equal proportions, which he was wont to call shotting his 
discourse As wc delight not, however, in the discharge of such 

artillery, we shall only indicate by a space like this the places 

in which these expletives occurred, and thus, if the reader will 
fiardon a very poor pun, we will reduce Captain Goffe’s volley of 
sharp shot into an explosion of blank cartridges To his insinua- 
t'ons that he was come on board to assume the chief command, 
Cleveland replied, that he neither desired, nor would accept, any 
such promotion, but would only ask Captain Goffe for a cast of the 
boat, to put him ashore in one of the other islands, as he had no 
wish either to command Goffe, or to remain in a vessel under his 
orders. 

“ And why not under my orders, brother ? ” demanded Goffe, 

1 ery austerely , “ are you too good a man, 

with your cheese-toaster and your jib there, to serve under 

my orders, and be d — d to you, where there are so many gentlemen 
that are elder and better seamen than yourself ? ” 
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“ I wonder which of these capital seamen it was,” said Cleveland, 
coolly, “ that laid the ship under the fire of yon six-gun battery, 
that could blow her out of the water, if they had a mind, before you 
could either cut or slip ^ Elder and better sailors than I may like 
to serve under such a lubber, but I beg to be excused for my own 
share. Captain — that’s all I have got to tell you.” 

“ By G — , I think you are both mad ’ ” said Hawkins the boat- 
swain — “ a meeting with sword and pistol may be devilish good 
fun in Its way, when no better is to be had, but who the devil that 
had common sense, amongst a set of gentlemen m our condition, 
would fall a quarrelling with each other, to let these duck-winged, 
web-footed islanders have a chance of knocking us all upon the 
head ? ” 

“Well said, old Hawkins ^ ” observed Derrick the quarter- 
master, who was an officer of very considerable importance among 
these rovers; “ I say, if the two captains won’t agree to live together 
quietly, and club both heart and head to defend the vessel, why, 
d — n me, depose them both, say I, and choose another in their 
stead'” 


“ Meaning yourself, I suppose. Master Quarter-Master ' ” said 
Jack Bunce, “but that cock won’t fight He that is to command 
gentlemen, should be a gentleman himself, I think, and I give my 
vote for Captain Cleveland, as spirited and as gentleman-like a 
man as ever daffed the world aside, and bid it pass ' ” 

“What' you call yourself a gentleman, I warrant' ” retorted 

Derrick, “ why, your eyes' a tailor would make a better out 

of the worst suit of rags in your strolling wardrobe ' — It is a shame 
for men of spirit to have such a Tack-a-dandy scarecrow on 
board'” 


Jack Bunce was so incensed at these base comparisons, that, 
without more ado, he laid his hand on his sword The carpenter, 
however, and boatswain, interfered, the former brandishing his 
broad axe, and swearing he would put the skull of the first who 
should strike a blow past clouting, and the latter reminding them, 
that, by their articles, all quarrelling, striking, or more especially 
fighting, on board, was strictly prohibited , and that, if any gentle- 
man had a quarrel to settle, they were to go ashore, and decide it 
with cutlass and pistol in presence of two of their messmates 

“ I have no quarrel vyith any one, — '” said Goffe, 

sullenly; “ Captain Cleveland has wandered about among the 

islands here, amusing himself, ' and we have wasted our 

time and property in waiting for him, when we might have been 
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adding twenty or thirty thousand dollars to the stock-purse. 
However, if it pleases the rest of the gentlemen-adventurers, 
! why, I shall not grumble about it.” 

“ I propose,” said the boatswain, “ that there should be a general 
council called m the great cabin, according to our articles, that we 
may consider what course we are to hold in this matter.” 

A general assent followed the boatswain’s proposal; for every 
one found his own account in these general councils, in which each 
of the rovers had a free vote By far the greater part of the crew 
only valued this franchise, as it allowed them, upon such solemn 
occasions, an unlimited quantity of liquor — a right which they 
failed not to exercise to the uttermost, by way of aiding their 
deliberations. But a few amongst the adventurers, who united 
some degree of judgment with the daring and profligate character 
of their profession, were wont, at such periods, to limit themselves 
within the bounds of comparative sobriety, and by these, under 
the apparent form of a vote of the general council, all things of 
moment relating to the voyage and undertakings of the pirates 
were in fact determined The rest of the crew, when they recovered 
from their intoxication, were easily persuaded that the resolution 
adopted had been the legitimate effort of the combined wisdom of 
the whole senate 

Upon the present occasion the debauch had proceeded until the 
greater part of the crew were, as usual, displaying inebriation in 
all Its most brutal and disgraceful shapes — swearing empty and 
unmeaning oaths — venting the most horrid imprecations in the 
mere gaiety of their heart — singing songs, the ribaldry of which 
was only equalled by their profaneness, and, from the middle of 
this earthly hell, the two captains, together with one or two of 
their principal adherents, as also the carpenter and boatswain, who 
always took a lead on such occasions, had drawn together into a 
fiandemonium, or privy council of their own, to consider what 
was to be done, for, as the boatswain metaphorically observed, 
they were in a narrow channel, and behoved to keep sounding 
the tide-way 

When they began their consultations, the friends of Goffe 
remarked, to their great displeasure, that he had not observed the 
wholesome rule to which we have just alluded, but that, m 
endeavouring to drown his mortification at the sudden appearance 
of Cleveland, and the reception he met with from the crew, the 
elder Captain had not been able to do so without overflowing his 
reason at the same time. His natural sullen taciturnity had pre- 
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vented this from being observed until the council began its 
deliberations, when it proved impossible to hide it. 

The first person who spoke was Cleveland, who said, that, so 
far from wishing the command of the vessel, he desired no favour 
at any one’s hand, except to land him upon some island or holm 
at a distance from Kirkwall, and leave him to shift for himself 
The boatswain remonstrated strongly against this resolution. 
“ The lads,” he said, “ all knew Cleveland, and could trust his 
seamanship, as well as his courage; besides, he never let the grog 
get quite uppermost, and was always in proper trim, either to sail 
the ship, or to fight the ship, whereby she was never without some 
one to keep her course when he was on board — And as for the 
noble Captain GofFe,” continued the mediator, “ he is as stout a 
heart as ever broke biscuit, and that I will uphold him, but then, 
when he has his grog aboard — I speak to his face — he is so d — d 
funny with his cranks and his jests, that there is no living with 
him You all remember how nigh he had run the ship on that 
cursed Horse of Copinsha, as they call it, just by way of frolic, 
and then you know how he fired off his pistol under the table, 
when we were at the great council, and shot Jack Jenkins in the 
knee, and cost the poor devil his leg, with his pleasantry.” * 

“Jack Jenkins was not a chip the worse,” said the carpenter, 
“ I took the leg off with my saw as well as any loblolly-boy in the 
land could have done — heated my broad axe, and seared the stump 

— ay, by ' and made a j ury-leg that he shambles about with as 

well as ever he did — for Jack could never cut a feather ” f 

“ You are a clever fellow, carpenter,” replied the boatswain, 
“ a d — d clever fellow ' but I had rather you tried your saw and 
red-hot axe upon the ship’s knee-timbers than on mine, sink me ^ 
— But that here is not the case — ^The question is, if we shall part 
with Captain Cleveland here, who is a man of thought and action, 
whereby it is my belief it would be heaving the pilot overboard 
when the gale is blowing on a lee-shore. And, I must say, it is 
not the part of a true heart to leave his mates, who have been here 
waiting for him till they have missed stays Our water is wellmgh 
out, and we have junketed till provisions are low with us We 
cannot sail without provisions — we cannot get provisions without 

* This wa« realljr an exploit of the celebrated Avery the pirate, who suddenly, and 
without provocation, hred his pistols under the table where he sat drinking with his 
messmates, wounded one man severely, and thought Che matter a good jest What is 
still more extraordinary, his crew regarded it in the same light 

t^A ship going fast through the sea is said to cut a feather, alluding to the npple 
which she throws off from her bows 
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the good-will of the Kirkwall folks If we remain here longer, the 
Halcyon frigate will be down upon us — she was seen off Peterhead 
two days since, — ^and we shall hang up at the yard-arm to be sun- 
dried Now, Captain Cleveland will get us out of the hobble, if 
any can. He can play the gentleman with these Kirkwall folks, 
and knows how to deal with them on fair terms, and foul, too, if 
there be occasion for it ” 

“ And so you would turn honest Captain Goffe a-grazing, would 
ye ? ” said an old weatherbeaten pirate, who had but one eye, 
“ what though he has his humours, and made my eye dowse the 
glim in his fancies and frolics, he is as honest a man as ever walked 
a quarter-deck, for all that, and d — n me but I stand by him so 
long as t’other lantern is lit • ” 

“ Why, you would not hear me out,” said Hawkins , “ a man 
might as well talk to so many negersi — I tell you, I propose that 
Cleveland shall only be Captain from one, post mertdtem^ to five 
a m ^ during which time Goffe is always drunk ” 

The Captain of whom he last spoke gave sufficient proof of the 
truth of his words, by uttering an inarticulate growl, and attempting 
to present a pistol at the mediator Hawkins 

“ Why, look ye now ' ” said Derrick, “ there is all the sense he 
has, to get drunk on council-day, like one of these poor silly 
fellows ’ ” 

“ Ay,” said Bunco, “ drunk as Davy’s sow, in the face of the 
field, the fray, and the senate ' ” 

“ But, nevertheless,” continued Derrick, “ it will never do to 
have two captains in the same day I think week about might 
suit better — and let Cleveland take the first turn ” 

“ There are as good here as any of them,” said Hawkins, 

“ howsomdever, I object nothing to Captain Cleveland, and I 
think he may help us into deep water as well as another ” 

“ Ay,” exclaimed Bunce, “ and a better figure he will make 
at bringing these Kirkwallers to order than his sober predecessor > 
— So Captain Cleveland for ever' ” 

“ Stop, gentlemen,” said Cleveland, who had hitlierto been 
silent, “ I hope you will not choose me Captain without my own 
consent ? ” 

“ Ay, by the blue vault of heaven will we,” said Bunce, “ if it 
be pro bono publico I ” 

“ But hear me, at least,” said Cleveland — “ I do consent to 
take command of the vessel, since you wish it, and because I see 
you will ill get out of the scrape without me.” 
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“ Why, then, I say, Cleveland for ever, again ' ” shouted Bunce. 
“ Be quiet, prithee, dear Bunce ! — honest Altamont ' ” said 
Cleveland. — “ I undertake the business on this condition, that, 
■when I have got the ship cleared for her voyage, with provisions, 
and so forth, you will be content to restore Captain GofFe to the 
command, as I said before, and put me ashore somewhere, to shift 
for myself — You will then be sure it is impossible I can betray 
you, since I will remain with you to the last moment ” 

“ Ay, and after the last moment, too, by the blue vault ' or I 
mistake the matter,” muttered Bunce to himself. 

The matter was now put to the vote, and so confident were the 
crew in Cleveland’s superior address and management, that the 
temporary deposition of GofFe found little resistance even among 
his own partisans, who reasonably enough observed, “ he might at 
least have kept sober to look after his own business — E’en let him 
put it to rights again himself next morning, if he will ” 

But when the next morning came, the drunken part of the crew, 
being informed of the issue of the deliberations of the council, to 
which they were virtually held to have assented, showed such a 
superior sense of Cleveland’s merits, that GofFe, sulky and male- 
content as he was, judged it wisest for the present to suppress his 
feelings of resentment, until a safer oppiortunity for suffering them 
to explode, and to submit to the degradation which so frequently 
took place among a piratical crew. 

Cleveland, on his part, resolved to take upon him, with spirit 
and without loss of time, the task of extricating his ship’s company 
from their perilous situation. For this purpose, he ordered the 
boat, with the purpose of going ashore in person, carrying with him 
twelve of the stoutest and best men of the crew, all very hand- 
somely appointed, (for the success of their neferious profession had 
enabled the pirates to assume nearly as gay dresses as their officers,) 
and above all, each man being sufficiently armed with cutlass and 
pistols, and several having pole-axes and poniards. 

Cleveland himself was gallantly attired in a blue coat, lined with 
crimson silk, and laced with gold very richly, crimson damask 
waistcoat and breeches, a velvet cap, richly embroidered, with a 
white feather, white silk stockings, and red-heeled shoes, which 
were the extremity of finery among the gallants of the day He 
had a gold chain several times folded round his neck, which sus- 
tained a whistle of the same metal, the ensign of his authority. 
Above all, he wore a decoration peculiar to those daring depre- 
dators, who, besides one, or perhaps two brace of pistols at their 
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belt, had usually two additional brace, of the Anest mounting and 
workmanship, suspended over their shoulders in a sort of sling or 
scarf of crimson ribbon. The hilt and mounting of the Captain’s 
sword corresponded in value to the rest of his appointments, and 
his natural good mien was so well adapted to the whole equipment, 
that, when he appeared on deck, he was received with a general 
shout by the crew, who, as in other popular societies, judged a great 
deal by the eye. 

Cleveland took with him in the boat, amongst others, his pre- 
decessor in office, Goffe, who was also very richly dressed, but 
who, not having the advantage of such an exterior as Cleveland’s, 
looked like a boorish clown in the dress of a courtier, or rather like 
a vulgar-faced footpad decked in the spoils of some one whom he 
has murdered, and whose claim to the property of his garments is 
rendered doubtful in the eyes of all who look upon him, by the 
mixture of awkwardness, remorse, cruelty, and insolence, which 
clouds his countenance. Cleveland probaljly chose to take Goffe 
ashore with him, to prevent his having any opportunity, during 
his absence, to debauch the crew from their allegiance. In this 
guise they left the ship, and, singing to their oars, while the water 
foamed higher at the chorus, soon reached the quay of Kirkwall. 

The command of the vessel was in the meantime intrusted to 
Bunce, upon whose allegiance Cleveland knew that he might 
perfectly depend, and, in a private conversation with him of some 
length, he gave him directions how to act in such emergencies as 
might occur 

[Cleveland goes ashore to take a farewell of Minna Troil ; and 
he and his lieutenant Bunce are captured ] 

“ I surrender to no man,” said the Pirate-captain, “ but you 
may see I have thrown away my weapons ” 

He was immediately seized by some of the Orcadians without 
his offering any resistance, but the instant interference of Mordaunt 
prevented his being roughly treated, or bound The victors con- 
ducted him to a well-secured upper apartment in the House of 
Stennis, and placed a sentinel at the door. Bunce and Fletcher, 
both of whom had been stretched on the Held during the skirmish, 
were lodged in the same chamber, and two prisoners, who appeared 
of lower rank, were conAned in a vault belonging to the mansion. 

Without pretending to describe the joy of Magnus Trod, who, 
when awakened by the noise and Aring, found his daughters safe, 
and his enemy a prisoner, we shall only say it was so great that he 
forgot, for the time at least, to enquire what circumstances were 
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those which had placed them in danger; that he hugged Mordaunt 
to his breast a thousand times, as their preserver, and swore as 
often by the bones of his sainted namesake, that if he had a 
thousand daughters, so tight a lad, and so true a friend, should have 
the choice of them, let Lady Glowrowrum say what she would 

A very different scene was passing in the prison-chamber of the 
unfortunate Cleveland and his associates. The Captain sat by the 
window, his eyes bent on the prospect of the sea which it presented, 
and was seemingly so intent on it, as to be insensible of the presence 
of the others Jack Bunce stood meditating some ends of verse, in 
order to make his advances towards a reconciliation with Cleveland j 
for he began to be sensible, from the consequences, that the part 
he had played towards his Captain, however well intended, was 
neither lucky m its issue, nor likely to be well taken His admirer 
and adherent Fletcher lay half asleep, as it seemed, on a truckle-bed 
in the room, without the least attempt to interfere in the con- 
versation which ensued 

“ Nay, but speak to me, Clement,” said the penitent Lieutenant, 
“ if It be but to swear at me for my stupidity > 

‘ Whdt ’ not an oath > — ^Nay» then the world goes hard, 

If Clifford cannot spare his friends an oath ’ 

“ I prithee peace, and be gone' ” said Cleveland, “ I have one 
bosom friend left yet, and you will make me bestow its contents 
on you, or on myself” 

“ I have It I ” said Bunce, “ I have it ' ” and on he went in the 
vein of Jaffier — 

“ ‘ Then, bj the hell I merit, I’ll not leave thee, 

Till to thvsclf at least thou’rt reconciled, 

However thv resentment deal with me ' ’ ” 

“ I pray you once more to be silent,” said Cleveland — “ Is it 
not enough that you have undone me with your treachery, but you 
must stun me with your silly buffoonery ? — I would not have 
believed you would have lifted a finger against me. Jack, of any 
man or devil in yonder unhappy ship ” 

“ Who, I ? ” exclaimed Bunce, “ I lift a finger against you ' — 
and if I did, it was in pure love, and to make you the happiest 
fellow that ever trode a deck, with your mistress beside you, and 
fifty fine fellows at your command. Here is Dick Fletcher can bear 
witness I did all for the best, if he would but speak, instead of 
lolloping there like a Dutch do^er laid up to be careened — Get 
up, Dick, and speak for me, won’t you ? ” 
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“ W^, yes. Jack Bunce,” answered Fletcher, raising himself 
with difficulty, and speaking feebly, “ I will if I can — and I always 
,knew you spoke and did for the D«t — but howsomdever, d’ye see, 
It has turned out for the worst for me this time, for I am bleeding 
to death, I think ” 

“ You cannot be such an ass' ” said Jack Bunce, springing to 
his assistance, as did Cleveland. But human aid came too late — 
he sunk back on the bed, and, turning on his face, expired without 
a groan. 

“ I always thought him a d — d fool,” said Bunce, as he wiped 
a tear from his eye, “ but never such a consummate idiot as to hop 
the perch so sillily. I have lost the best follower ” — and he again 
wiped his eye 

Cleveland looked on the dead body, the rugged features of which 
had remained unaltered by the death-pang — “ A bull-dog,” he said, 
“ of the true British breed, and, with a better counsellor, would 
have been a better man ” 

“ You may say that of some other folks, too. Captain, if you 
are minded to do them justice,” said Bunce 

” I may indeed, and especially of yourself,” said Cleveland, in 
reply 

” Why then, say, Jack^ 1 forgive you^' said Bunce, “ it’s but a 
short word, and soon spoken ” 

“ I forgive you from all my soul. Jack,” said Cleveland, who 
had resumed his situation at the window, “and the rather that 
your folly is of little consequence — the morning is come that must 
bring ruin on us all ” 

“ What' you are thinking of the old woman’s prophecy you 
spoke of’’ ” said Bunce 

“ It will soon be accomplished,” answered Cleveland “ Come 
hither, what do you take yon large square-rigged vessel for, that 
you see doubling the headland on the east, and opening the Bay 
of Stromness ^ ” 

“ Why., I can’t make het well out” savi 'cut 

IS old Goffe takes her for a West Indiaman loaded with rum and 
sugar, I suppose, for d — n me if he does not slip cable, and stand 
out to her ' ” 

“ Instead of running into the shoal-water, which was his only 
safety,” said Cleveland— “ The fool' the dotard' the drivelling, 
drunken idiot.' — he will get his flip hot enough; for yon is the 
Halcyon — See, ^e hoists her colours and fires a broadside' and 
there will soon be an end of the Fortune’s Favourite! I only hope 
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they will fight her to the last plank. The Boatswain used to be 
stanch enough, and so is Goffe, though an incarnate demon. — Now 
she shoots away, with all the sail she can spread, and that shows 
some sense ” 

“ Up goes the Jolly Hodge, the old black flag, with the death’s 
head and hour-glass, and that shows some spunk,” added his 
comrade. 

“ The hour-glass is turned for us. Jack, for this bout — our sand 
is running fast — Fire away yet, my roving lads' The deep sea 
or the blue sky, rather than a rope and a yard-arm ' ” 

There was a moment of anxious and dead silence, the sloop, 
though hard pressed, maintaining still a running fight, and the 
frigate continuing in full chase, but scarce returning a shot At 
length the vessels neared each other, so as to show that the man- 
of-war intended to board the sloop, instead of sinking her, probably 
to secure the plunder which might be in the pirate vessel 

“ Now, Goffe — now. Boatswain ' ” exclaimed Cleveland, in an 
ecstasy of impatience, and as if they could have heard his commands, 
“ stand by sheets and tacks— rake her with a broadside, when you 
are under her bows, then about ship, and go off on the othei tack 
like a wild-goose The sails shiver — the helm’s a-lee — Ah ' — deep- 
sea sink the lubbers' — they miss stays, and the frigate runs them 
aboard ' ” 

Accordingly, the various manoeuvres of the chase had brought 
them so near, that Cleveland, with his spy-glass, could see the 
man-of-war’s-men boarding by the yards and bowsprit, in irresist- 
ible numbers, their naked cutlasses flashing in the sun, when, at 
that critical moment, both ships were enveloped in a cloud of thick 
black smoke, which suddenly arose on board the captured pirate 
“ Exeunt omnes^ ” said Bunco, with clasped hands 
“There went the Fortune’s Favourite, ship and crew' ” said 
Cleveland, at the same instant 

But the smoke immediately clearing away, showed that the 
damage had only been partial, and that, from want of a sufficient 
quantity of powder, the pirates had failed in their desperate attempt 
to blow up their vessel with the Halcyon 

Shortly after the action was over. Captain Weatherport of the 
Halcyon sent an officer and a party of marines to the House of 
Stennis, to demand from the little garrison the pirate seamen who 
were their prisoners, and, in particular, Cleveland and Bunce, 
who acted as Captain and Lieutenant of the gang. 

This was a demand which was not to be resisted, though Magnus 
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Troll could have wished sincerely that the roof under which he 
lived had been allowed as an asylum at least to Cleveland. But the 
officer’s orders were peremptory; and he added, it was Captain 
Weatherport’s intention to land the other prisoners, and send the 
whole, with a sufficient escort, across the island to Kirkwall, in 
order to undergo an examination there before the civil authorities, 
previous to their being sent off to London for trial at the High 
Court of Admiralty. Magnus could therefore only intercede for 
good usage to Cleveland, and that he might not be stripped or 
plundered, which the officer, struck by his good mien, and com- 
piassionating his situation, readily promised. The honest Udaller 
would have said something in the way of comfort to Cleveland 
himself, but he could not find words to express it, and only shook 
his head. 

“ Old friend,” said Cleveland, “ you may have much to complain 
of — yet you pity instead of exulting over me — for the sake of you 
and yours, I will never harm human being more Take this from 
me — my last hope, but my last temptation also ” — he drew from 
his bosom a pocket-pistol, and gave it to Magnus T roil “ Remem- 
ber me to — But no — let every one forget me — I am your prisoner, 
sir,” said he to the officer 

“ And I also,” said poor Bunce; and putting on a theatrical 
countenance, he ranted, with no very perceptible faltering in his 
tone, the words of Pierre 

“ ‘ Captain, you should be a gentleman of honour , 

Keep off the rabble, that 1 may have room 
I o entertain my fate, and die with decent ’ 

— The Pirate 
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Guy Mannermg 

clanging with the voices of oyster-women and the bells of piemen , 
for it had, as his guide assured him, just “ chappit eight upon the 
Tron.” It was long since Mannering had been in the street of a 
crowded metropolis, which, with its noise and clamour, its sounds of 
trade, of revelry, and of license, its variety of lights, and the eternally 
changing bustle of its hundred groups, offers, by night especially, 
a spectacle which, though composed of the most vulgar materials 
when they are separately considered, has, when they are combined, a 
striking and powerful effect on the imagination The extraordinary 
height of the houses was marked by lights, which, glimmering 
irregularly along their front, ascended so high among the attics that 
they seemed at length to twinkle in the middle sky. This coup d'ceil^ 
which still subsists in a certain degree, was then more imposing, 
owing to the uninterrupted range of buildings on each side, which, 
broken only at the space where the North Bridge joins the mam 
street, formed a superb and uniform Place, extending from the front 
of the Luckenbooths to the head of the Canongate, and correspond- 
ing in breadth and length to the uncommon height of the buildings 
on either side 

Mannering had not much time to look and to admire His con- 
ductor hurried him across this striking scene, and suddenly dived 
with him into a very steep paved lane Turning to the right, they 
entered a scale staircase, as it is called, the state of which, so far as 
It could be judged of by one of his senses, annoyed Mannering’s 
delicacy not a little When they had ascended cautiously to a con- 
siderable height, they heard a heavy rap at a door, still two stones 
above them The door opened, and immediately ensued the sharp 
and worrying bark of a dog, the squalling of a woman, the screams 
of an assaulted cat, and the hoarse voice of a man who cried in a most 
imperative tone, “ Will ye, Mustard ’’ Will ye ? Down, sir, 
down I ” 

“ Lord preserve us ! ” said the female voice “ An he had worried 
our cat, Mr Pleydell would ne’er hae forgi’en me ' ” 

“ Aweel, my doo, the cat’s no a prin the waur. So he’s no in, ye 
say ? ” 

“ Na, Mr. Pleydell’s ne’er in the house on Saturday at e’en,” 
answered the female voice 

“ And the morn’s Sabbath too,” said the querist, “ I dinna ken 
what will be done ” 

By this time Mannering appeared, and found a tall, strong 
countryman, clad in a coat of pepper-and-salt-coloured mixture, 
with huge metal buttons, a glazed hat and boots, and a large horse- 
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whip beneath his ann, in colloquy with a slipshod damsel who had 
in one hand the lock of the door, and in the other a paiJ of whiting, 
or “ camstane,” as it is called, mixed with water, — a circumstance 
which indicates Saturday night in Edinburgh. 

“ So Mr Pleydell is not at home, my go^ girl ? ” said Manner- 
ing.^ 

“ Ay, sir, he’s at hame, but he’s no in the house; he’s aye out on 
Saturday at e’en.” 

“ But, my good girl, I am a stranger, and my business express. 
Will you tell me where I can find him ? ” 

“ His honour,” said the chairman, “ will be at Clerihugh’s about 
this time Hersell could have tell’d ye that, but she thought ye 
wanted to see his house ” 

“ Well, then, show me to this tavern. I suppose he will see me, as 
I come on business of some consequence ? ” 

“ I dinna ken, sir,” said the girl, “ he disna like to be disturbed on 
Saturda)rs wi’ business, — but he’s aye civil to strangers ” 

“ I’ll gang to the tavern too,” said our friend Dinmont, “ for I 
am a stranger also, and on business e’en sic like ” 

“ Na,” said the handmaiden, “ an he see the gentleman, he’ll see 
the simple body too, but. Lord’s sake, dinna say it was me sent ye 
there I ” 

“ Atweel, I am a simple body, that’s true, hinny, but I am no 
come to steal ony o’ his skeel for naething,” said the farmer in his 
honest pride, and strutted away downstairs, followed by Mannenng 
and the cadic. Mannenng could not help admiring the determined 
stride with which the stranger who preceded them divided the press, 
shouldering from him, by the mere weight and impetus of his 
motion, both drunk and sober passengers. “ He’ll be a Teviotdale 
tup tat ane,” said the chairman, “ tat’s for keeping ta crown o’ ta 
causeway tat gate , he’ll no gang far, or he’ll get somebody to bell ta 
cat wi’ him.” 

His shrewd augury, however, was not fulfilled. Those who re- 
coiled from the colossal weight of Dinmont, on looking up at his 
size and strength, apparently judged him too heavy metal to be 
rashly encountered, and suffered him to pursue his course un- 
challenged Following in the wake of this first-rate, Mannenng 
proceeded till the farmer made a pause, and, looking back to the 
chairman, said, ‘‘ I’m thinking this will be the close, friend ? ” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied Donald, “ tat’s ta close.” 

Di nmont descended confidently, then tu rned into a dark alley, then 
up a dark stair, and then into an open door. While he was whistling 
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shrilly for the waiter, as if he had been one of his collie dogs, 
Mannenng looked round him, and could hardly conceive how a 
gentleman of a liberal profession and good society should choose 
such a scene for social indulgence. Besides the miserable entrance, 
the house itself seemed paltry and half ruinous The passage in 
which they stood had a window to the close, which admitted a little 
light during the day-time, and a villanous compound of smells at 
all times, but more especially towards evening. Corresponding to 
this window was a borrowed light on the other side of the passage, 
looking into the kitchen, which had no direct communication with 
the free air, but received in the day-time, at second hand, such 
straggling and obscure light as found its way from the lane through 
the window opposite At present, the interior of the kitchen was 
visible by its own huge fires, — a sort of Pandemonium, where men 
and women, half undressed, were busied in baking, broiling, roasting 
oysters, and preparing devils on the gridiron, the mistress of the 
place, with her shoes slip-shod, and her hair straggling like that of 
Megaera from under a round-eared cap, toiling, scolding, receiving 
orders, giving them, and obeying them all at once, seemed the pre- 
siding enchantress of that gloomy and fiery region 

Loud and repeated bursts of laughter, from different quarters of 
the house, proved that her labours were acceptable, and not unre- 
warded by a generous public With some difficulty a waiter was pre- 
vailed upon to show Colonel Mannenng and Dinmont the room 
where their friend, learned in the law, held his hebdomadal carousals. 
The scene which it exhibited, and particularly the attitude of the 
counsellor himself, the principal figure therein, struck his two clients 
with amazement 

Mr Pleydell was a lively, sharp-looking gentleman, with a pro- 
fessional shrewdness in his eye, and, generally speaking, a pro- 
fessional formality in his manners But this, like his three-tailed wig 
and black coat, he could slip off on' a Saturday evening when sur- 
rounded by a party of jolly companions and disposed for what he 
called hisaltitudes On thepresent occasion therevel had lasted since 
four o’clock, and at length, under the direction of a venerable com- 
potator, who had shared the sports and festivity of three generations, 
the frolicsome company had begun to practise the ancient and now 
forgotten pastime of “High Jinks” This game was played in 
several different ways Most frequently the dice were thrown by the 
company, and those upon whom the lot fell were obliged to assume 
and maintain, for a time, a certain fictitious character, or to repeat a 
certain number of fescennine verses in a particular order If they de- 
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parted from the characters assigned, or if their memory proved 
treacherous in the repetition, they incurred forfeits, which were 
either compounded for by swallowing an additional bumper, or by 
paying a small sum towards the reckoning. At this sport the jovial 
company were closely engaged when Mannering entered the 
room. 

Mr. Counsellor Pleydell, such as we have described him, was 
enthroned, as a monarch, in an elbow-chair, placed on the dining- 
table, his scratch wig on one side, his head crowned with a bottle- 
slider, his eye leering with an expression betwixt fun and the effects 
of wine, while his court around him resounded with such crambo 
scraps of verse as these, — 

Where 16 Gerunto now, and what*s become of him? 

Gerunto’fi drowned because he could not swim, etc etc 

Such, O Themis, were anciently the sports of thy Scottish 
children ' Dinmont was first in the room He stood aghast a mo- 
ment, and then exclaimed “ It’s him, sure enough Deil o’ the 
like o’ that ever I saw ' ” 

At the sound of “ Mr. Dinmont and Colonel Mannering want- 
ing to speak to you, sir,” Pleydell turned his head, and blushed a 
little when he saw the very genteel figure of the English stranger 
He was, however, of the opinion of Falstaff, “ Out, ye villains, play 
out the play’ ” wisely judging it the better way to appear totally 
unconcerned “ Where be our guards ? ” exclaimed this second 
Justinian. “ See ye not a stranger knight from foreign parts arrived 
at this our court of Holyrood — with our bold yeoman Andrew 
Dinmont, who has succeeded to the keeping of our royal flocks 
within the forest of Jedwood, where, thanks to our royal care in the 
administration of justice, they feed as safe as if they were within the 
bounds of Fife ? Where be our heralds, our pursuivants, our Lyon, 
our Marchmount, our Carrick, and our Snowdown ? Let the 
strangers be placed at our board, and regaled as beseemeth their 
quality and this our high holiday, to-morrow we will hear their 
tiding ” 

“ So please you, my liege, to-morrow’s Sunday,” said one of the 
company. 

“ Sunday, is it ? Then we will give no offence to the assembly of 
the kirk, — on Monday shall be their audience.” 

Mannering, who had stood at first uncertain whether to advance 
or retreat, now resolved to enter for the moment into the whim of 
the scene, though internally fretting at Mac-Morlan for sending 
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him to consult with a crack-brained humourist. He therefore 
advanced with three profound congees, and craved permission to lay 
his credentials at the feet of the Scottish monarch, in order to be 
perused at his best leisure. The gravity with which he accom- 
modated himself to the humour of the moment, and the deep and 
humble inclination with which he at first declined, and then 
accepted, a seat presented by the master of the ceremonies, procured 
him three rounds of applause 

“ Dell hae me, if they arena a’ mad thegither I ” said Dinmont, 
occupying, with less ceremony, a seat at the bottom of the table, 
“or else they hae taen Yule before it comes, and are gaun 
a-guisarding.” 

A large glass of claret was offered to Mannenng, who drank it to 
the health of the reigning prince. “ You are, I presume to guess,” 
said the monarch, “ that celebrated Sir Miles Mannenng so re- 
nowned in the French wars, and may well pronounce to us if the 
wines of Gascony lose their flavour in our more northern realm.” 

Mannenng, agreeably flattered by this allusion to the fame of his 
celebrated ancestor, replied by prof^ing himself only a distant re- 
lation of the preux chevalier^ and added that in his opinion the wine 
was superlatively good 

“ It’s ower cauld for my stamach,” said Dinmont, setting down 
the glass (empty, however) 

“ We will correct that quality,” answered King PauluS, the first 
of the name, “ we have not forgotten that the moist and humid air 
of our valley of Liddel inclines to stronger potations Seneschal, let 
our faithful yeoman have a cup of brandy, it will be more germane 
to the matter ” 

“ And now,” said Mannenng, “ since we have unwarily in- 
truded upon your Majesty at a moment of mirthful retirement, be 
pleased to say when you will indulge a stranger with an audience on 
those affairs of weight which have brought him to your northern 
capital.” 

The monarch opened Mac-Morlan’s letter, and, running it 
hastily over, exclaimed, with his natural voice and manner, “ Lucy 
Bertram of Ellangowan, poor dear lassie ' ” 

“ A forfeit I a forfeit > ” exclaimed a dozen voices; “ his Majesty 
has forgot his kingly character.” 

“ Not a whit ' not a whit ' ” replied the king; “ I’ll be judged by 
this courteous knight. May not a monarch love a maid of low 
degree ? Is not King Cophetua and the Beggar-maid an adjudged 
case in point ? ” 
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“ Professional ' professional ' — ^another forfeit,” exclaimed the 
tumultuary nobility. 

“Had not our royal predecessors,” continued the monarch, 
exalting his sovereign voice to drown these disaffected clamours, — 
“ had they not their Jean Logies, their Bessie Carmichaels, their 
Oliphants, their Sandiiands, and their Weirs, and shall it be 
denied to us even to name a maiden whom we delight to honour ? 
Nay, then, sink state and perish sovereignty; for, like a second 
Charles V , we will abdicate, and seek in the private shades of life 
those pleasures which are denied to a throne ” 

So saying, he flung away his crown and sprung from his exalted 
station, with more agility than could have been expected from his 
age, ordered lights and a wash-hand basin and towel, with a cup of 
green tea, into another room, and made a sign to Mannering to 
accompany him In less than two minutes he washed his face and 
hands, settled his wig in the glass, and to Mannering’s great surprise 
looked quite a different man from the childish Bacchanal he had 
seen a moment before. 

“ There are folks,” he said, “ Mr. Mannei ing, before whom one 
should take care how they play the fool , because they have either too 
much malice, or too little wit, as the poet says The best com- 
pliment I can pay Colonel Mannering is to show I am not ashamed 
to expose myself before him, and truly I think it is a compliment I 
have not spared to-night on your good-nature — Guy Mannering 

25 Old-time Hunting 

[The hunting-party here described is given by Sir John de U’alton, 
Governor of Castle Douglas — 1 e , Castle Dangerous, the title Scott 
gave to hts novel. Period, 1 306 Localities, Ayrshire and Lanark- 
shire ] 

. . . The appointed morning came in cold and raw, after the 
manner of the Scottish March weather. Dogs yelped, yawned, and 
shivered, and the huntsmen, though hardy and cheerful in expecta- 
tion of the day’s sport, twitched their mauds, or Lowland plaids, 
close totheir throats, and looked with some dismay at the mists which 
floated about the horizon, now threatening to sink down on the 
peaks and ridges of prominent mountains, and now to shift their 
position under the influence of some of the uncertain gales, which 
rose and fell alternately, as they swept along the valley. 

Nevertheless, the appearance of the whole formed, as is usual in 
almost all departments of the chase, a gay and a jovial spectacle. A 
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brief truce seemed to have taken place between the nations, and the 
Scottish people appeared for the time rather as exhibiting the sports 
of their mountains in a friendly manner to the accomplished knights 
and bonny archers of Old England, than as performing a feudal 
service, neither easy nor dignihed in itself, at the instigation of 
usurping neighbours. The figures of the cavaliers, now half seen, 
now exhibited fully, and at the height of strenuous exertion, accord- 
ing to the character of the dangerous and broken ground, particu- 
larly attracted the attention of the pedestrians, who, leading the 
dogs or beating the thickets, dislodged such objects of chase as they 
found in the dingles, and kept their eyes fixed upon their com- 
panions, rendered more remarkable from being mounted, and the 
speed at which they urged their horses, the disregard of all accidents 
being as perfect as Melton Mowbray itself, or any other noted field 
of hunters of the present day, can exhibit 

The principles on which modern and ancient hunting were 
conducted are, however, as different as possible A fox, or even a 
hare, is, in our own day, considered as a sufficient apology for a day’s 
exercise to forty or fifty dogs, and nearly as many men and horses ; 
but the ancient chase, even though not terminating, as it often did, in 
battle, carried with it objects more important, and an interest im- 
measurably more stirring If indeed one spiecies of exercise can be 
pointed out as more universally exhilarating and engrossing than 
others, it is certainly that of the chase. The poor overlaboured 
drudge, who has served out his day of life, and wearied all his 
energies m the service of his fellow-mortals — he who has been for 
many years the slave of agriculture, or (still worse) of manufactures 
— engaged in raising a single peck of corn from year to year, or in 
the monotonous labours of the desk — can hardly remain dead to the 
general happiness when the chase sweeps past him with hound and 
horn, and for a moment feels all the exultation of the proudest 
cavalier who partakes the amusement Let any one who has wit- 
nessed the sight recall to his imagination the vigour and lively 
interest which he has seen inspired into a village, including the oldest 
and feeblest of its inhabitants In the words of Wordsworth, it is, 
on such occasions. 

Up, Timothy, up with your staff and away, 

Not a soul will remain in the Village to-day , 

The hare has just started from Hamilton’s grounds, 

And Skiddaw is glad with the of the hounds 

But compare these inspii ing sounds to the burst of a whole feudal 
piopulation enjoying the sport, whose lives, instead of being ^nt in 
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the monotonous toil of modern avocations, have been agitated by 
the hazards of war, and of the chase, its near resemblance, and you 
must necessarily suppose that the excitation is extended, like a fire 
which catches to dry heath. To use the common expression, 
borrowed from another amusement, all is fish that comes in the net 
on such occasions. An ancient hunting-match (the nature of the 
carnage excepted) was almost equal to a modern battle, when the 
strife took place on the surface of a varied and unequal country A 
whole district poured forth its inhabitants, who formed a ring of 
great extent, called technically a tinchel, and, advancing and narrow- 
ing their circle by degrees, drove before them the alarmed animals of 
every kind; all and each of which, as they burst from the thicket or 
the moorland, were objects of the bow, the javelin, or whatever 
missile weapons the hunters possessed, while others were run down 
and worried by large greyhounds, or more frequently brought to 
bay, when the more important persons present claimed for them- 
selves the pleasure of putting them to death with their chivalrous 
hands, incurring individually such danger as is inferred from a 
mortal contest even with the timid buck, when he is brought to the 
death-struggle, and has no choice but yielding his life or putting 
himself upon the defensive, by the aid of his splendid antlers, and 
with all the courage of despair 

The quantity of game found in Douglas Dale on this occasion 
was very considerable, for, as already noticed, it was a long time since 
a hunting upon a great scale had been attempted under the Douglases 
themselves, whose misfortunes had commenced, several years before, 
with those of their country. The English garrison, too, had not 
sooner judged themselves strong or numerous enough to exercise 
these valued feudal privileges. In the meantime the game increased 
considerably. The deer, the wild cattle, and the wild boars lay near 
the foot of the mountains, and made frequent irruptions into the 
lower part of the valley, which in Douglas Dale bears no small re- 
semblance to an oasis, surrounded by tangled woods, and broken 
moors, occasionally rocky, and showing large tracts of that bleak 
dominion to which wild creatures gladly escape when pressed by the 
neighbourhood of man 

As the hunters traversed the spots which separated the field from 
the wood, there was always a stimulating uncertainty what sort of 
game was to be found, and the marksman, with his bow ready bent, 
or his javelin poised, and his good and well-bitted horse thrown 
upon Its haunches, ready for a sudden start, observed watchfully 
what should rush from the covert, so that, were it deer, boar, 
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wolf, wild cattle, or any other species of game, he might be in 
readiness. 

The wolf, which, on account of its ravages, was the most 
obnoxious of the beasts of prey, did not, however, supply the degree 
of diversion which his name promised , he usually fled far — in some 
instances many miles — before he took courage to turn to bay, and 
though formidable at such moments, destroying both dogs and men 
by his terrible bite, yet at other times was rather despised for his 
cowardice The boar, on the other hand, was a much more 
irascible and courageous animal 

The wild cattle, the most formidable of all the tenants of the 
ancient Caledonian forest, were, however, to the English cavaliers, 
by far the most interesting objects of pursuit Altogether, the ring- 
ing of bugles, the clattering of horses’ hoofs, the lowing and bellow- 
ing of the enraged mountain cattle, the sobs of deer mangled by 
throttling dogs, the wild shouts of exultation of the men, made a 
chorus which extended far through the scene in which it arose, and 
seemed to threaten the inhabitants of the valley even in its inmost 
recesses 

During the course of the hunting, when a stag or a boar was 
expected, one of the wild cattle often came rushing forward, bearing 
down the young trees, crashing the branches in its progress, and in 
general dispersing whatever opposition was presented to it by the 
hunters Sir John de Walton was the only one of the chivalry of the 
party who individually succeeded in mastering one of these powerful 
animals Like a Spanish taundor, he bore down and killed with his 
lance a ferocious bull, two well-grown calves and three kine were 
also slain, being unable to carry off the quantity of arrows, javelins, 
and other missiles directed against them by the archers and drivers j 
but many others, in spite of every endeavour to intercept them, 
escaped to their gloomy haunts in the remote skirts of the mountain 
called Cairntable, with their hides well feathered with those marks 
of human enmity. 

A large portion of the morning was spent in this way, until a 
particular blast from the master of the hunt announced that he had 
not forgot the discreet custom of the repast, which, on such occa- 
sions, was provided for upon a scale proportioned to the multitude 
who had been convened to attend the sport. 

The blast peculiar to the time assembled the whole party in an 
open space in a wood, where their numbers had room and accom- 
modation to sit down upon the green turf, the slam game affording 
a plentiful supply for roasting or broiling, an employment m which 
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the lower class were all immediately engaged; while puncheons 
and pipes, placed in readiness, and scientifically opened, supplied 
Gascoigne wine and mighty ale, at the pleasure of those who chose 
to appeal to them. 

The knights, whose rank did not admit of interference, were 
seated by themselves, and ministered to by their squires and pages, to 
whom such menial services were not accounted disgraceful, but, on 
the contrary, a proper step of their education. The number of those 
distinguished persons seated upon the present occasion at the table of 
dais, as it was called (in virtue of a canopy of green boughs with 
which It was overshadowed), comprehended Sir John de Walton, 
Sir Aymer dc Valence, and some reverend brethren dedicated to the 
service of St. Bride, who, though Scottish ecclesiastics, were treated 
with becoming respect by the English soldiers One or two Scottish 
retainers or vavasours, maintaining, perhaps in prudence, a suitable 
deference to the English knights, sat at the bottom of the table, and 
as many English archers, peculiarly respected by their superiors, 
were invited, according to the modern phrase, to the honours of the 
sitting — Castle Dangerous 

26. A Dinner and Duel at an Ordinary 

[Lord Dalgarno, son of Lord Huntmglen, ts tn the course of snitiat- 
tng Ntgel Ohfaunt {other wise Lord Glenvarloch) tn the vices of the 
aristocracy of the time Nigel ts accompanied by his faithful and 
amusing manservant, Richie Mompltes, whom we shall meet later 
Period, 1 604 Locality, London J 

. . As he spoke thus, the boat put into the landing-place at 
Blackfriars Lord Dalgarno sprung ashore, and, flinging his cloak 
and rapier to his page, recommended to his companion to do the like 
“ We arc coming among a press of gallants,” he said, “ and, if we 
walk thus muffled, we shall look like your tawny-visaged Don, who 
wraps him close in his cloak, to conceal the defects of his doublet ” 

“ I have known many an honest man do that, if it please your 
lordship,” said Richie Moniplies, who had been watching for an 
opportunity to intrude himself on the conversation, and probably 
remembered what had been his own condition, in respect to cloak 
and doublet, at a very recent period 

Lord Dalgarno stared at him, as if surprised at his assurance, but 
immediately answered, “ You may have known many things, 
friend, but, in the meanwhile, you do not know what principally 
concerns your master, namely, how to carry his cloak, so as to show 
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to advantage the gold-laced seams, and the lining of sables. See how 
Lutin holds the sword, with the cloak cast partly over it, yet so as to 
set off the embossed hilt, and the silver work of the mounting. — 
Give your familiar your sword, Nigel,” he continued, addressing 
Lord Glenvarloch, “ that he may practise a lesson in an art so 
necessary.” 

“ Is It altogether prudent,” said Nigel, unclasping hiS weapon, 
and giving it to Richie, “ to walk entirely unarmed ? ” 

“ And wherefore not ? ” said his companion “ You are thinking 
now of Auld Reekie, as my father fondly calls your good Scottish 
capital, where there is such bandying or private feuds and public 
factions, that a man of any note shall not cross your High Street 
twice, without endangering his life thrice. Here, sir, no brawling in 
the street is permitted Your bull-headed citizen takes up the case 
so soon as the sword is drawn, and clubs is the word.” 

“ And a hard word it is,” said Richie, “ as my brain-pan kens at 
this blessed moment ” 

“ Were I your master, sirrah,” said Lord Dalgarno, “ I would 
make your brain-pan, as you call it, boil over, were you to speak a 
word in my presence before you were spoken to ” 

Richie murmured some indistinct answer, but took the hint, and 
ranked himself behind his master along with Lutin, who failed not 
to expose his new companion to the ridicule of the passers-by, by 
mimicking, as often as he could do so unobserved by Richie, his 
stiff and upright stalking gait and discontented physiognomy 

“ And tell me now, my dear Malcolm,” said Nigel, “ where we 
are bending our course, and whether we shall dine at an apartment 
of yours ? ” 

“ An apartment of mine — ^yes, surely,” answered Lord Dalgarno, 
“ you shall dine at an apartment of mine, and an apartment of yours, 
and of twenty gallants besides, and where the board shall present 
better cheer, better wine, and better attendance, than if our whole 
united exhibitions went to maintain it We are going to the most 
noted ordinary of London ” 

“ That IS, in common language, an inn, or a tavern,” said Nigel. 

“ An inn, or a tavern, my most green and simple friend' ” ex- 
claimed Lord Dalgarno “ No, no — these are places where greasy 
citizens take pipe and pot, where the knavish pettifoggers of the law 
spunge on their most unhappy victims — where Templars crack jests 
as empty as their nuts, and where small gentry imbibe such thin 
potations, that they get dropsies instead of getting drunk. An 
ordinary is a late invented institution, sacred to Bacchus and Comus, 
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where the choicest noble gallants of the time meet with the first and 
most ethereal wits of the age, — where the wine is the very soul of 
the choicest grape, refined as the genius of the poet, and ancient and 
generous as the blood of the nobles. And then the fare is something 
beyond your ordinary gross terrestrial food I Sea and land are ran- 
sacked to supply itj and the invention of six ingenious cooks kept 
eternally upon the rack to make their art hold pace with, and if 
possible enhance, the exquisite quality of the materials ” 

“ By all which rhapsody,” said Lord Glenvarloch, “ I can only 
understand, as I did before, that we are going to a choice tavern, 
where we shall be handsomely entertained, on paying probably as 
handsome a reckoning ” 

“ Reckoning ! ” exclaimed Lord Dalgarno, in the same tone as 
before, “ perish the peasantly phrase > What profanation • Monsieur 
le Chevalier de Beaujcu, pink of Pans and flower of Gascony — he 
who can tell the age of ins wine by the bare smell — who distils his 
sauces in an alembic by the aid of Lully’s philosophy — who carves 
with such exquisite precision, that he gives to noble, knight, and 
squire, the portion of the pheasant which exactly accords with his 
rank — nay, he who shall divide a becafico into twelve parts with such 
scrupulous exactness, that of twelve guests not one shall have the 
advantage of the other in a hair’s breadth, or the twentieth part of a 
drachm, yet you talk of him and of a reckoning m the same breath 1 
Why, man, he is the well-known and general referee in all matters 
affecting the mysteries of Passage, Hazard, In and In, Penneeck, 
and Verquire, and what not — Why, Beaujeu is King of the Card- 
pack, and Duke of the Dice-box — he call a reckoning like a green- 
aproned, red-nosed son of the vulgar spigot • O, my dearest Nigel, 
what a word you have spoken, and of what a person ' That you 
know him not, is your only apology for such blasphemy, and yet I 
scarce hold it adequate, for to have been a day in London and not to 
know Beaujeu, is a crime of its own kind. But you shall know him 
this blessed moment, and shall learn to hold yourself in horror for 
the enormities you have uttered ” 

“ Well, but mark }ou,” said Nigel, “ this worthy chevalier keeps 
not all this good cheer at his own cost, does he ? ” 

“ No, no,” answered Lord Dalgarno, “ there is a sort of cere- 
mony which my chevalier’s friends and intimates understand, but 
with which you have no business at present There is, as majesty 
might say, a symholum to be disbursed — in other words, a mutual 
exchange of courtesies takes place betwixt Beaujeu and his guests. 
He makes them a free present of the dinner and wine, as often as 
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they choose to consult their own feiiaty by frequenting his house at 
the hour of noon, and they, in gratitude, make the chevalier a 
present of a Jacobus. Then you must know, that, besides Comus and 
Bacchus, that princess of sublunary affairs, the Diva Fortuna, is 
frequently worshipped at Beaujeu’s, and he, as officiating high- 
priest, hath, as in reason he should, a considerable advantage from a 
share of the sacrifice ” 

“ In other words,” said Lord Glenvarloch, “ this man keeps a 
gaming-house ” 

“ A house in which you may certainly game,” said Lord Dal- 
garno, “ as you may in your own chamber, if you have a mind , nay, 
I remember old Tom Tally played a hand at put for a wager with 
Quinze le Va, the Frenchman, during morning prayers in Saint 
Paul’s, the morning was misty, and the parson drowsy, and the 
whole audience consisted of themselves and a blind woman, and so 
they escaped detection ” 

“ For all this, Malcolm,” said the young lord, gravely, “ I cannot 
dine with you to-day, at this same ordinary ” 

“ And wherefore, in the name of Heaven, should you draw back 
from your word ? ” said Lord Dalgarno. 

” I do not retract my word, Malcolm, but I am bound, by an 
early promise to my father, never to enter the doors of a gaming- 
house ” 

“ I tell you this is none,” said Lord Dalgarno, “ it is but, in 
plain terms, an eating-house, arranged on civiller terms, and 
frequented by better company, than others in this town, and if some 
of them do amuse themselves with cards and hazard, they are men of 
honour, and who play as such, and for no more than they can well 
afford to lose. It was not, and could not be, such houses that your 
father desired you to avoid Besides, he might as well have made you 
swear you would never take the accommodation of an inn, tavern, 
eating-house, or place of public reception of any kind , for there is 
no such place of public resort but where your eyes may be con- 
taminated by the sight of a pack of pieces of painted pasteboard, and 
your ears profaned by the rattle of those little spotted cubes of ivory. 
The difference is, that where we go, we may happen to see persons 
of quality amusing themselves with a game, and in the ordinary 
houses you will meet bullies and sharpers, who will strive either to 
cheat or to swagger you out of your money.” 

“ I am sure you would not willingly lead me to do what is wrong,” 
said Nigel; “ but my father had a horror of games of chance, re- 
ligious I believe, as well as prudential. He judged from I know not 
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what circumstances, a fallacious one I should hope, that I had a 
propensity to such courses, and I have told you the promise which he 
exacted from me.” 

“ Now, by my honour,” said Dalgarno, “ what you have said 
affords the strongest reason for my insisting that you go with me. A 
man who would shun any danger, should first become acquainted 
with Its real bearing and extent, and that in the company of a con- 
fidential guide and guard Do you think I myself game ? Good 
faith, my father’s oaks grow too far from London, and stand too fast 
rooted in the rocks of Perthshire, for me to troll them down with a 
die, though I have seen whole forests go down like nine-pins. No, 
no— these are sports for the wealthy Southron, not for the poor 
Scottish noble. The place is an eating-house, and as such you and I 
will use It. If others use it to game in, it is their fault, but neither 
that of the house nor ouis ” 

Unsatisfied with this reasoning, Nigel still insisted upon the 
promise he had given to his father, until his companion appeared 
rather displeased, and disposed to impute to him injurious and un- 
handsome suspicions Lord Glenvarloch could not stand thischange 
of tone He recollected that much was due from him to Lord Dal- 
garno, on account of his father’s ready and efficient friendship, and 
something also on account of the frank manner in which the young 
man himself had offered him his intimacy He had no reason to 
doubt his assurances, that the house where they were about to dine 
did not fall under the description of places to which his father’s pro- 
hibition referred, and finally, he was strong in his own resolution to 
resist every temptation to join in games of chance He therefore 
pacified Lord Dalgarno by intimating his willingness to go along 
with him, and, the good-humour of the young courtier instan- 
taneously returning, he again ran on in a grotesque and rodomontade 
account of the host. Monsieur de Beaujeu, which he did not con- 
clude until they had reached the temple of Hospitality over which 
that eminent professor presided 

The Ordinary, now an ignoble sound, was, in the days of James, 
a new institution, as fashionable among the youth of that age as the 
first-rate modern club-houses are amongst those of the present day. 
It differed chiefly in being open to all whom good clothes and good 
assurance combined to introduce there The company usually dined 
together at an hour fixed, and the manager of the establishment pre- 
sided as master of the ceremonies 

Monsieur le Chevalier (as he qualified himself) Saint Priest de 
Beaujeu was a sharp, thin Gascon, about sixty years old, banished 
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from his own country, as he said, on account of an affair of honour, 
in which he had the misfortune to kill his antagonist, though the best 
swordsman m the south of France. His pretensions to quality were 
supported by a feathered hat, a long rapier, and a suit of embroidered 
taffeta, not much the worse for wear, in the extreme fashion of the 
Parisian court, and fluttering like a Maypole with many knots of 
ribbon, of which it was computed he bore at least five hundred yards 
about his person But, notwithstanding this profusion of decoration, 
there were many who thought Monsieur le Chevalier so admirably 
calculated for his present situation, that nature could never have 
meant to place him an inch above it. It was, however, part of the 
amusement of the place, for Lord Dalgarno and other young men of 
quality to treat Monsieur de Beaujeu with a great deal of mock 
ceremony, which being observed by the herd of more ordinary and 
simple gulls, they paid him, in clumsy imitation, much real deference 
The Gascon’s natural forwardness being much enhanced by these 
circumstances, he was often guilty of presuming beyond the limits of 
his situation, and of course had sometimes the mortification to be 
disagreeably driven back into them 

When Nigel entered tlie mansion of this eminent person, which 
had been but of late the residence of a great Baron of Queen 
Elizabeth’s court, who had retired to his manors m the country on 
the death of that princess, he was surprised at the extent of the 
accommodation which it afforded, and the number of guests who 
were already assembled Feathers waved, spurs jingled, lace and 
embroidery glanced everywhere, and, at first sight at least, it 
certainly made good Lord Dalgarno’s encomium, who represented 
the company as composed almost entirely of youth of the first 
quality A more close review was not quite so favourable Several 
individuals might be discovered who were not exactly at their ease 
in the splendid dresses which they wore, and who, therefore, might 
be supposed not habitually familiar with such finery Again, there 
were others, whose dress, though on a general view it did not seem 
inferior to that of the rest of the company, displayed, on being 
observed more closely, some of those petty expedients, by which 
vanity endeavours to disguise poverty 

Nigel had very little time to make such observations, for the 
entrance of Lord Dalgarno created an immediate bustle and sensa- 
tion among the company, as his name passed from one mouth to an- 
other. Some stood forward to gaze, others stood back to make way — 
those of his own rank hastened to welcome him — those of inferior 
degree endeavoured to catch some point of his gesture, or of his 
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dress, to be worn and practised upon a future occasion, as the newest 
and most authentic i^shion. 

The Genius Loci, the Chevalier himself, was not the last to 
welcome this prime stay and ornament of his establishment. He 
came shuffling forward with a hundred apish congls and chers milors, 
to express his happiness at seeing Lord Dalgarno again. — “ I hope 
you do bring back the sun with you, milor — You did carry away 
the sun and moon from your pauvre Chevalier when you leave 
him for so long. Pardieu, I believe you take them away in your 
pockets ” 

“ That must have been because you left me nothing else in them, 
Chevalier,” answered Lord Dalgarno, “ but Monsieur le Chevalier, 

I pray you to know my countryman and friend, Lord Glenvarloch.” 

“Ah, ha' tres honord — Je m’en souviens, — oui. J’ai connu 
autrefois un Milor Kenfarloque en Ecosse. Yes, I have memory of 
him — le pere de milor apparemment — we were vera intimate when 
I was at Oly Root with Monsieur de la Motte — I did often play at 
tennis vit Milor Kenfarloque at L’Abbaie d’Oly Root — il dtoit 
mfeme plus fort que moi — Ah, le beaucoup de revers qu’il avoit • 
— I have memory, too, that he was among the pretty girls — ah, 
un vrai diable d^chain^ — Aha' 1 have memory ” 

“ Better have no more memory of the late Lord Glenvarloch,” 
said Lord Dalgarno, interrupting the Chevalier without ceremony, 
who perceived that the encomium which he was about to pass on 
the deceased was likely to be as disagreeable to the son, as it was 
totally undeserved by the father, who, far from being either a 
gamester or libertine, as the Chevalier’s reminiscences falsely re- 
presented liim, was, on the contrary, strict and severe in his course 
of life, almost to the extent of rigour 

“ Y ou have the reason, milor,” answered the Chevalier, “ you 
have the right — Qu’est-ce que nous avons i faire avec le temps 
passd ? — the time past did belong to our fathers — our ancStres — 
very well — the time present is to us — they have their pretty tombs, 
with their memories and armorials, all in brass and marbre — we have 
the petits plats exquis, and the soupe-«l-Chevalier, which I will cause 
to mount up immediately ” 

So saying, he made a pirouette on his heel, and put his attendants 
in motion to place dinner on the table Dalgarno laughed, and, 
observing his young friend looked grave, said to him, in a tone of 
reproach — “ Why, what ' — you are not gull enough to be angry 
with such an ass as that ' ” 

“ I keep my anger, I trust, for better purposes,” said Lord Glen- 
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varloch ; “ but I confess I was moved to hear such a fellow mention 
my father’s name — ^and you, too, who told me this was no gaming* 
house, talked to him of having left it with emptied pockets.” 

“ Pshaw, man * ” said Lord Dalgamo, “ I spoke but according to 
the trick of the time, besides, a man must set a piece or two some- 
times, or he would be held a culhonly niggard. But here comes 
dinner, and we will see whether you like the Chevalier’s good cheer 
better than his conversation ” 

Dinner was announced accordingly, and the two friends, being 
seated in the most honourable station at the board, were cere- 
moniously attended to by the Chevalier, who did the honours of his 
table to them and to the other guests, and seasoned the whole with 
his agreeable conversation The dinner was really excellent, in that 
piquant style of cookery which the French had already introduced, 
and which the homebred young men of England, when they aspired 
to the rank of connoisseurs and persons of taste, were under the 
necessity of admiring The wine was also of the first quality, and 
circulated in great variety, and no less abundance. The conversation 
among so many young men was, of course, light, lively, and 
amusing; and Nigel, whose mind had been long depressed by 
anxiety and misfortune, naturally found himself at ease, and his 
spirits raised and animated. 

Some of the company had real wit, and could use it both politely 
and to advantage, others were coxcombs, and were laughed at with- 
out discovering it, and, again, others were originals, who seemed to 
have no objection that the company should be amused with their 
folly instead of their wit And almost all the rest who played any 
prominent part in the conversation had either the real tone of good 
society which belonged to the period, or the jargon which often 
passes current for it. 

In short, the company and conversation was so agreeable, that 
Nigel’s rigour was softened by it, even towards the master of 
ceremonies, and he listened with patience to various details which 
the Chevalier de Beaujeu, seeing, as he said, that Milor’s taste lay 
for the “curieux and I’utile,” chose to address to him in particular, 
on the subject of cookery. To gratify, at the same time, the taste 
for antiquity, which he somehow supposed that his new guest 
possessed, he launched out in commendation of the great artists of 
former days, particularly one whom he had known in his youth, 
“ Maitre de Cuisine to the Mardchal Strozzi — tres bon gentil- 
homme pourtant, ” who had maintained his master’s table with 
twelve covers every day during the long and severe blockade of le 
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petit Leyth, although he had nothing better to place on it than the 
quarter of a carnon-horse now and then, and the grass and weeds 
that grew on the ramparts. “ Despardieux, c’^toit un homme 
superbe ! With one tistlehead, and a nettle or two, he could make a 
soupe for twenty guests — an haunch of a little puppy-dog made a 
roti des plus excellens; but his coup de maitre was when the 
rendition — what you call the surrender, took place and appened, 
and then, dieu me damme, he made out of the hind quarter of one 
salted horse, forty-five couverts, that the English and Scottish 
officers and nobility, who had the honour to dine with Monseigneur 
upon the rendition, could not tell what the devil any one of them 
were made upon at all ” 

The good wine had by this time gone so merrily round, and had 
such genial effect on the guests, that those of the lower end of the 
table, who had hitherto been listeners, began, not greatly to their 
own credit, or that of the ordinary, to make innovations 

“You speak of the siege of Leith,” said a tall, raw-boned 
man, with thick mustaches turned up with a military twist, a broad 
buff belt, a long rapier, and other outward symbols of the honoured 
profession, which lives by killing other people, — “ you talk of the 
siege of Leith, and I have seen the place — z pretty kind of a hamlet 
It IS, with a plain wall, or rampart, and a pigeon-house or so of a 
tower at every angle Uds daggers and scabbards, if a leaguer of our 
days had been twenty-four hours, not to say so many months, before 
It, without carrying the place and all its cocklofts, one after another, 
by pure storm, they would have deserved no better grace than the 
Provost-Marshal gives when his noose is reeved ” 

“ Saar,” said the Chevalier, “ Monsieur le Capitaine, I vas not 
at the siege of the petit Leyth, and I know not what you say about 
the cockloft , but I will say for Monseigneur de Strozzi, that he un- 
derstood the grande guerre, and was grand capitaine — plus grand — 
that IS more great, it may be, than some of the capitaines of Angle- 
terre, who do speak very loud — tenez. Monsieur, car c’est k 
vous • ” 

“ O Monsieur,” answered the swordsman, “ we know the 
F renchman will fight well behind his barrier of stone, or when he is 
armed with back, breast, and pot ” 

“ Pot ’ ” exclaimed the Chevalier, “ what do you mean by pot — 
do you mean to insult me among my noble guests ' Saar, I have done 
my duty as a pauvre gentilhomme under the Grand Henri Quatre, 
both at Courtrai and Y vry, and, ventre saint gris ' we had neither 
pot nor marmite, but did always charge in our shirt.” 
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“ Which refutes another base scandal,” said Lord Dalgarno, 
laughing, “ alleging that linen was scarce among the F rench 
gentlemen-at-arms. 

“ Gentlemen out at arms and elbows both, you mean, my lord,” 
said the captain, from the bottom of the table. “ Craving your 
lordship’s pardon, I do know sometlnng of these same gens* 
d’armes ” 

“ We will spare your knowledge at present, captain, and save 
your modesty at the same time the trouble of telling us how that 
Knowledge was acquired,” answered Lord Dalgarno, rather con- 
temptuously 

“ I need not speak of it, my lord,” said the man of war, “ the 
world knows it — all, perhaps, but the men of mohair — the poor 
sneaking citizens of London, who would see a man of valour eat his 
very hilts for hunger, ere they would draw a farthing from their 
long purses to relieve them O, if a band of the honest fellows I have 
seen were once to come near that cuckoo’s nest of theirs ' ” 

” A cuckoo’s nest > — and that said of the city of London • ” said 
a gallant who sat on the opposite side of the table, and who, wearing 
a splendid and fashionable dress, seemed yet scarce at home in it — 
“ I will not brook to hear that repeated ” 

“ What * ” said the soldier, bending a most terrific frown from a 
pair of broad black eyebrows, handling the hilt of his weapon with 
one hand, and twirling with the other his huge mustaches, “ will 
you quarrel for your city ^ ” 

“ Ay, marry will I,” replied the other “ I am a citizen, I care 
not who knows it, and he who shall speak a word in dispraise of the 
city IS an ass and a peremptory gull, and I will break his pate, to 
teach him sense and manners ” 

The company, who probably had their reasons for not valuing the 
captain’s courage at the high rate which he himself put upon it, were 
much entertained at the manner in which the quarrel was taken up 
by the indignant citizen, and they exclaimed on all sides, “Well 
rung. Bow-bell ’ ” — “ Well crowed, the cock of Saint Paul’s I ” — 
“ Sound a charge there, or the soldier will mistake his signals, and 
retreat when he should advance ” 

“ Y ou mistake me, gentlemen,” said the captain, looking round 
with an air of dignity. “ I will but enquire whether this cavaliero 
citizen is of rank and degree fitted to measure swords with a man of 
action ; (for, conceive me, gentlemen, it is not with every one that I 
can match m3rself without loss of reputation,) and in that case he 
shall soon hear from me honourably, by way of cartel.” 
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“ You shall feel me most dishonourably in the way of cudgel,” 
said the citizen, starting up, and taking his sword, which he had laid 
in a corner. “ Follow me ” 

“ It IS my right to name the place of combat, by all the rules of 
the sword,’*^ said the captain, “and I do nominate the Maze, in 
Tothill Fields, for place — two gentlemen, who shall be indifferent 
judges, for witnesses, — and for time — ^let me say this day fortnight, 
at daybreak ” 

“ And I,” said the citizen, “ do nominate the bowling-alley be- 
hind the house for place, the present good company for witnesses, 
and for time the present moment ” 

So saying, he cast on his beaver, struck the soldier across the 
shoulders with his sheathed sword, and ran down stairs. The captain 
showed no instant alacrity to follow him , yet, at last, roused by the 
laugh and sneer around him, he assured the company, that what he 
did, he would do deliberately, and assuming his hat, which he put on 
with the air of Ancient Pistol, he descended the stairs to the place of 
combat, where his more prompt adversary was already stationed, 
with his sword unsheathed Of the company, all of whom seemed 
highly delighted with the approaching fray, some ran to the windows 
which overlooked the bowling-alley, and others followed the com- 
batants down stairs Nigel could not help asking Dalgarno whetlier 
he would not interfere to prevent mischief. 

“ It would be a crime against the public interest,” answered 
his friend, “there can no mischief happen between two such 
originals, which will not be a positive benefit to society, and particu- 
larly to the Chevalier’s establishment, as he calls it I have been as 
sick of that captain’s buff belt, and red doublet, for this month past, 
as e’er I was of aught, and now I hope this bold linendraper will 
cudgel the ass out of that filthy lion’s hide See, Nigel, see the gallant 
citizen has ta’en his ground about a bowl’s-cast forward, in the 
midst of the alley — the very model of a hog in armour Behold how 
he prances with his manly foot, and brandishes his blade, much as if 
he were about to measure forth cambric with it — See, they bring 
oil the reluctant soldado, and plant him opposite to his fiery antago- 
nist, twelve paces still dividing them — Lo, the captain draws his 
tool, but, like a good general, looks over his shoulder to secure his 
retreat, in case the worse come on’t Behold the valiant shopkeeper 
stoops his head, confident, doubtless, in the civic helmet with which 
his spouse has fortified his skull — ^Why, this is the rarest of sport 
By Heaven, he will run a tilt at him like a ram.” 

It was even as Lord Dalgarno had anticipated, for the citizen, 
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who seemed quite serious in his zeal for combat, perceiving that the 
nun of war did not advance towards him, rushed onwards with as 
much good fortune as courage, beat down the captain’s guard, and, 
pressing on, thrust, as it seemed, his sword clear through the body 
of his antagonist, who, with a deep groan, measured his length on the 
ground A score of voices cried to the conqueror, as he stood fixed 
in astonishment at his own feat, “ Away, away with you ' — fly, fly 
— fly by the back door' — get into the Whitefnars, or cross the 
water to the Bankside, while we keep off the mob and the con- 
stables ” And the conqueror, leaving his vanquished foeman on the 
ground, fled accordingly, with all speed 

“ By Heaven,” said Lord Dalgarno, “ I could never have be- 
lieved that the fellow would have stood to receive a thrust — he has 
certainly been arrested by positive terror, and lost the use of his 
limbs. See, they are raising him ” 

Stiff and stark seemed the corpse of the swordsman, as one or two 
of the guests raised him from the ground, but, when they began to 
open his waistcoat to search for the wound which nowhere existed, 
the man of war collected his scattered spirits, and, conscious that 
the ordinary was no longer a stage on which to display his valour, 
took to his heels as fast as he could run, pursued by the laughter and 
shouts of the company. 

“ By my honour,” said Lord Dalgarno, “ he takes the same course 
with his conqueror. I trust in heaven he will overtake him, and then 
the valiant citizen will suppose himself haunted by the ghost of him 
he has slain.” 

“ Despardieux, milor,” said the Chevalier, “ if he had staid one 
moment, he should have had a torchon — what you call a dishclout, 
pinned to him for a piece of shroud, to show he be de ghost of one 
grand fanfaron,” 

“ In the meanwhile,” said Lord Dalgarno, “ you will oblige us. 
Monsieur le Chevalier, as well as maintain your own honoured re- 
putation, by letting your drawers receive the man-at-arms with a 
cudgel, in case he ^ould venture to come this way again.” 

“ Ventre saint gris, milor,” said the Chevalier, “ leave that to 
me — Begar, the maid shall throw the wash-sud upon the grand 
poltron ' ” 

When they had laughed sufficiently at this ludicrous occurrence, 
the party began to divide themselves into little knots — some took 
possession of the alley, late the scene of combat, and put the field to 
its proper use of a bowling-ground, and it soon resounded with all 
the terms of the game, as “ run, run — rub, rub — hold bias, you 
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infernal trundling timber ’ ” thus nuking good the saying, that three 
things are thrown away in a bowling-green, namely, time, money, 
and oaths — The Fortunes of Nigel. 

27. Two Kinds of Fishing 

[ 7 / was just before Alice Brtdgenot th was -placed m the charge of 
Edward Christian (No 17.), and when residing in the Isle of Man, that 
there occurred these fishing expeditions of Julian P event The 
sequel appears in Selection 39 Period, 1678 J 

The young men parted accordingly, and while the Earl betook 
him to his pleasure voyage, Julian, as his friend had prophesied, 
assumed the dress of one who means to amuse himself with angling 
The hat and feather were exchanged for a cap of grey cloth, the 
deeply-laced cloak and doublet for a simple jacket of the same colour, 
with hose conforming, and finally, with rod in hand, and pannier at 
his back, mounted upon a handsome Manx pony, young Peveril 
rode briskly over the country which divided him from one of those 
beautiful streams that descend to the sea from the Kirk-Merlagh 
mountains 

Having reached the spot where he meant to commence his day’s 
sport, Julian let his little steed graze, which, accustomed to the situa- 
tion, followed him like a dog, and now and then, when tired of 
picking herbage in the valley through which the stream winded, 
came near her master’s side, and, as if she had been a curious 
amateur of the sport, gazed on the trouts as Julian brought them 
struggling to the shore But Fairy’s master showed, on that day, 
little of the patience of a real angler, and took no heed to old Isaac 
Walton’s recommendation, to fish the streams inch by inch He 
chose, indeed, with an angler’s eye, the most promising casts, where 
the stream broke sparkling over a stone, affording the wonted 
shelter to a trout, or where, gliding away from a rippling current to 
a still eddy, it streamed under the projecting bank, or dashed from 
the pool of some low cascade By this judicious selection of spots 
whereon to employ his art, the sportsman’s basket was soon 
sufficiently heavy to show that his occupation was not a mere 
pretext; and so soon as this was the case, he walked briskly up the 
glen, only making a cast from time to time, in case of his being 
observed from any of the neighbouring heights. 

It was a little green and rocky valley through which the brook 
strayed, very lonely, although the slight track of an unformed road 
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showed that it was occasionally traversed, and that it was not 
altogether void of inhabitants. As Peveril advanced still farther, the 
right bank reached to some distance from the stream, leaving a 
piece of meadow ground, the lower part of which, being close to the 
brook, was entirely covered with rich herbage, being possibly 
occasionally irrigated by its overflow. The higher part of the level 
ground afforded a stance for an old house, of a singular structure, 
with a terraced garden, and a cultivated field or two beside it. In 
former times, a Danish or Norwegian fastness had stood here, called 
the Black Fort, from the colour of a huge heathy hill, which, rising 
behind the building, appeared to be the boundary of the valley, 
and to afford the source of the brook But the original structure had 
been long demolished, as, indeed, it probably only consisted of dry 
stones, and its materials had been applied to the construction of the 
present mansion — the work of some churchman during the six- 
teenth century, as was evident from the huge stone-work of its 
windows, which scarce left room for light to pass through, as well as 
from two or three heavy buttresses, which projected from the front 
of the house, and exhibited on their surface little niches for images. 
These had been carefully destroyed, and pots of flowers were placed 
m the niches in their stead, besides their being ornamented by creep- 
ing plants of various kinds, fancifully twined around them. The 
garden was also in good order, and though tlie spot was extremely 
solitary, there was about it altogether an air of comfort, accommoda- 
tion, and even elegance, by no means generally characteristic of the 
habitations of the island at the time 

With much circumspection, Julian Peveril approached the low 
Gothic porch, which defended the entrance of the mansion from the 
tempests incident to its situation, and was, like the buttresses, over- 
run with ivy and other creeping plants An iron ring, contrived so 
as when drawn up and down to rattle against the bar of notched iron 
through which it was suspended, served the purpose of a knocker , 
and to this he applied himself, though with the greatest precaution. 

He received no answer for some time, and indeed it seemed as if 
the house was totally uninhabited, when, at length, his impatience 
getting the upper hand, he tried to open the door, and, as it was only 
upon the latch, very easily succeeded. He passed through a little 
low-arched hall, the upper end of which was occupied by a staircase, 
and turning to the left opened the door of a summer parlour, wains- 
coted with black oak, and very simply furnished with chairs and 
tables of the same materials, the former cushioned with leather. 
The apartment was gloomy— one of those stone-shafted windows 
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which we have mentioned, with its small latticed panes, and thick 
garland of foliage, admitting but an imperfect light 

Over the chimneypiece (which was of the same massive materials 
with the panelling of the apartment) was the only ornament of the 
room, a painting, namely, representing an officer in the military 
dress of the Civil Wars. It was a green jerkin, then the national and 
peculiar wear of the Manxmen , his short band which hung down on 
the cuirass — the orange-coloured scarf, but, above all, the shortness 
of his close-cut hair, showing evidently to which of the great parties 
he had belonged. His right hand rested on the hilt of his sword , and 
in the left he held a small Bible, bearing the inscription “ In hoc 
ttgno ” The countenance was of a light complexion, with fair and 
almost effeminate blue eyes, and an oval form of face — one of 
those physiognomies to which, though not otherwise unpleasing, 
we naturally attach the idea of melancholy and of misfortune 
Apparently it was well known to Julian Pevenl, for, after having 
looked at it for a long time, he could not forbear muttering aloud, 
“ What would I give that that man had never been born, or that he 
still lived I ” 

“ How now — how is this ? ” said a female, who entered the room 
as he uttered this reflection “ You here. Master Pevenl, in spite of 
all the warnings you have had I You here, in the possession of folk’s 
house when they are abroad, and talking to yourself, as I shall 
warrant 1 ” 

“Yes, Mistress Deborah,” said Pevenl, “ I am here once more, 
as you see, against every prohibition, and in defiance of all danger — 
Where is Alice ” 

“ Where you will never see her. Master Julian — you may satisfy 
yourself of that,” answered Mistress Deborah, for it was that 
respectable governante, and sinking down at the same time upon 
one of the large leathern chairs, she began to fan herself with her 
handkerchief, and complain of the heat in a most ladylike fashion 

In fact, Mistress Debbitch, while her exterior intimated a con- 
siderable change of condition for the better, and her countenance 
showed the less favourable effects of the twenty years which had 
passed ovei her head, was in mind and manners very much what she 
had been when she battled the opinions of Madam Ellesmere at 
Martindale Castle In a word, she was self-willed, obstinate, and 
coquetti^ as ever, otherwise no ill-disposed person Her present 
appearance was that of a woman of the better rank. From the 
sobriety of the fashion of her dress, and the uniformity of its colours. 
It was plain she belonged to some sect which condemned superfluous 
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gaiety in attire , but no rules, not those of a nunnery or of a quaker’s 
society, can prevent a little coquetry in that particular, where a 
woman is desirous of being supposed to retain some claim to personal 
attention All Mistress Deborah’s garments were so arranged as 
might best set off a good-looking woman, whose countenance 
indicated ease and good cheer — ^who called herself five-and-thirty, 
and was well entitled, if she had a mind, to call herself twelve or 
fifteen years older. 

Julian was under the necessity of enduring all her tiresome and 
fantastic airs, and awaiting with patience till had “ prinked her- 
self and pinned herself” — flung her hoods back, and drawn them 
forward — snuffed at a little bottle of essences, closed her eyes like a 
dying fowl — turned them up like a duck in a thunder-storm, when 
at length, having exhausted her round of minaudertes, she con- 
descended to open the conversation 

“ These walks will be the death of me,” she said, “ and all on 
Vour account, Master Julian Peveril, for if Dame Christian should 
learn that you have chosen to make your visits to her niece, I 
promise you Mistress Alice would be soon obliged to find other 
quarters, and so should I ” 

“ Come now. Mistress Deborah, be good-humoured,” said 
Julian, “consider, was not all this intimacy of ours of your own 
making ? Did you not make yourself known to me the very first 
time I strolled up this glen with my fishing-rod, and tell me that 
you were my former keeper, and that Alice had been my little 
playfellow ? And what could there be more natural, than that I 
should come back and see two such agreeable persons as often as I 
could ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Dame Deborah, “ but I did not bid you fall in love 
with us, though, or propose such a matter as marriage either to 
Alice or myself” 

“To do you justice, you never did, Deborah,” answered the 
youth; “ but what of that ? Such things will come out before one is 
aware. I am sure you must have heard such proposals fifty times 
when you least expected them ” 

“ Fie, fie, fie. Master Julian Peveril,” said the governante, “ I 
would have you to know that I have always so behaved myself, that 
the best of the land would have thought twice of it, and have very 
well considered both what he was going to say, and how he was 
going to say it, before he came out with such proposals to me ” 

“True, true, Mistress Deborah,” continued Julian, “but all 
the world have not your discretion Then Alice Bndgenorth is a 
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child — a mere child; and one always asks a baby to be one’s little 
wife, you know. Come, I know you will forgive me Thou wert 
ever the best-natured, kindest woman in the world, and you know 
you have said twenty times we were made for each other.” 

“ O no. Master Julian Peveril, no, no, no ^ ” ejaculated Deborah. 
“ I may indeed have said your estates were born to be united, and to 
be sure it is natural to me, that come of the old stock of the honest 
yeomanry of Peveril of the Peak’s estate, to wish that it was all 
•within the ring fence again, which sure enough it might be, were 
you to marry Alice Bndgenorth. But then there is the knight your 
father, and my lady your mother, and there is her father, that is 
half crazy with his religion , and her aunt, that wears eternal black 
program for that unlucky Colonel Christian, and there is the 
Countess of Derby, that would serve us all with the same sauce if we 
were thinking of any thing that would displease her And besides all 
that, you have broke your word with Mistress Alice, and every 
thing IS over between you , and I am of opinion it is quite right it 
should be all over. And perhaps it may be. Master Julian, that I 
should have thought so a long time ago, before a child like Alice put 
jt into my head , but I am so good-natured ” 

No flatterer like a lover, who wishes to carry his point 
“ You are the best-natured, kindest creature in the world, 
Deborah — But you have never seen the ring I bought for you at 
Pans. Nay, I will put it on your finger myself, — what I your foster- 
son, whom you loved so well, and took such care of >’ ” 

He easily succeeded in putting a pretty ring of gold, with a 
humorous affectation of gallantry, on the fat finger of Mistress 
Deborah Debbitch Hers was a soul of a kind often to be met with, 
both among the lower and higher vulgar, who, without being, on a 
broad scale, accessible to bribes or corruption, are nevertheless much 
attached to perquisites, and considerably biassed in their line of duty, 
though perhaps insensibly, by the love of petty observances, petty 
presents, and trivial compliments Mistress Debbitch turned the 
Xing round, and round, and round, and at length said, in a whisper, 
“ Well, Master Julian Peveril, it signifies nothing denying any 
thing to such a young gentleman as you, for young gentlemen are 
always so obstinate ' and so I may as well tell you, that M istress All ce 
walked back from Kirk-Truagh along with me, just now, and 
-entered the house at the same time with myself” 

“ Why did you not tell me so before ” said Julian, starting up, 
■“ where — where is she ? ” 

“ You had better ask why I tell you so now. Master Julian,” 
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said Dame Deborah, “ for, I promise you, it is against her express 
Commands; and I would not have told you, had you not looked so 
pitiful , — ^but as for seeing you, that she will not — and she is in her 
own bedroom, with a good oak door shut and bolted upon her — 
that is one comfort. — And so, as for any breach of trust on my part 
— I promise you the little saucy minx gives it no less name — it is 
quite impossible ” 

“ Do not say so, Deborah — only go — only try — tell her to hear 
me — tell her I have a hundred excuses for disobeying her com- 
mands — tell her I have no doubt to get over all obstacles at Martin- 
dale Castle ” 

“ Nay, I tell you it is all in vain,” replied the dame “ When I 
saw your cap and rod lying in the hall, I did but say, ‘ There he is 
again,’ and she ran up the stairs like a young deer, and I heard key 
turned, and bolts shot, ere I could say a single word to stop her — I 
marvel you heard her not ” 

“ It was because I am, as I ever was, an owl — a. di earning fool, 
who let all those golden minutes pass, which my luckless life holds 
out to me so rarely — Well — tell her I go — ^go for ever — ^go where 
she will hear no more of me — where no one shall hear more of me I ” 

“ O, the Father ' ” said the dame, “ hear how he talks ' — What 
will become of Sir Geoffrey, and your mother, and of me, and of the 
Countess, if you were to go so far as you talk of ^ And what would 
become of poor Alice too ' for I will be sworn she likes you better 
than she says, and I know she used to sit and look the way that you 
used to come up the stream, and now and then ask me if the morning 
were good for fishing And all the while you were on the Continent, 
as they call it, she scarcely smiled once, unless it was when she got 
two beautiful long letters about foreign parts ” 

“ Friendship, Dame Deborah — only fiiendship — cold and calm 
remembrance of one who, by your kind permission, stole in on your 
solitude now and then, with news from the living world without — 
Once, indeed, I thought — but it is all over — ^farewell ” 

So saying, he covered his face with one hand, and extended the 
other, in the act of bidding adieu to Dame Debbitch, whose kind 
heart became unable to withstand the sight of his affliction. 

“ Now, do not be in such haste,” she said, “ I will go up again, 
and tell her how it stands with you, and bring her down, if it is in 
woman’s power to do it ” 

And so saying, she left the apartment and ran up stairs 

Julian Peveril, meanwhile, paced the apartment in great agitation, 
waiting the success of Deborah’s intercession. — P event of the Peak, 
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28 The Arts of Keeping an Inn and Baiting a 
Presbyterian 

\After a miltiary muster at Clydesdale, followed by a sports 
festival {at which Henry Morton, of Mtlnwood, has won the contest 0} 
the Shooting of the Popinjay), some of the contestants retire to the village 
inn kept by Niel Plane, where a Royalist, Sergeant Bothwell, insists 
upon a stranger toasting the jirchhishop The reasons for the equivocal 
way in which he accepts the toast are that the Archbishop has just been 
murdered by religious fanatics , and that he {all unknown to the 
sergeant) is the redoubtable Covenanter, fohn Balfour of Burley, who 
led the assassins, and for whom there is soon a hue and cry Period, 

1679] 

. The cavalcade of horsemen on their road to the little 
borough-town were preceded by Niel Blane, the town-piper, mounted 
on his white galloway, armed with his dirk and broadsword, and 
bearing a chanter streaming with as many ribbons as would deck 
out SIX country belles for a fair or preaching Niel, a clean, tight, 
well-timbered, long-winded fellow, had gained the official situation 

of town-piper of by his merit, with all the emoluments thereof, 

namely, the Piper’s Croft, as it is still called, — a field of about an 
acre in extent, — five merks, and a new livery-coat of the town’s 
colours, yearly, some hopes of a dollar upon the day of the election 
of magistrates, providing the provost were able and willing to afford 
such a gratuity , and the privilege of paying, at all the respectable houses 
in the neighbourhood, an annual visit at spring-time, to rejoice their 
hearts with his music, to comfort his own with their ale and brandy, 
and to beg from each a modicum of seed-corn 

In addition to these inestimable advantages, Niel’s personal or 
professional accomplishments won the heart of a jolly widow, who 
then kept the principal change-house in the borough. Her former 
husband having been a strict Presbyterian, of such note that he 
usually went among his sect by the name of Gams the publican, 
many of the more rigid were scandalized by the profession of the 
successor whom his relict had chosen for a second helpmate As the 
brewst (or brewing) of the Howff retained, nevertheless, its un- 
rivalled reputation, most of the old customers continued to give it a 
preference The character of the new landlord, indeed, was of that 
accommodating kind which enabled him, by close attention to the 
helm, to keep his little vessel pretty steady, amid the contending 
tides of faction He was a good-humoured, shrewd, selfish sort of 
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fellow, indifferent alike to the disputes about Church and State, and 
only anxious to secure the good-will of customers of every descrip- 
tion. But his character, as well as the state of the country, will be 
best understood by giving the reader an account of the instructions 
which he issued to his daughter, a girl about eighteen, whom he was 
initiating in those cares which had been faithfully discharged by his 
wife until about six months before our story commences, when the 
honest woman had been carried to the kirkyard 

“ Jenny,” said Niel Blane, as the girl assisted to disencumber him 
of his bagpipes, “ this is the first day that ye are to take the place of 
your worthy mother in attending to the public a douce woman she 
was, civil to the customers, and had a good name wi’ Whig and T ory, 
baith up the street and down the street It will be hard for you to fill 
her place, especially on sic a thrang day as this, but Heaven’s will 
maun be obeyed Jenny, whatever Milnwood ca’s for, be sure he 
maun hae’t, for he’s the Captain o’ the Popinjay, and auld customs 
maun be supported , if he canna pay the lawing himsell, as I ken he’s 
keepit unco short by the head, I’ll find a way to shame it out o’ his 
uncle The curate is playing at dice wi’ Cornet Grahame Be 
eident and civil to them baith, — clergy and captains can gie an unco 
deal o’ fash in thae times, where they take an ill-will The dragoons 
will be crying for ale, and they wunna want it, and maunna want 
It they are unruly chields, but they pay ane some gate or other I 
gat the humle-cow, that’s the best in the byre, frae black Frank 
Inglis and Sergeant Bothwell for ten pund Scots, and they drank 
out the price at ae downsitting ” 

“ But, father,” interrupted Jenny, “ they say the twa reiving 
loons drave the cow frae the gudewife o’ Bell’s-moor, just because 
she gaed to hear a field-preaching ae Sabbath afternoon ” 

“ Whisht ’ ye silly tawpie,” said her father, “ we have naething 
to do how they come by the bestial they sell , be that atween them 
and their consciences Aweel, take notice, Jenny, of that dour, 
stour-looking carle that sits by the cheek o’ the ingle, and turns 
his back on a’ men. He looks like ane o’ the hill-folk, for I saw him 
startawee when he saw the red-coats,and I jalouse he wad hae liked 
to hae ridden by, but his horse (it’s a gude gelding) was ower sair 
travailed, he behoved to stop whether he wad or no. Serve him 
cannily, Jenny, and wi’ little din, and dinna bring the sodgers on 
him by speering ony questions at him, but let na him hae a room to 
himsell, they wad say we were hiding him For yoursell, Jenny, 
ye’ll be civil to a’ the folk, and take nae heed o’ ony nonsense and 
daffing the young lads may say t’ ye. F oik in the hostler line maun 
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put up wi’ muckle. Your mither, rest her saul, could pit up wi’ as 
muckle as maist women ; but aff hands is fair play, and if onybody be 
uncivil, ye may gie me a cry. Aweel, when the malt begins to get 
aboon the meal, they’ll begin to speak about government in Kirk and 
State, and then, Jenny, they are like to quarrel • let them be doing, — 
anger’s a drouthy passion, and the mair they dispute, the mair ale 
they’ll drink; but ye were best serve them wi’ a pint o’ the sma’ 
browst. It will heat them less, and they’ll never ken the difference.” 

“ But, Father,” said Jenny, “ if they come to lounder ilk ither, as 
they did last time, suldna I cry on you ? ” 

“ At no hand, Jenny, the redder gets aye the warst lick in the 
fray. If the sodgers draw their swords, ye’ll cry on the corporal and 
the guard. If the country folk tak the tangs and poker, ye’ll cry on 
the bailie and town-officers But in nae event cry on me, for I am 
wearied wi’ doudling the bag o’ wind a’ day, ana I am gaun to eat 
my dinner quietly in the spence And, now I think on’t, the Laird 
or Lickitup (that’s him that was the laird) was speering for sma’ 
drink and a saut herring gie him a pu’ be the sleeve, and round into 
his lug I wad be blithe o’ his company to dine wi’ me, he was a gude 
customer anes in a day, and wants naething but means to be a gude 
ane again, — he likes drink as weel as e’er he did And if ye ken ony 
puir body o’ our acquaintance that’s blate for want o’ siller, and has 
far to gang hame, ye needna stick to gie them a waught o’ drink and 
a bannock, we’ll ne’er miss’t, and it looks creditable in a house like 
ours And now, hinny, gang awa’ and serve the folk , but first bring 
me my dinner, and twa chappins o’ yill and the mutchkin stoup o’ 
brandy.” 

Having thus devolved his whole cares on Jenny as prime minister, 
Niel Blane and the ci-devant laird, once his patron, but now glad to 
be his trencher-companion, sate down to enjoy themselves for the 
remainder of the evening, remote from the bustle of the public 
room 

All in J enny’s department was in full activ ity The knights of the 
popinjay received and requited the hospitable entertainment of their 
captain, who, though he spared the cup himself, took care it should 
go round with due celerity among the rest, who might not have 
otherwise deemed themselves handwmely treated Their numbers 
melted away by degrees, and were at length diminished to four or 
rive, who began to talk of breaking up their party. At another table, 
at some distance, sat two of the dragoons whom Niel Blane had 
mentioned, — a sergeant and a private in the celebrated John 
Grahame of Claverhouse’s regiment of Life Guards Even the 
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non-commissioned officers and privates in these corps were not con- 
sidered as ordinary mercenaries, but rather approached to the rank 
of the French mousquetaires, being regarded in the light of cadets, 
who performed the duties of rank-and-file with the prospect of 
obtaining commissions in case of distinguishing themselves. 

Many young men of good families were to be found in the ranks, 
— a circumstance which added to the pride and self-consequence of 
these troops A remarkable instance of this occurred in the person 
of the non-commissioned officer in question. His real name was 
F rancis Stewart, but he was universally known by the appellation o>f 
Bothwell, being lineally descended from the last earl of that name, 
— not the infamous lover of the unfortunate Queen Mary, bui 
Francis Stewart, Earl of Bothwell, whose turbulence and repeated 
conspiracies embarrassed the early part of James Sixth’s reign, and 
who at length died in exile in great poverty The son of this earl 
had sued to Charles I for the restitution of part of his father’s for- 
feited estates, but the grasp of the nobles to whom they had been 
allotted was too tenacious to be unclenched The breaking out of the 
civil wars utterly ruined him, by intercepting a small pension which 
Charles I had allowed him, and he died in the utmost indigence 
His son, after having served as a soldier abroad and in Britain, and 
passed through several vicissitudes of fortune, was fain to content 
himself with the situation of a non-commissioned officer in the Life 
Guards, although lineally descended from the royal family, the 
father of the forfeited Earl of Bothwell having been a natural son 
of James VI. Great personal strength, and dexterity in the use of his 
arms, as well as the remarkable circumstances of his descent, had 
recommended this man to the attention of his officers But he par- 
took in a great degree of the licentiousness and oppressive disposition 
which the habit of acting as agents for Government in levying fines, 
exacting free quarters, and otherwise oppressing the Presbyterian 
recusants, had rendered too general among these soldiers. They 
were so much accustomed to such missions that they conceived 
themselves at liberty to commit all manner of license with impunity, 
as if totally exempted from all law and authority, excepting the com- 
mand of their officers. On such occasions Bothwell was usually the 
most forward 

It IS probable that Bothwell and his companions would not so long 
have remained quiet, but for respect to the presence of their cornet, 
who commanded the small party quartered in the borough, and who 
was engaged in a game at dice with the curate of the place But both 
of these being suddenly called from their amusement to speak with 
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the chief magistrate upon some urgent business, Bothwell was not 
long of evincing his contempt for the rest of the company. 

“Is It not a strange thing, Halliday,” he said to his comrade, 
“to see a set of bumpkins sit carousing here this whole evening, 
without having drank the king’s health ? ” 

“ They have drank the king’s health,’’ said Halliday. “ I heard 
that green kail-worm of a lad name his Majesty’s health.” 

“ Did he ? ” said Bothwell. “ Then, Tom, we’ll have them drink 
the Archbishop of St Andrews’ health, and do it on their knees 
too.” 

“ So we will, by G — said Halliday, “ and he that refuses it, 
we’ll have him to the guard-house, and teach him to ride the colt 
foaled of an acorn, with a brace of carabines at each foot to keep him 
steady.” 

“Right, Tom,” continued Bothwell, “and, to do all things 
in order. I’ll begin with that sulky blue-bonnet in the ingle- 
nook.” 

He rose accordingly, and taking his sheathed broadsword under 
his arm to support the insolence which he meditated, placed himself 
m front of the stranger noticed by Niel Blane in his admonitions to 
his daughter as being, m all probability, one of the hill-folk, or re 
fractory Presbyterians. 

“ I make so bold as to request of your precision, beloved,” said 
the trooper, in a tone of affected solemnity, and assuming the snuffle 
of a country preacher, “ that you will arise from your seat, beloved, 
and, having bent your hams until your knees do rest upon the floor, 
beloved, that you will turn over this measure (called by the profane 
a gill) of the comfortable creature, which the carnal denominate 
brandy, to the health and glorification of his Grace the Archbishop 
of St Andrews, the worthy primate of all Scotland ” 

All waited for the stranger’s answer His features, austere even 
to ferocity, with a cast of eye, which, without being actually oblique, 
approached nearly to a squint, and which gave a very sinister ex- 
pression to his countenance, joined to a frame, square, strong, and 
muscular, though something under the middle size, seemed to 
announce a man unlikely to understand rude jesting, or to receive 
insults with impunity. 

“ And what is the consequence,” said he, “ if I should not be dis- 
posed to comply with your uncivil request ? ” 

“ The consequence thereof, beloved,” said Bothwell, in the same 
tone of raillery, “ will be, firstly, that I will tweak thy proboscis, or 
nose, secondly, beloved, that I will administer my fist to thy dis- 
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torted visual optics; and will conclude, beloved, with a practical 
application of the flat of my sword to the shoulders of the recusant ” 
“ Is It even so ? ” said the stranger. “ Then give me the cup , ” 
and, taking it in his hand, he said, with a peculiar expression of voice 
and manner, “ The Archbishop of St. Andrews, and the place he 
now worthily holds, may each prelate in Scotland soon be as the 
Right Reverend James Sharpe > ” 

“ He has taken the test,” said Halliday, exultingly 
“ But with a qualification,” said Bothwell “ I don’t understand 
what the devil the crop-eared Whig means ” 

“ Come, gentlemen,” said Morton, who became impatient of 
their insolence, “ we are here met as good subjects, and on a merry 
occasion , and we have a right to expect we shall not be troubled with 
this sort of discussion ” 

Bothwell was about to make a surly answer, but Halliday re- 
minded him, in a whisper, that there were strict injunctions that the 
soldiers should give no offence to the men who were sent out to the 
musteis agreeably to the council’s orders So, after honouring 
Morton with a broad and fierce stare, he said, “ Well, Mr Popin- 
jay, I shall not disturb your reign, I reckon it will be out by twelve 
at night — Is It not an odd thing, Halliday,” he continued, addressing 
his companion, “ that they should make such a fuss about cracking 
off their birding-pieces at a mark which any woman or boy could hit 
at a day’s practice ? If Captain Popinjay, now, or any or his troop, 
would try a bout, either with the broadsword, backsword, single 
rapier, or rapier and dagger, for a gold noble, the first-drawn blood, 
there would be some soul in it, — or, zounds, would the bumpkins 
but wrestle, or pitch the bar, or put the stone, or throw the axle-tree, 
jf [touching the end of Morton’s sword scornfully with his toej 
they carry things about them that they are afraid to draw ” 

Morton’s patience and prudence now gave way entirely, and he 
was about to make a very angry answer to Bothwell’s insolent 
observations, when the stranger stepped forward 

“ This is my quarrel,” he said , ” and in the name of the good 
cause, I will see it out myself — Hark thee, friend,” to Bothwell, 
“ wilt thou wrestle a fall with me ? ” 

“ With my whole spirit, beloved,” answered Bothwell, “ yea, I 
will strive with thee to the downfall of one or both.” 

“ Then, as my trust is in Him that can help,” retorted his 
antagonist, “I will forthwith make thee an example to all such rail- 
ing Rabshakehs ” 

With that he dropped his coarse grey horseman’s coat from his 
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shoulders, and, extending his strong, brawny arms with a look oi 
determined resolution, he olFered himself to the contest. The 
soldier was nothing abashed by the muscular frame, broad chest, 
square shoulders, and hardy look of his antagonist, but, whistling 
with great composure, unbuckled his belt and laid aside his military 
coat. The company stood round them, anxious for the event. 

In the first struggle the trooper seemed to have some advantage, 
and also in the second, though neither could be considered as 
decisive. But it was plain he had put his whole strength too suddenly 
forth against an antagonist possessed of great endurance, skill, 
vigour, and length of wind In the third close the countryman lifted 
his opponent fairly from the floor, and hurled him to the ground with 
such violence that he lay for an instant stunned and motionless His 
comrade Halliday immediately drew his sword “ You have killed 
my sergeant,” he exclaimed to the victorious wrestler, “ and by all 
that is sacred you shall answer it • ” 

“ Stand back ' ” cried Morton and his companions, “ it was all 
fair play; your comrade sought a fall, and he has got it.” 

“ That IS true enough,” said Bothwell, as he slowly rose, “ put 
up your bilbo, Tom I did not think there was a crop-ear of them 
all could have laid the best cap and feather in the King’s Life Guards 
on the floor of a rascally change-house — Hark ye, friend, give me 
your hand ” The stranger held out his hand “ I promise you,” 
said Bothwell, squeezing his hand very hard, “ that the time will 
come when we shall meet again, and try this game over in a more 
earnest mannei ” 

“ And I’ll promise you,” said the stranger, returning the grasp 
with equal firmness, “ that when we next meet, I will lay your head 
as low as it lay even now, when you shall lack the power to lift it up 
again ” 

“ Well, beloved,” answered Bothwell, “ if thou be’st a Whig, 
thou art a stout and a brave one, and so good-even to thee — Hadst 
best take thy nag before the cornet makes the round , for, I promise 
thee, he has stayed less suspicious-looking persons ” 

The stranger seemed to think that the hint was not to be neg- 
lected; he flung down his reckoning, and going into the stable, 
saddled and brought out a powerful black horse, now recruited by 
rest and forage — Old Mortality. 
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29. A Banquet — or ’tis a Hundred & Eighty-Seven 
Years Since 

[Edward IV averley has arrived at Tully-Veolan on hts memorable 
visit to its owner, the Baron, Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, an old 
friend of Str Edward Waverley Period, Locality, Scotland.'\ 

, But once again ye are most heartily welcome to my poor 
house of Tully-Veolan I Hie to the house, Rose, and see that 
Alexander Saunderson looks out the old Chateau Margoux, which I 
sent from Bourdeaux to Dundee in the year 1713 ” 

Rose tripped off demurely enough till she turned the first corner, 
and then ran with the speed of a fairy, that she might gain leisure, 
after discharging her father’s commission, to put her own dress in 
order, and produce all her little finery, — an occupation for which the 
approaching dinner-hour left but limited time 

“ We cannot rival the luxuries of your English table. Captain 
Waverley, or give you the epuhe lautiores of Waverley Honour, — I 
say ‘ epulae ’ rather than ‘ prandium,’ because the latter phrase is 
popular ‘ Epulae ad senatum, prandium vero ad populum attinet,’ 
says Suetonius Tranquillus But I trust ye will applaud my Bour- 
deaux, — e'est des doux oreiUes, as Captain Vinsauf used to say , 
vtnum prtma notte, the Principal of St Andrews denominated it. 
And, once more. Captain Waverley, right glad am I that ye are here 
to drink the best my cellar can make forthcoming ” 

This speech, with the necessary interjectional answers, continued 
from the lower alley, where they met, up to the door of the house, 
where four or five servants in old-fashioned liveries, headed by 
Alexander Saunderson, the butler, who now bore no token of the 
sable stains of the garden, received them in grand costume , — 


In an old hall hung round with pikes and with bows, 

With old bucklers and cor»clets that had borne many shrewd blows 

With much ceremony, and still more real kindness, the Baron, with- 
out stopping in any intermediate apartment, conducted his guest 
through several into the great dining-parlour, wainscoted with black 
oak, and hung round with the pictures of his ancestry, where a table 
was set forth in form for six persons, and an old-fashioned beaufet 
displayed all the ancient and massive plate of the Bradwardine 
family A bell was now heard at the head of the avenue , for an old 
man, who acted as porter upon gala dajrs, had caught the alarm 
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given by Waverley’s arrival, and, repairing to his post, announced 
the arrival of other guests 

These, as the Baron assured his young friend, were very estimable 
persons “ There was the young Laird of Balmawhapple, a Falconer 
by surname, of the house of Glenfarquhar, given right much to 
field-sports , — gaudet equts et canibus , — but a very discreet young 
gentleman. Then there was the Laird of Killancureit, who had de- 
voted his leisure until tillage and agriculture, and boasted himself to 
be possessed of a bull of matchless merit, brought from the county of 
Devon (the Damnonia of the Romans, if we can trust Robert of 
Cirencester) He is, as ye may well suppose from such a tendency, 
but of yeoman extraction , — servahit odorem testa dtu, and I believe, 
between ourselves, his grandsire was from the wrong side of the 
Border, — one Bullsegg, who came hither as a steward, or bailiff, or 
ground-officer, or something in that department, to the last Girnigo 
of Killancureit, who died of an atrophy After his master’s death, 
sir, — ye would hardly believe such a scandal, — but this Bullsegg, 
being portly and comely of aspect, intermarried with the lady 
dowager, who was young and amorous, and possessed himself of the 
estate, which devolved on this unhappy woman by a settlement of 
her umwhile husband, in direct contravention of an unrecorded 
taillie, and to the prejudice of the disponer’s own flesh and blood, in 
the person of his natural heir and seventh cousin, Girnigo of 
Tipperhewit, whose family was so reduced by the ensuing lawsuit, 
that his representative is now serving as a private gentleman- 
sentinel in the Highland Black Watch But this gentleman, Mr 
Bullsegg of Killancureit that now is, has good blood in his veins by 
the mother and grandmother, who were both of the family of 
Pickletillim, and he is well liked and looked upon, and knows his 
own place And God forbid, Captain Waverley, that we of irie- 
proachable lineage should exult over him, when it may be that in 
the eighth, ninth, or tenth generation his progeny may rank, in a 
manner, with the old gentry of the country. Rank and ancestry, 
sir, should be the last words in the mouths of us of unblemished race, 
— vine ea nostra voco, as Naso saith. There is, besides, a clergyman 
of the true (though suffering) Episcopal Church of Scotland He 
was a confessor in her cause after the year 1715, when a Whiggish 
mob destroyed his meeting-house, tore his surplice, and plundered his 
dwelling-house of four silver spoons, intromitting iso with his 
mart and his meal-ark, and with two barrels, one of single, and one 
of double ale, besides three bottles of brandy My baron-bailie and 
doer, Mr. Duncan Macwheeble, is the fourth on our list. There is 
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a question, owing to the incertitude of ancient orthography, 
whether he belongs to the clan of Wheedle or of Quibble , but both 
have produced persons eminent in the law ” 

As such he described them by person and name , 

They entered, and dinner was served as they came 

The entertainment was ample, and handsome according to the 
Scotch ideas of the period, and the guests did great honour to it. 
The Baron ate like a famished soldier, the Laird of Balmawhapple 
like a spiortsman, Bullsegg of Killancureit like a farmer, Waverley 
himself like a traveller, and Bailie Macwheeble like all four to- 
gether , though, either out of more respect, or in order to preserve 
that proper declination of person which showed a sense that he was 
in the presence of his patron, he sat upon the edge of his chair, 
placed at three feet distance from the table, and achieved a commu- 
nication with his plate by projecting his person towards it in a line 
which obliqued from the bottom of his spine, so that the person who 
sat opposite to him could only see the foretop of his riding periwig 
This stooping position might have been inconvenient to another 
person , but long habit made it, whether seated or walking, perfectly 
easy to the worthy Bailie In the latter posture it occasioned, no 
doubt, an unseemly projection of the person towards those who 
happened to walk behind, but those being at all times his inferiors 
(for Mr Macwheeble was very scrupulous in giving place to all 
others), he cared very little what inference of contempt or slight 
regard they might derive from the circumstance. Hence, when he 
waddled across the court to and from his old gray pony, he somewhat 
resembled a turnspit walking upon its hind legs 

The nonjuring clergyman was a pensive and interesting old man, 
with much the air of a sufferer for conscience’ sake He was one 
of those, 

Who, uncftpnvttf, cheir bcne/ice for&ook 

for this whim, when the Baron was out of hearing, the Bailie used 
sometimes gently to rally Mr Rubrick, upbraiding him with the 
nicety of his scruples Indeed, it must be owned that he himself, 
though at heart a keen partisan of the exiled family, had kept pretty 
fair with all the different turns of state in his time, so that Davie 
Gellatley once described him as a particularly good man, who had a 
very quiet and peaceful conscience, that never dtd him any harm, 
when the dinner was removed, the Baron announced the health 
of the king, politely leaving to the consciences of his guests to drink 
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to the sovereign de facte or de jure, as their politics inclined. The 
conversation now became general; and shortly afterwards Miss 
Bradwardine, who had done the honours with natural grace and 
simplicity, retired, and was soon followed by the clergyman. Among 
the rest of the party, the wine, which fully justified the encomiums 
of the landlord, flowed freely round, although Waveiley, with some 
difficulty, obtained the privilege of sometimes neglecting the glass. 
At length, as the evening grew more late, the Baron made a private 
signal to M r Saunders Saunderson, or, as he facetiously denominated 
him, Alexander ah Alexandre, who left the room with a nod, and 
soon after returned, his grave countenance mantling with a solemn 
and mysterious smile, and placed before his master a small oaken 
casket, mounted with brass ornaments of curious form The Baron, 
drawing out a private key, unlocked the casket, raised the lid, and 
produced a golden goblet of a singular and antique appearance, 
moulded into the shape of a rampant bear, which the owner regaided 
with a look of mingled reverence, pride, and delight that irresist- 
ibly reminded Waverley of Ben Jonson’s Tom Otter, with his 
Bull, Horse, and Dog, as that wag wittily denominated his chief 
carousing cups But Mr Bradwardine, turning towards him with 
complacency, requested him to observe this curious relic of the olden 
time 

“ It represents,” he said, “ the chosen crest of our family, — a 
bear, as ye observe, and rampant; because a good herald will depict 
every animal in its noblest posture, — as a horse salient, a greyhound 
currant, and, as may be inferred, a ravenous animal in actu ferociort, 
or in a voracious, lacerating, and devouring posture Now, sir, we 
hold this most honourable achievement by the wappenbnef, or con- 
cession of arms, of F rederick Redbeard, Emperor of Germany, to 
my predecessor, Godmund Bradwardine, it being the crest of a 
gigantic Dane whom he slew in the lists in the Holy Land on a 
quarrel touching the chastity of the emperor’s spouse or daughter, 
tradition saith not precisely which, and thus, as Virgilius hath it — 

Mutemus chpcos, Danaiimquc imigmi nobis 

Aptemus 

Then for the cup, Captain Waverley, it was wrought by the com- 
mand of St. Duthac, Abbot of Aberbrothock, for behoof of another 
baron of the house of Bradwardine, who had valiantly defended the 
patrimony of that monastery against certain encroaching nobles. It 
IS properly termed the Blessed Bear of Bradwardine (though old Dr. 
Doubleit used jocosely to call it Ursa Major), and was supposed, in 
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old and Catholic times, to be invested with certain properties of a 
mystical and supernatural quality. And though I give not in to such 
antlta^ it is certain it has always been esteemed a solemn standard cup 
and heirloom of our house , nor is it ever used but upon seasons of 
high festival, and such I hold to be the arrival of the heir of Sir 
Everard under my roof, and I devote this draught to the health and 
prosperity of the ancient and highly- to-be-honoured house of 
Waverley ” 

During this long harangue he carefully decanted a cobwebbed 
bottle of claret into the goblet, which held nearly an English pint, 
and at the conclusion, delivering the bottle to the butler, to be held 
carefully in the same angle with the horizon, he devoutly quaffed off 
the contents of the Blessed Bear of Bradwardine 

Edward with horror and alarm beheld the animal making his 
rounds, and thought with great anxiety upion the appropriate motto, 
“ Beware the Bear,” but at the same time plainly foresaw that as 
none of the guests scrupled to do him this extraordinary honour, a 
refusal on his part to pledge their courtesy would be extremely ill 
received. Resolving, therefore, to submit to this last pieceof tyranny, 
and then to quit the table if possible, and confiding in the strength 
of his constitution, he did justice to the company in the contents of 
the Blessed Bear, and felt less inconvenience fiom the draught than 
he could possibly have expected The otJiers, whose time had been 
more actively employed, began to show symptoms of innovation, — 
“ the good wine did its good office.” * The frost of etiquette and 
pride of birth began to give way before the genial blessings of this 
benign constellation, and the formal appellatives with which the 
three dignitaries had hitherto addressed each other were now 
familiarly abbreviated into Tully, Bally, and Killie. When a few 
rounds had passed, the two latter, after whispering together, craved 
permission (a joyful hearing for Edwardj to ask the grace-cup This, 
after some delay, was at length produced, and Waverley concluded 
the orgies of Bacchus were terminated for the evening. He was 
never more mistaken in his life 

As the guests had left their horses at the small inn, or change-house, 
as It was called, of the village, the Baron could not, in politeness, 
avoid walking with them up the avenue, and Waverley, from the 
same motive, and to enjoy, after this feverish revel, the cool summer 
evening, attended the party But when they arrived at Luckie Mac- 
leary’s, the lairds of Balmawhapple and Killancureit declared their 
determination to acknowledge their sense of the hospitality of T ully- 

* Southey’s Madoc 
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Vcolan by partaking, with their entertainer and his guest, Captain 
Waverley, what they technically called deoch an doruis^ a stirrup- 
cup to the honour of the Baron’s roof-tree. 

It must be noticed that the Bailie, knowing by experience that 
the day’s jovialty, which had been hitherto sustained at the expense 
of his patron, might terminate partly at his own, had mounted his 
spavined gray pony, and, between gaiety of heart and alarm for 
being hooked into a reckoning, spurred him into a hobbling canter 
(a trot was out of the question), and had alrea^ cleared the village. 
The others entered the change-house, leading Edward in unresisting 
subnrussion, for his landlord whispered him that to demur to such an 
overture would be construed into a high misdemeanour against the 
leges convtviales^ or regulations of genial compotation W idow Mac- 
leary seemed to have expected this visit, — as well she might, for it 
was the usual consummation of merry bouts, not only at Tully- 
Veolan, but at most other gentlemen’s houses in Scotland Sixty 
Years Since, The guests thereby at once acquitted themselves of 
their burden of gratitude for their entertainer’s kindness, en- 
couraged the trade of his change-house, did honour to the place 
which afforded harbour to their horses, and indemnified them- 
selves for the previous restraints imposed by private hospitality by 
spending what Falstaff calls the sweet of the night in the genial 
license of a tavern 

Accordingly, in full expectation of these distinguished guests, 
Luckie Macleary had swept her house for the first time this fort- 
night, tempered her turf-fire to such a heat as the season required in 
her damp hovel even at midsummer, set forth her deal table newly 
washed, propped its lame foot with a fragment of turf, arranged four 
or five stools of huge and clumsy form upon the sites which best 
suited the inequalities of her clay floor, and having, moreover, put 
on her clean toy, rokelay, and scarlet plaid, gravely awaited the 
arrival of the company, in full hope of custom and profit. When 
they were seated under the sooty rafters of Luckie Macleary’s only 
apartment, thickly tapestried with cobwebs, their hostess, who had 
already taken her cue from the Laird of Balmawhapple, appeared 
with a huge pewter measuring-pot, containing at least three English 
quarts, familiarly denominated “ a Tappit Hen,” and which, in the 
language of the hostess, “ reamed ” (» r , mantled) with excellent 
claret just drawn from the cask 

It was soon plain that what crumbs of reason the Bear had not 
devoured, were to be picked up by the Hen , but the confusion which 
appeared to prevail favoured Edward’s resolution to evade the gaily 
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circling gl^. The others began to talk thick and at once, each per- 
forming his own part in the conversation, without the least respect 
to his neighbour. The Baron of Bradwardine sung F rench chansons 
d botre and spouted pieces of Latin ; Killancureit tSked, in a steady, 
unalterable dull key, of top-dressing and bottom-dressing,* and 
year-olds, and gimmers, and dmmonts, and stots, and runts, and 
kyloes, and a proposed Turnpike Act, while Balmawhapple, in 
notes exalted above both, extolled his horse, his hawks, and a grey- 
hound called Whistler. In the middle of this dm the Baron re- 
peatedly implored silence, and when at length the instinct of polite 
discipline so far prevailed that for a moment he obtained it, he 
hastened to beseech their attention “ unto a military ariette which 
was a particular fevourite of the Mardchal Due de Berwick , ” 
then, imitating, as well as he could, the manner and tone of a 
French mousquetaire, he immediately commenced, — 

Mon cosur volagc, dit die, 

N’est pas pour vous, gargon , 

Est pour un homme dc guerre, 

Qui a baibc au menton 

Lon, Lon, Landon 
Qui port chapeau ^ plume, 

Soulier k rouge talon, 

Qui joue de la flute, 

AudSt de violon 

Lon, Lon, Landon 

Balmawliapple could hold no longer, but broke in with what he 
called a d — d good song, composed by Gibby Gaethroughwi’t, 
the piper of Cupar, and without wasting more time, struck up, — 

It’s Up Glcnbarchan’s braes 1 gaed, 

And o’er the bent of KiUiebnad, 

And mony a weary cast I made, 

To cuittlc the moor-fowl’s tail f 

The Baron, whose voice was drowned in the louder and more 
obstreperous strains of BaJmawhappJe, now dropped the competition, 
but continued to hum “ Lon, Lon, Landon,” and to regard the 
successful candidate for the attention of the company with an eye of 
disdain, while Balmawhapple proceeded, — 

If up a bonme black-cock should spnng, 

To whistle him down wi’ a slug in his wing, 

And strap him on Co my lunaie string, 

Right seldom would 1 fail 

* Thu has been censured as an anachronism , and it must be confessed that agnculturc 
of this hnd was unknown to the Scotch Sixty Years since 

t Suum cutque This snatch of a ballad was composed by Andrew MacDonald, Uic 
ingemoui and unfortunate author of ** Vimoada " 
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After an ineffectual attempt to recover the second verse, he sung the 
first over again ; and, in prosecution of his triumph, declared there 
was “ more sense in that than in all the derry-dongs of France, and 
Fifeshire to the boot of it ” The Baron only answered with a long 
pinch of snuff and a glance of infinite contempt. But those noble 
allies, the Bear and the Hen, had emancipated the young laird from 
the habitual reverence in which he held Bradwardine at other times. 
He pronounced the claret “ shilpit,” and demanded brandy with 
great vociferation. It was brought, and now the Demon of Politics 
envied even the harmony arising from this Dutch concert, merely 
because there was not a wrathful note in the strange compound of 
sounds which it produced Inspired by her, the Laird of Balma- 
whapple, now superior to the nods and winks with which the Baron 
of Bradwardine, in delicacy to Edward, had hitherto checked his 
entering upon political discussion, demanded a bumper, with the 
lungs of a Stentor, “ to the little gentleman in black velvet who did 
such service in 1702, and may the white horse break his neck over 
a mound of his making ' ” 

Edward was not at that moment clear-headed enough to re- 
member that King William’s fall, which occasioned his death, was 
said to be owing to his horse stumbling at a mole-hill, yet felt in- 
clined to take umbrage at a toast which seemed, from the glance of 
Balmawhapple’s eye, to have a peculiar and uncivil reference to the 
government which he scived But ere he could interfere, the Baron 
of Bradwardine had taken up the quarrel “ Sir,” he said, “ what- 
ever my sentiments, tanquam prtvatus^ may be in such matters, I 
shall not tamely endure your saying anything that may impinge 
upon the honourable feelings of a gentleman under my roof. Sir, if 
you have no respect for the laws of urbanity, do ye not respect the 
military oath, the sacramentum mihtare^ by which every officer is 
bound to the standards under which he is enrolled ? Look at Titus 
Livius, what he says of those Roman soldiers who were so unhappy 
as exuere sacramentum^ — to renounce their legionary oath But you 
are ignorant, sir, alike of ancient history and modern courtesy ” 

“ Not so Ignorant as ye would pronounce me,” roared Balma- 
whapple “ I ken weel that you mean the Solemn League and 
Covenant , but if a’ the Whigs in hell had taken the ” 

Here the Baron and Waverley both sjxike at once, the former 
calling out, “ Be silent, sir > Ye not only show your ignorance, but 
disgrace your native country before a stranger and an Englishman , ” 
and Waverley at the same moment entreating Mr. Bradwardine to 
permit him to reply to an affront which seemed levelled at him 
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personally. But the Baron was exalted by wine, wrath, and scorn 
above all sublunary considerations. 

“ I crave you to be hushed, Captain Waverley ; you are elsewhere, 
peradventure, sui jurts^ — forisfiimihated, that is, and entitled, it may 
be, to think and resent for yourself, but in my domain, in this poor 
Barony of Bradwardine, and under this roof, which is quast mine, 
being held by tacit relocation by a tenant at will, I am in loco parentis 
To you, and bound to see you scathless And for you, Mr Falconer 
of Balmawhapple, I warn ye, let me see no more aberrations from 
the paths of good manners ” 

“ And I tell you, Mr Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, of Brad- 
wardine and Tully-Veolan,” retorted the sportsman, in huge dis- 
dain, “ that I’ll make a moor-cock of the man that refuses my toast, 
whether it be a crop-eared English Whig wi’ a black ribbon at 
his lug, or ane wha deserts his am friends to claw favour wi’ the 
rats of Hanover ” 

In an instant both rapiers were brandished, and some desperate 
passes exchanged Balmawhapple was young, stout, and active, but 
the Baron, infinitely more master of his weapon, would, like Sir 
Toby Belch, have tickled his opponent other gates than he did, had 
he not been under the influence of Ursa Major 

Edward rushed forward to interfere between the combatants , but 
the prostrate bulk of the Laird of Killancureit, over which he 
stumbled, intercepted his passage How Killancureit happened to be 
in this recumbent posture at so interesting a moment, was never 
accurately known. Some thought he was about to ensconce himself 
under the table, he himself alleged that he stumbled in the act of 
lifting a joint-stool, to prevent mischief, by knocking down Balma- 
whapple Be that as it may, if readier aid than either his or Waver- 
Ity’s had not interposed, theie would certainly have been bloodshed. 
But the well-known clash of swords, which was no stranger to her 
dwelling, aroused Luckie Macleary as she sat quietly beyond the 
liallan, or earthen partition of the cottage, with eyes employed on 
Boston’s “ Crook of the Lot,” while her ideas were engaged m sum- 
ming up the reckoning She boldly rushed in, with the shrill ex- 
postulation, “ Wad their honours slay ane another there, and bring 
discredit on an honest widow-woman’s house, when there was a’ 
the lee-Jand in the country to fight upon ? ” a remonstrance which 
she seconded by flinging her plaid with great dexterity over the 
weapons of the combatants The servants by this time rushed in, 
and being, by great chance, tolerably sober, separated the incensed 
opponents, with the assistance of Edward and Killancureit The 
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latter led off Balmawhapple, cursing, swearing, and vowing revenge 
against every Whig, Presbyterian, and faiwtic in Enpand and 
Scotland, from John-o’-Groat’s to the Land’s End, and with 
difl&culty got him. to horse. Our hero, with the assistance of 
Saunders Gunderson, escorted the Baron of Bradwardine to his own 
dwelling, but could not prevail upon him to retire to bed untd he 
had made a long and learned apology for the events of the evening, 
of which, however, there was not a word intelligible, except some- 
thing about the Centaurs and the Lapithae. — JVaverley. 

30. POTAGE A LA Meg MeRRILIES DE DeRNCLEUGH 

[Domime Sampson, formerly schoolmaster and tutor to the lost son of 
the late Bertram Godfrey, Latrd of Ellangowan [see initial note to 
Selection 17), visits the scene of the child's disappearance , and finds 
himself at the abode — in a ruined tower — of Meg Merrilies, gipsy and 
reputed witch, who plays a considerable part in the discovery of the 
long-missing heir, Harry Bertram JVhen Harry comes into his 
possessions, the poor beloved Dominie is provided with a snug 
chamber called Mr, Sampson's apartment Period, Locality, 

Scotland ] 

. . Now, It must be confessed that our friend Sampson, 

although a profound scholar and mathematician, had not travelled 
so far in philosophy as to doubt the reality of witchcraft or appari- 
tions. Born, indeed, at a time when a doubt in the existence of 
witches was interpreted as equivalent to a justification of their 
infernal practices, a belief of such legends had been impressed upon 
the Dominie as an article indivisible from his religious faith, and 
perhaps it would have been equally difficult to have induced him to 
doubt the one as the other With these feelings, and in a thick, 
misty day which was already drawing to its close, Dominie Sampson 
did not pass the Kaim of Derncleugh without some feelings of tacit 
horror 

What, then, was his astonishment, when, on passing the door, — 
that door which was supposed to have been placed there by one of 
the latter Lairds of Ellangowan to prevent presumptuous strangers 
from incurring the dangers of the haunted vault, that door, supposed 
to be always locked, and the key of which was popularly said to be 
deposited with the presbytery, — that door, that very door, opened 
suddenly, and the figure of Meg Merrilies, well known, though not 
seen for many a revolving year, was placed at once before the eyes of 
the startled Dominie' She stood immediately before him in the 
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foot-path, confronting him so absolutely that he could not avoid her 
except by feirly turning back, which rns manhood prevented him 
from thinking of. 

“ I kenn’d ye wad be here,” she said, with her harsh and hollow 
voice. “ I ken wha ye seek; but ye maun do my bidding.” 

“ Get thee behind me ■ ” said the alarmed Dominie. “ Avoid ye > 
Conjuro te, scelestissima, nequissima, spurcissima, iniquissima, 
atque miserrima, — conjuro tel ” 

Meg stood her ground against this tremendous volley of super- 
latives, which Sampson hawked up from the pit of his stomadi, and 
hurled at her in thunder ” Is the carl daft,” she said, “ wi’ his 
glamour ? ” 

“ Conjuro,” continued the Dominie, “ abjuro, contestor, atque 
viriliter impero tibi I ” 

“ What, in the name of Sathan,are ye feared for, wi’ your French 
gibberish, that would make a dog sick ' Listen, ye stickit stibbler, to 
what I tell ye, or ye sail rue it while there’s a limb o’ ye hings to 
anither ' Tell Colonel Mannering that I ken he’s seeking me. He 
kens, and I ken, that the blood will be wiped out, and the lost will 
be found, 

And Bertram’s right and Bertram’s might 
Shall meet on Ellangowan height 

Hae, there’s a letter to him , I was gaun to send it in another way I 
canna write mysell, but I hae them that will baith write and read, 
and ride and nn for me. Tell him the time’s coming now, and the 
weird’s dreed, and the wheel’s turning. Bid him look at the stars as 
he has looked at them before Will ye mind a’ this ? ” 

“ Assuredly,” said the Dominie, “ I am dubious, for, woman, I 
am perturbed at thy words, and my flesh quakes to hear thee.” 

“ They ’ll do you nae ill, though, and maybe muckle gude.” 

“ Avoid ye * I desire no good that comes by unlawful means ” 

“ Fule-body that thou art,” said Meg, stepping up to him with a 
frown of indignation that made her dark eyes flash like lamps from 
under her bent brows, — “ F ule-body 1 if I meant ye wrang, couldna 
I clod ye ower that craig, and wad man ken how ye cam by your 
end mair than Frank Kennedy I* Hear ye that, ye worricow ? ” 

“ In the name of all that is good,” said the Dominie, recoiling, and 
pointing his long, pewter-headed walking cane like a Javelin at the 
supposed sorceress, — “ in the name of all that is good, bide off 
hands' I will not be handled. Woman, stand off, upon thine own 
proper peril 1 Desist, I say, — I am strong, lo, I will resist ! ” Here 
his speech was cut short, for Meg, armed with supernatural strength 
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(as the Dominie asserted), broke in upon his guard, put by a thrust 
which he made at her with his cane, and lifted him into the vault, 
“ as easily,” said he, “ as I could sway a Kitchen’s Atlas.” 

“ Sit down there,” she said, pushing the half-throttled preacher 
with some violence against a broken chair, — “ sit down there, and 
gather your wind and your senses, ye black barrow-tram o’ the kirk 
that ye are. Are ye fou, or fasting ^ ” 

“ Fasting — from all but sin,” answered the Dominie, who, 
recovering his voice, and finding his exorcisms only served to 
exasperate the intractable sorceress, thought it best to affect com- 
plaisance and submission, inwardly conning over, however, the 
wholesome conjurations which he durst no longer utter aloud But 
as the Dominie’s brain was by no means equal to carry on two trains 
of ideas at the same time, a word or two of his mental exercise some- 
times escaped, and mingled with his uttered speech in a manner 
ludicrous enough, especially as the poor man shrunk himself to- 
gether after every escape of the kind, from terror of the effect it 
might produce upon the irritable feelings of the witch 

Meg, in the mean while, went to a great black caldron that was 
boiling on a fire on the floor, and, lifting the lid, an odour was 
diffused through the vault which, if the vapours of a witch’s caldion 
could in aught be trusted, promised better things than the hell-broth 
which such vessels are usually supposed to contain It was, in fact, 
the savour of a goodly stew, composed of fowls, hares, partridges, and 
moor-game, boiled in a large mess with potatoes, onions, and leeks, 
and, from the size of the caldron, appeared to be piepared for half-a- 
dozen of people at least 

“ So ye hae eat nacthing a’ day ^ ” said Meg, heaving a large 
portion of this mess into a brown dish, and strewing it savourily with 
salt and pepper * 

“ Nothing,” answered the Dominie — “ scelestissima ^ — that is — 
gudewife.” 

“ Hae then,” said she, placing the dish before him, “ there’s 
what will warm your heart ” 

* “ To the admirers of good citing, gypsy cookery seems to have little to recommend 
It I can assure you, howe\ er, that the cook of a nobleman of high distinction, a person 
who never reads even a novel without an eye to the enlargement of the cuhnaiy science, 
has added to tlie Almanach des Gourmands a certain Fotage d lo. Meg Merrtltes de 
DerncUugb^ consisting of game and poultry of ah kinds, stewed with vegetables into a 
soup, which rivals in savour and richness the gallant messes of Camacho’s wedding, and 
which the Baron of Bradwardine would certainly have reckoned among the Epnla 
lauMres'* (Blackxood*5 Magazine^ April iSiy) The artist alluded to in this passage 
IS Monsieur Florence, cook to Henry and Charles,* late Dukes of Buccleuch, and^of 
high distinction in his profession 
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“ I do not hunger — malefica — that is to say, Mrs. Merrilies! ” 
for he said unto himself, “ The savour is sweet, but it hath been 
cooked by a Canidia or an Encthoe.” 

“ If ye dinna eat instantly, and put some saul in ye, by the bread 
and the salt. I’ll put it down your throat wi’ the cutty spoon, 
scauldine as it is, and whether ye will or no Gape, sinner, and 
swallow ' ” 

Sampson, afraid of eye of newt and toe of frog, tigers’ chaudrons 
and so forth, had determined not to venture, but the smell of the 
stew was fast melting his obstinacy, which flowed from his chops as 
It were in streams of water, and the witch’s threats decided him to 
feed. Hunger and fear are excellent casuists 

“ Saul,” said Hunger, “ feasted with the witch of Endor ” “And,” 
quoth Fear, “ the salt which she sprinkled upon the food showeth 
plainly it is not a necromantic banquet, in which that seasoning 
never occurs ” “ And besides,” says Hunger, after the first spoonful, 
“ It IS savoury and refreshing viands ” 

“ So ye like the meat ^ ” said the hostess 

“Yea,” answered the Dominie, “and I give thee thanks — 
scelerattsstma ^ — which means — Mrs Margaret ” 

“ Aweel, eat your fill, but an ye kenn’d how it was gotten, ye 
maybe wadna like it sae weel ” Sampson’s spoon dropped, in the 
act of conveying its load to his mouth “ There’s been mony a 
moonlight watch to bring a’ that trade thegither,” continued Meg, 
“ the folk that are to eat that dinner thought little o’ your game- 
laws ” 

“ Is that all ? ” thought Sampson, resuming his spoon, and 
shovelling away manfully, “ I will not lack my food upon that 
argument ” 

“ Now, ye maun tak a dram ” 

“ I will,” quoth Sampson “ Cotijuro te, — that is, I thank you 
heartily, ” for he thought to himself, “ in for a penny, in for a 
pound, ” and he fairly drank the witch’s health in a cupful of brandy 
When he had put this cope-stone upon Meg’s good cheer, he felt, as 
he said, “ mightily elevated, and afraid of no evil which could befall 
unto him.” 

“ Will ye remember my errand now ^ ” said Meg Meiiilies “ I 
ken by the cast o’ your ee that ye’re anither man than when you cam 
in.” 

“ I will, Mrs. Margaret,” repeated Sampson, stoutly, “ I will 
deliver unto him the sealed yepistle, and will add what you please to 
send by word of mouth ” 
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“ Then I’ll make it short,” says Meg. “ Tell him to look at the 
stars without fiiil this night, and to do what I desire him in that 
letter, as he would wish 

That Bertram’s right and Bertram’i might 
Should meet on Ellangowan height. 

I have seen him twice when he saw na mej I ken when he was in 
this country first, and I ken what’s brought him back again. Up, 
an’ to the gate, ye’re ower lang here, — follow me.” 

Sampson followed the sibyl accordingly, who guided him about 
a quarter of a mile through the woods, by a shorter cut than he 
could have found for himself, they then entered upon the common, 
Meg still marching before him at a great pace, until she gained the 
top of a small hillock which overhung the road. 

“ Here,” she said, “ stand still here Look how the setting sun 
breaks through yon cloud that’s been darkening the lift a’ day. See 
where the first stream o’ light fa’s, — it’s upon Donagild’s round 
tower, the auldest tower in the Castle o’ Ellangowan That’s no for 
naething I See as it’s glooming toseaward abune yon sloop in the bay, 
— that’s no for naething neither. Here I stood on this very spot,” 
said she, drawing herself up, so as not to lose one hair-breadth of 
her uncommon height, and stretching out her long, sinewy arm 
and clenched hand, — “ Here I stood, when I tauld the last Laird 
o’ Ellangowan what was coming on his house and did that fa’ to 
the ground ^ Na, it hit even ower sair' And here, where I brake 
the wand of peace ower him, — here I stand again, to bid God bless 
and prosper the just heir of Ellangowan that will sune be brought 
to his am , and the best laird he shall be that Ellangowan has seen 
for three hundred years I’ll no live to see it, maybe, but there will 
be mony a blithe ec see it, though mine be closed And now, Abel 
Sampson, as ever ye lo’ed the house of Ellangowan, away wi’ my 
message to the English colonel, as if life and death were upon your 
haste' ” 

So saying, she turned suddenly from the amazed Dominie, and 
regamed, with swift and long strides, the shelter of the wood from 
whicli she had issued, at the point where it most encroached upon 
the common Sampson gazed after her for a moment in utter 
astonishment, and then obeyed her directions, hurrying to Wood- 
bourne at a pace very unusual for him, exclaiming three times, 
“ Prodigious' prodigious' pro-di-gi-ous ' ” — Guy Mannermg 
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THE RETREAT OF LAODICEA, 

NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE GREEK OF THE PRINCESS 

Comnena’s history of her father. 

* The sun had betaken himself to his bed in the ocean, ashamed. 
It would seem, to see the immortal army of our most sacred 
Emperor Alexius surrounded by those barbarous hordes of unbe- 
lieving barbarians, who, as described in our last chapter, had 
occupied the various passes both in front and rear of the Romans,* 
secured during the preceding night by the wily barbarians. Al- 
though, therefore, a triumphant course of advance had brought 
us to this point, it now became a serious and doubtful question 
whether our victorious eagles might be able to penetrate any 
ferther into the country of the enemy, or even to retreat witn 
safety into their own. 

“ The extensive acquaintance of the Emperor with military 
affairs, in which he exceeds most living princes, had induced him, 
on the preceding evening, to ascertain, with marvellous exactitude 
and foresight, the precise position of the enemy In this most 
necessary service he employed certain light-armed barbarians, 
whose habits and discipline had been originally derived from the 
wilds of Syria, and, if I am required to speak according to the 
dictation of Truth, seeing she ought always to sit upon the pen of 
a historian, I must needs say they were infidels like their enemies , 
faithfully attached, however, to the Roman service, and, as I 
believe, true slaves of the Emperor, to whom they communicated 
the information required by him respecting the position of his 
dreaded opponent Jezdegerd These men did not bring in their 
information till long after the hour when the Emperor usually 
betook himself to rest. 

“ Notwithstanding this derangement of his most sacred time, 
our imperial father, who had postponed the ceremony of disrobing, 
so important were the necessities of the moment, continued, until 
deep in the night, to hold a council of his wisest chiefe, men whose 
depth of judgment might have saved a sinking world, and who now 
consulted what was to be done under the pressure of the circum- 
stances in which thejr were now placed. And so great was the 
urgency, that all ordinary observances of the household were set 
aside, since I have heard from those who witnessed the feet that 
the royal bed was displayed m the very room where the council 

• More properly termed the Greeks, but we follow the phraseology of the fair 
authoress 
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assembled, and that the sacred lamp, called the Light of the Council, 
and which always burns when the Emperor presides in person over 
the deliberations of his servants, was for that night — a thing 
unknown in our annals — fed with unperfumed oil ' ” 

The fair speaker here threw her fine form into an attitude 
which expressed holy horror, and the hearers intimated their sym- 
pathy in the exciting cause by corresponding signs of interest , as to 
which we need only say, that the sigh of Achilles Tatius was the 
most pathetic, while the groan of Agelastes the Elephant was 
deepest and most tremendously bestial in its sound Hereward 
seemed little moved, except by a slight motion of surprise at the 
wonder expressed by the others The Princess, having allowed 
due time for the sympathy of her hearers to exhibit itself, proceeded 
as follows — 

“ In this melancholy situation, when even the best-established 
and most sacred rites of the imperial household gave way to the 
necessity of a hasty provision for the morrow, the opinions of the 
counsellors were different, according to their tempers and habits, 
a thing, by the way, which may be remarked as likely to happen 
among the best and wisest on such occasions of doubt and danger 

“ I do not in this place put down the names and opinions of 
those whose counsels were proposed and rejected, herein paying 
respect to the secrecy and freedom of debate justly attached to the 
imperial cabinet Enough it is to say, that some there were who 
advised a speedy attack upon the enemy, in the direction of our 
original advance Others thought it was safer, and might be easier, 
to force our way to the rear, and retreat by the same course which 
had brought us hither, nor must it be concealed, that there were 
persons of unsuspected fidelity, who proposed a third course, safer 
indeed than the others, but totally alien to the mind of our most 
magnanimous father They recommended that a confidential 
slave, in company with a minister of the interior of our imperial 
palace, should be sent to the tent of jezdegerd, in order to ascertain 
upon what terms the barbarian would permit our triumphant 
father to retreat in safety at the head of his victorious army On 
learning such opinion, our imperial father was heard to exclaim, 
‘ Sancta Sophia I ’ being the nearest approach to an adjuration which 
he has been known to permit himself, and was apparently about to 
say something violent both concerning the dishonour of the advice, 
and the cowardice of those by whom it was preferred, when, recol- 
lecting the mutability of human things, and the misfortune of several 
of his Majesty’s gracious predecessors, some of whom had been 
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compelled to surrender their sacred persons to the infidels in the 
same region, his Imperial Majesty repressed his generous feelings, 
and only suffered his army counsellors to understand his sentiments 
hy a speech, in which he declared so desperate and so dishonourable 
a course would be the last which he would adopt even in the last 
extremity of danger Thus did the judgment of this mighty Prince 
at once reject counsel that seemed shameful to his arms, and thereby 
encourage the zeal of his troops, while privately he kept this postern 
in reserve, which in utmost need might serve for a safe, though not 
altogether, in less urgent circumstances, an honourable retreat, 

“ When the discussion had reached this melancholy crisis, the 
renowned Achilles Tatius arrived with the hopeful intelligence 
that he himself and some soldiers of his corps had diccovered an 
opening on the left flank of our present encampment, by which, 
making indeed a considerable circuit, but reaching, if we marched 
with vigour, the town of Laodicea, we might, by falling back on 
our resources, be in some measure in surety from the enemy 
“ So soon as this ray of hope darted on the troubled mind of 
our gracious father, he proceeded to make such arrangements as 
might secure the full benefit of the advantage His Imperial High- 
ness would not permit the brave Varangians, whose battle-axes he 
accounted the flower of his imperial army, to take the advanced 
post of assailants on the present occasion He repressed the loVe of 
battle by which these generous foreigners have been at all times 
distinguished, and directed that the Syrian forces in the army, who 
have been before mentioned, should be assembled with as little 
noise as possible in the vicinity of the deserted pass, with instruc- 
tions to occupy It The good genius of the empire suggested that, 
as their speech, arms, and appearance resembled those of the enemy, 
they might be permitted unopposed to take post in the defile with 
their light-armed forces, and thus secure it for the passage of the 
rest of the army, of which he proposed that the Varangians, as 
immediately attached to his own sacred person, should form the 
vanguard The well-known battalions, termed the Immortals, 
came next, comprising the gross of the army, and forming the centre 
and rear Achilles Tatius, the faithful Follower of his Royal 
Master, although mortified that he was not permitted to assume 
the charge of the rear, which he had proposed for himself and his 
valiant troops, as the post of danger at the time, cheerfully 
acquiesced, nevertheless, in the arrangement proposed by the 
Emperor, as most fit to effect the imperial safety, and that of the 
army. 
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“ The imperial orders, as they were sent instantly abroad, were 
in like manner executed with the readiest punauauty, the rather 
that they indicated a course of safety which had been almost 
despaired of even by the oldest soldiers. During the dead period 
of time, when, as the divine Homer tells us, gods and men are alike 
asleep, it was found that the vigilance and prudence of a single 
individual had provided safety for the whole Roman army. The 
pinnacles of the mountain passes were scarcely touched by the 
earliest beams of the dawn, when these beams were also reflected 
from the steel caps and spears of the Syrians, under the command 
of a captain named Monastras, who, with his tribe, had attached 
himself to the empire The Emperor, at the head of his faithful 
Varangians, defiled through the passes, in order to gain that degree 
of advance on the road to the city of Laodicea which was desired, 
so as to avoid coming into collision with the barbarians. 

“ It was a goodly sight to see the dark mass of northern warriors, 
who now led the van of the army, moving slowly and steadily 
through the defiles of the mountains, around the insulated rocks 
and precipices, and surmounting the gentler acclivities, like the 
course of a strong and mighty river, while the loose bands of archers 
and lavelin-men, armed after the eastern manner, were dispersed 
on the steep sides of the defiles, and might be compared to light 
foafii upon the edge of the torrent In the midst of the squadrons 
of the lifeguard might be seen the proud war-horse of his Imperial 
Majesty, which pawed the earth indignantly, as if impatient at the 
delay which separated him from his august burden The Emperor 
Alexius himself travelled in a litter, borne by eight strong African 
slaves, that he might rise perfectly refreshed if the army should be 
overtaken by the enemy The valiant Achilles Tatius rode near 
the couch of his master, that none of those luminous ideas, by which 
our august sire so often decided the fate of battle, might be lost for 
want of instant communication to those whose duty it was to 
execute them. I may also say, that there were dose to the litter of 
the Emperor three or four carriages of the same kind , one prepared 
for the Moon, as she may be termed, of the universe, the gracious 
Empress Irene Among the others which might be mentioned was 
that which contained the authoress of this history, unworthy as 
she may be of distinction, save as the daughter of Ae eminent and 
sacred persons whom the narration chiefly concerns. In this 
manner the imperial army pressed on through the dangerous defiles, 
where their march was exposed to insults from the barbanans. 
They were happily cleared without any opposition. When we 
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came to the descent of the pass which looks down on the city of 
Laodicea, the sagacity of the Emperor commanded the van — 
which, though me soldiers composing the same were heavily 
armed, had hitherto marched extremely fast — to halt, as well that 
they themselves might take some repose and refreshment, as to 
give the rearward forces time to come up, and close various gaps 
which the rapid movement of those in front had occasioned in the 
line of march. 

“ The place chosen for this purpose was eminently beautiful, 
from the small and comparatively insignificant ridge of hills which 
melt irregularly down into the plains stretching between the pass 
which we occupied and Laodicea The town was about one 
hundred stadia distant, and some of our more sanguine warriors 
pretended that they could already discern its towers and pinnacles, 
glittering in the early beams of the sun, which had not as yet risen 
high into the horizon A mountain torrent, which found its source 
at the foot of a huge rock, that yawned to give it birth, as if struck 
by the rod of the prophet Moses, poured its liquid treasure down 
to the more level country, nourishing herbage, and even large trees, 
in Its descent, until, at the distance of some four or five miles, the 
stream, at least in dry seasons, was lost amid heaps of sand and 
stones, which in the rainy season marked the strength and fury of 
Its current 

“It was pleasant to see the attention of the Emperor to the 
comforts of the companions and guardians of his march The trum- 
pets from time to time gave licence to various parties of the 
Varangians to lay down their arms, to eat the food which was 
distributed to them, and quench their thirst at the pure stream, 
which poured its bounties down the hill, or they might be seen to 
extend their bulky forms upon the turf around them. The Em- 
peror, his most serene spouse, and the princesses and ladies, were 
also served with breakfast, at the fountain formed by the small 
brook in its very birth, and which the reverent feelings of the 
soldiers had left unpolluted by vulgar touch, for the use of that 
family, emphatically said to be born in the purple. Our beloved 
husband was also present on this occasion, and was among the first 
to detect one of the disasters of the day. For, although all the rest 
of the repast had been, by the dexterity of the officers of the 
imperial mouth, so arrange, even on so awful an occasion, as to 
exhibit little difference from the ordinary provisions of the house- 
hold, yet, when his Imperial Highness called for wine, behold, not 
only was the sacred liquor, dedicated to his own peculiar imperial 
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use, wholly exhausted or left behind, but, to use the language of 
Horace, not the vilest Sabine vintage could be procured; so that 
his Imperial Highness was glad to accept the offer of a rude Varan- 
gian, who proffered his m^icum of decocted barley, which these 
barbarians prefer to the juice of the grape. The Emperor, never- 
theless, accepted of this coarse tribute ” 

“ Insert,” said the Emperor, who had been hitherto plunged 
either in deep contemplation or in an incipient slumber — “ insert, I 
say, these very words ‘ And with the heat of the morning, and 
anxiety of so rapid a march, with a numerous enemy in his rear, 
the Emperor was so thirsty, as never in his life to think beverage 
more delicious ’ ” 

In obedience to her imperial father’s orders, the Princess 
resigned the manuscript to the beautiful slave by whom it was 
written, repeating to the fair scribe the commanded addition, 
requiring her to note it, as made by the express sacred command 
of the Emperor, and then proceeded thus- — 

“ More I had said here respecting the favourite liquor of youi 
Imperial Highness’s faithful Varangians, but your Highness having 
once graced it with a word of commendation, this atl^ as they call 
It, doubtless because removing all disorders, which they term 
‘ ailments,’ becomes a theme too lofty for the discussion of any 
inferior person Suffice it to say, that thus were we all pleasantly 
engaged, the ladies and slaves trying to find some amusement for 
the impeiial ears, the soldiers, in a long line down the ravine, seen 
in different postures, some straggling to the watercourse, some 
keeping guard over the arms of their comrades, in which duty they 
relieved each other, while body after body of the remaining troops, 
under command of the Protospathaire, and particularly those called 
Immortals,* joined the main army as they came up. Those 
soldiers who were already exhausted were allowed to take a short 
repose, after which they were sent forward, with directions to 
advance steadily on the load to Laodicea, while their leader was 
instructed, so soon as he should open a free communication with 
that city, to send thither a command for reinforcements and refresh- 
ments, not forgetting fitting provision of the sacred wine for the 
imperial mouth Accordingly, the Roman bands of Immortals 
and others had resumed their march, and held some way on their 
journey, it being the imperial pleasure that the Varangians, lately 

• The 'Adovaroit or Immortalsj of the arniv of Constantinople, were a select bod) , <?f) 
named, m imitation of the ancient Persians They ^\c^e first embodied, according lu 
Uucange, by Michael Ducas 
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the vanguard, should now form the rear of the whole army, so as 
to bring off in safety the Syrian light troops, by whom the hilly 
pass was still occupied, when we heard upon the other side of this 
defile, which we had traversed with so much safety, the awful 
sound of the Lelies^ as the Arabs name their shout of onset, though 
in what language it is expressed it would be hard to say 

“ The causes of these ominous sounds, which came in wild 
confusion up the rocky pass, were soon explained to us by a dozen 
cavaliers, to whom the task of bringing intelligence had been assigned 
“ These informed us, that the barbarians, whose host had been 
dispersed around the position in which we had encamped the 
preceding day, had not been enabled to get their forces together 
until our light troops were evacuating the post they had occupied 
for securing the retreat of our army. They were then drawing off 
from the tops of the hills into the pass itself, when, in despite of the 
rocky ground, they were charged furiously by Jezdegerd, at the 
head of a large body of his followers, which, after repeated exertions, 
he had at length brought to operate on the rear of the Syrians 
Notwithstanding that the pass was unfavourable for cavalry, the 
personal exertions of the infidel chief made his followers advance 
with a degree of resolution unknown to the Syrians of the Roman 
army, who, finding themselves at a distance from their com- 
panions, formed the injurious idea that they were left there to be 
sacrificed, and thougJit of flight in various directions, rather than 
of a combined and resolute resistance T he state of affairs, there- 
fore, at the farther end of the pass, was less favourable than we 
could wish, and those whose curiosity desi red to see something which 
might be termed the rout of the rear of an army beheld the Syrians 
pursued from the hill-tops, overwhelmed, and individually cut 
down and made prisoners by the bands of caitiff Mussulmans 
“ His Imperial Highness looked upon the icene of battle for a 
few minutes, and, much commoved at what he saw, v/as somewhat 
hasty in his directions to the Varangians to resume their arms, and 
precipitate their maich towards Lawiicea, whereupon one of those 
northern soldiers said boldly, though in opposition to the imperial 
command, ‘ If we attempt to go hastily down this hill, our rear- 
guard will be confused, not only by our own hurry, but by these 
runaway scoundrels of Syrians, who in their headlong flight will not 
fail to mix themselves among our ranks Let two hundred Varang- 
ians, who will live and die for the honour of England, abide in the 
very throat of this pass with me, while the rest escort the Emperor 
to this Laodicea, or whatever it is called We may perish in our 
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defence, but we shall die in our duty; and 1 have little doubt but we 
shall furnish such a meal as will stay the stomach of these yelping 
hounds from seeking any further banquet this day.’ 

“ My imperial father at once discovered the importance of this 
advice, though it made him well-nigh weep to see with what un- 
shrinking fidelity these poor barbarians press^ to fill up the number 
of those who were to undertake this desperate duty — with what 
kindness thw took leave of their comrades, and with what jovial 
shouts they followed their sovereign with their eyes as he proceeded 
on his march down the hill, leaving them behind to resist and perish 
The imperial eyes were filled with tears; and I am not ashamed to 
confess, that amid the terror of the moment, the Empress, and I 
myself, forgot our rank in paying a similar tribute to these bold and 
self-devoted men 

“ We left their leader carefully arraying his handful of comrades 
in defence of the pass, where the middle path was occupied by their 
centre, while their wings on either side were so disposed as to act 
upon the flanks of the enemy, should he rashly press upon such as 
appeared opposed to him in the road. We had not proceeded halfway 
towards the plain, when a dreadful shout arose, in which the yells 
of the Arabs were mingled with the deep and more regular shout 
which these strangers usually repeat thrice, as well when bidding 
hail to their commanders and princes as when in the act of engaging 
in battle. Many a look was turned back by their comrades, and 
many a form was seen in the ranks which might have claimed the 
chisel of a sculptor, while the soldier hesitated whether to follow 
the line of his duty, which called him to nurch forward with his 
Emperor, or the impulse of courage, which prompted him to rush 
back to join his companions Discipline, however, prevailed, and 
the main body marched on 

“ An hour had elapsed, during which we heard, from time to 
time, the noise of battle, when a mounted Varangian presented him- 
self at the side of the Emperor’s litter. The horse was covered with 
foam, and had obviously, from his trappings, the fineness of his 
limbs, and the smallness of his joints, been the diarger of some chief 
of the desert, which had fallen by the chance of battle into the 
possession of the northern warrior. The broad axe which the 
Varangian bore was also stained with blood, and the paleness of 
death itself was upon his countenance. These marks of recent 
battle were held sufficient to excuse the irregularity of his salutation, 
while he exclaimed, — ‘ Noble Prince, the Arabs are defeated, and 
you may pursue your march at more leisure.’ 
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“ ‘ Where is Jezdegerd ? ’ said the Emperor, who had many 
reasons for dreading this celebrated chief. 

“ ‘ Jezdegerd,’ continued the Varangian, ‘ is where brave men 
are who fall in their duty.’ 

“ ‘ And that is — ’ said the Emperor, impatient to know dis- 
tinctly the fate of so formidable an adversary 

“ ‘ Where I am now going,’ answered the faithful soldier, who 
dropped from his horse as he spoke, and expired at the feet of the 
litter-bearers. 

“ The Emperor called to his attendants to see that the body of 
this faithful retainer, to whom he destined an honourable sepulchre, 
was not left to the jackal or vulture, and some of his brethren, the 
Anglo-Saxons, among whom he was a man of no mean repute, 
raised the body on their shoulders, and resumed their march with 
this additional incumbrance, prepared to fight for their precious 
burden, like the valiant Menelaus for the body of Patroclus.” . . 

“ Our movement upon Laodicea was now resumed, and con- 
tinued with good hopes on the part of those engaged in the march. 
Yet instinctively we could not help casting our eyes to the rear, 
which had been so long the direction in which we feared attack 
At length, to our surprise, a thick cloud of dust was visible on the 
descent of the hill, halfway betwixt us and the place at which we had 
halted Some of the troops who composed our retreating body, 
particularly those in the rear, began to exclaim, ‘ The Arabs I the 
Arabs ' ’ and their march assumed a more precipitate character when 
they believed themselves pursued by the enemy. But the Varangian 
guards affirmed with one voice that the dust was raised by the 
remains of their own comrades, who, left in the defence of the pass, 
had marched off after having so valiantly maintained the station 
intrusted to them They fortified their opinion by professional 
remarks that the cloud of dust was more concentratea than if raised 
by the Arab horse, and they even pretended to assert, from their 
knowledge of such cases, that the number of their comrades had 
been much diminished in the action. Some Syrian horsemen, 
despatched to reconnoitre the approaching body, brought intelli- 
gence corresponding with the opinion of the Varangians in every 
particular. The portion of the bodyguard had beaten back the 
Arabs, and their gallant leader had slam their chief Jezdegerd, m 
which service he was mortally wounded, as this history hath already 
mentioned. The survivors of the detachment, diminished by one 
half, were now on their march to join the Emperor, as fast as the in- 
cumbranceof beanng their wounded toa place of safety would permit, 
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“ The Emperor Alexius, with one of those brilliant and bene- 
volent ideas which mark his paternal character towards his soldiers, 
ordered all the litters, even that for his own most sacred use, to be 
instantly sent back to relieve the bold Varangians of the task of 
bearing the wounded. The shouts of the Varangians’ gratitude may 
be more easily conceived than described, when they beheld the 
Emperor himself descend from his litter, like an ordinary cavalier, 
and assume his war-horse, at the same time that the most sacred 
Empress, as well as the authoress of this history, with other princesses 
born in the purple, mounted upon mules, in order to proceed upon 
the march, while their litters were unhesitatingly assigned for the 
accommodation of the wounded men This was indeed a mark, as 
well of military sagacity as of humanity , for the relief afforded to 
the bearers of the wounded enabled the survivors of those who had 
defended the defile at the fountain to join us sooner than would 
otherwise have been possible 

“ It was an awful thing to see those men who had left us in the 
full splendour which military equipment gives to youth and strength, 
again appearing in diminished numbers — their armour shattered — 
their shields full of arrows — their offensive weapons marked with 
blood, and they themselves exhibiting all the signs of desperate and 
recent battle. Nor was it less interesting to remark the meeting of 
the soldiers who had been engaged, with the comrades whom they 
had rejoined. The Emperor, at the suggestion of the trusty Acou- 
louthos, permitted them a few moments to leave their ranks, and 
learn from each other the fate of the battle 

“ As the two bands mingled, it seemed a meeting where grief and 
joy had a contest together The most rugged of these barbarians, — 
and I who saw it can bear witness to the ract, — as he welcomed with 
a grasp of his strong hand some comrade whom he had given up for 
lost, had his large blue eyes filled with tears at hearing of the loss of 
some one whom he had hoped might have survived Other veterans 
reviewed the standards which had been in the conflict, satisfied them- 
selves that they had all been brought back in honour and safety, and 
counted the fresh arrow-shots with which they had been pierced, 
in addition to similar marks of former battles All were loud in 
the praises of the brave young leader they had lost, nor were the 
acclamations less general in laud of him who had succeeded to the 
command, who brought up the party of his deceased brother — and 
whom,” said the Princess, in a few words which seemed appaiently 
interpolated for the occasion, “ I now assure of the high honour and 
estimation in which he is held by the author of this history — that is, 
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I would say, by every member of the imperial femily — for his 
gallant services in such an important crisis.” 

Having hurried over her tribute to her friend the Varangian, in 
which emotions mingled that are not willingly expressed before so 
many hearers, Anna Comnena proceeded with composure in the 
part of her history which was less personal. 

“We had not much time to make more observations on what 
passed among those brave soldiers, for a few minutes having been 
allowed to their feelings, the trumpet sounded the advance towards 
Laodicea, and we soon beheld the town, now about four miles from 
us, in fields which were chiefly covered with trees. Apparently the 
garrison had already some notice of our approach, for carts and 
wains were seen advancing fiom the gates with refreshments, which 
the heat of the day, the length of the march, and columns of dust, 
as well as the want of water, had rendered of the last necessity to us 
The soldiers joyfully mended their pace in order to meet the sooner 
with the supplies of which they stood so much in need. But as the 
cup doth not carry in all cases the liquid treasure to the lips for 
which It was intended, however much it may be longed for, what 
was our mortification to behold a cloud of Arabs issue at full gallop 
from the wooded plain, betwixt the Roman army and the city, and 
throw themselves upon the wagons, slaying the drivers, and making 
havoc and spoil of the contents ' This, we afterwards learned, was 
a body of the enemy, headed by Varanes, equal in military fame, 
among those infidels, to Jezdegerd, his slain brother When this 
chieftain saw that it was probable that the Varangians would suc- 
ceed in their desperate defence of the pass, he put himself at the head 
of a large body of cavalry, and as these infidels are mounted on 
horses unmatched either in speed or wind, performed a long circuit, 
traversed the stony ridge of hills at a more northerly defile, and 
placed himself in ambuscade in the wooded plain I have mentioned, 
with the hope of making an unexpected assault upon the Emperor 
and his army, at the very time when they might be supposed to 
reckon upon an undisputed retreat. This surprise would certainly 
have taken place, and it is not easy to say what might have been the 
consequence, had not the unexpected appearance of the train of 
wagons awakened the unbridled rapacity of the Arabs, in spite of 
their commander’s prudence, and attempts to restrain them. In 
this manner the proposed ambuscade was discovered 

“ But Varanes, willing still to gain some advantage from the 
rapidity of his movements, assembled as many of his horsemen as 
could be collected from the spoil, and pushed forward towards the 
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Romans, who had stopped short on their march at so unlooked-for 
an apparition. There was an uncertainty and wavering in our first 
ranks which made their hesitation known even to so poor a judge of 
military demeanour as myself On the contrary, the Varangians 
mined in a unanimous cry of ‘Bills’ * (that is, in their language, 
battle-axes) ‘ to the front ' ’ and the Emperor’s most gracious will 
acceding to their valorous desire, they preyed forward from the rear 
to the head of the column. I can hardly say how this manoeuvre 
was executed, but it was doubtless by the wise directions of my most 
serene father, distinguished for his presence of mind upon such 
difficult occasions It was, no doubt, much facilitated by the good- 
will of the troops themselves ; the Roman bands, called the Im- 
mortals, showing, as it seemed to me, no less desire to fall into the 
rear, than did the Varangians to occupy the places which the 
Immortals left vacant in front The manoeuvre was so happily 
executed, that before Varanes and his Arabs had arrived at the van 
of our troops, they found it occupied by the inflexible guard of 
northern soldiers I might have seen with my own eyes, and called 
upon them as sure evidences of that which chanced upon the 
occasion. But to confess the truth, my eyes were little used to look 
upon such sights, for of Varanes’s charge I only beheld, as it were, 
a thick cloud of dust rapidly driven forward, through which were 
seen the glittering points or lances, and the waving plumes of tur- 
baned cavaliers imperfectly visible The tecbir was so loudly 
uttered, that I was scarcely aware that kettle-drums and brazen 
cymbals were sounding in concert with it But this wild and out- 
rageous storm was met as effectually as if encountered by a rock. 

“ The Varangians, unshaken by the furious charge of the Arabs, 
received horse and rider with a shower of blows from their massive 
battle-axes, which the bravest of the enemy could not face, nor the 
strongest endure The guards strengthened their ranks also, by the 
hindmost pressing so close upon those that went before, after the 
manner of the ancient Macedonians, that the fine-limbed though 
slight steeds of these Idumeans could not make the least inroad upon 
the northern phalanx The bravest men, the most gallant horses, 
fell in the first rank The weighty, though short, horse javelins, 
flung from the rear ranks of the brave Varangians with good aim 
and sturdy arm, completed the confusion of the assailants, who 
turned their back in affright, and fled from the field in total confusion 

“ The enemy thus repulsed, we proceeded on our march, and 

* ViUehardoum say,, ** Let Anglois et Dusois mult bien combattoient avec Icuri 
baebts " 
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only halted when we recovered our half-plundered wagons. Here* 
also, some invidious remarks were made by certain officers of the 
interior of the household, who had been on duty over the stores, and, 
having fled from their posts on the assault of the infidels, had only 
returned upon their being repulsed. These men, quick in malice, 
though slow in perilous service, reported that, on this occasion, the 
Varangians so far forgot their duty as to consume a part of the 
sacred wine reserved for the imperial lips alone. It would be 
criminal to deny that this was a great and culpable oversight, 
nevertheless, our imperial hero passed it over as a pardonable 
offence; remarking, in a jesting manner, that since he had drunk 
the ai/, as they termed it, of his trusty guard, the Varangians had 
acquired a right to quench the thirst, and to relieve the fatigue, which 
they had undergone that day in his defence, though they used for 
these purposes the sacred contents of the imperial cellar. 

“ In the meantime, the cavalry of the army were despatched in 
pursuit of the fugitive Arabs, and having succeeded in driving them 
behind the chain of hills which had so recently divided them from 
the Romans, the imperial arms might justly be considered as having 
obtained a complete and glorious victory 

“ We are now to mention the rejoicings of the citizens of 
Laodicea, who, having witnessed from their ramparts, with altern- 
ate fear and hope, the fluctuations of the battle, now descended to 
congratulate the imperial conqueror.” — Count Robert of Paris. 

32 Richard Cceur de Lion revenges an insult to the 
English Flag 

[While at Ascalon, on his third Crusade, Richard Cceur de Lion 
has suffered an attack of fever, and while he is recovering, thanks 
to the cure of the Moorish physician El Hakim [brought to him by the 
Scot, Sir Kenneth of the Couchant Leopard), Leopold of Austria — 
instigated by Conrade of Montserrat, who wants to he King of Jeru- 
salem — has planted his banner by the side of that of the English in the 
centre of the camp. Period, 1 1 9 1 . Localityy Syria ] 

. . The critical hour had arrived at which the physician, 
according to the rules of his art, had predicted that his royal patient 
might be awakened with safety, and the sponge had been applied for 
that purpose, and the leech had not made many observations ere he 
assured the Baron of Gilsland that the fever had entirely left his 
sovereign, and that such was the happy strength of his constitution. 
It would not be even necessary, as in most cases, to give a second dose 
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of the powerful medicine. Richard himself seemed to be of the same 
opinion, for, sitting up and rubbing his eyes, he demanded of De 
Vaux what present sum of money was in the royal coffers. 

The baron could not exactly inform him of the amount. 

“ It matters not,” said Richard ; “ be it greater or smaller, be- 
stow it all on this learned leech, who hath, I trust, given me back 
again to the service of the Crusade. If it be less than a thousand 
bezants, let him have jewels to make it up ” 

“ I sell not the wisdom with which Allah has endowed me,” 
answered the Arabian physician , “ and be it known to you, great 
Prince, that the divine medicine of which you have partaken would 
lose its effects in my unworthy hands, did I exchange its virtues 
cither for gold or diamonds ” 

“ The Physician refuseth a gratuity t ” said De Vaux to himself 
“ This IS more extraordinary than his being a hundred years old.” 

“ Thomas de Vaux,” said Richard, “ thou knowest no courage 
but what belongs to the sword, no bounty and virtue but what are 
used in chivalry — I tell thee that this Moor, in his independence, 
might set an example to them who account themselves the flower of 
knighthood ” 

“ It IS reward enough for me,” said the Moor, folding his arms 
on his bosom, and maintaining an attitude at once respectful and 
dignified, “ that so great a king as the Melech Ric * should thus 
speak of his servant — But now, let me pray you again to compose 
yourself on your couch, for though I think there needs no further 
repetition of the divine draught, yet injury might ensue from any 
too early exertion, ere your strength be entirely restored ” 

“ I must obey thee, Hakim,” said the King, “ yet, believe me, 
my bosom feels so free from the wasting fire, which for so many 
days hath scorched it, that I care not how soon I expose it to a brave 
man’s lance — But hark ' what mean these shouts, and that distant 
music, in the camp ? Go, Thomas de Vaux, and make inquiry ” 

“ It IS the Archduke Leopold,” said De Vaux, returning after a 
minute’s absence, “ who makes with his pot-companions some 
procession through the camp ” 

“ The drunken fool ' ” exclaimed King Richard. “ Can he not 
keep his brutal inebriety within the veil of his pavilion, that he must 
needs show his shame to all Christendom ^ What say you. Sir 
Marquis ? ” he added, addressing himself to Conrade of Montserrat, 
who at that moment entered the tent, 

“ Thus much, honoured Prince,” answered the Marquis, “ that 

* Richard was thus called by the Eastern nations 
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I delight to see your Majesty so well, and so far recovered, and that 
is a long speech for any one to make who has partaken of the Duke 
of Austria’s hospitality.” 

“ What I you have been dining with the Teutonic wine-skin,” 
said the monarch ; “ and what frolic has he found out to cause all 
this disturbance ? Truly, Sir Conrade, I have still held you so good 
a reveller, that I wonder at your quitting the game ” 

De Vaux, who had got a little behind the King, now exerted 
himself, by look and sign, to make the Marquis understand that he 
should say nothing to Richard of what was passing without. But 
Conrade understood not, or heeded not, the prohibition 

“ What the Archduke does,” he said, “ is of little consequence to 
any one, least of all to himself, since he probably knows not what he 
is acting — yet, to say truth, it is a gambol I should not like to share 
in, since he is pulling down the banner of England from St George’s 
Mount in the centre of the camp yonder, and displaying his own in 
its stead ” 

“What say’st thou exclaimed the King, in a tone which 
might have waked the dead 

Nay,” said the Marquis, “ let it not chafe your Highness, that 

a fool should act according to his folly ” 

“ Speak not to me,” said Richard, springing from his couch, and 
casting on his clothes with a despatch which seemed marvellous — 
“ speak not to me. Lord Marquis' De Multon, I command thee 
speak not a word to me — he that breathes but a syllable is no friend 
to Richard Plantagenet Hakim, be silent, I charge thee ' ” 

All this while the King was hastily clothing himself, and, with 
the last word, snatched his sword from the pillar of the tent, and 
without any other weapon, or calling any attendance, he rushed out 
of his pavilion Conrade, holding up his hands, as if in astonish- 
ment, seemed willing to enter into conversation with De Vaux, but 
Sir Thomas pushed rudely past him, and, calling to one of the royal 
equerries, said hastily, “ Fly to Lord Salisbury’s quarters, and let 
him get his men together, and follow me instantly to St George’s 
Mount. Tell him the King’s fever has left his blood, and settled 
in his brain.” 

Imperfectly heard, and still moie imperfectly comprehended, by 
the startled attendant whom De Vaux addressed thus hastily, the 
equerry and his fellow-servants of the royal chamber rushed hastily 
into the tents of the neighbouring nobility, and quickly spread an 
alarm, as general as the cause seemed vague, through the whole 
British forces The English soldiers, waked in alarm from that 
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noon-day rest which the heat of the clinute had taught them to 
enjoy as a luxury, hastily asked each other the cause or the tumult, 
and, without waiting an answer, supplied by the force of their own 
fuicy the want of information. Some said me Saracens were in the 
camp, some that the King’s life was attempted, some that he had 
died of the fever the preceding night, many that he was assassinated 
by the Duke of Austria. The nobles and officers, at an eoual loss 
with the common men to ascertain the real cause of the disorder, 
laboured only to get their followers under arms and under authority, 
lest their rawness should occasion some great misfortune to the 
Crusading army. The English trumpets sounded loud, shrill, and 
continuously. The alarm-cry of “ Bows and bills — ^bows and 
bills ! ” was heard from quarter to quarter, again and again shouted, 
and again and again answered by the presence of the ready warriors, 
and their national invocation, “ St. George for merry England I ” 
The alarm went through the nearest quarter or the camp, and 
men of all the various nations assembled, where perhaps every 
people in Christendom had their representatives, flew to arms, and 
drew together under circumstances of general confusion, of which 
they knew neither the cause nor the object. It was, however, 
lucky, amid a scene so threatening, that the Earl of Salisbury, while 
he hurried after De Vaux’s summons, with a few only of the readiest 
English men-at-arms, directed the rest of the English host to be 
drawn up and kept under arms, to advance to Richard’s succour if 
necessity should require, but in fit array, and under due command, 
and not with the tumultuary haste which their own alarm, and zeal 
for the King’s safety, might have dictated 

In the meanwhile, without regarding for one instant the shouts, 
the cries, the tumult, which began to thicken around him, Richard, 
with his dress in the last disorder, and his sheathed blade under his 
arm, pursued his way with the utmost speed, followed only by De 
Vaux, and one or two household servants, to St George’s Mount. 

He outsped even the alarm which his impetuosity only had 
excited, and passed the quarter of his own gallant troops of Nor- 
mandy, Poitou, Gascony, and Anjou, before the disturbance had 
reached them, although the noise accompanying the German revel 
had induced many of the soldiery to get on foot to listen. The hand- 
ful of Scots were also quartered in the vicinity, nor had they been 
disturbed by the uproar. But the King’s person, and his haste, were 
both remarked Iw the Knight of the Leopard, who, aware that 
danger must be afoot, and hastening to share in it, snatched his shield 
and sword, and united himself to De Vaux, who with some difficulty 
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kept pai-e with his impatient and fiery master. De Vaux answered 
a look of curiosity, which the Scottish knight directed towards him, 
with a shru| of his broad shoulders, and they continued, side by side, 
to pursue Richard’s steps. 

The King was soon at the foot of St. George’s Mount, the sides 
as well as platform of which were now surrounded and crowded, 
partly by those belonging to the Duke of Austria’s retinue, who 
were celebrating, with shouts of jubilee, the act which they con- 
sidered as an assertion of national honour; partly by bystanders of 
different nations, whom dislike to the English, or mere curiosity, 
had assembled together, to witness the end of these extraordinary 
proceedings. Through this disorderly troop Richard burst his way, 
like a goodly ship under full sail, which cleaves her forcible passage 
through the rolling billows, and heeds not that they unite after her 
passage and roar upon her stern 

The summit of the eminence was a small level space, on which 
were pitched the rival banners, surrounded still by the Archduke’s 
friends and retinue. In the midst of the circle was Leopold himself, 
still contemplating with self-satisfaction the deed he had done, and 
still listening to the shouts of applause which his partmns bestowed 
with no sparing breath While he was in this state of self-^atula- 
tion, Richard burst into the circle, attended, indeed, only by two 
men, but in his own headlong energies an irresistible host, 

“ Who has dared,” he said, laying his hands upon the Austrian 
standard, and speaking in a voice like the sound which precedes an 
eartJiquake, — “ who has dared to place this paltry rag beside the 
banner of England ? ” 

The Archduke wanted not personal courage, and it was im- 
possible he could hear this question without reply. ^ 

was he troubled and surprised by the unexpected arrival of Richard, 
and affected by the general awe inspired by his ardent and unyielding 
character, that the demand was twice repeated, in a tone “r' 

seemed to challenge heaven and earth, ere the Archdu e > 

with such firmness as he could command. It was I, Leopo o 

Then shall Leopold of Austria,” replied Richard, “ Pfesemly 
see the rate at which his banner and his pretensions are held by 


Richard of England ” , < ^ 

So saying, he pulled up the standard-spear, splinter^ it to piec^ 
threw the banner itself on the ground, and placed his , 

“ Thus,” said he, “ I trample on the banner of Austria! Is ^ere 
a knight among your Teutonic chivalry dare impeach my deed . 
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was a momentary silence; but there are no braver men 
tha4 Germans. 

“If” and “II” and “II” was heard from several knights of 
the Duke’s followers, and he himself added his voice to those which 
accepted the King of England’s defiance. 

“ Why do we dally thus ? ” said the Earl Wallenrode, a gigantic 
warrior from the frontiers of Hungary. “ Brethren, and noble 
gentlemen, this man’s foot is on the honour of your country. Let 
us rescue it from violation, and down with the pride of England I ” 
So saying, he drew his sword, and struck at the King a blow 
which might have proved fatal, had not the Scot intercepted and 
caught It upon his shield 

“ I have sworn,” said King Richard — and his voice was heard 
above all the tumult, which now waxed wild and loud — “ never to 
strike one whose shoulder bears the cross, therefore live, Wallen- 
rode — ^but live to remember Richard of England ” 

As he spoke, he grasped the tall Hungarian round the waist, and, 
unmatched in wrestling as in other military exercises, hurled him 
backwards with such violence that the mass flew, as if discharged 
from a military engine, not only through the ring of spectators who 
witnessed the extraordinary scene, but over the edge of the mount 
Itself, down the steep side of which Wallenrode rolled headlong, 
until, pitching at length upon his shoulder, he dislocated the bone, 
and lay like one dead This almost supernatural display of strength 
did not encourage cither the Duke or any of his followers to renew 
a personal contest so inauspiciously commenced Those who stood 
farthest back did, indeed, clash their swords, and cry out, “ Cut the 
island mastiff to pieces I ” but those who were nearer veiled, per- 
haps, their personal fears under an affected regard for order, and 
cried, for the most part, “ Peace ' peace I the peace of the Cross — 
the peace of Holy Church, and our Father the Pope ' ” 

These various cries of the assailants, contradicting each other, 
showed their irresolution, while Richard, his foot still on the arch- 
ducal banner, glared round him, with an eye that seemed to seek an 
enemy, and from which the ang^ nobles shrank appalled, as from 
the threatened grasp of a lion. De Vaux and the Knight of the 
Leopard kept their places beside him, and though the swords which 
they held were still sheathed, it was plain that they were prompt to 
protect Richard’s person to the very last, and their size and remark- 
able strength plainly showed the defence would be a desperate one 
Salisbury and his attendants were also now drawing near, with 
bills and partisans brandished, and bows already bended. 
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At this moment King Philip of F ranee, attended by one or two of 
his nobles, came on the platform to inquire the cause of the dis- 
turbance, and made gestures of surprise at hnding the King of Eng- 
land raised from his sick-bed, and confronting their common ally 
the Duke of Austria, m such a menacing and insulting posture 
Richard himself blushed at being discovered by Philip, whose saga- 
city he respected as much as he disliked his person, in an attitude 
neither becoming his character as a monarch nor as a Crusader, and 
It was observed that he withdrew his foot, as if accidentally, from 
the dishonoured banner, and exchanged his look of violent emotion 
for one of affected composure and indifference. Leopold also 
struggled to attain some degree of calmness, mortified as he was by 
having been seen by Philip in the act of passively submitting to the 
insults of the fiery King of England 

Possessed of many of those royal qualities for which he was 
termed by his subjects the August, Philip might be termed the 
Ulysses, as Richard was indisputably the Achilles, of the Crusade. 
The King of France was sagacious, w,se, deliberate in council, 
steady ana calm in action, seeing clearly, and steadily pursuing, the 
measures most for the interest of his kingdom — dignified and royal 
in his deportment, brave in person, but a politician rather than a 
warrior The Crusade would have been no choice of his own, but 
the spirit was contagious, and the expedition was enforced upon him 
by the Church, and by the unanimous wish of his nobility In any 
other situation, or in a milder age, his character might have stood 
higher than that of the adventurous Cceur de Lion, but in the 
Crusade, itself an undertaking wholly irrational, sound reason was 
the quality, of all others, least estimated, and the chivalnc valour 
which both the age and the enterprise demanded was considered as 
debased if mingled with the least touch of discretion So that the 
merit of Philip, compared with that of his haughty rival, showed 
like the clear but minute flame of a lamp, placed near the glare of a 
huge blazing torch, which, not possessing half the utility, makes ten 
times more impression on the eye. Philip felt his inferiority in 
public opinion with the pain natural to a high-spinted prince, and 
It cannot be wondered at if he took such opportunities as offered for 
placing his own character in more advantageous contrast with that 
of his rival. The present seemed one of those occasions in which 
prudence and calmness might reasonably expect to triumph over 
obstinacy and impetuous violence 

“ What means this unseemly broil betwixt the sworn brethren 
of the Cross — the royal Majesty of England and the princely Duke 
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Leopold ? How is it possible that those who are the chie^ and pillars 
of this holy expedition ” 

“ A truce with thy remonstrance, France,” said Richard, enraged 
inwardly at finding himself placed on a sort of equality with Leo- 
pold, yet not knowing how to resent it. “ This duke, or prince, or 
pillar, if you will, hath been insolent, and I have chastised him — 
that is all. Here is a coil, forsooth, because of spurning a hound ^ ” 

“ Majesty of France,” said the Duke, “ I appeal to you and 
every sovereign prince against the foul indignity which I have 
sustained. This King of England hath pulled down my banner — 
torn and trampled on it ” 

“ Because he had the audacity to plant it beside mine,” said 
Richard. 

“ My rank as thine equal entitled me,” replied the Duke, em- 
boldened by the presence of Philip. 

“ Assert such equality for thy person,” said King Richard, “ and, 
by St George, I will treat thy person as I did thy broidered kerchief 
there, fit but for the meanest use to which kerchief may be put ” 

‘‘ Nay, but patience, brother of England,” said Philip, “ and I 
will presently show Austria that he is wrong in this matter. Do not 
think, noble Duke,” he continued, “ that, m permitting the 
standard of England to occupy the highest point in our camp, we, 
the independent sovereigns of the Crusade, acknowledge any 
inferiority to the royal Richard It were inconsistent to think so, 
since even the Orillamme itself — the great banner of France, to 
which the royal Richard himself, in respect of his F rench posses- 
sions, is but a vassal — holds for the present an inferior place to the 
Lions of England But as sworn brethren of the Cross, military 
pilgrims, who, laying aside the pomp and pride of this world, are 
hewing with our swords the way to the Holy Sepulchre, I myself, 
and the other princes, have renounced to King Richard, from respect 
to his high renown and great feats of arms, that precedence which 
elsewhere, and upon other motives, would not have been yielded. 
I am satisfied that when your royal grace of Austria shall have con- 
sidered this, you will express sorrow for having placed your banner 
on this spot, and that the royal Majesty of England will then give 
satisfaction for the insult he has offered.” 

The Spruch-sprecher and the jester had both retired to a safe 
distance when nnatters seemed coming to blows, but returned when 
words, their own commodity, seemed again about to become the 
order of the day 

The man of proverbs was so delighted with Philip’s politic speech 
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that he dashed his baton at the condusion, by way of emphasis, and 
forgot the presence in which he was so ^ as to say aloud that he 
himself had never said a wiser thing in his life. 

“ It nuy be so,” whispered Jonas Schwanker, “ but we shall be 
whipped if you speak so loud.^’ 

The Duke answered sullenly that he would refer his quarrel to 
the General Council of the Crusade — a motion which Philip highly 
applauded, as qualified to take away a scandal most harmful to 
Christendom. 

Richard, retaining the same careless attitude, listened to Philip 
until his oratory seemed exhausted, and then said aloud, “ I am 
drowsy — this fever hangs about me still. Brother of France, thou 
art acquainted with my humour, and that I have at all times but few 
words to spare — know, therefore, at once, I will submit a matter 
touching the honour of England neither to Prince, Pope, nor 
Council Here stands my banner — whatsoever pennon shall be 
reared within three butts’ length of it — ay, were it the Oriflamme, 
of which you were, I think, but now speaking, shall be treated as 
that dishonoured rag; nor will I yield other satisfaction than that 
which these poor limbs can render in the lists to any bold challenge 
— ay, were it against five champions instead of one.” 

” Now,” said the jester, whispering his companion, “ that is as 
complete a piece of folly as if I myself had said it — but yet, I think, 
there may be in this matter a greater fool than Richard yet.” 

“ And who may that be ^ ” asked the man of wisdom. 

“ Philip,” said the jester, “or our own Royal Duke, should either 
accept the challenge. But oh, most sage Spruch-sprecher, what 
excellent kings would thou and I have made, since those on whose 
heads these crowns have fallen can play the proverb-monger and the 
fool as completely as ourselves ' ” 

While these worthies plied their offices apart, Philip answered 
calmly to the almost injurious defiance of Richard, “ I came not 
hither to awaken fresh quarrels, contrary to the path we have sworn, 
and the holy cause in which we have engaged. I part from my 
brother of England as brothers should part, and the only strife be- 
tween the Lions of England and the Lilies of France shall be, which 
shall be carried deepest into the ranks of the infidels ” 

“ It IS a bargain, my royal brother,” said Richard, stretching out 
his hand with all the frankness which belonged to his rash but 
generous disposition; “ and soon may we have the opportunity to 
try this gallant and fraternal wager ” 

“ Let this noble Duke also partake in the friendship of this 
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happy moment,” said Philip; and the Duke approached, half 
sullenly, half willing to enter into some accommodation, 

“ I think not of ^Is, nor of their folly,” said Richard, carelessly ; 
and the Archduke, turning his back on him, withdrew from the 
ground 

Richard looked after him as he retired. 

“ There is a sort of glowworm courage,” he said, “ that shows 
only by night. I must not leave this banner unguarded in darkness 
— by daylight the look of the Lions will alone defend it. Here, 
Thomas of Gilsland, I give thee the charge of the standard — watch 
over the honour of England ” 

“ Her safety is yet more dear to me,” said De Vaux, ‘‘ and the 
life of Richard is the safety of England I must have your Highness 
back to your tent, and that without further tarriance.” 

“ Thou art a rough and peremptory nurse, De Vaux,” said the 
King, smiling, and then added, addressing Sir Kenneth, “ Valiant 
Scot, I owe thee a boon, and I will pay it richly There stands the 
banner of England ' Watch it as a novice does his armour on the 
night before he is dubbed Stir not from it three spears’ length, and 
defend it with thy body against injury or insult. Sound thy bugle, 
if thou art assailed by more than three at once Dost thou undertake 
the charge ” 

“ Willingly,” said Kenneth, “ and will discharge it upon penalty 
of my head I will but arm me, and return hither instantly.” — 
The lahsman. 


33- “ Uneasy Lies the Head ” — of King Robert III 

[King Robert III innocently confides to his treacherous and ambitious 
brother Albany troubles concerning his uncontrollable son the Duke 
of Rothsay The second part of the selection gives the sequel . the 
unhappy King learns of the murder of his son, who has been enticed to 
the castle of Falkland and starved to death there Period, 1402 
Locality^ Perthshire ] 

. . . “ My dear brother,” said the king, raising the Duke of 
Albany, as he stooped to kiss his hand, “ my dear, dear brother, 
wherefore this ceremonial i* Are we not both sons of the same 
Stuart of Scotland, and of the same Elizabeth More ” 

“ I have not forgot that it is so,” said Albany, arising; “ but I 
must not omit, in the familiarity of the brother, the respect that is 
due to the King ” 
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“ Oh, true, most true, Robin,” answered the king. “ The throne 
is like a lofty and barren rock, upon which flower or shrub can never 
take root. All kindly feelings, all tender affections, are denied to a 
monarch. A king must not fold a brother to his heart — he dare not 
give way to fondness for a son • ” 

“ Such, in some respects, is the doom of greatness, sire,” answered 
Albany; “ but Heaven, who removed to some distance from your 
Majesty’s sphere the members of your own family, has given you a 
whole people to be your children ” 

“ Alas ' Robert,” answered the monarch, “ your heart is better 
framed for the duties of a sovereign than mine I see from the height 
at which fate has placed me that multitude whom you call my 
children — I love them, I wish them well — but they are many, and 
they are distant from me Alas ' even the meanest of them has some 
. beloved being whom he can clasp to his heart, and upon whom he 
can lavish the fondness of a father ' But all that a king can give to a 
people IS a smile, such as the sun bestows on the snowy peaks of the 
Grampian mountains, as distant and as ineffectual Alas, Robin ' 
our father used to caress us, and if he chid us it was with a tone of 
kindness, yet he was a monarch as well as I, and wherefore should 
not I be permitted, like him, to reclaim my poor prodigal by affection 
as well as severity ? ” 

“ Had affection never been tried, my liege,” replied Albany, in 
the tone of one who delivers sentiments which he grieves to utter, 
“ means of gentleness ought assuredly to be first made use of. Your 
Grace is best judge whether they have been long enough persevered 
in, and whether those of discouragement and restraint may not 
prove a more effectual corrective It is exclusively in your royal 
power to take what measures with the Duke of Rothsay you think 
will be most available to his ultimate benefit, and that of the 
kingdom.” 

“ This IS unkind, brother,” said the king, “ you indicate the 
painful path which you would have me pursue, yet you offer me not 
your support in treading it.” 

“ My support your Grace may ever command,” replied Albany, 
“ but would It become me, of all men on earth, to prompt to your 
Grace severe measures against your son and heir ? Me — on whom, 
in case of failure — which Heaven fbrefend — of your Grace’s family, 
this fatal crown might descend ^ Would it not be thought and said 
by the fiery March and the haughty Douglas that Albany had sown 
dissension between his royal brother and the heir to the Scottish 
throne, perhaps to clear the way for the succession of his own 
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family ? — No, my liege — I can sacrifice my life to your service, but 
I must not place my honour in danger.” 

“ You say true, Robin — you say very true,” replied the king, 
hastening to put his own interpretation upon his brother’s words. 
“ We must not suffer these powerful and dangerous lords to per- 
ceive that there is aught like discord in the royal family. That must 
be avoided of all things, and therefore we will still try indulgent 
measures, in hopes of correcting the follies of Rothsay I behold 
sparks of hope in him, Robin, from time to time, that are well worth 
cherishing. He is young — very young — a prince, and in the heyday 
of his blood. We will have patience with him, like a good rider with 
a hot-tempered horse. Let him exhaust this idle humour, and no 
one will be better pleased with him than yourself. You have cen- 
sured me in your kindness for being too gentle, too retired — 
Rothsay has no such defects ” 

“ I will pawn my life he has not,” replied Albanv, drily. 

“ And he wants not reflection as well as spirit,” continued the 
poor king, pleading the cause of his son to his brother. “ I have 
sent for him to attend council to-day, and we shall see how he ao^uits 
himself of his devoir You yourself allow, Robin, that the Prince 
wants neither shrewdness nor capacity for affairs, when he is in the 
humour to consider them ” 

“ Doubtless, he wants neither, my liege,” replied Albany, “ when 
he is in the humour to consider them ” 

“ I say so,” answered the king, “ and am heartily glad that you 
agree with me, Robin, in giving this poor hapless young man another 
trial. He has no mother now to plead his cause with an incensed 
father. That must be remembered, Albany ” 

“ I trust,” said Albany, “ the course which is most agreeable to 
your Grace’s feelings will also prove the wisest and the best.” 

The duke well saw the simple stratagem by which the king was 
endeavouring to escape from the conclusions of his reasoning, and 
to adopt, under pretence of his sanction, a course of proceeding the 
reverse of what it best suited him to recommend But though he 
saw he could not guide his brother to the line of conduct he desired, 
he would not abandon the reins, but resolved to watch for a fitter 
opportunity of obtaining the sinister advantages to which new 
quarrels betwixt the king and prince were soon, he thought, likely 
to give rise. 

* • * 

While the king rode slowly back to the convent which he then 
occupied, Albany, with a discomposed aspect and Altering voice, 
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asked the Earl of Douglas, “ Will not your lordship, who saw this 
most melancholy scene at Falkland, communicate the tidings to my 
unhappy brother ? ” 

“ Not for broad Scotland,” said the Douglas. “ I would sooner 
bare my breast, within flight-shot, as a butt to an hundred Tyndale 
bowmen. No, by St. Bride of Douglas I I could but say I saw the 
ill-feted youth dead How he came by his death, your Grace can 
perhaps better explain. Were it not for the rebellion of March, and 
the English war, I would speak my own mind of it ” So saying, and 
making his obeisance to the king, the earl rode off to his own lodg- 
ings, leaving Albany to tell his tale as he best could 

“ The rAellion and the English war ^ ” said the duke to himself, 
— “ Ay, and thine own interest, haughty Earl, which, imperious as 
thou art, thou darest not separate from mine Well, since the task 
falls on me, I must and will dischaige it ” 

He followed the king into his apartment The king looked at 
him with surprise after he had assumed his usual seat 

“ Thy countenance is ghastly, Robin,” said the king “ I would 
thou wouldst think more deeply when blood is to be spilled, since its 
consequences affect thee so powerfully And yet, Robin, I love thee 
the better that thy kind nature will sometimes show itself, even 
through thy reflecting policy ” 

“ I would to Heaven, my royal brother,” said Albany, with a 
voice half choked, “ that the bloody field we have seen were the 
worst we had to see or hear of this day I should waste little sorrow 
on the wild kerne who lie piled on it like carrion But ” — he paused. 

“ How ' ” exclaimed the king, m terror, — “ What new evil ^ — 
Rothsay ^ — It must be — it is Rothsay * — Speak out * — What new 
folly has been done ? — What fresh mischance ? ” 

“ My lord — my liege — folly and mischance are now ended with 
my hapless nephew ” 

“ He IS dead ' — he is dead ' ” screamed the agonised parent. 
“ Albany, as thy brother, I conjure thee — But no — I am thy 
brother no longer' As thy King, dark and subtle man, I charge 
thee to tell the worst' ” 

Albany faltered out, “ The details are but imperfectly known to 
me — but the certainty is, that my unhappy nephew was found dead 
in his apartment last night from sudden illness — as I have heard.” 

“ Oh, Rothsay' — Oh, my beloved David' — ^Would to God I 
had died for thee, my son — my son ' ” 

So spoke, in the emphatic words of Scripture, the helpless and 
bereft father, tearing his grey beard and hoary half, while Albany, 
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speechless and conscience-struck, did not venture to interrupt the 
tempest of his grief. But the agony of the king’s sorrow dmost 
instantly changed to fury — a mood so contrary to the gentleness and 
timidity of his nature, that the remorse of Albany was drowned in 
his fear. 

“ And this IS the end,” said the king, “ of thy moral saws and 
religious maxims > — But the besotted father who gave the son into 
thy hands, who gave the innocent iamb to the butcher, is a king ! 
and thou shalt know it to thy cost Shall the murderer stand in 
presence of his brother — stained with the blood of that brother’s 
son ? No' — What ho, without there' — MacLouis' — Brandanes! 
— Treachery ' — Murder ' — Take arms, if you love the Stuart ' ” 
MacLouis, with several of the guards, rushed into the apartment. 
“ Murder and treason ' ” exclaimed the miserable king “ Bran- 
danes — yournoble Prince ” — here hisgriefand agitation interrupted 
for a moment the fatal information it was his object to convey At 
length he resumed his broken speech, “ An axe and a block instantly 
into the courtyard ' — Arrest ” — ^The word choked his utterance. 

“ Arrest whom, my noble liege ? ” said MacLouis, who, observing 
the king influenced by a tide of passion so different from the gentle- 
ness of his ordinary demeanour, almost conjectured that his brain 
had been disturbed by the unusual horrors of the combat he had 
witnessed, — “ Whom shall I arrest, my liege ? ” he replied. “ Here 
IS none but your Grace’s royal brother of Albany.” 

“ Most true,” said the king, his brief fit of vindictive passion soon 
dying away “ Most true — none but Albany — none but my parents’ 
child — none but my brother. O God' enable me to quell the sinful 
passion which glows m this bosom — Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis ! ” 
MacLouis cast a look of wonder towards the Duke of Albany, 
who endeavoured to hide his confusion under an affectation of deep 
sympathy, and muttered to the officer — 

“ The great misfortune has been too much for his understanding ” 
“ What misfortune, please your Grace '' ” replied MacLouis. 
“ I have heard of none ” 

“ How ' — not heard of the death of my nephew Rothsay ^ ” 

“ The Duke of Rothsay dead, my Lord of Albany ' ” exclaimed 
the faithful Brandane, with the utmost horror and astonishment. 
“ When, how, and where ? ” 

“ Two days since — the manner as yet unknown — at Falkland ” 
MacLouis gazed at the duke for an instant ; then, with a kindling 
eye and determined look, said to the king, who seemed deeply en- 
^^d in his mental devotion — “ My liege ' a minute or two since 
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you left a word — one word — unspoken. Let it pass your lips, and 
your pleasure is law to your Brandanes • ” 

“ I was praying against temptation, MacLouis,” said the heart- 
broken king, “ and you bring it to me. Would you arm a madman 
with a drawn weapon ? — But oh, Albany ' my friend, my brother, 
my bosom counsellor ' — how — how earnest thou by the heart to do 
this ' ” 

Albany, seeing that the king’s mood was softening, replied with 
more firmness than before, “ My castle has no barrier against the 
power of death — I have not deserved the foul suspicions which your 
Majesty’s words imply I pardon them, from the distraction of a 
bereaved father. But I am willing to swear by cross and altar — by 
my share in salvation, by the souls of our royal parents ” 

“Be silent, Robert!” said the king “Add not perjury to 
murder — And was this all done to gain a step nearer to a crown and 
sceptre ? Take them to thee at once, man; and mayst thou feel as 
I have done, that they are both of red-hot iron! — Oh, Rothsay, 
Rothsay ! thou hast at least escaped being a king 1 ” 

“ My Iicge,” said MacLouis, “ let me remind you that the crown 
and sceptre of Scotland are, when your Majesty ceases to bear them, 
the right of Prince James, who succeeds to his brother’s rights.” 

“ True, MacLouis,” said the king, eagerly, “ and will succeed, 
poor child, to his brother’s perils* Thanks, MacLouis, thanks — - 
You have reminded me that I have still work upon earth. Get thy 
Brandanes under arms with what speed thou canst. Let no man go 
with us whose truth is not known to thee, none in especial who has 
trafficked with the Duke of Albany — that man, I mean, who calls 
himself my brother * — and order my litter to be instantly prepared. 
We will to Dunbarton, MacLouis, or to Bute. Precipices, and tides, 
and my Brandanes’ hearts shall defend the child till we can put 
oceans betwixt him and his cruel uncle’s ambition — Farewell, 
Robert of Albany — farewell for ever, thou hard-hearted bloody 
man * Enjoy such share of power as the Douglas nuy permit thee 
— But seek not to see my face again, far less to approach my remain- 
ing child ! for, that hour thou dost, my guards shall have orders to 
stab thee down with their partisans* — MacLouis, look it be so 
directed ” 

The Duke of Albany left the presence without attempting further 
justification or reply. 

What followed is matter of history In the ensuing Parliament, 
the Duke of Albany prevailed on that body to declare him innocent 
of the death of Rothsay, while, at the same time, he showed his own 
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sense of guilt by taking out a remission or pardon for the oflFence. 
The unhappy and aged monarch secluded himself m his Castle of 
Rothsay, in Bute, to mourn over the son he had lost, and watch with 
feverish anxiety over the life of him who remained. As the best step 
for the youthful James’s security, he sent him to F ranee to receive 
his education at the court of the reigning sovereign But the vessel 
m which the Prince of Scotland sailed was taken by an English 
cruiser, and, although there was a truce for the moment betwixt the 
kingdoms, Henry IV. ungenerously detained him a prisoner This 
last blow completely broke the heart of the unhappy King Robert 
III. Vengeance followed, though with a slow pace, the treachery 
and cruelty of his brother. Robert of Albany’s own grey hairs went, 
indeed, in peace to the grave, and he transferred the regency which 
he had so fully acquired to his son Murdoch But nineteen years 
after the death of the old king, James I returned to Scotland, and 
Duke Murdoch of Albany, with his sons, was brought to the 
scaffold, in expiation of his father’s guilt, and his own — The Fair 
Maid of Perth. 


34 Louts XI CONSULTS HIS Astrologer, and hears of 
Coming Marvels 

[Quentin Durward has now jomed the service of Loms XI {see 
Selection 1 8); and that Wily monarch — after consulting hts barber and 
confidant y Oliver — is about to entrust the young Scot with a perilous duty 
arising out of high political intrigue — namely, conducting the Countess 
of Croye and Lady Hamelme ostensibly to protection, but really to 
betray them Period, Locality, France '\ 

But Louis had not yet done with him That cautious 
Monarch had to consult a counsellor of a different stamp from 
Oliver le Diable, and who was supposed to derive his skill from the 
superior and astral intelligences, as men, judging from their fruits, 
were apt to think the counsels of Oliver sprung from the Devil 
himself. 

Louis therefore led the way, followed by the impatient Quentin, 
to a separate tower of the Castle of Plessis, in which was installed, 
in no small ease and splendour, the celebrated astrologer, poet, and 
philosopher, Galeotti Marti, or Martius, or Martivalle, a native of 
Narni, in Italy, the author of the famous Treatise, De Fulgo Incog- 
nitis,* and the subject of his age’s admiration, and of the panegyrics 

• Concerning things unknown to the generality of mankind 
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of Paulus Jovius. He had long flourished at the Court of the cele- 
brated Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, from whom he was in 
some measure defoyed by Louis, who grudged the Hungarian 
Monarch the society and the counts of a sage, accounted so skilful 
in reading the decrees of Heaven 

Martivalle was none of those ascetic, withered, pale professors of 
mystic learning of those days, who bleared their eyes over the mid- 
night furnace, and macerated their bodies by outwatching the polar 
bear. He indulged in all courtly pleasures, and, until he grew 
corpulent, had excelled in all martial sports and gymnastic exercises, 
as well as in the use of arms, inasmuch, that Janus Pannonius has 
left a Latin epigram, upon a wrestling match betwixt Galeotti and a 
renowned champion of that art, in the presence of the Hungarian 
King and Court, in which the Astrologer was completely 
victorious. 

The apartments of this courtly and martial sage were far more 
splendidly furnished than any which Quentin had yet seen in the 
royal palace, and the carving and ornamented wood-work of his 
library, as well as the magnificence displayed in the tapestries, 
showed the elegant taste of the learned Italian Out of his study one 
door opened to his sleeping-apartment, another led to the turret 
which served as his observatory A large oaken table, in the midst 
of the chamber, was covered with a rich Turkey carpet, the spoils 
of the tent of a Pacha after the great battle of Jaiza, where the 
Astrologer had fought abreast with the valiant champion of Chris- 
tendom, Matthias Corvinus On the table lay a variety of mathe- 
matical and astrological instruments, all of the most rich materials 
and curious workmanship His astrolabe of silver was the gift of the 
Emperor of Germany, and his Jacob’s staff of ebony, jointed with 
gold, and curiously inlaid, was a mark of esteem from the reigning 
Pope 

There were various other miscellaneous articles disposed on the 
table, or hanging around the walls, amongst others, two complete 
suits of armour, one of mail, the other of plate, both of which, from 
their great size, seemed to call the gigantic Astrologer their owner; 
a Spanish toledo, a Scottish broadsword, a Turkish scimitar, with 
bows, quivers, and other warlike weapons, musical instruments of 
several different kinds, a silver crucifix, a sepulchral antique vase, 
and several of the little brazen Penates of the ancient heathens, with 
other curious nondescript articles, some of which, in the superstiti- 
ous opinions of that period, seemed to be designed for magical pur- 
poses. The library of this singular character was of the same mis- 
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cellaneous description with his other effects. Curious manuscripts 
of classical antiquity lay mingled with the voluminous labours of 
Christian divines, and of those painstaking sages who professed the 
chemical science, and proffered to guide their students into the most 
secret recesses of nature, by means of the Hermetical Philosophy, 
Some were written in the Eastern character, and others conceded 
their sense or nonsense under the veil of hieroglyphics and cabalistic 
characters. The whole apartment, and its furniture of every kind, 
formed a scene very impressive on the fancy, considering the general 
belief then indisputably entertained concerning the truth of the 
occult sciences; and that effect was increased by the manners and 
appearance of the individual himself, who, seated m a huge chair, 
was employed in curiously examining a specimen, just issued from 
the F rankrort press, of the newly invented art of printing. 

Galeotti Martivalle was a tall, bullae, yet stately man, consider- 
ably past his prime, and whose youthful habits of exercise, though 
still occasionally resumed, had not been able to contend with his 
natural tendency to corpulence, increased by sedentary study, and 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table. His features, though rather 
overgrown, were dignified and noble, and a Santon might have 
envied the dark and downward sweep of his long-descending beard. 
His dress was a chamber-robe of the richest Genoa velvet, with 
ample sleeves, clasped with frogs of gold, and lined with sables. It 
was fastened round his middle by a broad belt of virgin parchment, 
round which were represented, in crimson characters, the signs of 
the zodiac He rose and bowed to the King, yet with the air of one 
to whom such exalted society was familiar, and who was not at all 
likely, even in the royal presence, to compromise the dignity then 
especially affected by the pursuers of science 

“ You are engaged, father,” said the King, “ and, as I think, with 
this new-fashioned art of multiplying manuscripts, by the inter- 
vention of machinery Can things of such mechanical and terrestrial 
import interest the thoughts of one, before whom Heaven has 
unrolled her own celestial volumes ^ ” 

“ My brother,” replied Martivalle, — “ for so the tenant of this 
Cell must term even the King of France, when he deigns to visit him 
as a disciple, — believe me that, in considering the consequences of 
this invention, I read with as certain augury, as by any combination 
of the heavenly bodies, the most awful and portentous changes 
When I reflect with what slow and limited supplies the stream of 
science hath hitherto descended to us, how difficult to be obtained 
by those most ardent in its search; how certain to be neglected by all 
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who regard their ease , how liable to be diverted, or altogether dried 
up, by the invasions of barbarism; can I look forward without 
wonder and astonishment, to the lot of a succeeding generation, on 
whom knowledge will descend like the first and second ram, un- 
interrupted, unabated, unbounded, fertilizing some grounds, and 
overflowing others ; changing the whole form of social life ; establish- 
ing and overthrowing religions, erecting and destroying king- 
doms ” 

“ Hold, Galeotti,” said Louis, — “ shall these changes come in 
our time ” 

“No, my royal brother,” replied Martivallc, “this invention 
may be likened to a young tree, which is now newly planted, but 
shall, in succeeding generations, bear fruit as fatal, yet as precious, 
as that of the Garden of Eden, the knowledge, namely, of good and 
evil.” 

Louis answered, after a moment’s pause, “ Let futurity look to 
what concerns them — we are men of this age, and to this age we will 
confine our care. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof — Tell me, 
hast thou proceeded farther in the horoscope which I sent to thee, 
and of which you made me some report ? I have brought the party 
hither, that you may use palmistry, or chiromancy, if such is your 
pleasure The matter is pressing ” 

The bulky Sage arose from his scat, and, approaching the young 
Soldier, fixed on him his keen large dark eyes, as if he were in the act 
of internally spelling and dissecting every lineament and feature — 
Blushing and borne down by this close examination on the part of 
one whose expression was so reverent at once and commanding, 
Quentin bent his eyes on the ground, and did not again raise them, 
till in the act of obeying the sonorous command of the Astrologer, 
“ Look up and be not afraid, but hold forth thy hand.” 

When Martivalle had inspected his palm, according to the form 
of the mystic arts which he practised, he led the King some steps 
aside — “ My royal brother,” he said, “ the physiognomy of this 
youth, together with the lines impressed on his hand, confirm, in a 
wonderful degree, the report which I founded on his horoscope, as 
well as that judgment which your own proficiency in our sublime 
arts induced you at once to form of him All promises that this 
youth will be brave and fortunate ” 

“ And faithful ? ” said the King, “ for valour and fortune square 
not with fidelity.” 

“ And faithful also,” said the Astrologer; “ for there is manly 
firmness in look and eye, and his lima vita is deeply marked and 
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clear, which indicates a true and upright adherence to those who do 

benefit or lodge trust in him. But yet ” 

“ But what ? ” said the King; “ Father Galeotti, wherefore do 
you now pause ^ ” 

“ The ears of Kings,” said the Sage, “ are like the palates of those 
dainty patients, which are unable to endure the bitterness of the 
drugs necessary for their recovery.” 

“ My ears and my palate have no such niceness,” said Louis; 
“ let me hear what is useful counsel, and swallow what is whole- 
some medicine I quarrel not with the rudeness of the one, or the 
harsh taste of the other. I have not been cockered in wantonness or 
indulgence; my youth was one of exile and suffering. My ears are 
used to harsh counsel, and take no offence at it ” 

“ Then plainly, Sire,” replied Galeotti, “ if you have aught in 
your purposed commission, which — which, in short, may startle a 
scrupulous conscience — intrust it not to this youth — at least, not 
till a few years’ exercise in your service has made him as unscrupulous 
as others.” 

” And IS this what you hesitated to speak, my good Galeotti ? 
and didst thou think thy speaking it would offend me ^ ” said the 
King “ Alack, I know that thou art well sensible that the path of 
royal policy cannot be always squared (as that of private life ought 
invariably to be) by the abstract maxims of religion and of morality. 
Wherefore do we, the Princes of the earth, found churches and 
monasteries, make pilgrimages, undergo penances, and perform 
devotions, with which others m^ dispense, unless it be because the 
benefit of the public, and the welfare of our kingdoms, force us upon 
measures which grieve our consciences as Christians ^ But Heaven 
has mercy — the Church, an unbounded stock of merits, and the 
intercession of Our Lady of Embrun, and the blessed saints, is 
urgent, everlasting, and omnipotent ” — He laid his hat on the 
table, and, devoutly kneeling before the images stuck into the hat- 
band, repeated, in an earnest tone, “ Sancte Huberte, Sancte Jultane, 
Sancte Martine, Sancta Rosalia, Sanctt quotquot adestis, orate pro 
me peccatore ! ” He then smote his breast, arose, re-assumed his hat, 
and continued. — “ Be assured, good father, that whatever there 
may be in our commission of the nature at which you have hinted, 
the execution shall not be intrusted to this youth, nor shall he be 
privy to such part of our purpose,” 

“ In this,” said the Astrologer, “ you, my royal brother, will walk 
wisely. — Something may be apprehended likewise from the rashness 
of this your young commissioner, a failing inherent in those of 
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sanguine complexion. But I hold that, by the rules of art, this 
chance is not to be weighed against the other properties discovered 
from his horoscope and otherwise.” 

“ Will this next midnight be a propitious hour in which to com- 
mence a perilous journey ? ” said the King — “ See, here is your 
Ephemerides — you see the position of the moon in regard to Saturn, 
and the ascendence of Jupiter — That should argue, methinics, in 
submission to your better art, success to him who sends forth the 
expedition at such an hour ” 

“ To him who sends ^orth the expedition,” said the Astrologer, 
after a pause, “ this conjunction doth indeed promise success; but, 
methinks, that Saturn being combust, threatens danger and infor- 
tune to the party sent, whence I infer that the errand may be peril- 
ous, or even fatal, to those who are to journey. Violence and 
captivity, methinks, are intimated in that adverse conjunction ” 

“ Violence and captivity to those who are sent,” answered the 
King, ” but success to the wishes of the sender — Runs it not thus, 
my learned father ? ” 

“ Even so,” replied the Astrologer. 

The King paused, without giving any further indication how far 
this presaging speech (probably hazarded by the Astrologer from his 
conjecture that the commission related to some dangerous purpose) 
squared with his real object, which, as the reader is aware, was to 
betray the Countess Isabelle of Croye into the hands of William de 
la Marck, a nobleman indeed of high birth, but degraded by his 
crimes into a leader of banditti, distinguished for his turbulent 
disposition and ferocious bravery 

The King then pulled forth a paper from his pocket, and, ere he 
gave it to Martivalle, said, in a tone which resembled that of an 
apology — “ Learned Galeotti, be not surprised, that, possessing in 
you an oracular treasure, superior to that lodged in the breast of any 
now alive, not excepting thegreat Nostradamus himself, I am desirous 
frequently to avail myself of your skill in those doubts and difficul- 
ties which beset every Prince who hath to contend with rebellion 
within his land, and with external enemies, both powerful and 
inveterate ” 

“ When I was honoured with your request. Sire,” said the 
philosopher, “ and abandoned the Court of Buda for that of Plessis, 
It was with the resolution to place at the command of my royal 
patron whatever my art had, that might be of service to him ” 

“ Enough, good Martivalle — I pray thee attend to the import of 
this question.” — He proceeded to read from the paper in his hand. 
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— “ A person having on hand a weighty controversy, which is like 
to draw to debate either by law or by force of arms, is desirous, for 
the present, to seek accommodation by a personal interview with 
his antagonist. He desires to know what day will be propitious for 
the execution of such a purpose; also what is likely to be the success 
of such a negotiation, and whether his adversary will be moved to 
answer the confidence thus reposed in him, with gratitude and kind- 
ness, or may rather be likely to abuse the opportunity and advantage 
which such meeting may afford him ? ” 

“ It is an important question,” said Martivalle, when the King 
had done reading, “ and requires that I should set a planetary figure, 
and give it instant and deep consideration ” 

“Let It be so, my good father in the sciences, and thou shalt 
know what it is to oblige a King of France. We are determined, if 
the constellations forbid not, — and our own humble art leads us to 
think that they approve our purpose, — to hazard something, even 
in our own person, to stop these anti-Christian wars ” 

“ May the Saints forward j'our Majesty’s pious intent,” said the 
Astrologer, “ and guard your sacred person ' ” 

“ Thanks, learned father — Here is something, the while, to 
enlarge your curious library ” 

He placed under one of the volumes a small puise of gold, for, 
economical even in his superstitions, Louis conceived the Astrologer 
sufficiently bound to his service by the pensions he had assigned him, 
and thought himself entitled to the use of his skill at a moderate rate, 
even upon great exigencies 

Louis, having thus, in legal phrase, added a refreshing fee to his 
general retainer, turned from him to address Durward — “ Follow 
me,” he said, “ my bonny Scot, as one chosen by Destiny and a 
Monarch to accomplish a bold adventure. All must be got ready, 
that thou mayst put foot in stirrup the very instant the bell of Saint 
Martin’s tolls twelve One minute sooner, one minute later, were 
to forfeit the favourable aspect of the constellations which smile on 
your adventure ” 

Thus saying, the King left the apartment, followed by his young 
guardsman and no sooner were they gone, than the Astrologer gave 
way to very different feelings from those which seemed to animate 
him during the royal presence. 

“ The niggardly slave • ” he said, weighing the purse in his hand, 
— for, being a man of unbounded expense, he had almost constant 
occasion for money, — “ The base sordid scullion ' — A coxswain’s 
wife would give more to know that her husband had crossed the 
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narrow seas in safety. He acquire any tincture of humane letters !~ 
yes, when prowling foxes and yelling wolves become musicians. He 
read the glorious blazoning of the firmament' — ^ay, when sordid 
moles shall become lynxes — Post tot promissa — after so many 
promises made, to entice me from the Court of the magnificent 
Matthias, where Hun and T urk, Christian and Infidel, the Czar of 
Muscovia and the Cham of Tartary themselves, contended to load 
me with gifts, — doth he think I am to abide in this old Castle, like a 
bulfinch in a cage, fain to sing as oft as he chooses to whistle, and all 
for seed and water ? — Not so — aut tn’ventam viam, out factam — I 
will discover or contrive a remedy. The Cardinal Balue is politic 
and liberal — this query shall to him, and it shall be his Eminence’s 
own fault if the stars speak not as he would have them ” 

He again took the despised guerdon, and weighed it m his hand 
“ It may be,” he said, “ there is some jewel, or pearl of price, con- 
cealed in this paltry case — I have heard he can be liberal even to 
lavishness, when it suits his caprice or interest ” 

He emptied the purse, which contained neither more nor less 
than ten gold pieces. The indignation of the Astrologer was ex- 
treme — “ Thinks he that for such paltry rate of hire I will practise 
that celestial science which I hai estiidied with the Armenian Abbot 
of Istrahoff, who had not seen the sun for forty years, — with the 
Greek Dubravius, who is said to have raised the dead, — and have 
even visited the Scheik Ebn Hali in his cave in the deserts of The- 
bais — No, by Heaven ' — he that contemns art shall perish through 
his own Ignorance Ten pieces’ — a pittance which I am half 
ashamed to offer to Toinette, to buy her new breast-laces ” 

So saying, the indignant Sage nevertheless plunged the con- 
temned pieces of gold into a large pouch which he wore at his girdle, 
which Tomette, and other abettors of lavish expense, generally 
contrived to empty fully faster than the philosopher, with all his art, 
could find the means of filling — Quentin Durward 

{Thanks to the courage and adroitness of Quentin, the noble ladies 
escaped their peril , and the penniless young Scot wins the hand, heart, 
and domains, of the beautiful Lady Hameline ] 

35 Le Bon Roi Ren^, the last Minstrel Monarch. 
AND HIS Fateful Interview with Queen Margaret 

{Queen Margaret of Anjou, Queen Consort of Henry FI, plans with 
the Earl of Oxford, a supporter of the House of Lancaster, to appeal to 
the Duke of Burgundy for aid against the Yorkists. The Duke having 
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agreed on condition that Provence be ceded to Burgundy, the Earl's son, 
jfrthur de Fere, is now on his wa^ to Queen Margaret to targe her to 
persuade her father, Le Bon Rot Reni, to agree. In the company of 
his guide Thiebault he hears interesting accounts of the Troubadours of 
Provence and of their last Minstrel Monarch, whom he meets 
Period, 1 474. Locality, Provence ] 

. . , As they drew near the boundaries of Provence, the com- 
munications of Thiebault became more fluent and interesting. He 
could not only tell the name and history of each romantic castle which 
they passed, in their devious and doubtful route, but had at his com- 
mand the chivalrous history of the noble knights and barons to whom 
they now pertained, or had belonged in earlier days, and could re- 
count their exploits against the Saracens, by repelling their attacks 
upon Christendom, or their efforts to recover the Holy Sepulchre 
from Pagan hands In the course of such narrations, Thiebault was 
led to speak of the T roubadours, a race of native poets of Provencal 
origin, differing widely from the minstrels of Normandy, and the 
adjacent provinces of r ranee, with whose tales of chivalry, as well as 
the numerous translations of their works into Norman-French and 
English, Arthur, like most of the noble youth of his country, was 
intimately acquainted and deeply imbueo Thiebault boasted that 
his grandsire, of humble birth indeed, but of distinguished talent, 
was one of this gifted race, whose compositions produced so great an 
effect on the temper and manners of their age and country It was, 
however, to be regretted that, inculcating as the prime duty of life a 
fantastic spirit of gallantry, which sometimes crossed the Platonic 
bound presciibed to it, the poetry of the Troubadours was too 
frequently used to soften and seduce the heart, and corrupt the 
principles. 

Arthur’s attention was called to this peculiarity by Thiebault 
singing, which he could do with good skill, the history of a Trouba- 
dour, named William Cabestainy, who loved, par amours, a noble 
and beautiful lady, Margaret, the wife of a baron called Raymond 
de Roussillon Thejealous husband obtained proof of his dishonour, 
and, having put Cabestainy to death by assassination, he took his 
heart from his bosom, and causing it to be dressed like that of an 
animal, ordered it to be served up to his lady, and when she had 
eaten of the horrible mess, told her of what her banquet was com- 
posed. The lady replied, that since she had been made to partake of 
food so precious, no coarser morsel should ever after cross her lips. 
She persisted in her resolution, and thus starved herself to death. 
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The Troubadour who celebrated this tragic history had displayed 
in his composition a good deal of poetic art. Glossing over the error 
of the lovers as the rault of their destiny, dwelling on their tragical 
fate with considerable pathos, and, finally, execrating the blind fury 
of the husband, with the full fervour of poetical indignation, he 
recorded, with vindictive pleasure, how every bold knight and true 
lover in the south of F ranee assembled to besiege the baron’s castle, 
stormed it by main force, left not one stone upon another, and put 
the tyrant himself to an ignominious death Arthur was interested 
in the melancholy tale, which even beguiled him of a few tears; but 
as he thought further on its purport, he dried his eyes, and said, with 
some sternness, — “ Thiebault, sing me no more such lays. I have 
heard my father say that the readiest mode to corrupt a Christian 
man is to bestow upon vice the pity and the praise which are due 
only to virtue Your Baron of Roussillon is a monster of cruelty, 
but your unfortunate lovers were not the less guilty It is by giving 
fair names to foul actions that those who would start at real vice are 
led to practise its lessons, under the disguise of virtue ” 

“ I would you knew, Seignor,” answered Thiebault, “ that this 
Lay of Cabestainy and the Lady Margaret of Roussillon is reckoned 
a masterpiece of the joyous science Fie, sir, you are too young to 
be so strict a censor of morals What will you do when your head is 
grey, if you are thus severe when it is scarcely brown ? ” 

“ A head which listens to folly in youth will hardly be honourable 
in old age,” answered Arthur 

Thiebault had no mind to carry the dispute further 
“ It IS not for me to contend with your worship I only think, 
with every true son of chivalry and song, that a knight without a 
mistress is like a sky without a star ” 

“ Do I not know that ■’ ” answered Arthur, “ but yet better re- 
main in darkness than be guided by such false lights as shower down 
vice and pestilence ” 

“ Nay, It may be your seignorie is right,” answered the guide. 
“ It IS certain that even in Provence here we have lost much of our 
keen judgment on matters of love — its difficulties, its intricacies, and 
Its errors, since the Troubadours are no longer regarded as usual, 
and since the High and Noble Parliament of Love * has ceased to 
hold Its sittings 

“ But in these latter days,” continued the Provenfal, “ kings, 

* In Provence, during the flourishing time of the Troubadours, Love was esteemed so 
grave and formal a part of the business of life that a Parliament or High Court of Love 
was appointed for deciding questions concerning it 
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dukes, and sovereigns, instead of being the foremost and most faith- 
ful vassals of the Court of Cupid, are themselves the slaves of selfish- 
ness and love of gain. Instead of winning hearts by breaking lances 
in the lists, they are breaking the hearts of their impoverished vassals by 
the most cruel exactions — instead of attempting to deserve the smile 
and favours of their lady-loves, they are meditating how to steal 
castles, towns, and provinces from their neighbours. But long life 
to the good and venerable King Ren6 1 While he has an acre of land 
left, his residence will be the resort of valiant knights, whose only 
aim IS praise in arms, of true lovers, who are persecuted by fortune, 
and of high-toned harpers, who know how to celebrate faith and 
valour.” 

Arthur, interested m learning something more precise than 
common fame had taught him on the subject of this prince, easily 
induced the talkative Provencal to enlarge upon the virtues of his 
old sovereign’s character, as just, joyous, and debonair, a friend to 
the most noble exercises of the chase and the tilt-yard, and still more 
so to the joyous science of Poetry and Music, who gave away 
more revenue than he received, in largesses to knights-errant and 
itinerant musicians, with whom his petty court was crowded, as one 
of the very few in which the ancient hospitality was still main- 
tained 

Such was the picture which Thiebault drew of the last minstrel 
monarch, and though the eulogium was exaggerated, perhaps the 
facts were not overcharged 

Born of royal parentage, and with high pretensions, Rene had at 
no period of nis life been able to match his fortunes to his claims 
Of the kingdoms to which he asserted right, nothing remained in 
his possession but the county of Provence itself, a fair and friendly 
principality, but diminished by the many claims which France had 
acquired upon portions of it by advances of money to supply the 
personal expenses of its master, and by other portions, which 
Burgundy, to whom Ren6 had been a prisoner, held in pledge for 
his ransom In his youth he engaged in more than one military 
enterprise, in the hope of attaining some part of the territory of 
which he was styled sovereign His courage is not impeached, but 
fortune did not smile on his military adventures, and he seems at 
last to have become sensible that the power of admiring and celebrat- 
ing warlike merit is very different from possessing that quality In 
fact, Rene was a prince of very moderate parts, endowed with a love 
of the fine arts, which he carried to extremity, and a degree of good- 
humour, which never permitted him to repine at fortune, but 
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rendered its possessor happy, when a prince of keener feelings would 
ha\e died of despair This insouciant, light-tempered, gay, and 
thoughtless disposition conducted Rend, free from all the passions 
whidh embitter life, and often shorten it, to a hale and mirthful old 
age Even domestic losses, which often affect those who are proof 
against mere reverses of fortune, made no deep impression on the 
feelings of this cheerful old monarch Most of his children had died 
young ; Rene took it not to heart. His daughter Margaret’s marriage 
with the powerful Henry of England was considered a connection 
much above the fortunes of the King of the Troubadours. But in 
the issue, instead of Rene deriving any splendour from the match, he 
was involved in the misfortunes of his daughter, and repeatedly 
obliged to impoverish himself to supply her ransom Perhaps m his 
private soul the old king did not think these losses so mortifying as 
the necessity of receiving Margaret into his court and family On 
fire when reflecting on the losses she had sustained, mourning over 
friends slam and kingdoms lost, the proudest and most passionate of 
princesses was ill suited to dwell with the gayest and best-humoured 
of sovereigns, whose pursuits she contemned, and whose lightness 
of temper, for finding comfort in such trifles, she could not forgive. 
The discomfort attached to her presence and vindictive recollections 
embarrassed the good-humoured old monarch, though it was unable 
to drive him beyond his equanimity 

Another distress pressed him more sorely — Yolande, a daughter 
of his first wife, Isabella, had succeeded to his claims upon the Duchy 
of Lorraine, and transmitted them to her son, Fcrrand, Count of 
Vaudemont, a young man of courage and spirit, engaged at this 
time in the apparently desperate undertaking of making his title 
good against the Duke of Burgundy, who, with little right but great 
power, was seizing upon and overrunning this rich Duchy, which he 
laid claim to as a male fief And to conclude, while the aged king 
on one side beheld his dethroned daughter in hopeless despair, and 
on the other his disinherited grandson in vain attempting to recover 
part of their rights, he had the additional misfortune to know that 
his nephew, Louis of France, and his cousin, the Duke of Burgundy, 
were secretly contending which should succeed him in that portion 
of Provence which he still continued to possess, and that it was only 
jealousy of each other which prevented his being despoiled of this 
last remnant of his territory Yet amid all this distress Rene feasted 
and received guests, danced, sang. Composed poetry, used the pencil 
or brush with no small skill, devis^ ana conducted festivals and pro- 
cessions, and, studying to promote as far as possible the immediate 
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mirth and ^ood-humour of his subjec^ if he could not materially 
enlarge their more permanent prosperity, was never mentioned by 
them, excepting as Le ben Rot Reniy a distinction conferred on him 
down to the present day, and due to him certainly by the qualities of 
his heart, if not by those of his head. 

Whilst Arthur was receiving from his guide a full account of the 
peculiarities of King Rene, they entered the territories of that merry 
monarch. It was late in the autumn, and about the period when the 
south-eastern counties of France rather show to least advantage. 
The foliage of the olive-tree is then decayed and withered, and as it 
predominates in the landscape, and resembles the scorched com- 
plexion of the soil Itself, an ashen and and hue is given to the whole. 
Still, however, there were scenes in the hilly and pastoral parts of 
the country where the quantity of evergreens relieved the eye even 
in this dead season. 

The apj>earance of the country, in general, had much in it that 
was peculiar. 

The travellers perceived at etery turn some marks of the King’s 
singular character Provence, as the part of Gaul which first re- 
ceived Roman civilisation, and as having been still longer the resi- 
dence of the Grecian colony who founded Marseilles, is more full 
of the splendid relics of ancient architecture than any other country 
in Europe, Italy and Greece excepted. The good taste of the King 
Rend had dictated some attempts to clear out and to restore these 
memorials of antiquity Was there a triumphal arch or an ancient 
temple — huts and hovels were cleared away from its vicinity, and 
means were used at least to retard the approach of ruin Was there 
a marble fountain, which superstition had dedicated to some 
sequestered naiad — it was surrounded by olives, almond and orange 
trees — Its cistern was repaired, and taught once more to retain its 
crystal treasures The huge amphitheatres and gigantic colonnades 
experienced the same anxious care, attesting that the noblest 
specimens of the fine arts found one admirer and preserver in King 
Rend, even during the course of those which are termed the dark 
and barbarous ages 

A change of manners could also be observed in passing from 
Burgundy and Lorraine, where society relished of German blunt- 
ness, into the pastoral country of Provence, where the influence of a 
fine climate and melodious language, joined to the pursuits of the 
romantic old monarch, with the universal taste for music and poetry, 
had introduced a civilisation of manners which approached to 
affectation The shepherd literally marched abroad in the morning, 
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piping his flocks forth to the pasture with some love-sonnet, the 
composition of an amorous Troubadour, and his “ fleecy care ” 
seemed actually to be under the influence of his music, instead of 
being ungraciously insensible to its melody, as is the case in colder 
climates. Arthur observed, too, that the Proven9al sheep, instead of 
being driven before the shepherd, regularly followed him, and did 
not disperse to feed until the swain, by turning his face round to 
them, remaining stationary, and, executing variations on the air 
which he was playing, seemed to remind them that it was proper to 
do so. While in motion, his huge dog, of a species which is trained 
to face the wolf, and who is respected by the sheep as their guardian, 
and not feared as their tyrant, followed his master with his ears 
pricked, like the chief critic and prime judge of the performance, at 
some tones of which heseldom failed to intimate disapprobation ; while 
the flock, like the generality of an audience, followed in unanimous 
though silent applause. At the hour of noon, the shepherd had some- 
times acquired an augmentation to his audience, in some comely 
matron or blooming maiden, with whom he had rendezvoused by 
such a fountain as we have described, and who listened to the 
husband’s or lover’s chalumeau, or mingled her voice with his in the 
duets, of which the songs of the Troubadours have left so many 
examples. In the cool of the evening, the dance on the village green, 
or the concert before the hamlet door, the little repast of fruits, 
cheese, and bread, which the traveller was readily invited to share, 

f ave new charms to the illusion, and seemed in earnest to point out 
'rovence as the Arcadia of France 
But the greatest singularity was, in the eyes of Arthur, the total 
absence of armed men and soldiers in this peaceful country. In 
England, no man stirred without his long-bow, sword, and buckler. 
In France, the hind wore armour even when he was betwixt the 
stilts of his plough. In Germany, you could not look along a mile of 
highway but the eye was encountered by clouds of dust, out of which 
were seen, by fits, waving feathers and flashing armour. Even in 
Switzerland, the peasant, if he had a journey to make, though but 
of a mile or two, cared not to travel without his halberd and two- 
handed sword But in Provence all seemed quiet and peaceful, as if 
the music of the land had lulled to sleep all its wrathful passions. 
Now and then a mounted cavalier might pass them, the harp at 
whose saddle-bow, or carried by one of his attendants, attested the 
character of a Troubadour, which was affected by men of all ranks ; 
and then only a short sword on his left thigh, borne for show rather 
than use, was a necessary and appropriate part of his equipment. 
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“ Peace,” said Arthur, as he looked around him, “ is an inestim- 
able jewel; but it will be soon snatched from those who are not 
prepared with heart and hand to defend it.” 

The sight of the ancient and interesting town of Aix, where King 
Rene held his court, dispelled reflections of a general character, and 
recalled to the young Englishman the peculiar mission on which he 
was engaged. 

He then required to know from the Provencal Thiebault 
whether his instructions were to leave him, now that he had 
successfully attained the end of his journey. 

“ My instructions,” answered Thiebault, “ are to remain in Aix 
while there is any chance of your seignone’s continuing there, to be 
of such use to you as you may require, either as a guide or an 
attendant, and to keep these men in readiness to wait upon you 
when you have occasion for messengers or guards With your 
approbation, I will see them disposed of in fitting quarters, and re- 
ceive my further instructions from your seignorie wherever you 
please to appoint me I propose this separation, because I understand 
It IS your present pleasure to be private ” 

“ I must go to court,” answered Arthur, “ without any delay. 
Wait for me in half an hour by that fountain in the street, which 
projects into the air such a magnificent pillar of water, surrounded, 
I would almost swear, by a vapour like steam, serving as a shroud 
to the jet which it envelopes ” 

“ The jet is so surrounded,” answered the Provencal, “ because 
It IS supplied by a hot spring rising from the bowels of the earth, and 
the touch of frost on this autumn morning makes the vapour more 
distinguishable than usual — But if it is good King Rene whom you 
Seek, you will find him at this time walking m his chimney Do 
not be afraid of approaching him, for there never was a monarch 
SO easy of access, especially to good-looking strangers like you, 
seignorie ” 

” But his ushers,” said Arthur, “ will not admit me into his hall.” 

“ His hall t ” repeated Thiebault ” Whose hall ? " 

“Why, King Rent’s, I apprehend If he is walking in a chimney, 
it can only be in that of his hall, and a stately one it must be to give 
him room for such exercise ” 

“ You mistake my meaning,” said the guide, laughing. “ What 
we call King Rent’s chimney is the narrow parapet yonder, it ex- 
tends between these two towers, has an exposure to the south, and 
is sheltered in every other direction. Yonder it is his pleasure to 
walk and enjoy the beams of the sun, on such cool mornings as the 
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present. It nurses, he says, his poetical vein. If you approach his 
promenade he will readily speak to you, unless, indeed, he is in the 
very act of a poetical composition ” 

Arthur could not forbear smiling at the thoughts of a king, 
eighty years of age, broken down with misfortunes and beset with 
dangers, who yet amused himself with walking in an open parapet, 
and composing poetry in presence of all such of his loving subjects as 
chose to look on 

“ If you will walk a few steps this way,” said Thiebault, “ you 
may see the good King, and judge whether or not you will accost 
him at present I will dispose of the people, and await your orders at 
the fountain in the Corso ” 

Arthur saw no objection to the proposal of his guide, and was 
not unwilling to have an opportunity of seeing something of the 
good King Rene, before he was introduced to his presence 

A cautious approach to the chimney — that is, the favourite walk 
of the King, who is described bv Shakspeare as bearing 

the style of King of Naples, 

Of both the bicilics, and Jerus^em, 

Yet not 80 Vrealth/ as an English y’eoman, 

ga\e Arthur the perfect survey of his Majesty in person He saw 
an old man, with locks and beard, which, in amplitude and whiteness, 
nearly rivalled those of the envoy from Schwitz, but with a fresh 
and ruddy colour in his cheek, and an eye of great vivacity. His dress 
was showy to a degree almost inconsistent with his years, and his 
step, not only firm but full of alertness and vivacity, while occupied 
m traversing the short and sheltered walk, which he had chosen 
rather for comfort than for privacy, showed juvenile vigour still 
animating an aged frame The old King carried his tablets and a 
pencil in his hand, seeming totally abstracted in his own thoughts, 
and indifferent to being observed by several persons from the public 
street beneath his elevated promenade 

Of these, some, from their dress and manner, seemed themselves 
Troubadours, for they held in their hands rebecks, rotes, small 
portable harps, and other indications of their profession. Such 
appeared to be stationary, as if engaged in observing and recording 
their remarks on the meditations of their Prince Other passengers, 
bent on their own more serious affairs, looked up to the King as to 
some one whom they were accustomed to see daily, but never 
passed without dofSng their bonnets, and expressing, by a suitable 
obeisance, a respect and affection towards his person, which appeared 
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to make up in cordiality of feeling what it wanted in deep and solemn 
deference. 

Ren^, in the meanwhile, was apparently unconscious both of the 
gaze of such as stood still, or the greeting of those who passed on, 
nis mind Seeming altogether engrossed with the apparent labour of 
some arduous task in poetry or music. He walked fast or slow as best 
suited the progress of composition. At times he stopped to mark 
hastily down on his tablets something which seemed to occur to him 
as deserving of preservation, at other times he dashed out what he 
had written, and flung down the pencil as if in a sort of despair 
On these occasions, the Sibylline leaf was carefully picked up by a 
beautiful page, his only attendant, who reverently observ^ the 
first suitable opportunity of restoring it again to his royal hand. 
The same youth bore a viol, on which, at a signal from his master, 
he occasionally struck a few musical notes, to which the old King 
listened, now with a soothed and satisfied air, now with a discon- 
tented and anxious brow At times his enthusiasm rose so high that 
he even hopped and skipped, with an activity which his years did 
not promise, at other times his motions were extremely slow, and 
occasionally he stood still, like one wrapped in the deepest and most 
anxious meditation. When he chanced to look on the group which 
seemed to watch his motions, and who ventured even to salute him 
with a murmur of applause, it was only to distinguish them with a 
friendly and good-humoured nod, a salutation with which, likewise, 
he failed not to reply to the greeting of the occasional passengers, 
when his earnest attention to his task, whatever it might be, per- 
mitted him to observe them. 

At length the royal eye lighted upon Arthur, whose attitude of 
silent observation and the distinction of his figure pointed him out as 
a stranger Ren6 beckoned to his page, who, receiving his master’s 
commands in a whisper, descended from the royal chimney to the 
broader platform beneath, which was open to general resort. The 
youth, addressing Arthur with much courtesy, informed him the 
King desired to speak with him The young Englishman had no 
alternative but that of approaching, though pondering much in his 
own mind how he ought to comport himself towards such a 
singular specimen of royalty. 

When he drew near. King Rene addressed him in a tone of 
courtesy not unmingled with dignity, and Arthur’s awe in his 
immediate presence was greater than he himself could have antici- 
pated from his previous conception of the royal character. 

“ Y ou are, from your appearance, fair sir,” said King Rend, 
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“ a stranger in this country. By what name must we call you, and to 
what business are we to ascribe the happiness of seeing you at our 
Court f ” 

Arthur remained a moment silent, and the good old man, im- 
puting It to awe and timidity, proceeded in an encouraging tone. 

“ Modesty in youth is ever commendable; you are doubtless an 
acolyte in the noble and joyous science of Minstrelsy and Music, 
drawn hither by the willing welcome which we afford to the 
professors of those arts, in which — praise be to Our Lady and the 
saints ' — we have ourself been deemed a proficient ” 

“ I do not aspire to the honours of a Troubadour,” answered 
Arthur. 

“ I believe you,” answered the King, “ for your speech smacks of 
the northern, or Norman-French, such as is spoken in England and 
other unrefined nations But you are a minstrel, perhaps, from these 
ultramontane parts. Be assured we despise not their efFor''s; for we 
have listened, not without pleasure and instruction, to many of their 
bold and wild romaunts, which, though rude in device and language, 
and therefore far inferior to the regulated poetry of our Trouba- 
dours, have yet something in their powerful and rough measure which 
occasionally rouses the heart like the sound of a trumpet.” 

“ I have felt the truth of your Grace’s observation, when I have 
heard the songs of my country,” said Arthur, “ but I have neither 
skill nor audacity to imitate what I admire — My latest residence 
has been in Italy ” 

“ You are perhaps, then, a proficient in painting,” said Rend, 
“ an art which applies itself to the eye as poetry and music do to the 
ear, and is scarce less in esteem with us If you are skilful in the art, 
you have come to a monarch who loves it, and the fair country in 
which It IS practised ” 

” In simple truth. Sire, I am an Englishman, and my hand has 
been too much welk’d and hardened by practice of the bow, the 
lance, and the sword, to touch the harp, or even the pencil.” 

“ An Englishman > ” said Rene, obviously relaxing in the warmth 
of his welcome. “ And what brings you here England and I have 
long had little friendship together ” 

“ It is even on that account that I am here,” said Arthur. “ I 
come to pay my homage to your Grace’s daughter, the Princess 
Margaret of Anjou, whom I and many true Englishmen regard still 
as our Queen, though traitors have usurped her title.” 

“ Alas, go«l youth,” said Rend, “ I must grieve for you, while I 
respect your loyalty and faith Had my daughter Margaret been of 
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my mind, she had long since abandoned pretensions which have 
drowned in seas of blood the noblest and bravest of her adherents.” 

The King seemed about to say more, but checked himself. 

“ Go to my palace,” he said, “ inquire for the Seneschal Hugh 
de Saint Cyr, he will give thee the means of seeing Margaret — that 
IS, if it be her will to see thee. If not, good English youth, return to 
my palace, and thou shalt have hospitable entertainment , for a King 
who loves minstrelsy, music, and painting is ever most sensible to 
the claims of honour, virtue, and loyalty; and I read in thy looks 
thou art possessed of these qualities, and willingly believe thou 
mayst, in more quiet times, aspire to share the honours of the 
joyous science. But if thou hast a heart to be touched by the sense of 
beauty and fair proportion, it will leap within thee at the first sight 
of my palace, the stately grace of which may be compared to the 
faultless form of some high-bred dame, or the artful yet seemingly 
simple modulations of such a tune as we have been now composing ” 

The King seemed disposed to take his instrument, and indulge 
the youth with a rehearsal of the strain he had just arranged, but 
Arthur at that moment experienced the painful internal feeling of 
that peculiar species of shame which well-constructed minds feel 
when they see others express a great assumption of importance, with 
a confidence that they are exciting admiration, when in fact they are 
only exposing themselves to ridicule Arthur, in short, took leave, 
“ in very shame,” of the King of Naples, both the Sicilies, and 
Jerusalem, in a manner somewhat more abrupt than ceremony de- 
manded The King looked after him, with some wonder at this 
want of breeding, which, however, he imputed to his visitor’s 
insular education, and then again began to twangle his viol 

“ The old fool I ” said Arthur. “ His daughter is dethroned, his 
dominions crumbling to pieces, his family on the eve of becoming 
extinct, his grandson driven from one lurking-place to another, and 
expelled from his mother’s inheritance, — and he can find amuse- 
ment in these fopperies ' I thought him, with his long white beard, 
like Nicholas Bonstetten, but the old Swiss is a Solomon compared 
with him ” 

• « • 

The next day opened a grave scene. King Rend had not for- 
gotten to arrange the pleasures of the day, when, to his horror and 
discomfiture, Margaret demanded an interview upon serious 
business. If there was a proposition in the world which Rend from 
his soul detested, it was any that related to the very name of 
business. 
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“ What was it that his child wanted ? ” he said “ Was it money ? 
He would give her whatever ready sums he had, though he owned 
his exchequer was somewhat bare, yet he had received his income 
for the season It was ten thousand crowns. How much should he 
desire to be paid to her ? — the half — three parts — or the whole ? 
All was at her command.” 

“ Alas, my dear father,” said Margaret, “ it is not my affairs, but 
your own, on which I desire to speak with you ” 

“ If the affairs are mine,” said Rene, “ I am surely master to put 
them off to another day — to some rainy dull day, fit for no better 
purpose See, my love, the hawking-party are all on their steeds 
and ready — the horses are neighing and pawing — the gallants and 
maidens mounted, and ready with hawk on fist — the spaniels 
struggling in the leash It were a sin, with wind and weather to 
friend, to lose so lovely a morning ” 

“ Let them ride their way,” said Queen Margaret, “ and find 
their sport, for the matter I have to speak concerning involves 
honour and rank, life and means of living ” 

“ Nay, but I have to hear and judge between Calezon and John 
of Acqua Mortis, the two most celebrated Troubadours ” 

“ Postpone their cause till to-morrow,” said Margaret, ” and 
dedicate an hour or two to more important affairs.” 

“ If you are peremptory,” replied King Ren6, “ you are aware, 
my child, I cannot say you nay.” 

And with reluctance he gave orders for the hawkers to go on and 
follow their sport, as he could not attend them that day. 

The old King then suffered himself, like an unwilling greyhound 
withheld from the chase, to be led into a separate apartment To 
insure privacy, Margaret stationed her secretary Mordaunt, with 
Arthur, in an antechamber, giving them orders to prevent all 
intrusion 

“ Nay, for myself, Margaret,” said the good-natured old man, 
“ since It must be, I consent to be put au secret, but why keep old 
Mordaunt from taking a walk in this beautiful morning; and why 
prevent young Arthur from going forth with the rest ? I promise 
you, though they term him a philosopher, yet he showed as light a 
pair of heels last night, with the young Countess de Boisgelin, as 
any gallant in Provence.” 

“ They are come from a country,” said Margaret, “ in which 
men are trained from infancy to prefer their duty to their pleasure ” 
The poor King, led into the council-closet, saw with internal 
shuddering the fatal cabinet of ebony, bound with silver, which had 
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never been opened but to overwhelm him with weariness, and dole- 
fully calculated how many yawns he must strangle ere he sustained 
the consideration of its contents. They provw, however, when 
laid before him, of a kind that excited even his interest, though 
painfully. 

His daughter presented him with a short and clear view of the 
debts which were secured on his dominions, and for which they were 
mortgaged in various pieces and parcels. She then showed him, by 
another schedule, the large claims of which payment was instantly 
demanded, to discharge which no funds could be found or assigned. 
The King defended himself like others in his forlorn situation. To 
every claim of six, seven, or eight thousand ducats, he replied by the 
assertion that he had ten thousand crowns m his chancery, and 
showed some reluctance to be convinced, till repeatedly urged upon 
him, that the same sum could not be adequate to the discharge of 
thirtytimes the amount 

“ Then,” said the King, somewhat impatiently, “ why not pay 
off those who are most pressing, and let the others wait till receipts 
come round ? ” 

“ It IS a practice which has been too often resorted to,” replied 
the Queen, “ and it is but a part of honesty to pay creditors who have 
advanced their all in your Giace’s service ” 

“ But are we not,” said Ren^, “ King of both the Sicilies, Naples, 
Arragon, and Jerusalem ^ And why is the monarch of such fair 
kingdoms to be pushed to the wall, like a bankrupt yeoman, for a 
few bags of paltry crowns ? ” 

” You are indeed monarch of these kingdoms,” said Margaret, 
“ but IS It necessary to remind your Majesty that it is but as I am 
Queen of England, in which I have not an acre of land, and cannot 
command a penny of revenue ? You have no dominions which are 
a source of revenue, save those which you see in this scroll, with an 
exact list of the income they afford It is totally inadequate, you see, 
to maintain your state, and to pay the large engagements incurred to 
former creditors.” 

“ It IS cruel to press me to the wall thus,” said the poor King. 
” What can I do ? If I am poor, I cannot help it I am sure I would 
pay the debts you talk of, if I knew the way ” 

“ Royal father, I will show it you — Resign your useless and un- 
availing dignity, which, with the pretensions attending it, serves 
but to make your miseries ridiculous Resign your rights as a 
sovereign, and the income which cannot be stretched out to the 
empty excesses of a beggarly court will enable j'ou to enjoy, in ease 
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and opulence, all the pleasures you most delight in, as a private 
baron.” 

“ Margaret, you speak folly,” answered Ren^ somewhat 
sternly “ A king and his people are bound by ties which neither can 
sever without guilt. My subjects are my flock, I am their shepherd 
They are assigned to my governance by Heaven, and I dare not re- 
nounce the charge of protecting them ” 

“ Were you m condition to do so,” answered the Queen, 
“ Margaret would bid you fight to the death. But don your harness, 
long disused — mount your war-steed — cry, Rene for Provence' 
and see if a hundred men will gather round your standard. Your 
fortresses are in the hands of strangers, army you have none; your 
\assals may have good-will, but they lack all militaiy skill and 
soldierl ike discipl me. Y ou stand but the mere skeleton of monarchy, 
which France or Burgundy may prostrate on the earth, whichever 
first puts forth his arm to throw it down ” 

The tears trickled fast down the old King’s cheeks, when this 
unflattering prospect was set before him, and he could not forbear 
owning his total want of power to defend himself and his dominions, 
and admitting that he had often thought of the necessity of com- 
pounding for his resignation with one of his powerful neighbours. 

“ It was thy interest, Margaret, harsh and severe as you are, 
which prevented my entering, before now, into measures most 
painful to my feelings, but perhaps best calculated for my advantage. 
But I had hoped it would hold on for my day, and thou, my child, 
with the talents Heaven has given thee, wouldst, I thought, have 
found remedy for distresses which I cannot escape, otherwise than 
by shunning the thoughts of them ” 

“ If It IS in earnest you speak of my interest,” said Margaret, 
“ know, that your resigning Provence will satisfy the nearest, and 
almost the only wish that my bosom can form, but, so judge me 
Heaven, as it is on your account, gracious sire, as well as mine, that 
I advise your compliance ” 

“ Say no more on’t, child, give me the parchment of resignation, 
and I will sign it • I see thou hast it ready drawn , let us sign it, and 
then we will overtake the hawkers We must suffer woe, but there is 
little need to sit down and weep for it ” 

“ Do you not ask,” said Margaret, surprised at his apathy, “ to 
whom you cede your dominions^” 

“ What boots it,” answered the King, “ since they must be no 
more my own ^ It must be either to Charles of Burgundy, or my 
nephew Louis — both powerful and politic princes. God send my 
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poor people may have no cause to wish their old man back again, 
whose only pleasure was to see them happy and mirthful.” 

“ It is to Burgundy you resign Provence,” said Margaret 

“ I would have preferred him,” answered Ren^; “ he is fierce, but 
not malignant. One word more. Are my subjects’ privileges and 
immunities fully secured ^ ” 

“ Amply,” replied the Queen, “ and your own wants of all kinds 
honourably provided for I would not leave the stipulations in your 
fiivour in blank, though I might perhaps have trusted Charles of 
Burgundy, where money alone is concerned.” 

“ I ask not for myself — with my viol and my pencil, Rene the 
Troubadour will be as happy as ever was Rend the King.” 

So saying, with practical philosophy he whistled the burden of 
his last composed ariette, and signed away the rest of his royal 
possessions without pulling off his glove, or even reading the 
instrument — Anne of Geierstem. 

36 Mary Queen of Scots meets the Secret Council 
Deputation and signs her Abdication 

\_Mary Queen of Scots has delivered herself up , and ts imprisoned 
in Lochleven Castle, when arrives Roland Grceme — ostensibly to he 
her page ; but really to carry sut reptitiously a message from her sup- 
porters advising her to sign the Abdication now to be requested at the 
behest of the Sect et Council Roland being introduced, the scenes — 
first with the Lady of Lochleven, in whose charge Mary has been 
f laced i and then with the deputation from the Secret Council — give 
Scott’s representation of the unhappy Queen’s wit, regality, and re- 
liance on her beauty Period, 1567. Locality, the Lowlands of 
Scotland ] 

. , . “ Away with thee, Randal — ^yet stay — what galopin is that 
thou hast brought hither ^ ” 

“So please you, my lady, he is the page who is to wait upon ” 

“ Ay, the new male minion,” said the Lady Lochleven, “ the 
female attendant arrived yesterday. I shall have a well-ordered house 
with this lady and her retinue, but I trust they will soon find some 
others to undertake such a charge. Begone, Randal — and you,” 
(to Roland Graeme) “ follow me to the garden ” 

She led the way with a slow and stately step to the small garden, 
which, enclosed by a stone wall ornamented with statues, and an 
artificial fountain in the centre, extended its dull parterres on the side 
of the court-yard, with which it communicated by a low and 
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arched portal Within the narrow circuit of its formal and limited 
walks, Mary Stewart was now learning to perform the weary part of 
a prisoner, which, with little interval, she was doomed to sustain 
during the remainder of her life She was followed in her slow and 
melancholy exercise by two female attendants; but in the first glance 
which Roland Graeme bestowed upon one so illustrious by birth, so 
distinguished by her beauty, accomplishments, and misfortunes, he 
was sensible of the presence of no other than the unhappy Queen 
of Scotland. 

Her face, her form, have been so deeply impressed upon the 
imagination, that, even at the distance of nearly three centuries, it is 
unnecessary to remind the most ignorant and uninformed reader of 
the striking traits which characterise that remarkable countenance, 
which seems at once to combine our ideas of the majestic, the 
pleasing, and the brilliant, leaving us to doubt whether they express 
most happily the queen, the beauty, or the accomplished woman. 
Who IS there, that, at the very mention of Mary Stewart’s name, has 
not her countenance before him, familiar as that of the mistress of 
his youth, or the favourite daughter of his advanced age ? Even 
those who feel themselves compelled to believe all, or much, of 
what her enemies laid to her charge, cannot think without a sigh 
upon a countenance expressive of any thing rather than the foul 
crimes with which she was charged when living, and which still 
continue to shade, if not to blacken, her memory That brow, so 
truly open and regal — those eyebrows, so regularly graceful, which 
yet were saved from the charge of regular insipidity by the beautiful 
effect of the hazel eyes which they over-arched, and which seem to 
utter a thousand histones — the nose, with all its Grecian precision 
of outline — the mouth, so well proportioned, so sweetly formed, as 
if designed to speak nothing but what was delightful to hear — the 
dimpled chin — the stately swan-hke neck, form a countenance, the 
like of which we know not to have existed in any other character 
moving in that high class of life, where the actresses as well as the 
actors command general and undivided attention It is in vain to 
say that the portraits which exist of this remarkable woman are not 
like each other , for, amidst their discrepancy, each possesses general 
features which the eye at once acknowledges as peculiar to the 
vision which our imagination has raised while we read her history 
for the first time, and which has been impressed upion it by the 
numerous prints and pictures which we have seen. Indeed, we can- 
not look on the worst of them, however deficient in point of execu- 
tion, without saying that it is meant for Queen Mary , and no small 
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instance it is of the power of beauty^ that her charms should have 
remaaned the subject not merely of admiration, but of warm and 
chivalrous interest, after the lapse of such a length of time. We 
know that by far the most acute of those who, in latter days, have 
adopted the unfavourable view of Mary’s character, longed, like the 
executioner before his dreadful task was performed, to kiss the fair 
hand of her on whom he was about to perform so horrible a duty. 

Dressed, then, in a deep mourning robe, and with all those charms 
of ftce, shape, and manner with which faithful tradition has made 
each reader familiar, Mary Stewart advanced to meet the Lady of 
Lochleven, who, on her part, endeavoured to conceal dislike and 
apprehension under the appearance of respectful indifference. The 
truth was, that she had exj>erienced rejieatedly the Queen’s 
superiority in that species of disguised yet cutting sarcasm, with 
which women can successfully avenge themselves, for real and sub- 
stantial injuries. It may be well doubted, whether this talent was 
not as fatal to its possessor as the many others enjoyed by that highly 
gifted, but most unhappy female, for, while it often afforded her a 
momentary triumph over her keepers, it failed not to exasperate 
their resentment; and the satire and sarcasm in which she had in- 
dulged, were frequently retaliated by the deep and bitter hardships 
which they had the power of inflicting It is well known that her 
death was at length hastened by a letter which she wrote to Queen 
Elizabeth, in which she treated her jealous rival, and the Countess 
of Shrewsbury, with the keenest irony and ridicule 

As the ladies met together, the Queen said, bending her head at 
the same time in return to the obeisance of the Lady Lochleven, 
“ We arc this day fortunate — we enjoy the company of our amiable 
hostess at an unusual hour, and during a period which we have 
hitherto been permitted to give to our private exercise. But our 
good hostess knows well she has at all times access to our presence, 
and need not observe the useless ceremony of requiring our 
permission ” 

“ I am sorry my presence is deemed an intrusion by your Grace,” 
said the Lady of Lochleven. “ I came but to announce the arrival 
of an addition to your tram,” motioning with her hand towards 
Roland Grsme, “a circumstance to which ladies are seldom 
indifferent ” 

“ 0 1 I crave your ladyship’s pardon , and am bent to the earth 
with obligations for the kindness of my nobles — or my sovereigns, 
sliall I call them ? — who have permitted me such a respectable 
addition to my personal retinue,” 
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“ They have indeed studied, madam,” said the Lady of Loch- 
leven, “ to show their kindness towards your Grace — something at 
the risk perhaps of sound policy, and I trust their doings will not be 
misconstrued ” 

“ Impossible! ” said the Queen; “ the bounty which permits the 
daughter of so'many kings, and who yet is Queen of the realm, the 
attendance of two waiting-women and a boy, is a grace which Mary 
Stewart can never sufficiently acknowledge. Why I my tram will 
be equal to that of any country-dame in this your kingdom of Fife, 
saving but the lack of a gentleman-usher, and a pair or two of blue- 
coated serving-men. But I must not forget, in my selfish joy, the 
additional trouble and charges to which this magnificent augmen- 
tation of our train will put our kind hostess, and the whole house of 
Lochleven. It is this prudent anxiety, I am aware, which clouds 
your brows, my worthy lady But be of good cheer , the crown of 
Scotland has many a fair manor, and your affectionate son, and my 
no less affectionate brother, will endow the good knight your 
husband with the best of them, ere Mary should be dismissed from 
this hospitable castle from your ladyship’s lack of means to support 
the charges ” 

“ The Douglasses of Lochleven, madam,” answered the lady, 
“ have known for ages how to discharge their duty to the State, 
without looking for reward, even when the task was both irksome 
and dangerous ” 

” Nay * but, my dear Lochleven,” said the Queen, “ you are over 
scrupulous — I pray you accept of a goodly manor, what should 
support the Queen of Scotland in this her princely court, saving her 
own crown-lands — and who should minister to the wants of a 
mother, save an affectionate son like the Earl of Murray, who 
possesses so wonderfully both the power and inclination ? — Or said 
you It was the danger of the task which clouded your smooth and 
hospitable brow ? — No doubt, a page is a formidable addition to 
my body-guard of females, and I bethink me it must have been for 
that reason that my Lord of Lmdesay refused even now to venture 
within the reach of a force so formidanle, without being attended by 
a competent retinue ” 

The Lady Lochleven started, and looked something surprised; 
and Mary, suddenly changing her manner from the smooth 
ironical affectation of mildness to an accent of austere command, and 
drawing up at the same time her fine person, said, with the full 
majesty of her rank, “Yes' Lady of Lochleven; I know that 
Ruthven is already in the castle, and that Lmdesay waits on the 
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bank the return of your barge to bring him hither along with Sir 
Robert Melville. For what purpose do these nobles come — and 
why am I not in ordinary decency apprised of their arrival ? ” 

“ Their purpose, madam,” replied the Lady of Lochleven, “ they 
must themselves explain — but a formal annunciation were needless, 
where your Grace hath attendants who can play the espial so well.” 

“ Alas > poor Fleming,” said the Queen, turning to the elder 
of the female attendants, “ thou wilt be tried, condemned, and 
gibbeted, for a spy in the garrison, because thou didst chance to cross 
the great hall while my good Lady of Lochleven was parleying at 
the full pitch of her voice with her pilot Randal. Put black wool m 
thy ears, girl, as you value the wearing of them longer. Remember, 
in the Castle of Lochleven, ears and tongues are matters not of use, 
but for show merely Our good hostess can hear, as well as speak, 
for us all — We excuse your further attendance, my lady hostess,” 
she said, once more addressing the object of her resentment, “ and 
retire to prepare for an interview with our rebel lords. We will use 
the ante-chamber of our sleeping apartment as our hall of audience 
— You, young man,” she proceeded, addressing Roland Graeme, 
and at once softening the ironical sharpness of her manner into 
good-humoured raillery, “ you, who are all our male attendance, 
from our Lord High Chamberlain down to our least galopin, follow 
us to prepare our Court ” 

She turned, and walked slowly towards the castle The Lady of 
Lochleven folded her arms, and smiled in bitter resentment, as she 
watched her retiring steps 

“Thy whole male attendance’” she muttered, repeating the 
Queen’s last words, “ and well for thee had it been had thy tram 
never been larger, ” then turning to Roland, in whose way she had 
Stood while making this pause, she made room for him to pass, 
saying at the same time, “ Art thou already eaves-dropping ? follow 
thy mistress, minion, and, if thou wilt, tell her what I have now 
said ” 

Roland Graeme hastened after his royal mistress and her attend- 
ants, who had just entered a postern-gate communicating betwixt 
the castle and the small garden They ascended a wmding-stair as 
high as the second story, which was in a great measure occupied by 
a suite of three rooms, opening into each other, and assigned as the 
dwelling of the captive Princess The outermost was a small hall or 
ante-room, within which opened a large parlour, and from that again 
the Queen’s bedroom Another small apartment, which opened into 
the same parlour, contained the beds of the gentlewomen in waiting. 
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Roland Grseme stopped, as became his station, m the outermost of 
these apartments, there to await such orders as might be communi- 
cated to him. From the grated window of the room he saw Linde- 
say, Melville, and their followers, disembark, and observed that 
they were met at the castle gate by a third noble, to whom Linde- 
say exclaimed, in his loud harsh voice, “ My Lord of Ruthven, you 
have the start of us ' ” 

At this instant, the page’s attention was called to a burst of 
hysterical sobs from the inner apartment, and to the hurried 
ejaculations of the terrified females, which led him almost instantly 
to hasten to their assistance When he entered, he saw that the 
Queen had thrown herself into the large chair which stood nearest 
the door, and was sobbing for breath in a strong fit of hysterical 
affection The elder female supported her in her arms, while the 
younger bathed her face with water and with tears alternately 
“ Hasten, young man ' ” said the elder lady, in alarm, “ fly — 
call in assistance — she is swooning ' ” 

But the Queen ejaculated in a faint and broken voice, “ Stir not, 

I charge you ’-—call no one to witness — I am better- — I shall re- 
cover instantly ” And, indeed, with an effort which seemed like 
that of one struggling for life, she sate up in her chair, and en- 
deavoured to resume her composure, while her features yet trembled 
with the violent emotion ofbodyand mind which shehad undergone, 

“ I am ashamed of my weakness, girls,” she said, taking the hands of 
her attendants, “ but it is over — .ind I am Mary Stewart once more. 
The savage tone of that man’s voice — my knowledge of his in- 
solence — the name which he named — the purpose for which they 
come, may excuse a moment’s weakness — and it shall be a moment’s 
only ” She snatched from her head the curch or cap, which had 
been disordered during her hysterical agony — shook down the thick 
clustered tresses of dark brown which had been before veiled under 
It — and, drawing her slender fingers across the labyrinth which they 
formed, she arose from the chair, and stood like the inspired image 
of a Grecian prophetess, in a mood which partook at once of sorrow 
and pride, of smiles and of tears “ We are ill appointed,” she said, 

“ to meet our rebel subjects, but, as far as we may, we will strive to 
present ourselves as becomes their Queen. Follow me, my maidens,” 
she said; “ what says thy favourite song, my Fleming ? 

My maid«, come to my drea»ing-bower, 

And deck my nut-brown hair , 

Where'er ye laid a plait before, 

Look ye lay ten times mair 
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Alas * ” she added, when she had repeated with a smile these lines 
of an old ballad, “ violence has already robbed me of the ordinary 
decorations of my rank , and the few that nature gave me have been 
destroyed by sorrow and by fear ” Y et while she spoke thus, she 
again let her slender fingers stray through the wilderness of the 
b^utiful tresses which veiled her kingly neck and swelling bosom, 
as if, in her agony of mind, she had not altogether lost the conscious- 
ness of her unrivalled charms. Roland Graeme, on whose youth, in- 
experience, and ardent sense of what was dignified and lovely, the 
demeanour of so fair and high-born a lady wrought like the <^arm 
of a magician, stood rooted to the spot with surprise and interest, 
longing to hazard his life in a quarrel so fair as that which Mary 
Stewart’s must needs be. She had been bred in France — she was 
possessed of the most distinguished beauty — she had reigned a 
Queen, and a Scottish Queen, to whom knowledge of character was 
as essential as the use of vital air In all these capacities, Mary was, 
of all women on the earth, most alert at perceiving and using the 
advantages which her charms gave her over almost all who came 
within the sphere of their influence She cast on Roland a glance 
which might have melted a heart of stone “ My poor boy,” she 
said, with a feeling partly real, partly politic, “ thou art a stranger to 
us — sent to this doleful captivity from the society of some tender 
mother, or sister, or maiden, w ith whom you had freedom to tread a 
gay measure round the Maypole. I grieve for you, — but you are 
the only male in my limited household — wilt thou obey my orders ^ ” 

“ To the death, madam,” said Graeme, in a determined tone. 

“Then keep the door of mine apartment,” said the Queen; 
“ keep It till they offer actual violence, or till we shall be fitly 
arrayed to receive these intrusive visitors ” 

“ I will defend it till they pass over my body,” said Roland 
Graeme, any hesitation which he had felt concerning the line of 
conduct he ought to pursue, being completely swept away by the 
impulse of the moment 

“ Not so, my good youth,” answered Mary, “ not so, I com- 
mand thee If I have one faithful subject beside me, much need, 
God wot, I have to care for his safety Resist them but till they are 
put to the shame of using actual violence, and then give way I 
charge you. Remember my commands.” And, with a smile ex- 
pressive at once of favour and of authority, she turned from him, 
and, followed by her attendants, entered the bedroom. 

* * • 

\hord Lindesay and Sir Robert MelvxlU arrive at the vestibule 
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door, and are, for a time, dented entrance by Roland Grame, until 
Mary orders them to he admitted to the audience room; where, 
after some spirited discussion, in which the Queen gives tit for tat, 
they inform her of their purpose, and that they are only awaiting the 
arrival of Lord Ruthven to proceed with the fateful business ] 

“ He comes, madam,” said Melville, and Lord Ruthven entered 
at the instant, holding in his hand a packet. As the Queen returned 
his salutation, she became deadly pale, but instantly recovered her- 
self by dint of strong and sudden resolution, just as the noble, whose 
appiearance seemed to excite such emotions in her bosom, entered 
the apartment in company with George Douglas, the youngest son 
of the Knight of Lochleven, who, during the absence of his father 
and brethren, acted as Seneschal of the Castle, under the direction of 
the elder Lady Lochleven, his father’s mother 

Lord Ruthven had the look and bearing which became a soldier 
and a statesman, and the martial cast of his form and features pro- 
cured him the popular epithet of Grcysteil, W which he was dis- 
tinguished by his intimates, after the hero of a metrical romance 
then generally known His dress, which wasa buff-coat embroidered, 
had a half-military character, but exhibited nothing of the sordid 
negligence which distinguished that of Lindesay But the son of an 
ill-fated sire, and the father of a yet more unfortunate family, bore 
in his look that cast of inauspicious melancholy, by which the 
physiognomists of that time pretended to distinguish those who were 
predestined to a violent and unhappy death 

The terror which the presence or this nobleman impressed on the 
Queen’s mind arose from the active share he had borne in the 
slaughter of David Rizzio, his father having presided at the 
perpetration of that abominable crime, although so weak from long 
and wasting illness, that he could not endure the weight of his 
armour, having arisen from a sick-bed to commit a murder in the 
presence of his Sovereign On that occasion his son also had 
attended and taken an active part It was little to be wondered at, 
that the Queen, considering her condition when such a deed of 
horror was acted in her presence, should retain an instinctive terror 
for the principal actors in the murder She returned, however, with 
grace the salutation of Lord Ruthven, and extended her hand to 
George Douglas, who kneeled, and kissed it with respect , the first 
mark of a subject’s homage which Roland Graime had seen any of 
them render to the captive Sovereign She returned his greeting in 
silence, and there was a brief pause, during which the steward of the 
castle, a man of a sad brow and a severe eye, placed, under George 
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Douglas’s directions, a table and writing materials; and the page, 
obedient to his mistress’s dumb signal, advanced a large chair to the 
side on which the Queen stood, the table thus forming a sort of 
bar which divided the Queen and her personal followers from her 
unwelcome visitors. The steward then withdrew after a low 
reverence When he had closed the door behind him, the Queen 
broke silence — “ With your favour, my lords, I will sit — my walks 
are not indeed extensive enough at present to fatigue me greatly, yet 
I find repose something more necessary than usual ” 

She sat down accordingly, and, shading her cheek with her 
beautiful hand, looked keenly and impressively at each of the nobles 
in turn. Mary Fleming applied her kerchief to her eyes, and 
Catherine Seyton and Roland Grseme exchanged a glance, which 
showed that both were too deeply engrossed with sentiments of 
interest and commiseration for their royal mistress, to think of any 
thing which regarded themselves 

“ I wait the purpose of your mission, my lords,” said the Queen, 
after she had been seated for about a minute without a word being 
spoken, — “ I wait your message from those you call the Secret 
Council — I trust it is a petition of pardon, and a desire that I will 
resume my rightful throne, without using with due seventy my 
right of punishing those who have dispossessed me of it ? ” 

“ Madam,” replied Ruthven, “ it is painful for us to speak harsh 
truths to a Princess who has long ruled us. But we come to offer, 
not to implore, pardon In a word, madam, we have to propose to 
you on the part of the Secret Council, that you sign these deeds, 
which will contribute greatly to the pacification of the State, the 
advancement of God’s word, and the welfare of your own future 
life ” 

“ Am I expected to take these fair words on trust, nw lord or 
may I hear the contents of these reconciling papers, ere I am asked 
to sign them ? ” 

“ Unquestionably, madam, it is our purpose and wish you should 
read what you are rec^uired to sign,” replied Ruthven. 

“ Required i* ” replied the Queen, with some emphasis, “ but the 
phrase suits well the matter — read, my lord ” 

The Lord Ruthven proceeded to read a formal instrument, 
running in the Queen’s name, and setting forth that she had been 
called, at an early age, to the administration of the crown and realm 
of Scotland, and had toiled diligently therein, until she was in body 
and spirit so wearied out and disgusted, that she was unable any 
longer to endure the travail and pain of State affairs, and that since 
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God had blessed her with a fair and hopeful son, she was desirous 
to ensure to him, even while she yet lived, his succession to the 
crown, which was his by right of hereditary descent. “ Where- 
fore,” the instrument proceeded, “ we, of the motherly affection we 
bear to our said son, have renounced and demitted, and by these our 
letters of free good-will, renounce and demit, the Crown, govern- 
ment, and guiding of the realm of Scotland, in favour of our said 
son, that he may succeed to us as native Prince thereof, as much as if 
we had been removed by disease, and not by our own proper act. 
And that this demission of our royal authority may have the more 
full and solemn effect, and none pretend ignorance, we give, grant, 
and commit, full and free and plain power to our trusty cousins. 
Lord Lindesay of the Byres, and William Lord Ruthven, to appear 
in our name before as many of the nobility, clergy, and burgesses,as 
may be assembled at Stirling, and there, in our name and behalf, 
publicly, and in their presence, to renounce the Crown, guidance, 
and government of this our kingdom of Scotland ” 

The Queen here broke in with an air of extreme surprise 
“ How IS this, my lords >’ ” she said “ Are my ears turned rebels, 
that they deceive me with sounds so extraordinary ? — And yet it is 
no wonder that, having conversed so long with rebellion, they, 
should now force its language upon my understanding Say 1 am 
mistaken, my lords — say, for the honour of yourselves and the 
Scottish nobility, that my right trusty cousins of Lindesay and 
Ruthven, two barons of warlike fame and ancient line, have not 
sought the prison-house of their kind mistress for such a purpose as 
these words seem to imply Say, for the sake of honour and loyalty, 
that my ears have deceived me ” 

“ No, madam,” said Ruthven gravely, “ your ears do not deceive 
you — they deceived you when they were closed against the preachers 
of the evangele, and the honest advice of your faithful subjects, and 
when they were ever open to flattery of pick-thanks and traitors, 
foreign cubiculars and domestic minions. The land may no longer 
brook the rule of one who cannot rule herself, wherefore I pray 
you to comply with the last remaining wish of your subjects and 
counsellors, and spare yourself and us the further agitation of matters 
so painful.” 

” And IS this all my loving subjects require of me, my lord ^ ” 
said Mary, in a tone of bitter irony “ Do they really stint themselves 
to the easy boon that I should yield up the crown, which is mine by 
birthright, to an infant which is scarcely more than a year old — 
fling down my sceptre, and take up a distaff — O no ' it is too little 
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for them to ask — That other roll of parchment contains something 
harder to be complied with, and which may more highly tax my 
readiness to comply with the petitions of my lieges.” 

“ This parchment,” answered Ruthven, in the same tone of in- 
flexible gravity, and unfolding the instrument as he spoke, “ is one 
by which your Grace constitutes your nearest in blood, and the most 
honourable and trustworthy of your subjects, James, Earl of 
Murray, Regent of the kingdom during the minority of the young 
King He already holds the appointment from the Secret Council ” 
The Queen gave a sort of shriek, and clapping her hands to- 
gether, exclaimed, “ Comes the arrow out of his quiver ? — out of 
my brother’s bow ? — Alas' I looked for his return from France as 
my sole, at least my readiest, chance of deliverance — And yet, 
when I heard that he had assumed the government, I guessecl he 
would shame to wield it in my name ” 

“ I must pray your answer, madam,” said Lord Ruthven, “ to 
the demand of the Council ” 

” The demand of the Council' ” said the Queen, “ say rather 
the demand of a set of robbers, impatient to divide the spoil they have 
seized To such a demand, and sent by the mouth of a traitor, whose 
^Ip, but for my womanish mercy, should long since have stood on 
the city gates, Mary of Scotland has no answer ” 

“ I trust, madam,” said Lord Ruthven, “ my being inacceptable 
to your presence will not add to your obduracy of resolution It 
may become you to remember that the death of the minion, Rizzio, 
cost the house of Ruthven its head and leader My father, more 
worthy than a whole province of such vile sycophants, died m exile, 
and broken-hearted ” 

The Queen clasped her hands on her face, and resting her arms 
on the table, stooped down her head and wept so bitterly, that the 
tears were seen to find their way in streams between the white and 
slender fingers with which she endeavoured to conceal them 

“ My lords,” said Sir Robert Melville, “ this is too much rigour 
Under your lordships’ favour, we came hither, not to revive old 
griefs, but to find the mode of avoiding new ones ” 

“ Sir Robert Meh ille,” said Ruthven, “ we best know for what 
purpose we were delegated hither, and wherefore you were some- 
what unnecessarily sent to attend us ” 

“ Nay, by my hand,” said Lord Lmdesay, “ I know not why we 
were cumbered with the good knight, unless he comes in place of 
the lump of sugar which pothicars put into their wholesome but 
bitter medicaments, to please a froward child — a needless labour, 
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methinks, where men have the means to make them swallow the 
physic otherwise.” 

“ Nay, my lords,” said Melville, “ ye best know your own 
secret instructions. I conceive I shall best obey mine in striving to 
mediate between her Grace and you ” 

“ Be silent, Sir Robert Melville,” said the Queen, arising, and 
her face still glowing with agitation as she spoke. “ My kerchief, 
Fleming — I shame that traitors should have power to move me 
thus — Tell me, proud lords,” she added, wiping away the tears as 
she spoke, “ by what earthly warrant can liege subjects pretend to 
challenge the rights of an anointed Sovereign — to throw off the 
allegiance they have vowed, and to take away the crown from the 
head on which Divine warrant had placed it ’’ ” 

“ Madam,” said Ruthven, “ I will deal plainly with you Your 
reign, from the dismal field of Pinkie-cleuch, when you were a babe 
in the cradle, till now that ye stand a grown dame before us, hath 
been such a tragedy of losses, disasters, civil dissensions, and foreign 
wars, that the like is not to be found in our chronicles The F rench 
and English have, with one consent, made Scotland the battlefield 
on which to fight out their own ancient quarrel — For ourselves, 
every man’s hand hath been against his brother, nor hath a year passed 
over without rebellion and slaughter, exile of nobles, and oppress- 
ing of the commons. We may endure it no longer, and,therefore,as 
a prince, to whom God hath refused the gift of hearkening to wise 
counsel, and on whose dealings and projects no blessing hath ever 
descended, we pray you to give way to other rule and governance of 
the land, that a remnant may yet be saved to this distracted realm ” 

“ My lord,” said Mary, “ it seems to me that you fling on my 
unhappy and devoted head those evils, which, with far more justice, 
1 may impute to your own turbulent, wild, and untameable dis- 
positions — the frantic violence with which you, the Magnates of 
Scotland, enter into feuds against each other, sticking at no cruelty 
to gratify your wrath, taking deep revenge for the slightest offences, 
and setting at defiance those wise laws which your ancestors made 
for stanching of such cruelty, rebelling against the lawful authority, 
and bearing yourselves as if there were no king in the land , or rather 
as if each were king in his own premises. And now you throw the 
blame on me— on me, whose life has been embittered — whose 
sleep has been broken — whose happiness has been wrecked, by your 
dissensions Have I not myself been obliged to traverse wilds and 
mountains, at the head of a few faithful followers, to maintain peace 
and to put down oppression ^ Have I not worn harness on my 
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person, and carried pistols at my saddle, &in to lay aside the sofbiess 
of a woman, and the dignity of a Queen, that I might show an 
example to my followers ^ ” 

“We grant, madam,” said Lindesay, “that the affrays occasioned 
by your misgovernment, may sometimes have startled you in the 
midst of a masque or galliard, or it may be that such may have 
interrupted the idolatry of the mass, or the Jesuitical counsels of 
some French ambassador But the longest and severest journey 
which your Grace has taken in my memory, was from Hawick to 
Hermitage Castle , and whether it was for the weal of the State, or 
for your own honour, rests with your Grace’s conscience ” 

The Queen turned to him with inexpressible sweetness of tone 
and manner, and that engaging look which Heaven had assigned her, 
as if to show that the choicest arts to win men’s affections may be 
given in vain. “ Lindesay,” she said, “ you spoke not to me in this 
stern tone, and with such scurril taunt, yon fair summer evening, 
when you and I shot at the butts against the Earl of Mar and Mary 
Livingstone, and won of them the evening’s collation, in the privy 
garden of Saint Andrews The Master of Lindesay was then my 
friend, and vowed to be my soldier. How I have offended the Lori 
of Lindesay, I know not, unless honours have changed manners ” 
Hardhearted as he was, Lindesay seemed struck with this un- 
expected appeal, but almost instantly replied, “ Madam, it is well 
known that your Grace could in those days make fools of whom- 
ever approached you I pretend not to have been wiser than others. 
But gayer men and better courtiers soon jostled aside my rude 
homage, and I think your Grace cannot but remember times, when 
my awkward attempts to take the manners that pleased you, were 
the sport of the court-popinjays, the Marj/^ and the F renchwomen ” 
“ My lord, I grieve if I have offended you through idle gaiety,” 
said the Queen , “ and can but say it was most unwittingly done. 
You are fully revenged, for through gaiety,” she said with a sigh, 
“ will I never offend any one more ” 

“ Our time is wasting, madam,” said Lord Ruthven, “ I must 
pray your decision on this weighty matter which I have submitted 
to you ” 

“ What, my lord' ” said the Queen, “ upon the instant, and 
without a moment’s time to deliberate '* — Can the Council, as they 
term themselves, expect this of me >' ” 

“ Madam,” replied Ruthven, “ the Council hold the opinion, 
that since the fatal term which passed betwixt the night of King 
Henry’s murder and the day of Carbcrry-hiH, your Grace should 
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have held you prepared for the measure now proposed, as the easiest 
escape from your numerous dangers and difficulties ” 

“ Great God ' ” exclaimed the Queen ; “ and is it as a boon that 

! rou propose to me, what every Christian king ought to regard as a 
OSS of honour equal to the loss of life' — You take from me my 
crown, my power, my subjects, nw wealth, my state. What 
in the name of every saint, can you offer, or do you offer, in requitaj 
of my compliance ? ” 

“ We give you pardon,” answered Ruthven, sternly — “ we give 
you space and means to spend your remaining life in penitence and 
seclusion — we give you time to make your peace with Heaven, and 
to receive the pure Gospel, which you have ever rejected and per- 
secuted ” 

The Queen turned pale at the menace which this speech, as well 
as the rough and inflexible tones of the speaker, seemed distinctly to 
infer — “ And if I do not comply with your request so fiercely 
urged, my lord, what then follows ■’ ” 

She said this in a voice in which female and natural fear was con- 
tending with the feelings of insulted dignity — There was pause, as 
if no one cared to return to the question a distinct answer At 
length Ruthven spoke “ I'here is little need to tell to your Grace, 
who are well read both in the laws and in the chronicles of the 
realm, that murder and adultery are crimes for which ere now 
queens themselves have suffered death ” 

“ And where, my lord, or how, found you an accusation so 
horrible, against her who stands before you '' ” said Queen Mary. 
“ The foul and odious calumnies which have poisoned the general 
mind of Scotland, and have placed me a helpless prisoner in your 
hands, are surely no proof of guilt ^ ” 

“ We need look for no further proof,” replied the stern Lord 
Ruthven, “ than the shameless marriage betwixt the widow of 
the murdered and the leader of the band of murderers' — ^They that 
joined hands in the fated month of May, had already united hearts 
and counsel m the deed which preceded that marriage but a few 
brief weeks ” 

“ My lord, my lord ' ” said the Queen, eagerly, “ remember well 
there were more consents than mine to that fatal union, that most 
unhappy act of a most unhappy life. The evil steps adopted by 
sovereigns are often the suggestion of bad counsellors; but these 
counsellors are worse than fiends who tempt and betray, if they 
themselves are the first to call their unfortunate princes to answer for 
the consequences of their own advice — Heard ye never of a bond by 
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the nobles, my lords, recommending that ill-^ted union to the ill- 
&ted Mary f Methinks, were it carefully examined, we should see 
that the names of Morton, and of Lindesay, and of Ruthven, may 
be found in that bond, which pressed me to marry that unhappy 
man — Ah ! stout and loyal Lord Hernes, who never knew guile or 
dishonour, you bent your noble knee to me in vain, to warn me of 
my danger, and wert yet the first to draw thy good sword in my 
cause when I suffered for neglecting thy counsel ! Faithful knight 
and true noble, what a difference betwixt thee and those counsellors 
of evil, who now threaten my life for having fallen into the snares 
they spread for me ' ” 

“ Madam,” said Ruthven, “ we know that you are an orator; 
and perhaps for that reason the Council has sent hither men, whose 
converse hath been more with the wars, than with the language of 
the schools or the cabals of state We but desire to know if, on 
assurance of life and honour, ye will demit the rule of this kingdom 
of Scotland ? ” 

“ And what warrant have I,” said the Queen, “ that ye will keep 
treaty with me, if I should barter my kingly estate for seclusion, 
and leave to weep in secret ? ” 

“ Our honour and our word, madam,” answered Ruthven 

“ They are too slight and unsolid pledges, my lord,” said the 
Queen , “ add at least a handful of thistle-down to give them weight 
in the balance ” 

“ Away, Ruthven,” said Lindesay, “she was ever deaf to counsel, 
save of slaves and sycophants, let her remain by her refusal, and 
abide by it ' ” 

“ Stay, my lord,” said Sir Robert Melville, “ or rather permit me 
to have but a few minutes’ private audience with her Grace. If my 
presence with you could avail aught, it must be as a mediator — do 
not, I conjure you, leave the castle, or break off the conference, 
until I bring you word how her Grace shall finally stand 
disposed ” 

“We will remain in the hall,” said Lindesay, “for half an hour’s 
space, but in despising our words and our pledge of honour, she has 
touched the honour of my name — let her look herself to the course 
she has to pursue. If the half hour should pass away without her 
determining to comply with the demands of the nation, her career 
will be brief enough ’’ 

With little ceremony the two nobles left the apartment, traversed 
the vestibule, and descended the winding stairs, the clash of Linde- 
say’s huge sword being heard as it rang against each step in his 
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descent. George Douglas followed them, after exchanging with 
Melville a gesture of surprise and ^mpathy 

As soon as they were gone, the Queen, giving way to grief, fear, 
and agitation, threw herself into the seat, wrung her hands, and 
seemed to abandon herself to despair. Her female attendants, weep- 
ing themselves, endeavoured yet to pray her to be composed, and Sir 
Robert Melville, kneeling at her feet, made the same entreaty. 
After giving way to a passionate burst of sorrow, she at length said 
to Melville, “ Kneel not to me, Melville — mock me not with the 
homage of the person, when the heart is far away — Why stay you 
behind with the deposed, the condemned ? her who has but few 
hours perchance to live ? You have been favoured as well as the 
rest , why do you continue the empty show of gratitude and thank- 
fulness any longer than they ■' ” 

“ Madam,” said Sir Robert Melville, ” so help me Heaven at 
my need, my heart is as true to you as when you were in your 
highest place ” 

“True to me I true to me* ” repeated the Queen, with some 
scorn, “ tush, Melville, what signifies the truth which walks hand 
in hand with my enemies’ falsehood ^ — thy hand and thy sword have 
never been so well acquainted that I can trust thee in aught where 
manhood is required — O, Seyton, for thy bold father, who is both 
wise, true, and valiant ' ” 

Roland Graeme could withstand no longer his earnest desire to 
offer his services to a princess so distressed and so beautiful. “If one 
sword,” he said, “ madam, can do any thing to back the wisdom of 
this grave counsellor, or to defend your rightful cause, here is my 
weapon, and here is my hand ready to draw and use it.” And raising 
his sword with one hand, he laid the other ufion the hilt 

As he thus held up the weapon, Catherine Seyton exclaimed, 
“ Methinks I see a token from my father, madam, ” and im- 
mediately crossing the apartment, she took Roland Grjeme by the 
skirt of the cloak, and asked him earnestly whence he had that 
sword. 

The page answered with surprise, “ Methinks this is no presence 
in which to jest — Surely, damsel, you yourself best know whence 
and how I obtained the weapon.” 

“ Is this a time for folly ? ” said Catherine Seyton , “ unsheathe 
the sword instantly ' ” 

“ If the Queen commands me,” said the youth, looking towards 
his r^al mistress. 

“For shame, maiden’” said the Queen, “ wouldst thou in- 
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stigate the poor boy to enter into useless strife with the two most 
approved soldiers in Scotland ? ” 

“ In your Grace’s cause,” replied the page, “ I will venture my 
life upon them • ” And as he spoke, he drew his weapon partly from 
the sheath, and a piece of parchment, rolled around the blade, fell 
out and dropped on the floor. Catherine Seyton caught it up with 
eager haste. 

“ It IS my father’s handwriting,” she said, “ and doubtless conveys 
his best duteous advice to your Majesty; I knew that it was 
prepared to be sent in this weapon, but I expected another 
messenger.” 

“ By my faith, fair one,” thought Roland, “ and if you knew not 
that I had such a secret missive about me, I was yet more ignorant ” 

The Queen cast her eye upon the scroll, and remained a few 
minutes wrapped in deep thought “ Sir Robert Melville,” she at 
length said, “ this scroll advises me to submit myself to necessity, and 
to subscribe the deeds these hard men have brought with them, as 
one who gives way to the natural fear inspired by the threats of 
rebels and murderers You, Sir Robert, are a wise man, and Seyton 
IS both sagacious and brave Neither, I think, would mislead me in 
this matter ” 

“ Madam,” said Mehille, “ if I have not the strength of body of 
the Lord Herries or Seyton, I will yield to neither in zeal for your 
Majesty’s service I cannot fight for you like these lords, but 
neither of them is more willing to die for your service ” 

“ I believe it, my old and faithful counsellor,” said the Queen, 
“ and believe me, Melville, I did thee but a moment’s injustice 
Read what my Lord Seyton hath written to us, and give us thy best 
counsel ” 

He glanced over the parchment, and instantly replied, — “O' 
my dear and royal mistress, only treason itself could give you other 
advice than Lord Seyton has here expressed He, Herries, Huntly, 
the English ambassador Throgmorton, and others, your friends, are 
all alike of opinion, that, whatever deeds or instruments you execute 
within these walls, must lose all force and effect, as extorted from 
your Grace by duresse, by sufferance of present evil, and fear of 
men, and harm to ensue on your refusal. Y leld, therefore, to the tide, 
and be assured, that m subscribing what parchments they present to 
you, you bind yourself to nothing, since your act of signature wants 
that which alone can make it valid, the free will of the grantor.” 

“ Ay, so says my Lord Seyton,” replied Mary, “ yet methinks, 
for the daughter of so long a line of sovereigns to resign her birth- 
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right, because rebels press upon her with threats, argues little of 
royalty, and will read ill for the fame of Mary in future chronicles. 
Tush ' Sir Robert Melville, the traitors may use black threats and 
bold words, but they will not dare to put their hands forth on our 
person ? ” 

“ Alas * madam, they have already dared so far, and incurred such 
peril by the lengths which they have gone, that they are but one 
step from the worst and uttermost ” 

“ Surely,” said the Queen, her fears again predominating, 
“ Scottish nobles would not lend themselves to assassinate a helpless 
woman ? ” 

“ Bethink you, madam,” he replied, “ what horrid spectacles 
have been seen in our day, and what act is so dark, that some 
Scottish hand has not been found to dare it ? Lord Lindesay, 
besides his natural sullenness and hardness of temper, is the near 
kinsman of Henry Darnley, and Ruthven has his own deep and 
dangerous plans The Council, besides, speak of proofs by writ and 
word, of a casket with letters — of I know not what ” 

“ Ah ' good Melville,” answered the Queen, “ were I as sure of 
the evenhanded integrity of my judges, as of my own innocence — 
and yet ” 

“ Oh* pause, madam,” said Melville, “even innocence must 
sometimes for a season stoop to injuiious blame Besides, you are 
here ” 

He looked round, and paused 

“ Speak oift, Melville,” said the Queen, “ never one approached 
my person who wished to work me evil, and even this poor page, 
whom I have to-day seen for the first time in my life, I can trust 
safely with your communication ” 

“ Nay, madam,” answered Melville, “ in such emergence, and 
he being the bearer of Lord Seyton’s message, I will venture to say 
before him and these fair ladies, whose truth and fidelity I dispute 
not — I say I will venture to say, that there are other modes besides 
that of open trial, by which deposed sovereigns often die , and that, 
as Machiavel saith, there is but one step betwixt a king’s prison and 
his grave ” 

“ Oh * were it but swift and easy for the body,” said the unfor- 
tunate Princess, “ were it but a safe and happy change for the soul, 
the woman lives not that would take the step so soon as I * — But, 
alas ' Melville, when we think of death, a thousand sins, which we 
have trod as worms beneath our feet, rise up against us as flaming 
serpents Most injuriously do they accuse me of aiding Darnley’s 
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death; yet, blessed Lady! I afforded too open occasion for the 
suspicion — I espoused Bothwell.” 

“ Think not of that now, madam,” said Melville, “ think rather 
of the immediate mode of saving yourself and son. Comply with the 
present unreasonable demands, and trust that better times will 
shortly arrive ” 

“ Madam,” said Roland Graeme, “ if it pleases you that I should 
do so, I will presently swim through the lake, if they refuse me other 
conveyance to the shore; I will go to the Courts successively of 
England, France, and Spam, and will show you have subscribed 
these vile instruments from no stronger impulse than the fear of 
death, and I will do battle against them that say otherwise.” 

The Queen turned her round, and with one of those sweet smiles 
which, during the era of life’s romance, overpay every risk, held her 
hand towards Roland, but without speaking a word. He kneeled 
reverently, and kissed it, and Melville again resumed his plea 
“ Madam,” he said, “ time presses, and you must not let those 
boats, which I see they are even now preparing, put forth on the lake 
Here are enough of witnesses — your ladies — this bold youth — my- 
self, when It can serve your cause effectually, for I would not hastily 
Stand committed in this matter — ^but even without me here is 
evidence enough to show, that you have yielded to the demands of 
the Council through force and fear, but from no sincere and un- 
constrained assent Their boats are already manned for their 
return — oh • permit your old servant to recall them ' ” 

“ Melville,” said the Queen, “ thou art an ancient courtier — 
when didst thou ever know a Sovereign Prince recall to his presence 
subjects, who had parted from him on such terms as those on which 
these envoys of the Council left us, and who yet were recalled with- 
out submission or apology ^ — Let it cost me both life and crown, I 
will not again command them to my presence ” 

“ Alas ' madam, that empty form should make a barrier ' If I 
rightly understand, you are not unwilling to listen to real and 
advantageous counsel — but your scruple is saved — I hear them 
returning to ask your final resolution — O ’ take the advice of the 
noble Seyton, and you may once more command those who now 
usurp a triumph over you But hush' I hear them in the vestibule ” 
As he concluded speaking, George Douglas opened the door of 
the apartment, and marshalled in the two noble envoys 

“ We come, madam,” said the Lord Ruthven, “ to request your 
answer to the proposal of the Council ” 

“ Your final answer,” said Lord Lindesay, “ for with a refusal 
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you must couple the certainty that you have precipitated your fete, 
and renounced the last opportunity of making peace with God, and 
ensuring your longer abode in the world.” 

“ My lords,” said Mary, with inexpressible grace and dignity, 
“ the evils we cannot resist we must submit to — I will subscribe 
these parchments with such liberty of choice as my condition permits 
me Were I on yonder shore, with a fleet jennet and ten good and 
loyal knights around me, I would subscribe my sentence of eternal 
condemnation as soon as the resignation of my throne. But here, 
in the castle of Lochleven, with deep water around me — and 
you, my lords, beside me, — I have no freedom of choice — Give me 
the pen, Melville, and bear witness to what I do, and why I do it ” 
“ It is our hope your Grace will not suppose yourself compelled, 
by any apprehensions from us,” said the Lord Ruthven, “ to execute 
what must be your own voluntary deed ” 

The Queen had already stooped towards the table, and placed the 
parchment before her, with the pen between her fingers, ready for 
the important act of signature But when Lord Ruthven had done 
speaking, she looked up, stopped short, and threw down the pen 
“ If,” she said, “ I am expected to declare I give away my crown of 
free will, or otherwise than because I am compelled to renounce it 
by the threat of worse evils to myself and my subjects, I will not 
put my name to such an untruth — not to gam full possession of 
England, F ranee, and Scotland ’ — ^all once my own, in possession, 
or by right ” 

“ Beware, madam,” said Lindesay, and, snatching hold of the 
Queen’s arm, with his own gauntleted hand, he pressed it, in the 
rudeness of his passion, more closely, perhaps, than he was himself 
aware of, — “ beware how you contend with those who are the 
stronger, and have the mastery of your fate ^ ” 

He held his grasp on her arm, bending his eyes on her with a 
stern and intimidating look, till both Ruthven and Melville cried 
shame I and Douglas, who had hitherto remained in a state of 
apparent apathy, had made a stride from the door, as if to interfere 
The rude Baron then quitted his hold, disguising the confusion 
which he really felt at having indulged his passion to such an extent, 
under a sullen and contemptuous smile 

The Queen immediately began, with an expression of pain, to 
bare the arm which he had grasped, by drawing up the sleeve of her 
gown, and it appeared that his gripe had left the purple marks of his 
iron fingers upon her flesh — “ My lord,” she said, “ as a knight and 
gentleman, you might have spared my frail arm so severe a proof 
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that you have the greater strength on your side, and are resolved 
to use it — But I thank you for it — it is the most decisive token of the 
terms on which this day’s business is to rest. — I draw you to witness, 
both lords and ladies,” she said, showing the marks of the grasp on 
her arm, “ that I subscribe these instruments in obedience to the 
sign manual of my Lord of Lindesay, which you may see imprinted 
on mine arm ” 

Lindesay would have spoken, but was restrained by his colleague 
Ruthven, who said to him, “ Peace, my lord Let the Lady Mary 
of Scotland ascribe her signature to what she will, it is our business 
to procure it, and carry it to the Council Should there be debate 
hereafter on the manner in which it was adhibited, there will be 
time enough for it ” 

Lindesay was silent accordingly, only muttering within his beard, 
“ I meant not to hurt her, but I think women’s flesh be as tender as 
new-fallen snow ” 

The Queen meanwhile subscribed the rolls of parchment with a 
hasty indifference, as if they had been matters of slight consequence, 
or of mere formality. When she had performed this painful task, 
she arose, and, having curtsied to the lords, was about to with- 
draw to her chamber. Ruthven and Sir Robert Melville made, the 
first a formal reverence, the second an obeisance, in which his desire 
to acknowledge his sympathy was obviously checked by the fear of 
appearing m the eyes of his colleagues too partial to his former 
mistress But Lindesay stood motionless, even when they were pre- 
paring to withdraw At length, as if moved by a sudden impulse, 
he walked round the table which had hitherto been betwixt them 
and the Queen, kneeled on one knee, took her hand, kissed it, let 
It fall, and arose — “ Lady,” he said, ” thou art a noble creature, 
even though thou hast abused God’s choicest gifts I pay that de\ otion 
to thy manliness of spirit, which I would not have paid to the power 
thou hast long undeservedly wielded — I kneel to Mary Stewart, 
not to the Queen ” 

“ The Queen and Mary Stewart pity thee alike, Lindesay,” 
said Mary — “ alike they pity, and they forgive thee. An honoured 
soldier hadst thou been by a king’s side — leagued with rebels, what 
art thou but a good blade in the hands of a ruffian — Farewell, my 
Lord Ruthven, the smoother but the deeper traitor — Farewell, 
Melville — Mayst thou find masters that can understand state 
policy better, and have the means to reward it more richly, than 
Mary Stewart' — Farewell, George of Douglas — make your 
respected grand-dame comprehend that we would be alone for the 
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remainder of the day — God wot, we have need to collect our 
thoughts.” 

All bowed and withdrew , but scarce had they entered the vesti- 
bule, ere Ruthven and Lindesay were at variance. “ Chide not 
with me, Ruthven,” Lindesay was heard to say in answer to some- 
thing more indistinctly urged by his colleague — “ Chide not with 
me, for I will not brook it > You put the hangman’s office on me in 
this matter, and even the very hangman hath leave to ask some 
pardon of those on whom he does his office I would I had as deep 
cause to be this lady’s friend as I have to be her enemy — thou 
shouldst see if I spared limb and life in her quarrel ” 

“ Thou art a sweet minion,” said Ruthven, “ to fight a lady’s 
quarrel, and all for a brent brow and a tear in the eye I Such toys 
have been out of thy thoughts this many a year ” 

“ Do me right, Ruthven,” said Lindesay “ You are like a 
polished corslet of steel, it shines more gaudily, but it is not a whit 
softer — nay, it is five times harder than a Glasgow breastplate of 
hammered iron Enough We know each other ” 

They descended the stairs, were heard to summon their boats, 
and the Queen signed to Roland Graeme to retire to the vestibule, 
and leave her with her female attendants — The Ahbot 

37 Queen Elizabeth discovers Amy Robsart 

\_Queen Eltxabeth is being entertained at Kenilworth by the Earl of 
Leicester when she discovers Amy Robsart, who is secretly married to 
the Earl. The villain Varney has told the Queen that Amy is his 
wife {^Selections 19 iA 20}, in order to shield his master.^ Leicester 
Period, 1575 Locality, Warwickshire} 

... It chanced upon that memorable morning, that one of the 
earliest of the huntress train, who appeared from her chamber in full 
array for the Chase, was the Princess for whom all these pleasures 
were instituted, England’s Maiden Queen I know not if it were 
by chance, or out of the befitting courtesy due to a mistress by whom 
he was so much honoured, that she had scarcely made one step 
beyond the threshold of her chamber, ere Leicester was by her side, 
and proposed to her, until the preparations for the Chase had been 
completed, to view the Pleasance, and the gardens which it con- 
nected with the Castle-yard. 

To this new scene of pleasures they walked, the Earl’s arm afford- 
ing his Sovereign the occasional support which she required, where 
flights of steps, then a favourite ornament in a garden, conducted 
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them from terrace to terrace, and from parterre to parterre. The 
ladies in attendance, gifted with prudence, or endowed perhaps with 
the amiable desire or icting as they would be done by, did not con- 
ceive their duty to the Queen’s person required them, though they 
lost not sight of her, to approach so near as to share, or perhaps dis- 
turb, the conversation betwixt the Queen and the Earl, who was not 
only her host, but also her most trusted, esteemed, and favoured 
servant. They contented themselves with admiring the grace of this 
illustrious couple, whose robes of state were now exchanged for 
hunting suits, almost equally magnificent. 

Elizabeth’s silvan dress, which was of a pale blue silk, with silver 
lace and aiguillettes, approached in form to that of the ancient 
Amazons; and was, therefore, well suited at once to her height, and 
to the dignity of her mien, which her conscious rank and long habits 
of authority had rendered in some degree too masculine to be seen 
to the best advantage in ordinary female weeds Leicester’s hunting 
suit of Lincoln-green, richly embroidered with gold, and crossed by 
the gay baldric, which sustained a bugle-horn, and a wood-knife 
instead of a sword, became its master, as did his other vestments of 
court or of war F or such were the perfections of his form and mien, 
that Leicester was always supposed to be seen to the greatest advan- 
tage in the character and dress which for the time he represented or 
wore. 

The conversation of Elizabeth and the favourite Earl has not 
reached us in detail But those who watched at some distance (and 
the eyes of courtiers and court ladies are right sharp) were of 
opinion, that on no occasion did the dignity of Elizabeth, in gesture 
and motion, seem so decidedly to soften away into a mien expressive 
of indecision and tenderness Her step was not only slow, but even 
unequal, a thing most unwonted in her carriage, her looks seemed 
bent on the ground, and there was a timid disposition to withdraw 
from her companion, which external gesture in females often indi- 
cates exactly the opposite tendency in the secret mind The Duchess 
of Rutland, who ventured nearest, was even heard to aver, that she 
discerned a tear in Elizabeth’s eye, and a blush on her cheek, and 
still farther, “ She bent her looks on the ground to avoid mine,” 
said the Duchess, “ she who, in her ordinary mood, could look down 
a lion.” To what conclusion these symptoms led is sufficiently 
evident, nor were they probably entirely groundless. The progress 
1 of a private conversation, betwixt two persons of different sexes, is 
j often decisive of their fate, and gives it a turn very different per- 
haps from what they themselves anticipated. Gallantry becomes 
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mingled with conversation, and affection and passion come gradualljr 
to mix with gallantry Nobles, as well as shepherd swains, will, in 
such a trying moment, say more than they intended; and Queens, 
like village maidens, will listen longer than they should. 

Horses in the meanwhile neighed, and champed the bits with 
impatience in the base-court, hounds yelled in their couples, and 
yeomen, rangers, and prickers, lamented the exhaling of the dew, 
which would prevent the scent from lying But Leicester had 
another chase in view, or, to speak more justly towards him, had 
become engaged in it without premeditation, as the high-spirited 
hunter which follows the cry of the hounds that have crossed his 
path by accident The Queen — ^an accomplished and handsome 
woman — the pride of England, the hope of F ranee and Holland, 
and the dread of Spain, had probably listened with more than usual 
favour to that mixture of romantic gallantry with which she alwavs 
loved to be addressed , and the Earl had, m vanity, in ambition, or in 
both, thrown in more and more of that delicious ingredient, until 
his importunity became the language of love itself 

“ No, Dudley,” said Elizabeth, yet it was with broken accents — 
“ No, I must be the mother of my people Other ties, that make the 
lowly maiden happy, are denied to her Sovereign — No, Leicester, 
urge It no more — were I as others, free to seek my own happiness — 
then, indeed — ^but it cannot — cannot be. — Delay the chase — delay 
It for half an hour — ^and leave me, my lord.” 

“ How, leave you, madam ' ” said Leicester, — “ Has my mad- 
ness offended you ? ” 

“ No, Leicester, not so’ ” answered the Queen, hastily, “ but it 
IS madness, and must not be repeated Go — but go not far from 
hence — and meantime let no one intrude on my privacy.” 

While she spoke thus, Dudley bowed deeply, and retired with a 
slow and melancholy air. The Queen stood gazing after him, and 
murmured to herself — “Were it possible — were it but possible’ — 
but no — ^no — Elizabeth must be the wife and mother of England 
alone ” 

As she spoke thus, and in order to avoid some one whose step she 
heard approaching, the Queen turned into the grotto in which 
her hapless, and yet but too successful, rival lay concealed. 

The mind of England’s Elizabeth, if somewhat shaken by the 
agitating interview to which she had just put a period, was of that 
firm and decided character which soon recovers its natural tone. 
It was like one of those ancient druidical monuments called Rock- 
ing-stones. The finger of Cupid, boy as he is painted, could put her 
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feelings in motion, but the power of Hercules could not have 
destroyed their equilibrium. As she advanced with a slow pace 
towards the inmost extremity of the grotto, her countenance, ere 
she had proceeded half the length, had recovered its dignity of look, 
and her mien its air of command 

It was then the Queen became aware, that a female figure was 
placed beside, or rather partly behind, an alabaster column, at the 
foot of which arose the pellucid fountain, which occupied the 
inmost recess of the twilight grotto. The classical mind of Elizabeth 
suggested the story of Numa and Egeria, and she doubted not that 
some Italian sculptor had here represented the Naiad, whose 
inspirations gave laws to Rome. As she advanced, she became 
doubtful whether she beheld a statue, or a form of flesh and blood. 
The unfortunate Amy, indeed, remained motionless, betwixt the 
desire which she had to make her condition known to one of her 
own sex, and her awe for the stately form which approached her, 
and which, though her eyes had never before beheld, her fears 
instantly suspected to be the personage she really was Amy had 
arisen from her seat with the purpose of addressing the lady, who 
entered the grotto alone, and, as she at first thought, so opportunely. 
But when she recollected the alarm which Leicester had expressed 
at the Queen’s knowing aught of their union, and became more and 
more satisfied that the person whom she now beheld was Elizabeth 
herself, she stood with one foot advanced and one withdrawn, her 
arms, head, and hands, perfectly motionless, and her cheek as pallid 
as the alabaster pedestal against which she leaned Her dress was of 
pale sea-green silk, little distinguished in that imperfect light, and 
somewhat resembled the drapery of a Grecian Nymph, such an 
antique disguise having been thought the most secure, where so 
many masquers and revellers were assembled , so that the Queen’s 
doubt of her being a living form was well justified by all contingent 
circumstances, as well as by the bloodless cheek and the fixed eye. 

Elizabeth remained in doubt, even after she had approached 
within a few paces, whether she did not gaze on a statue so cunningly 
fashioned, that by the doubtful light it could not be distinguished 
from reality. She stopped, therefore, and fixed upon this interesting 
object her princely look with so much keenness, that the astonish- 
ment which had kept Amy immovable gave way to awe, and she 
gradually cast down her eyes, and drooped her head under the com- 
manding gaze of the Sovereign. Still, however, she remained in all 
reacts, saving this slow and profound inclination of the head, 
motionless and silent. 
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From her dress, and the casket which she instinctively held in 
her hand, Elizabeth naturally conjectured that the beautiful but 
mute figure which she beheld was a performer in one of the various 
theatrical pageants which had been placed in different situations to 
surprise her with their homage, and that the poor player, overcome 
with awe at her presence, had either forgot the part assigned her, or 
lacked courage to go through it It was natural and courteous to 
give her some encouragement , and Elivabeth accordingly said, in a 
tone of condescending kindness, — “ How now, fair Nymph of this 
lovely grotto — ^art thou spell-bound and struck with dumbness by 
the charms of the wicked enchanter whom men term Fear ? — We 
are his sworn enemy, maiden, and can reverse his charm Speak, we 
command thee.” 

Instead of answering her by speech, the unfortunate Countess 
dropped on her knee before the Queen, let her casket fall from her 
hand, and clasping her palms together, looked up in the Queen’s 
face with such a mixed agony of fear and supplication, that Elizabeth 
was considerably affected 

“ What may this mean ? ” she said, “ this is a stronger passion 
than befits the occasion Stand up, damsel — what wouldst thou 
have with us ? ” 

“ Y our protection, madam,” faltered forth the unhappy 
petitioner 

“ Each daughter of England has it while she is worthy of it,” 
replied the Queen, “ but your distress seems to have a deeper root 
than a forgotten task Why, and in what, do you crave our 
protection ? ” 

Amy hastily endeavoured to recall what she were best to say, 
which might secure herself from the imminent dangers that sur- 
rounded her, without endangering her husband, and plunging from 
one thought to another, amidst the chaos which filled her mind, she 
could at length, in answer to the Queen’s repeated enquiries, in 
what she sought protection, only falter out, “ Alas ' I know not.” 

“ This is folly, maiden,” said Elizabeth, impatiently, for there 
was something in the extreme confusion of the suppliant, which 
irritated her curiosity, as well as interested her feelings ‘‘ The sick 
man must tell his malady to the physician, nor are we accustomed to 
ask questions so oft, without receiving an answer ” 

“ I request — I implore,” stammered forth the unfortunate 
Countess, — “ I beseech your gracious protection — against — ^against 
one Varney.” She choked wellnigh as she uttered the fatal word, 
which was instantly caught up by the Queen 
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“ What, Varney — Sir Richard Varney — ^the servant of Lord 
Leicester ? — ^What, damsel, are you to him, or he to you ? ” 

“ I — I — ^was his prisoner — ^and he practised on my hfe — and I 
broke forth to — to ” 

“ To throw thyself on my protection, doubtless,” said Elizabeth 
“ Thou shalt have it — that is, if thou art worthy , for we will sift 
this matter to the uttermost — ^Thou art,” she said, bending on the 
Countess an eye which seemed designed to pierce her very inmost 
soul, — “ thou art Amy, daughter of Sir Hugh Robsart of Lidcote- 
Hall ? ” 

“Forgive me — forgive me — most gracious Princess'” said 
Amy, dropping once more on her knee, from which she had arisen 

“ For what should I forgive thee, silly wench ? ” said Elizabeth, 
“ for being the daughter of thine own father ? Thou art brain-sick, 
surely. Well, I see I must wring the story from thee by inches — 
Thou didst deceive thine old and honoured father — thy look con- 
fesses It — cheated Master Tressilian — thy blush avouches it — and 
married this same Varney ? ” 

Amy sprung on her feet, and interrupted the Queen eagerly, 
with, “ No, madam, no— as there is a God above us, I am not the 
sordid wretch you would make me ' I am not the wife of that con- 
temptible slave — of that most deliberate villain ' I am not the wife 
of Varnw ' I would rather be the bride of Destruction ' ” 

The Queen, overwhelmed in her turn by Amy’s vehemence, 
stood silent for an instant, and then replied, “ Why, God ha’ mercy, 
woman ' — I see thou canst talk fast enough when the theme likes 
thee. Nay, tell me, woman,” she continued, for to the impulse of 
curiosity was now added that of an undefined jealousy that some 
deception had been practised on her, — “ tell me, woman — for by 
God’s day, I will know — whose wife, or whose paramour, art 
thou ? Speak out, and be speedy — ^Thou wert better dally with a 
lioness than with Elizabeth ” 

Urged to this extremity, dragged as it were by irresistible force 
to the verge of the precipice, which she saw but could not avoid, — 
permitted not a moment’s respite by the eager words and menacing 
gestures of the offended Queen, Amy at length uttered in despair, 
“ The Earl of Leicester knows it all.” 

“ The Earl of Leicester ' ” said Elizabeth, in utter astonishment 
— “ The Earl of Leicester ' ” she repeated, with kindling anger, — 
“ Woman, thou art set on to this — thou dost belie him — he takes 
no keep of such things as thou art. Thou art suborned to slander the 
noblest lord, and the truest-hearted gentleman, in England ' But 
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were he the right hand of our trust, or something yet dearer to us, 
thou shalt have thy hearing, and that in his presence. Come with 
me — come with me instantly' ” 

As Amy shrunk back with terror, which the incensed Queen 
interpreted as that of conscious guilt, Elizabeth rapidly advanced, 
seized on her arm, and hastened with swift and long steps out of the 
grotto, and along the principal alley of the Pleasance, dragging with 
her the terrified Countess, whom she still held by the arm, and whose 
utmost e.\ertions could but just keep pace with those of the indignant 
Queen. 

Leicester was at this moment the centre of a splendid group of 
lords and ladies, assembled together under an arcade, or portico, 
which closed the alley The company had drawn together in that 
place to attend the commands of her Majesty when the hunting- 
party should go forward, and their astonishment may be imagined, 
when, instead of seeing Elizabeth advance towards them with her 
usual measured dignity of motion, they beheld her walking so 
rapidly that she was in the midst of them ere they were aware, and 
then observed, with fear and surprise, that her features were flushed 
betwixt anger and agitation, that her hair was loosened by her haste 
of motion, and that her eyes sparkled as they were wont when the 
spirit of Henry VIII. mounted highest in his daughter Nor were 
they less astonished at the appearance of the pale, extenuated, half 
dead, yet still lovely female, whom the Queen upheld by main 
strength with one hand, while with the other she waved aside the 
ladies and nobles who pressed towards her, under the idea that she 
was taken suddenly ill “ Where is my Lord of Leicester ? ” she 
said, m a tone that thrilled with astonishment all the courtiers who 
stood around — “ Stand forth, my Lord of Leicester ' ” 

If, in the midst of the most serene day of summer, when all is 
light and laughing around, a thunderbolt were to fall from the clear 
blue vault of heaven, and rend the earth at the very feet of some 
careless traveller, he could not gaze upon the smouldering chasm, 
which so unexpectedly yawned before him, with half the astonish- 
ment and fear which Leicester felt at the sight that so suddenly 
presented itself He had that instant been receiving, with a political 
affectation of disavowing and misunderstanding their meaning, the 
half uttered, half intimated congratulations of the courtiers upon 
the favour of the Queen, carried apparently to its highest pitch dur- 
ing the interview of that morning, from which most of them seemed 
to augur, that he might soon arise from their equal in rank to be- 
come their master And now, while the subdued yet proud smile 
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with which he disclaimed those inferences was yet curling his cheek, 
the Queen shot into the circle, her passions excited to the uttermost; 
and, supporting with one hand, and apparently without an effort, 
the pale and sinking form of his almost expiring wife, and pointing 
with the finger of the other to her half dead features, demanded in 
a voice that sounded to the ears of the astounded statesman like the 
last dread trumpet-call, that is to summon body and spirit to the 
judgment-seat, “ Knowest thou this woman ? ” 

As, at the blast of that last trumpet, the guilty shall call upon the 
mountains to cover them, Leicester’s inward thoughts invoked the 
stately arch which he had built in his pride, to burst its strong con- 
junction, and overwhelm them in its rums But the cemented 
stones, architrave and battlement, stood fast, and it was the proud 
master himself, who, as if some actual pressure had bent him to the 
earth, kneeled down before Elizabeth, and prostrated his brow to 
the marble flag-stones on which she stood 

“ Leicester,” said Elizabeth, in a voice which trembled with 
passion, “ could I think thou hast practised on me — on me thy 
Sovereign — on me thy confiding, thy too partial mistress, the base 
and ungrateful deception which thy present confusion surmises — 
by all that is holy, false lord, that head of thine were in as great peril 
as ever was thy father’s < ” 

Leicester had not conscious innocence, but he had pride to sup- 
port him He raised slowly his brow and features, which were 
black and swoln with contending emotions, and only replied, “ My 
head cannot fall but by the sentence of my peers — to them I will 
plead, and not to a princess who thus requites my faithful service ' ” 
“ What > my lords,” said Elizabeth, looking around, “ we are 
defied, I think — defied in the Castle we have ourselves bestowed on 
this proud man ' — my Lord Shrewsbury, you are marshal of Eng- 
land, attach him of high treason > ” 

“ Whom does your Grace mean ? ” said Shrewsbury, much sur- 
prised, for he had that instant joined the astonished circle 

“ Whom should I mean, but that traitor Dudley, Earl of Lei- 
cester I — Cousin of Hunsdon, order out your band of gentlemen 
pensioners, and take him into instant custody — I say, villain, make 
haste ! ” 

Hunsdon, a rough old noble, who, from his relationship to the 
Boleyns, was accustomed to use more freedom with the Queen than 
almost any other dared to do, replied bluntly, “ And it is like your 
Grace might order me to the Tower to-morrow, for making too 
much haste I do beseech you to be patient.” 
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“ Patient — God’s life I ” exclaimed the Queen, — name not 
the word to me — thou know’st not of what he is guilty I ” 

Amy, who had by this time in some degree recovered herself, and 
who saw her husband, as she conceived, in the utmost danger from 
the rage of an offended Sovereign, instantly (and alas I how many 
women have done the same) forgot her own wrongs, and her own 
danger, in her apprehensions for him, and throwing herself before 
the Queen, embraced her knees, while she exclaimed, “ He is 
guiltless, madam — he is guiltless — no one can lay aught to the 
charge of the noble Leicester * ” 

‘‘ Why, minion,” answered the Queen, “ didst not thou, thy- 
self, say that the Earl of Leicester was privy to thy whole history ” 

” Did I say so i* ” repeated the unhappy Amy, laying aside every 
consideration of consistency, and of self-interest, “ O, if I did, I 
foully belied him. May God so Judge me, as I believe he was never 
privy to a thought that would harm me I ” 

“ Woman ' ” said Elizabeth, “ I will know who has moved thee 
to this, or my wrath — and the wrath of kings is a flaming fire — 
shall wither and consume thee like a weed in the furnace.” 

As the Queen uttered this threat, Leicester’s better angel called 
his pride to his aid, and reproached him with the utter extremity of 
meanness which would overwhelm him for ever, if he stooped to 
take shelter under the generous interposition of his wife, and aban- 
doned her, in return for her kindness, to the resentment of the 
Queen He had already raised his head, with the dignity of a man of 
honour, to avow his marriage, and proclaim himself the protector 
of his Countess, when Varney, born, as it appeared, to be his master’s 
evil genius, rushed into the presence, with every mark of disorder 
on his face and apparel 

“ What means this saucy intrusion ^ ” said Elizabeth. 

Varney, with the air of a man altogether overwhelmed with 
grief and confusion, prostrated himself before her feet, exclaiming, 
“ Pardon, my Liege, pardon' — or at least let your justice avenge 
Itself on me, where it is due , but spare my noble, my generous, my 
innocent patron and master ' ” 

Amy, who was yet kneeling, started up as she saw the man whom 
she deemed most odious place himself so near her, and was about to 
flv towards Leicester, when, checked at once by the uncertainty 
and even timidity which his looks had reassumed as soon as the 
appearance of his confidant seemed to open a new scene, she hung 
back, and, uttering a faint scream, besought of her Majesty to cause 
her to be imprisoned in the lowest dungeon of the Castle — to deal 
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with her as the worst of criminals — “ but spare,” she exclaimed, 
“ my sight and hearing, what will destroy the little judgment I have 
left — the sight of that unutterable and most shameless villain ! ” 

“ And why, sweetheart ? ” said the Queen, moved by a new 
impulse, “ what hath he, this false knight, since such thou account- 
est him, done to thee ? ” 

“ Oh, worse than sorrow, madam, and worse than injury — he 
has sown dissension where most there should be peace I shall go 
mad if I look longer on him • ” 

“ Beshrew me, but I think thou art distraught already,” answered 
the Queen — “ My Lord Hunsdon, look to this poor distressed 
young woman, and let her be safely bestowed, and in honest keeping, 
till we require her to be forthcoming ” 

Two or three of the ladies in attendance, either moved by com- 
passion for a creature so interesting, or by some other motive, offered 
their service to look after her, but the Queen briefly answered, 
“ Ladies, under favour, no — Y ou have all (give God thanks) sharp 
ears and nimble tongues — our kinsman Hunsdon has ears of the 
dullest, and a tongue somewhat rough, but yet of the slowest — 
Hunsdon, look to it that none have speech of her ” 

“ By Our Lady ’ ” said Hunsdon, taking in his strong sinewy 
arms the fading and almost swooning form or Amy, “ she is a lovely 
child} and though a rough nurse, your Grace hath given her a kind 
one She is safe with me as one of my own ladybirds of daughters ” 
So saying, he carried her off, unresistingly and almost uncon- 
sciously, his war-worn locks and long grey beard mingling with her 
light-brown tresses, as her head reclined on his strong square 
shoulder The Queen followed him with her eyC' — she had already, 
with that self-command which forms so necessary a part of a 
Sovereign’s accomplishments, suppressed every appearance of agita- 
tion, and seemed as if she desired to banish all traces of her burst of 
passion from the recollection of those who had witnessed it “ My 
Lord of Hunsdon says well,” she observed, “ he is indeed but a 
rough nurse for so tender a babe ” — Kentlworth 

38. James I receives the same Petition from both Servant 

AND Master 

\fNtgel Ohfaunt [otherwise Lord Glenvarloch) has come to London 
to obtain payment of a debt owing to him by the King Richard Mom- 
phes — devoted servant but an amusing busybody — has undertaken to 
have his master's ‘ Sifflication ' (1 e Supplication) put into his Majesty's 
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hands. In the second part of the selection Nigel presents it himself, 
affording us a picture of fames I Period, 1 604. J 
. . . “ Now, in Heaven’s name, what is the matter ? ” said 
Nigel Ohfaunt. — “ Where have you been, or what have you been 
about f You look as pale as death. There is blood on your hand, 
and your clothes are torn What barns-breaking have you been at ? 
You have been drunk, Richard, and fighting ” 

“ Fighting I have been,” said Richard, “ in a small way; but for 
being drunk, that’s a job ill to manage in this town, without money 
to come by liquor, and as for barns-breaking, the deil a thing’s 
broken but my head It’s not made of iron, I wot, nor my claithes 
of chenzie-mail ; so a club smashed the tane, and a claught damaged 
the tither. Some misleard rascals abused my country, but I think I 
cleared the causey of them However, the haill hive was ower 
mony for me at last, and I got this eclipse on the crown, and then I 
was carried, beyond my kenning, to a sma’ booth at the Temple- 
Port, whare they sell the whirligigs and mony-go-rounds that 
measure out time as a man wad measure a tartan web, and then 
they bled me, wold I nold I, and were reasonably civil, especially an 
auld countryman of ours, of whom more hereafter ” 

“ And at what o’clock might this be >’ ” said Nigel 
“ The twa iron carles yonder, at the kirk beside the Port, were 
just banging out sax o’ the clock ” 

“ And why came you not home as soon as you recovered ? ” said 
Nigel 

“ In troth, my lord, every why has its wherefore, and this has a 
gude ane,” answered his follower “ To come hame, I behoved to 
ken whare hame was , now, I had clean tint the name of the wynd, 
and the mair I asked, the mair the folk leugh, and the farther they 
sent me wrang, sae I gave it up till God should send daylight to 
help me, and as I saw mysell near a kirk at the lang run, I e’en 
crap in to take up my night’s quarters in the kirkyard ” 

“ In the churchyard ■' ” said Nigel — “ But I need not ask what 
drove you to such a pinch ” 

“ It wasna sae much the want o’ siller, my Lord Nigel,” said 
Richie, with an air of mysterious importance, “ for I was no sae 
absolute without means, of whilk mair anon, but I thought I wad 
never ware a saxpence sterling on ane of their saucy chamberlains 
at a hostelry, sae lang as I could sleep fresh and fine in a fair, dry, 
spring night Mony a time, when I hae come hame ower late, and 
faund the West-Port steekit, and the waiter ill-willy, I have garr’d 
the Sexton of Saint Cuthbert’s calf-ward serve me for my quarters. 
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But then there are dainty green graffs in Saint Cuthbert’s kirkyard, 
where ane may sleep as it they were in a down-bed, till they hear the 
lavrock singing up in the air as high as the Castle; whereas, and 
behold, these London kirkyards are causeyed with through-stanes, 
panged hard and fast thegither; and my cloak being something 
threadbare, made but a thin mattress, so I was fain to give up my 
bed before every limb about me was crippled. Dead folks may sleep 
yonder sound enow, but dell haet else ” 

“ And what became of you next ” said his master 
“ I just took to a canny bulk-head, as they ca’ them here, that is, 
the boards on the tap of their bits of outshots of stalls and booths, and 
there I sleepit as sound as if I was in a castle Not but I was dis- 
turbed with some of the night-walking queans and swaggering 
billies, but when they found there was nothing to be got by me but 
a slash of my Andrew Ferrara, they bid me good-night for a 
beggarly Scot, and I was e’en weel pleased to be sae cheap nd of 
them And in the morning, I cam daikenng here, but sad wark I 
had to find the way, for I had been east as far as the place they ca’ 
Mile-End, though it is mair like sax-mile-end ” 

“ Well, Richie,” answered Nigel, “ I am glad all this has ended 
so well — go get something to eat I am sure you need it,” 

“ In troth do I, sir,” replied Moniplits, “but, with your lord- 
ship’s leave ” 

“ Forget the lordship for the present, Richie, as I have often 
told you before ” 

“ Faith,” replied Richie, “ I could weel forget that your 
honour was a lord, but then I behoved to forget that I am a lord’s 
man, and that’s not so easy. But however,” he added, assisting his 
description with the thumb and the two forefingers of his right hand, 
thrust out after the fashion of a bird’s claw, while the little finger and 
ring-finger were closed upon the palm, “ to the Court I went, and 
my friend that promised me a sight of his Majesty’s most gracious 
presence was as gude as his word, and carried me into the back 
offices, where I got the best breakfast I have had since we came 
here, and it did me gude for the rest of the day, for as to what I have 
eaten in this accursed town, it is aye sauced with the disquieting 
thought that it maun be paid for. After a’, there was but beef banes 
and ffit brose; but king’s cauff, your honour kens, is better than ither 
folk’s corn, at ony rate, it was a’ in free awmous. — But I see,” he 
added, stopping short, “ that your honour waxes impatient.” 

“ By no means, Richie,” said the young nobleman, with an air 
of resignation, for he well knew his domestic would not mend his 
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pace for goading; “ you have suffered enough in the embassy to have 
a right to tell the story in your own way. Only let me pray for the 
name of the friend who was to introduce you into the King’s 
presence. You were very mysterious on the subject, when you 
undertook, through his means, to have the Supplication put into his 
Majesty’s own hands, since those sent heretofore, I have every 
reason to think, went no farther than his secretary’s ” 

“ Weel, my lord,” said Richie, “ I did not tell you his name and 
quality at first, because I thought you would be affronted at the like 
of him having to do in your Lordship’s affairs. But mony a man 
climbs up in Court by waur help It was just Laurie Linklater, one 
of the yeomen of the kitchen, that was my father’s apprentice lang 
syne ” 

“ A yeoman of the kitchen — ^a scullion ' ” exclaimed Lord Nigel, 
pacing the room in displeasure 

“ But consider, sir,” said Richie, composedly, that a’ your 
great friends hung back, and shunned to own you, or to advocate 
your petition, and then, though I am sure I wish Laurie a higher 
office, for your lordship’s sake and for mine, and specially for his am 
sake, being a friendly lad, yet your lordship must consider, that a 
scullion, if a yeoman of the King’s most royal kitchen may be called 
a scullion, may weel rank with a master-cook elsewhere , being that 
king’s cauff, as I said before, is better than ” 

“ You are right, and I was wrong,” said the young nobleman 
“ I have no choice of means of making my case known, so that they 
be honest ” 

“ Laurie is as honest a lad as ever lifted a ladle,” said Richie, 
“ not but what I dare to say he can lick his fingers like other folk, 
and reason good But, in fine, for I see your honour is waxing im- 
patient, he brought me to the palace, where a’ was astir for the King 
going out to hunt or hawk on Blackheath, I think they ca’d it. 
And there was a horse stood with all the quarries about it, a bonny 
grey as ever was foaled, and the saddle and the stirrups, and the curb 
and bit, o’ burning gowd, or silver gilded at least, and down, sir, 
came the King, with all his nobles, dressed out in his hunting-suit 
of green, doubly laced, and laid down with gowd I minded the 
very face o’ him, though it was lang since I saw him But my 
certie, lad, thought I, times are changed since ye came fleeing 
down the backstairs of auld Holyrood House, in grit fear, having 
your breeks in your hand without time to put them on, and F rank 
Stewart, the wild Earl of Both well, hard at your haunches; and 
if auld Lord Glenvarloch hadna cast his mantle about his arm, and 
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‘taken bluidr wounds mair than ane in your behalf, you wald not 
have craw’d sae crouse this day , and so saying, I could not but think 
your lordship’s Sifflication could not be less than most acceptable; 
and so I banged in among the crowd of lords. Laurie thought me 
mad, and held me by the cloak-lap till the cloth rave in his hand ; 
and so I banged in right before the King just as he mounted, and 
crammed the Sifflication into his hand, and he opened it like in 
amaze; and just as he saw the first line, I was minded to make a 
reverence, and I had the ill luck to hit his jaud o’ a beast on the nose 
■with my hat, and scaur the creature, and she swarved aside, and the 
King, that sits na mickle better than a drafF-pock on the saddle, was 
like to have gotten a clean coup, and that might have cost my craig 
a raxing — ^and he flung down the paper amang the beast’s feet, and 
cried. Away wi’ the fause loon that brought it I And they grippit 
me, and cried Treason, and I thought of the Ruthvens that were 
dirked in their am house, for, it may be, as small a forfeit How- 
ever, they spak only of scourging me, and had me away to the 
•porter’s lodge to try the tawse on my back, and I was crying mercy 
as loud as I could, and the King, when he had righted himsell on 
the saddle, and gathered his breath, cried to do me nae harm, for, 
said he, he is ane of our am Norland stots, I ken by the rowt of 
him, — and they a’ laughed and rowted loud eneugh And then he 
said, Gie him a copy of the Proclamation, and let him go down to 
the North by the next light collier, before waur come o’t So they 
det me go, and rode out, a’ sniggering, laughing, and rounding m ilk 
ither’s lugs A sair life I had wi’ Laurie Linklater, for he said 
.It wad be the ruin of him And then, when I told him it was in 
your matter, he said if he had known before he would have risked 
a scauding for you, because he minded the brave old Lord, your 
father. And then he showed how I suld have done, — and that I 
suld have held up my hand to my brow, as if the grandeur of the 
King and his horse-graith thegither had casten the glaiks in my een, 
and mair jackanape tricks I suld hae played, instead of offering tjpe 
.Sifflication, he said, as if I had been bringing guts to a bear * ‘ For,’ 
said he, ‘ Richie, the King is a weel-natured and just man of his am 
kindly nature, but he has a wheen maggots that maun be cannily 

* I am certain this prudential advice is not original on Mr Linklater’s part, but 1 am 
not at present able to produce jny authority 1 think it amounted to this, that James 
ilung down a petition presented by some supplicant who paid no compliments to his 
horse, and expressed no admiration at the splendour of his furniture, saying, ** Shall a 
king cumber hunself about the petition of a beggar, while the beggar disregards the 
king's splendour ? " It is, I think, Sir John Hanngton who recommends, as a sure 
'mode to the king’s favour, to praise the paces of the royal palfrey 
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guided} and then, Richie,’ says he, m a very laigh tone, ‘ I would 
tell it to nane but a wise man like yoursell, but the King has them 
about him wad corrupt an angel from heaven, but I could have 
gi’en you avisement how to have guided him, but now it’s like after 
meat mustard ’ — ‘ Aweel, aweel, Laurie,’ said I, ‘ it may be as you 
say, but since I am clear of die tawse and the porter’s lodge, 
sifflicate wha like, deil hae Richie Moniphes if he come sifflicating 
here again ’ — And so away I came, and I wasna far by the Temple 
Port, or Bar, or whatever they ca’ it, when I met with the mis- 
adventure that I tauld you of before ” 

• • * 

. “ It was indeed a happy day,” said Lord Huntinglen, “ and 
will not be forgotten in the history of your Majesty’s reign ” 

“ I would not that it were, my lord,” replied the Monarch — “ I 
would not that it were pretermittcd in our annals Ay, ay — Beatt 
pactfici. My English lieges here may weel make much of me, for I 
would have them to know, they have gotten the only peaceable 
man that ever came of my family. If James with the Fiery Face 
had come amongst you,” he said, looking round him, “ or my great 
grandsire, of Flodden memory ' ” 

“ We should have sent him back to the north again,” whispered 
one English nobleman 

“ At least,” said another, in the same inaudible tone, “ we should 
have had a man to our sovereign, though he were but a Scotsman ” 
“ And now, my young springald,” said the King to Lord Glen- 
varloch, “ where have you been spending your calf-time ? ” 

“ At Leyden, of late, may it please your Majesty,” answered 
Lord Nigel, 

“ Aha' a scholar,” said the King, “ and, by my saul, a modest 
and ingenuous youth, that hath not forgotten how to blush, like 
most of our travelled Monsieurs We will treat him conformably ” 
Then drawing himself up, coughing slightly, and looking around 
him with the conscious importance of superior learning, while all 
tRe courtiers who understood, or understood not, Latin, pressed 
eagerly forward to listen, the sapient monarch prosecuted his 
enquiries as follows — 

“ Hem ' hem ! Salve bts, quaterque salve, Glenvarlochtdes nosterl 
Nuperumne ab Lugduno Batavorum Brttanntam redttstt ? 

The young nobleman replied, bowing low — 

“ Imo, Rex augustisstme — btenmum fere apud Lugdunenses 
moratus sum." 

James proceeded — 
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“ Biennium diets ? hene, bene, eptume factum est — Non uno die, 
quod dfcunt, — intelligisti. Demine Glenvarlochiensts ? Aha ' ” 

Nigel replied by a reverent bow, and the King, turning to those 
behind him, said — 

“ jidolescens qutdem tngenut vultus ingenuique pudoris." Then 
resumed his learned queries. “ Et quid hodie Lugdunenses loquuntur 
— Fossius vester nthilne new scrip stt ? — niht/ certe, quod doleo, typis 
recenter edidit." 

“ Valet qutdem Vosstus, Rex henevole," replied Nigel, “ ast senex 
venerattsstmus annum agit, ntfallor, septuagesimum ” 

“ Vtrum, mehercle, vtx tarn grandavum credtderim," replied the 
Monarch. “ Et V orsttus tste ? — Armtnii improht successor aque ac 
sectator — Herosne adhuc, ut cum Homero loquar, Zu>6s icrrt nal 
em Bepnwv ^ ” 

Nigel, by good fortune, remembered that Vorstius, the divine 
last mentioned in his Majesty’s queries about the state of Dutch 
literature, had been engaged in a personal controversy with James, 
in which the King had taken so deep an interest, as at length to hint 
in his public correspondence with the United States, that they would 
do well to apply the secular arm to stop the progress of heresy by 
violent measures against the Professor’s person — a demand which 
their Mighty Mightinesses’ principles of universal toleration in- 
duced them to elude, though with some difficulty Knowing all this. 
Lord Glenvarloch, though a courtier of only five minutes’ standing, 
had address enough to reply — 

“ Vtvum qutdem, baud dtu est, hominem vtdebam — vtgere autem 
quts dtcat qut sub fulmtntbus eloquentta tuee, Rex magne, jamdudum 
pronus jacet, et frostratus ? ” ♦ 

This last tribute to his polemical powers completed James’s 
happiness, which the triumph of exhibiting his erudition had 
already raised to a considerable height. 

He rubbed his hands, snapped his fingers, fidgeted, chuckled, 
exclaimed — “ Euge > belle ' opttme ’ ” and turning to the Bishop^ 
of Exeter and Oxford, who stood behind him, he said, — Y e see, 
my lords, no bad specimen of our Scottish Latinity, with which 
lan^age we would all our subjects of England were as well embued 
as this, and other youths of honourable birth, in our auld kingdom, 
also, we keep the genuine and Roman pronunciation, like other 
learned nations on the continent, sae that we hold communing with 

* Lest any lady or gentleman should suspect there is aught o! mystery concealed 
under the sentences printed in Italics, they will be pleased to understand that they 
contam onlj a few commonplace Latin phrases, relating to the state of letters in Holland, 
which neither deserve, nor would endure, a literal translation 
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any scholar in the universe, who can but speak the Latin tongue; 
whereas ye, our learned subjects of England, have introduced into 
your universities, otherwise most learned, a fashion of pronouncing 
like unto the “ nippit foot and clippit foot ” of the bride in the 
fory tale, whilk manner of speech (take it not amiss that I be round 
witn you) can be understood by no nation on earth saving your- 
selves; whereby Latin, quoad Anglos, ceaseth to be communis lingua, 
the general dragoman, or interpreter, between all the wise men of 
the earth.” 

The Bishop of Exeter bowed, as m acquiescence to the royal 
censure; but he of Oxford stood upright, as mindful over what 
subjects his see extended, and as being equally willing to become 
food for fagots in defence of the Latimty of the university, as for 
any article of his religious creed. 

The King, without awaiting an answer from either prelate, pro- 
ceeded to question Lord Nigel, but in the vernacular tongue, — 
“ Weel, my likely Alumnus of the Muses, and what make you so far 
from the north ? ” 

“ To pay my homage to your Majesty,” said the young noble- 
man, kneeling on one knee, “ and to lay before you,” he added, 
” this my humble and dutiful Supplication ” 

The presenting of a pistol would certainly have startled King 
James more, but could (setting apart the fright) hardly have been 
more unpleasing to his indolent disposition. 

“ And is It even so, man ? ” said he; “ and can no single man, 
were it but for the rarity of the case, ever come up frae Scotland, 
excepting ex froposita — on set purpose, to see what he can make out 
of his loving sovereign ? It is but three days syne that we had weel- 
nigh lost our life, and put three kingdoms into dule-weeds, from the 
over haste of a clumsy-handed peasant, to thrust a packet into our 
hand, and now we are beset by the like impediment in our very 
Court. To our Secretary with that gear, my lord — to our Secretary 
with that gear.” 

“ I have already offered my humble Supplication to your 
Majesty’s Secretary of State,” said Lord Glenvarloch— ‘ but it 
seems ’’ 

“ That he would not receive it, I warrant ? ” said the King, 
interrupting him, ” by my saul, our Secretary kens that point of 
king-craft, called refusing, better than we do, and will look at 
nothing but what he likes himsell — I think I wad make a better 
Secretary to him than he to me. — ^Weel, my lord, you are welcome 
to London, and, as ye seem an acute and learned youth, I advise 
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ye to turn your neb northward as soon as ye like, and settle yoursell 
for a while at Saint Andrews, and we will be right glad to l^r that 
you prosper in your studies — Incumhite remis forttter." 

While the King spoke thus, he held the petition of the young 
lord carelessly, like one who only delayed till the supplicant’s back 
was turned, to throw it away, or at least lay it aside to be no more 
looked at The petitioner, who read this in his cold and indifferent 
looks, and in the manner m which he twisted and crumpled together 
the paper, arose with a bitter sense of anger and disappointment, 
made a profound obeisance, and was about to retire hastily. But 
Lord Huntinglen, who stood by him, checked his intention by an 
almost imperceptible touch upon the skirt of his cloak, and Nigel, 
taking the hint, retreated only a few steps from the royal presence, 
and then made a pause In the meantime, Lord Huntinglen 
kneeled before James, in his turn, and said — “ May it please your 
Majesty to remember, that upon one certain occasion you did 
promise to grant me a boon every year of your sacred life ? ” 

“ I mind It weel, man,” answered James, “ I mind it weel, and 
good reason why — it was when you unclasped the fause traitor 
Ruthven’s fangs from about our royal throat, and drove your dirk 
into him like a true subject We did then, as you remind us, (whilk 
was unnecessary,) being partly beside ourselves with joy at our 
liberation, promise we would grant you a free boon every year; 
whilk promise, on our coming to menseful possession of our royal 
faculties, we did confirm, restrictive always and condiUonahter, that 
your lordship’s demand should be such as we, in our royal discretion, 
should think reasonable ” 

“ Even so, gracious Sovereign,” said the old Earl, “ and may I 
yet ferther crave to know if I have ever exceeded the bounds of your 
royal benevolence ? ” 

“ By my word, man, no ' ” said the King, “ I cannot remember 
you have asked much for yourself, if it be not a dog, or a hawk, or a 
buck out of our park at Theobald’s, or such like But to what serves 
this preface ? ” 

” To the boon which I am now to ask of your Grace,” said Lord 
Huntinglen, “ which is, that your Majesty would be pleased, on 
the instant, to look at the placet of Lord Glenvarloch, and do upon 
It what your own just and royal nature shall think meet and 
just, without reference to your Secretary or any other of your 
Council ” 

“ By my saul, my lord, this is strange,” said the King, “ ye are 
pleading for the son of your enemy * ” 
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“ Of one who was my enemy till your Majesty made him my 
friend,” answered Lord Huntin^en. 

“ Weel spoken, my lord! ” said the King; “ and with a true 
Christian spirit. And, respecting the Supplication of this young 
man, I partly guess where the matter lies, and m plain troth I had 
promised to George Heriot to be good to the lad — But then, here the 
shoe pinches. Steeme and Baby Charles cannot abide him — neither 
can your own son, my lord , and so, methinks, he had better go down 
to Scotland before he comes to ill luck by them.” 

“ My son, an it please your Majesty, so far as he is concerned, 
shall not direct my doings,” said the Earl, “ nor any wild-headed 
young man of them all ” 

“ Why, neither shall they mine,” replied the Monarch , “ by my 
father’s saul, none of them all shall play Rex with me I will do 
what I will, and what I aught, like a free King.” 

“ Your Majesty will then grant me my boon ? ” said the Lord 
Huntmglen. 

“ Ay, marry will I — marry will I,” said the King, “ but follow 
me this way, man, where we may be more private.” — The Fortunes 
of Ntgel. 


39. Charles II has an Unexpected Adventure at 
Mistrfss Chiteinch’s 

[In pursuance of his plot [see Selection 22) Edward Christian has 
placed hts niece Alice Bridgemrth in the apartments of the Chtffinches — 
a rendex-njous of Charles 11 Period, 1678 Locality, London ] 

. . . In the charge of Mistress Chiffinch, and of him whose 
name she bore, Edward Christian placed the daughter of his sister, 
and of his confiding friend, calmly contemplating her rum as an 
event certain to follow, and hoping to ground upon it his own 
chance of a more assured fortune, than a life spent m intrigue had 
hitherto been able to procure for him. 

The innocent Alice, without being able to discover what was 
wrong either in the scenes of unusual luxury with which she was 
surrounded, or in the manners of her hostess, which, both from 
nature and policy, were kind and caressing — felt nevertheless an 
instinctive apprehension that all was not right — a feeling in the 
human mind, allied, perhaps, to that sense of danger which animals 
exhibit when placed in the vicinity of the natural enemies of their 
race, and which makes birds cower when the hawk is in the air, 
and beasts tremble when the tiger is abroad in the desert. There was 
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a heaviness at her heart which she could not dispel; and the few 
hours which she had already spent at Chiffinch’s, were like those 
passed in a prison by one unconscious of the cause or event of his 
captivity. It vras the third morning after her arrival in London, 
that the scene took place where we now recur to. 

The impertinence and vulgarity of Empson, which was permitted 
to him as an unrivalled performer upon his instrument, were ex- 
hausting themselves at the expense of all other musical professors, 
and Mistress Chiffinch was listening with careless indifference, 
when some one was heard speaking loudly, and with animation, in 
the inner apartment. 

“O gemini and gilliflower water'” exclaimed the damsel, 
startled out of her fine airs into her natural vulgarity of exclamation, 
and running to the door of communication — “ if he has not come 

back again after all ' — and if old Rowley ” 

A tap at the further and opposite door here arrested her attention 
— she quitted the handle of that which she was about to open as 
speedily as if it had burnt her fingers, and, moving back towards 
her couch, asked, “ Who is there ” 

“ Old Rowley himself, madam,” said the King, entering the 
apartment with his usual air of easy composure 

“ O crimini ' — your Majesty ' — I thought ” 

“That I was out of hearing, doubtless,” said the King, “and 
spoke of me as folks speak of a^nt friends Make no apology I 
think I have heard ladies say of their lace, that a rent is better than 
a darn — Nay, be seated — Where is Chiffinch f ” 

“He IS down at York-House, your Majesty,” said the dame, 
recovering, though with no small difficulty, the calm affectation of 
her usual demeanour. “ Shall I send your Majesty’s commands ? ” 
“ I will wait his return,” said the King — “ Permit me to taste 
your chocolate.” 

“ There is some fresh frothed in the office,” said the lady, and 
using a little silver call, or whistle, a black boy, superbly dressed like 
an Oriental page, with gold bracelets on his naked arms, and a gold 
collar around his equally bare neck, attended with the favourite 
beverage of the morning, in an apparatus of the richest china. 

While he sipped his cup of chocolate, the King looked round the 
apartment, and observing Fenella, Peveril, and the musician, who 
remained standing beside a large Indian screen, he continued, 
addressing Mistress Chiffinch, though with polite indifference, “ I 
sent you the fiddles this morning — or rather the flute — Empson, 
and a fairy elf whom I met in the Park, who dances divinely. She 
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has brought us the very newest saraband from the Court of Queen 
Mab, and I sent her here, that you may see it at leisure.” 

“Your Maj esty does me by far too much honour,” said ChifEnch, 
her e^es properly cast down, and her accents minced into becoming 
humility. 

“ Nay, little Chiffinch,” answered the King, in a tone of as 
contemptuous familiarity as was consistent with his good-breeding, 
“ it was not altogether for thine own private ear, though quite de- 
serving of all sweet sounds , but I thought Nelly had been with thee 
this morning ” 

“ I can send Bajazet for her, your Majesty,” answered the lady 

“ Nay, I will not trouble your little heathen Sultan to go so far. 
Still It strikes me that Chiffinch said you had company — some 
country cousin, or such a matter — Is there not such a person f ” 

“ There is a young person from the country,” said Mistress 
Chiffinch, striving to conceal a considerable portion of embarrass- 
ment j “ but she is unprepared for such an honour as to be admitted 
into your Majesty’s presence, and ” 

“ And therefore the fitter to receive it, Chiffinch. There is 
nothing in nature so beautiful as the first blush of a little rustic 
between joy and fear, and wonder and curiosity. It is the down on 
the peach — ^pity it decays so soon > — ^the fruit remains, but the first 
high colouring and exquisite flavour are gone — Never put up thy 
lip for the matter, Chiffinch, for it is as I tell you , so pray let us have 
la belle cousine." 

Mistress Chiffinch, more embarrassed than ever, again advanced 
towards the door of communication, which she had been in the act 
of opening when his Majesty entered. But just as she coughed 
pretty loudly, perhaps as a signal to some one within, voices were 
again heard in a raised tone of altercation — the door was flung open, 
and Alice rushed out of the inner apartment, followed to the door 
of It by the enterprising Duke of Buckingham, who stood fixed 
with astonishment on finding his pursuit of the flying fair one had 
hurried him into the presence of the King. 

Alice Bridgenorth appeared too much transported with anger to 
permit her to pay attention to the rank or character of the company 
into which she had thus suddenly entered. “ I remain no longer 
here, madam,” she said to Mrs. Chiffinch, in a tone of uncon- 
trollable resolution, “ I leave instantly a house where I am exposed 
to company which I detest, and to solicitations which I despise.” 

The dismayed Mistress Chiffinch could only implore her, in 
broken whispers, to be silent; adding, while she pointM to Charles, 
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who stood with his eyes fixed rather on his audacious courtier than 
on the game which he pursued, “ The Kii^ — ^the Kingl ” 

“ If I am in the King’s presence,” said Alice, aloud, and in the 
same torrent of passionate feeling, while her eyes sparkled through 
tears of resentment and insulted modesty, “ it is the better — it is his 
Majesty’s duty to protect me , and on his protection I throw myself.” 

These woros, which were spoken aloud, and boldly, at once re- 
called Julian to himself, who had hitherto stood, as it were, be- 
wilder^ He approached Alice, and whispering in her ear that she 
had beside her one who would defend her with his life, implored her 
to trust to his guardianship in this emergency 

Clinging to his arm in all the ecstasy of gratitude and joy, the 
spirit which had so lately invigorated Alice in her own defence, 
gave way in a flood of tears, when she saw herself supported by him 
whom perhaps she most wished to recognise as her protector. She 
permitted Peveril gently to draw her back towards the screen before 
which he had been standing, where, holding by his arm, but at the 
same time endeavouring to conceal herself behind him, they waited 
the conclusion of a scene so singular. 

The King seemed at first so much surprised at the unexpected 
apparition of the Duke of Buckingham, as to pay little or no 
attention to Alice, who had been the means of thus unceremoniously 
introducing his Grace into the presence at a most unsuitable mo- 
ment In that intriguing Court, it had not been the first tinte that 
the Duke had ventured to enter the lists of gallantry in rivalry of 
his Sovereign, which made the present insult the more intolerable. 
His purpose of lying concealed in these private apartments was 
explained by the exclamations of Alice, and Charles, notwith- 
standing the placidity of his disposition, and his habitual guard over 
his passions, resented the attempt to seduce his destined mistress as 
an Eastern Sultan would have done the insolence of a vizier who 
anticipated his intended purchases of captive beauty in the slave 
niarkct The swarthy features of Charles reddened, and the strong 
lines on his dark visage seemed to become inflated, as he said, in a 
voice which faltered with passion, “ Buckingham, you dared not 
have thus insulted your equal ' To your master you may securely 
offer any affront, since his rank glues his sword to the scabbard.” 

The haughty Duke did not brook this taunt unanswered “ My 
sword,” he said, with emphasis, “ was never in the scabbard, when 
your Majesty’s service required it should be unsheathed.” 

“ Y our Grace means, when its service was required for its 
master’s interest,” said the King, “ for you could only gam the 
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coronet of a Duke by fighting for the royal crown. But it is over — I 
h»ve treated you as a friend — i companion — ^almost an equal — you 
have repaid me with insolence and ingratitude.” 

“ Sire,” answered the Duke, firmly, but respectfully, “ I am 
unhappy in your displeasure, yet thus far fortunate, that while your 
words can confer honour, they cannot impair or take it away. — It 
IS hard,” he added, lowering his voice, so as only to be heard by the 
King, — “ It IS hard that the squall of a peevish wench should cancel 
the services of so many years I ” 

“ It IS harder,” said the King, in the same subdued tone, which 
both preserved through the rest of the conversation, “ that a 
wench’s bright eyes can make a nobleman forget the decencies due to 
his Sovereign’s privacy ” 

“ May I presume to ask your Majesty what decencies are those ? ” 
said the Duke. 

Charles bit his lip to keep himself from smiling “ Buckingham,” 
he said, “ this is a foolish business, and we must not forget, (as we 
have nearly done,) that we have an audience to witness this scene, 
and should walk the stage with dignity I will show you your fault 
in private.” 

“ It IS enough that your Majesty has been displeased, and that I 
have unhappily been the occasion,” said the Duke, reverently, 

“ although quite ignorant of any purpose beyond a few words of 
gallantry, and I sue thus low for your Majesty’s pardon ” 

So saying, he kneeled gracefully down “ Thou hast it, George,” 
said the placable Prince “ I believe thou wilt be sooner tired of 
offending, than I of forgiving ” 

“ Long may your Majesty live to give the offence, with which it is 
your royal pleasure at present to charge my innocence,” said 
the Duke 

“ What mean you by that, my lord f ” said Charles, the angry 
shade returning to his brow for a moment 

“ My Liege,” replied the Duke, “ you are too honourable to 
deny your custom of shooting with Cupid’s bird-bolts in other 
men’s warrens. You have ta’en the royal right of free-forestry over 
every man’s park. It is hard that you should be so much displeased 
at hearing a chance arrow whizz near your own pales ” 

“ No more on’t,” said the King, “ but let us see where the dove 
has harboured.” 

“ The Helen has found a Pans while we were quarrelling,” 
replied the Duke, 
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[Julian Peveril now hands to' the King confidential papers from 
the Countess of Derby clearing her from the suspicion of having 
been concerned in the Popish Plot of Titus Oates."] 

“ And now, young man,” said the King, “ your errand is sped, 
so far as it can at present be forwarded ” 

Julian bowed deeply, as to take leave at these words, which he 
rightly interpreted as a signal for his departure. Alice Bridgenorth 
still clung to his arm, and motioned to withdraw along with him. 
The King and Buckingham looked at each other in conscious 
astonishment, and yet not without a desire to smile, so strange did 
It seem to them that a prize, for which, an instant before, they had 
been mutually contending, should thus glide out of their grasp, or 
rather be borne off by a third and very inferior competitor. 

“ Mistress Chiffinch,” said the King, with a hesitation which he 
could not disguise, “ I hope your fair charge is not about to leave 
you ? ” 

“ Certainly not, your Majesty,” answered Chiffinch. “ Alice, 
my love — you mistake — that opposite door leads to your apart- 
ments ” 

“ Pardon me, madam,” answered Alice, “ I have indeed mis- 
taken my road, but it was when I came hither ” 

“ The errant damozel,” said Buckingham, looking at Charles 
with as much intelligence as etiquette permitted him to throw into 
his eye, and then turning it towards Alice, as she still held by 
Julian’s arm, “ is resolved not to mistake her road a second time 
She has chosen a sufficient guide ” 

“ And yet stories tell that such guides have led maidens astray,” 
said the King 

Alice blushed deeply, but instantly recovered her composure so 
soon as she saw that her liberty was likely to depend upon the 
immediate exercise of resolution. She quitted, from a sense of 
insulted delicacy, the arm of Julian, to which she had hitherto clung, 
but as she spoke she continued to retain a slight grasp of his cloak. 
“ I have indeed mistaken my way,” she repeated, still addressing 
Mistress Chiffinch, “ but it was when I crossed this threshold. The 
usage to which I have been exposed m your house has determined 
me to quit It instantly ” 

“ I will not permit that, my young mistress,” answered Chiffinch, 
“ until your uncle, who placed you under my care, shall relieve me 
of the charge of you ” 

“ I will answer for my conduct, both to my uncle, and, what is 
of more importance, to my father,” said Alice. “ You must permit 
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me to depart, madam; I am free-born, and you have no right to 
detain me.” 

“ Pardon me, my young madam,” said Mistress Chiffinch, “ I 
have a right, and I will maintain it too.” 

“ I will know that before quitting this presence,” said Alice, 
firmly; and, advancing a step or two, she dropped on her knee before 
the King. “ Your Majesty,” said she, “ if indeed I kneel before 
King Charles, is the father of your subjects ” 

“ Of a good many of them,” said the Duke of Buckingham, 
apart 

“ I demand protection of you, in the name of God, and of the 
oath your Majesty swore when you placed on your head the crown 
of this kingdom I ” 

“ You have my protection,” said the King, a little confused by an 
appeal so unexpected and so solemn ‘‘ Do but remain quiet with 
this lady, with whom your parents have placed you, neither 
Buckingham nor any one else shall intrude on you ” 

“ His Majesty,” added Buckingham, in the same tone, and speak- 
ing from the restless and mischief-making spirit of contradiction, 
which he never could restrain, even when indulging it was most 
contrary, not only to propriety, but to his own interest, — “ His 
Majesty will protect you, fair lady, from all intrusion, save what 
must not be termed such ” 

Alice darted a keen look on the Duke, as if to read his meaning, 
another on Charles, to know whether she had guessed it rightly. 
There was a guilty confession on the King’s brow, which con- 
firmed Alice’s determination to depart ” Your Majesty will for- 
give me,” she said; “ it is not here that I can enjoy the advantage of 
your royal protection I am resolved to leave this house If I am 
detained, it must be by violence, which I trust no one dare offer 
me in your Majesty’s presence. This gentleman, whom I have long 
known, will conduct me to my friends ” 

“ We make but an indifferent figure in this scene, methinks,” 
said the King, addressing the Duke of Buckingham, and speaking 
in a whisper, “ but she must go — I neither will, nor dare, stop her 
from returning to her father.” 

“ And if she does,” swore the Duke internally, “ I would, as 
Sir Andrew saith, I might never touch fair lady’s hand ” And 
stepping back, he spoke a few words with Empson the musician, 
who left the apartment for a few minutes, and presently returned. 

The King seemed irresolute concerning the part he should act 
under circumstances so peculiar. To be foiled in a gallant intrigue 
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was to subject hinKelf to the ridicule of his gajr Court j to persist m 
It by any means which approached to constraint, would have been 
tyrannic^ i and, what perhaps he might judge as severe an impu- 
tation, It would have been unbecoming a gentleman. “ Upon my 
honour, young lady,” he said, with an emphasis, “ you have nothing 
to fear in this house. But it is improper, for your own sake, that 
you ^ould leave it in this abrupt manner If you will have the good- 
ness to wait but a quarter of an hour. Mistress Chiffinch’s coach 
will be placed at your command, to transport you where you will 
Spare yourself the ridicule, and me the pain, or seeing you leave the 
house of one of my servants, as if you were escaping from a prison ” 

The King spoke in good-natured sincerity, and Alice was 
inclined for an instant to listen to his advice, but recollecting that 
she had to search for her father and uncle, or, failing them, for some 
suitable place of secure residence, it rushed on her mind that the 
attendants of Mistress Chiffinch were not likely to prove trusty 
guides or assistants in such a purpose. F irmly and respectfully she 
announced her purpose of instant departure She needed no other 
escort, she said, than what this gentleman, Master Julian Peveril, 
who was well known to her father, would willingly afford her, 
nor did she need that farther, than until she had reached her father’s 
residence 

“ Farewell, then, lady, a God’s name' ” said the King; “ I am 
sorry so much beauty should be wedded to so many shrewish 
suspicions — For you. Master Peveril, I should have thought you 
had enough to do with your own affairs, without interfering with 
the humours of the fair sex The duty of conducting all strayed 
damsels mto the right path, is, as matters go in this good city, rather 
too weighty an undertaking for your youth and inexperience ” 

Julian, eager to conduct Alice safe from a place of which he 
began fully to appreciate the perils, answered nothing to this taunt, 
but bowing reverently, led her from the apartment . — Pevertl of the 
Peak 

[Edward Christian’s plot having failed, Alice and her lover Julian, 
son of Sir Julian Peveril, of Martindale Castle, the Peak, Derby~ 
shire, eventually married — thus happily uniting Royalists and 
Puritans in the Martindale- Moidtrassie families and estates 

40. Queen Caroline hears Jeanie Deans tell her Story 

[Effie Deans having been found guilty of murder {see Selection 14), 
her brave sister Jeanie begins the walk from Edinburgh to London, 
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mtb a letter to the Duke of jfrgyJe, to flead with Queen Caroline 
for Effie's pardon. The exercise of the Royal clemency was a snore 
difficult matter in steck a case., for the Porteous Riots in Edinburgh 
{involved in the story o/The Heart of Mid- Lothian) arose from the 
escape of a convict and the seizure and hanging by the mob of Captain 
John Porteous, an officer of the Ctty Guard. Period, 1 736. Locality, 
London ] 

. The Duke, as we have said, was at this time in open 
opposition to the administration of Sir Robert Walpole, and was 
understood to be out of favour with the royal family, to whom he 
had rendered such important services. But it was a maxim of 
Queen Carpline, to bear herself towards her political friends with 
such caution, as if there was a possibility of their one day being 
her enemies, and towards political opponents with the same degree 
of circumspection, as if they might again become friendly to her 
measures Since Margaret of Anjou, no queen-consort had 
exercised such weight in the political affairs of England, and the 
personal address which she displayed on many occasions, had no 
small share in reclaiming from their political heresy many of those 
determined tories, who, after the reign of the Stewarts had been 
extinguished in the person of Queen Anne, were disposed rather 
to transfer their allegiance to her brother the Chevalier de St. 
George, than to acquiesce in the settlement of the crown on the 
Hanover family Her husband, whose most shining quality was 
courage m the field of battle, and who endured the office or King 
of England, without ever being able to acquire English habits, or 
any familiarity with English dispositions, round the utmost assist- 
ance from the address of his partner, and while he jealously affected 
to do every thing according to his own will and pleasure, was in 
secret prudent enough to take and follow the advice of his more 
adroit consort. He intrusted to her the delicate office of determin- 
ing the various degrees of favour necessary to attach the wavering, 
or to confirm such as were already friendly, or to regain those 
whose good-will had been lost 

With all the winning address of an elegant, and, according to 
the times, an accomplished woman. Queen Caroline possessed the 
masculine soul of the other sex. She was proud by nature, and 
even her policy could not always temper her expressions of dis- 
pleasure, although few were more ready at repairing any false step 
of this kind, when her prudence came up to the aid of her passions. 
She loved the real possession of power, rather than the show of it, 
and whatever she did herself that was either wise or popular, she 
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always desired that the king should have the full credit as well as 
the advantage of the measure, conscious that, by adding to his 
respectability, she was most likely to maintain her own. And so 
desirous was she to comply with all his tastes, that, when threatened 
with the gout, she had repeatedly had recourse to checking the fit, 
by the use of the cold bath, thereby endangering her life, that she 
might be able to attend the king in his walks 

It was a very consistent part of Queen Caroline’s character, to 
keep up many private correspondences with those to whom in 
public she seemed unfavourable, or who, for various reasons, stood 
ill with the Court By this means she kept in her hands the thread 
of many a political intrigue, and, without pledging herself to any 
thing, could often prevent discontent from becoming hatred, and 
opposition from exaggerating itself into rebellion. If by any acci- 
dent her correspondence with such persons chanced to be observed 
or discovered, which she took all possible pains to prevent, it was 
represented as a mere intercourse of society, having no reference to 
politics, an answer with which even the prime minister. Sir Robert 
Walpole, was compelled to remain satisfied, when he discovered 
that the Queen had given a private audience to Pulteney, afterwards 
Earl of Bath, his most formidable and most inveterate enemy. 

In thus maintaining occasional intercourse with several persons 
who seemed most alienated from the crown, it may readily be sup- 
posed, that Queen Caroline had taken care not to break entirely 
with the Duke of Argyle. His high birth, his great talents, the 
estimation in which he was held in his own country, the great 
services which he had rendered the house of Brunswick in 1715, 
placed him high in that rank of persons who were not to be rashly 
neglected. He had, almost by his single and unassisted talent^ 
stopped the irruption of the banded force of all the Highland chiefs, 
there was little doubt, that, with the slightest encouragement, he 
could put them all in motion, and renew the civil war, and it was 
well known that the most flattering overtures had been transmitted 
to the Duke from the court of St. Germains The character and 
temper of Scotland were still little known, and it was considered as 
a volcano, which might, indeed, slumber for a series of years, but 
was still liable, at a moment the least expected, to break out into a 
wasteful eruption. It was, therefore, of the highest importance to 
retain some hold over so important a personage as the Duke of 
Argyle, and Caroline preserved the power of doing so by means 
of a lady, with whom, as wife of George II., she might have been 
supposed to be on less intimate terms. 
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It was not the least instance of the Queen’s address, that she 
had contrived that one of her principal attendants, Lady Suffolk, 
should unite in her own person the two apparently inconsistent 
characters;, of her husband’s mistress, and her own very obsequious 
and complaisant confidant. By this dexterous nunagement the 
Queen secured her power against the danger which might most 
have threatened it — the thwarting influence of an ambitious rival ; 
and if she submitted to the mortification of being obliged to con- 
nive at her husband’s infidelity, she was at least guarded against 
what she might think its most dangerous effects, and was besides 
at liberty, now and then, to bestow a few civil insults upon “ her 
good Howard,” whom, however, in general, she treated with great 
decorum. Lady Suffolk lay under strong obligations to the Duke 
of Argyle, for reasons which may be collectecf from Horace Wal- 
pole’s Reminiscences of that reign, and through her means the 
Duke had some occasional correspondence with Queen Caroline, 
much interrupted, however, since the part he had taken in the 
debate concerning the Porteous mob, an affair which the Queen, 
though somewhat unreasonably, was disposed to resent, rather as 
an intended and premeditated insolence to her own person and 
authority, than as a sudden ebullition of popular vengeance Still, 
however, the communication rennained open betwixt them, though 
it had been of late disused on both sides These remarks will be 
found necessary to understand the scene which is about to be 
presented to the reader. 

From the narrow alley which they had traversed, the Duke 
turned into one of the same character, but broader and still longer. 
Here, for the first time since they had entered these gardens, Jeanie 
saw persons approaching them 

They were two ladies, one of whom walked a little behind the 
other, yet not so much as to prevent her from hearing and replying 
to whatever observation was addressed to her by the lady who 
walked foremost, and that without her having the trouble to turn 
her person. As they advanced very slowly, Jeanie had time to 
study their features and appearance. The Duke also slackened his 
pace, as if to give her time to collect herself, and repeatedly desired 
her not to be afraid. The lady who seemed the principal person 
had remarkably good features, though somewhat injured by the 
small-pox, that venomous scourge, which each village Esculapius 
(thanli to Jenner) can now tame as easily as their tutelary deity 
subdued the Python. The lady’s eyes were brilliant, her teeth good, 
and her countenance formed to express at will either majesty or 
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courtesy. Her form, though rather embonpeinty was nevertheless 
graceful ; and the elasticity and firmness of her step gave no room 
to suspect, what was actually the case, that she suffered occasionally 
from a disorder the most unfavourable to pedestrian exercise. Her 
dress was rather rich than gay, and her manner commanding and 
noble 

Her companion was of lower stature, with light-brown hair and 
expressive blue eyes Her features, without being absolutely regular, 
were perhaps more pleasing than if they had been critically hand- 
some. A melancholy, or at least a pensive expression, for which 
her lot gave too much cause, predominated when she was silent, 
but gave way to a pleasing and good-humoured smile when she 
spoke to any one. 

When they were within twelve or fifteen yards of these ladies, 
the Duke made a sign that Jeanie should stand still, and stepping 
forward himself, with the grace which was natural to him, made 
a profound obeisance, which was formally, yet in a dignified 
manner, returned by the personage whom he approached 

“ I hope,” she said, with an affable and condescending smile, 
“ that I see so great a stranger at court, as the Duke of Argyle 
has been of late, in as good health as his friends there and elsewhere 
could wish him to enjoy ” 

The Duke replied, “ That he had been perfectly well , ” and 
added, “ that the necessity of attending to the public business before 
the House, as well as the time occupied by a late journey to Scot- 
land, had rendered him less assiduous in paying his duty at the 
levee and drawing-room than he could have desired.” 

“ When your Grace can find time for a duty so frivolous,” 
replied the Queen, “ you are aware of your title to be well received. 
I hope my readiness to comply with the wish which you expressed 
yesterday to Lady Suffolk, is a sufficient proof that one of the royal 
family, at least, has not forgotten ancient and important services, 
in resenting something which resembles recent neglect.” This was 
said apparently with great good-humour, and in a tone which 
expressed a desire of conciliation. 

The Duke replied, “ That he would account himself the most 
unfortunate of men, if he could be supposed capable of neglecting 
his duty, in modes and circumstances when it was expected, and 
would have been agreeable He was deeply gratified by the honour 
whidi her Majesty was now doing to him personally; and he 
tnistsdthe would soon perceive that it was in a matter essential to his 
M^esty’s interest, that he had the boldness to give her this trouble.” 
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“ You cannot oblige me more, mjr Lord Duke,” replied the 
Queen, “ than by giving me the advantage of your lights and 
experience on any point of the King’s service. Your Grace is 
aware, that I can only be the medium through which the matter 
is subjected to his Majesty’s superior wisdom; but if it is a suit 
which respects your Grace personally, it shall lose no support by 
being preferred through me.” 

“ It IS no suit of mine, madam,” replied the Duke, “ nor have 
I any to prefer for myself personally, although I feel in full force 
my obligation to your Majesty It is a business which concerns 
his Majesty, as a lover of justice and of mercy, and which, I am 
convinced, may be highly useful in conciliating the unfortunate 
irritation which at present subsists among his Majesty’s good sub- 
jects in Scotland ” 

There were two parts of this speech disagreeable to Caroline 
In the first place, it removed the flattering notion she had adopted, 
that Argyle designed to use her personal intercession in making 
his peace with the administration, and recovering the employments 
of which he had been deprived , and next, she was displeased that 
he should talk of the discontents m Scotland as irritations to be 
conciliated, rather than suppressed. 

Under the influence of these feelings, she answered hastily, 
“ That his Majesty has good subjects in England, my Lord Duke, 
he IS bound to thank God and the laws — that he has subjects in 
Scotland, I think he may thank God and his sword ” 

The Duke, though a courtier, coloured slightly, and the Queen, 
instantly sensible of her error, added, without displaying the least 
change of countenance, and as if the words had been an original 
branch of the sentence — “ And the swords of those real Scotch- 
men who are friends to the House of Brunswick, particularly that 
of his Grace of Argyle ” 

“ My sword, madam,” replied the Duke, “ like that of my 
fathers, has been always at the command of my lawful king, 
and of my native country — I trust it is impossible to separate 
their real rights and interests But the present is a nutter of 
more private concern, and respects the person of an obscure 
individual ” 

“ What is the affair, my Lord ? ” said the Queen. “ Let us 
find out what we are talking about, lest we should misconstrue and 
misunderstand each other.” 

“ The matter, madam,” answered the Duke of Argyle, “ regards 
the fate of an unfortunate young woman in Scotland, now Tying 
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under sentence of death, for a crime of which I think it highly 
probaUe that she is innocent. And my humble petition to your 
Majesty is, to obtain your powerful intercession with the ^ing 
for a pardon.” 

It was now the Queen’s turn to colour, and she did so over 
cheek and brow — neck and bosom. She paused a moment, as if 
unwilling to trust her voice with the first expression of her dis- 
pleasure; and on assuming an air of dignity and an austere regard 
of control, she at length replied, “ My Lord Duke, I will not 
ask your motives for addressing to me a request which circum- 
stances have rendered such an extraordinary one. Your road to 
the King’s closet, as a peer and a pnvy-councillor, entitled to 
request an audience, was open, without giving me the pain of 
this discussion. /, at least, have had enough of Scotch pardons ” 
The Duke was prepared for this burst of indignation, and he 
was not shaken by it. He did not attempt a reply while the Queen 
was in the first heat of displeasure, but remained in the same firm, 
yet respectful posture, which he had assumed during the interview. 
The Queen, trained from her situation to self-command, instantly 
perceived the advantage she might give against herself by yielding 
to passion, and added, in the same condescending and affable tone 
m which she had opened the interview, “ You must allow me 
some of the privileges of the sex, my Lord; and do not judge 
uncharitably of me, though I am a little moved at the recollection 
of the gross insult and outrage done in your capital city to the 
royal authority, at the very time when it was vested in my unworthy 
person. Your Grace cannot be surprised that I should both have 
felt It at the time, and recollected it now ” 

“ It IS certainly a matter not speedily to be forgotten,” answered 
the Duke. “ My own poor thoughts of it have been long before 
your Majesty, and I must have expressed myself very ill if I did 
not convey my detestation of the murder which was committed 
under such extraordinary circumstances I might, indeed, be so 
unfortunate as to differ with his Majesty’s advisers on the degree 
sn which It was either just or politic to punish the innocent instead 
of the guilty. But I trust your Majesty will permit me to be 
silent on a topic in which my sentiments have not the good fortune 
to coinade with those of more able men ” 

“ We will not prosecute a topic on which we may probably 
differ,” said the Queen. “ One word, however, I may say in 

S rivate — You know our good Lady Suffolk is a little deaf — the 
)uke of Argyle, when disposed to renew his acquaintance with his 
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master and mistress, will hardly Hnd many topics on which we 
should disagree.” 

“ Let me hope,” said the Duke, bowing profoundly to so 
flattering an intimation, “ that I ^all not be so unfortunate as to- 
have found one on the present occasion.” 

“ I must first impose on your Grace the duty of confession,” 
said the Queen, “ before I grant you absolution. What is your 
particular interest in this young woman ? She does not seem ” 
(and she scanned Jeanie, as she said this, with the eye of a con- 
noisseur) “ much qualified to alarm my friend the Duchess’s- 
jealousy.” 

“ I think your Majesty,” replied the Duke, smiling in his turn,, 
“ will allow my taste may be a pledge for me on that score ” 

“ Then, though she has not much the air of d'une grande dame^ 
I suppose she is some thirtieth cousin in the terrible chapter of 
Scottish genealogy i ” 

“ No, madam,” said the Duke, “but I wish some of my nearer 
relations had half her worth, honesty, and affection ” 

“ Her name must be Campbell, at least ” said Queen Caroline. 

“ No, madam, her name is not quite so distinguished, if I may 
be permitted to say so,” answered the Duke 

“ Ah 1 but she comes from Inverary or Argyleshire ? ” said the 
Sovereign 

“ She has never been farther north in her life than Edinburgh, 
madam ” 

“ Then my conjectures are all ended,” said the Queen, “ and- 
your Grace must yourself take the trouble to explain the affair 
of your protegee.” 

With that precision and easy brevity which is only acquired by 
habitually conversing in the higher ranks of society, and which is- 
the diametrical opposite of that protracted style of disquisition, 

Which equircs call potter, and which men call prose, 

the Duke explained the singular law under which Efiie Deans- 
had received sentence of death, and detailed the affectionate 
exertions which Jeanie had made in behalf of a sister, for whose 
sake she was willing to sacrifice all but truth and conscience 

Queen Caroline listened with attention, she was rather fond. 
It must be remembered, of an argument, and soon found matter 
in what the Duke told her for raising difficulties to his request. 

“ It appears to me, my Lord,” she replied, “ that this is a 
severe law. But still it is adopted upon good grounds, I am bound 
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to suppose, as the law of the country, and the girl has been con- 
victed under it. The very presumptions which the law construes 
into a positive proof of guilt exist in her case; and all that your 
Grace has said concerning the possibility of her innocence may be 
a very good argument for annulling the Act of Parliament, but 
cannot, while it stands good, be admitted in favour of any individual 
convicted upon the statute.” 

The Duke saw and avoided the snare, for he was conscious, 
that, by replying to the argument, he must have been inevitably 
led to a discussion, in the course of which the Queen was likely 
to be hardened in her own opinion, until she became obliged, out 
of mere respect to consistency, to let the criminal suffer. “ If 
your Majesty,” he said, “ would condescend to hear my poor 
countrywoman herself, perhaps she may find an advocate in your 
own heart, more able than I am, to combat the doubts suggested 
by your understanding ” 

The Queen seemed to acquiesce, and the Duke made a signal 
for Jeanie to advance from the spot where she had hitherto remained 
watching countenances, which were too long accustomed to 
suppress all apparent signs of emotion, to convey to her any inter- 
esting intelligence Her Majesty could not help smiling at the 
awe-struck manner m which the quiet demure figure of the little 
Scotchwoman advanced towards her, and yet more at the first 
sound of her broad northern accent. But Jeanie had a voice low 
and sweetly toned, an admirable thing in woman, and eke besought 
“ her Leddyship to have pity on a poor misguided young creature,” 
in tones so affecting, that, like the notes of some of her native 
songs, provincial vulgarity was lost in pathos 

“ Stand up, young woman,” said the Queen, but in a kind tone, 
“ and tell me what sort of a barbarous people your countryfolk are, 
where child-murder is become so common as to require the 
restraint of laws like yours ^ ” 

“ If your Leddyship pleases,” answered Jeanie, “ there are 
mony places beside Scotland where mothers are unkind to their 
am flesh and blood.” 

It must be observed, that the disputes between George the 
Second, and Frederick, Prince of Wales, were then at the highest, 
and that the good-natured part of the public laid the blame on the 
Queen. She coloured highly, and darted a glance of a most pene- 
trating character first at Jeanie, and then at the Duke. Both 
sustained it unmoved; Jeanie from total unconsciousness of the 
offence she had given, and the Duke from his habitual composure. 
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But in his heart he thought. My unlucky prot6g6e has, with this 
luckless answer, shot dean, by a kind of chance-medley, her only 
hope of success. 

Lady Suffolk, good-humouredly and skilfully, interposed in this 
awkward crisis. “ You should tell this lady,” she said to Jeanie, 
“ the particular causes which render this crime common m your 
country.” 

“ Some thinks it’s the Kirk-Sesion — that is — it’s the^ — it’s the 
cutty-stool, if your Leddyship pleases,” said Jeanie, looking down, 
and curtsying 

“ The what ^ ” said Lady Suffolk, to whom the phrase was 
new, and who besides was rather deaf. 

“ That’s the stool of repentance, madam, if it please your 
Leddyship,” answered Jeanie, “ for light life and conversation, 
and for breaking the seventh command ” Here she raised her 
eyes to the Duke, saw his hand at his chin, and, totally uncon- 
scious of what she had said out of joint, gave double effect to the 
innuendo, by stopping short and looking embarrassed. 

As for Lady Suffolk, she retired like a covering party, which, 
having interposed betwixt their retreating friends and the 
enemy, have suddenly drawn on themselves a fire unexpectedly 
severe. 

The deuce take the lass, thought the Duke of Argyle to him- 
self there goes another shot — ^and she has hit with both barrels 
right and left ’ 

Indeed the Duke had himself his share of the confusion, for, 
having acted as master of ceremonies to this innocent offender, he 
felt much m the circumstances of a country squire, who, having 
introduced his spaniel into a well-appointed drawing-room, is 
doomed to witness the disorder and damage which arises to china 
and to dress-gowns, in consequence of its untimely frolics. Jeanie’s 
last chance-hit, however, obliterated the ill impression which had 
arisen from the first; for her Majesty had not so lost the feelings 
of a wife in those of a Queen, but that she could enjoy a jest at 
the expense of “ her good Suffolk ” She turned towards the Duke 
of Argyle with a smile, which marked that she enjoyed the 
triumph, and observed, “ the Scotch are a rigidly moral people.” 
Then again applying herself to Jeanie, she asked, how she travelled 
up from Scotland 

“ Upon my foot mostly, madam,” was the reply 

“ What, all that immense way upon foot ? — How far can you 
walk in a day ? ” 
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“ Five and twenty miles and a bittock.” 

“ And a what ? ” said the Queen, looking towards the Duke of 
Argyle. 

“ And about five miles more,” replied the Duke. 

“ I thought I was a good walker,” said the Queen, “ but this 
shames me sadly.” 

“ May your Leddyship never hae sae weary a heart, that ye 
canna be sensible of the weariness of the limbs ' ’ said Jeanie. 

That came better off, thought the Duke, it’s the first thing she 
has said to the purpose. 

“ And I didna just a’thegether walk the haill way neither, for 
I had whiles the cast of a cart , and I had the cast or a horse from 
Ferrybridge — and divers other easements,” said Jeanie, cutting 
short her story, for she observed the Duke made the sign he had 
fixed upon. 

“ With all these accommodations,” answered the Queen, 
you must have had a very fatiguing journey, and, I fear, to little 
purpose; since, if the King were to pardon your sister, in all 
probability it would do her little good, for I suppose your people 
of Edinburgh would hang her out of spite ” 

She will sink herself now outright, thought the Duke 

But he was wrong The shoals on which Jeanie had touched 
in this delicate conversation lay under ground, and were unknown 
to her; this rock was above water, and she avoided it. 

“ She was confident,” she said, “ that baith town and country 
wad rejoice to see his Majesty taking compassion on a poor 
unfriended creature ” 

“ His Majesty has not found it so in a late instance,” said the 
Queen; “but, I suppose, my Lord Duke would advise him to be 
guided by the votes of the rabble themselves, who should be 
hanged and who spared ? ” 

“ No, madam,” said the Duke, “ but I would advise his 
Majesty to be guided by his own feelings, and those of his royal 
consort, and then, I am sure, punishment will only attach itself 
to guilt, and even then with cautious reluctance.” 

“ Well, my Lord,” said her Majesty, “ all these fine speeches 
do not convince me of the propriety of so soon showing any mark 
of iavour to your — I suppose I must not say rebellious ? — but, at 
least, your very disaffected and intractable metropolis. Why, the 
whole nation is in a league to screen the savage and abominable 
murderers of that unhappy man, otherwise, how is it possible but 
that, of so many perpetrators, and engaged in so public an action 
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for such a length of time, one at least must have been recognised ? 
Even this wench, for aught I can tell, may be a depository of the 
secret. — Hark you, young woman, had you any friends engaged 
in the Porteous mob ? ” 

“ No, madam,” answered Jeanie, happy that the question was 
so fram^ that she could, with a good conscience, answer it in the 
negative. 

‘ But I suppose,” continued the Queen, “ if you were possessed 
of such a secret, you would hold it matter of conscience to keep it 
to yourself ? ” 

“ I would pray to be directed and guided what was the line of 
duty, madam,” answered Jeanie. 

“ Y es, and take that which suited your own inclinations,” 
replied her Majesty. 

“ If It like you, madam,” said Jeanie, “ I would hae gaen to 
the end of the earth to save the life of John Porteous, or any 
other unhappy man in his condition, but I might lawfully doubt 
how far I am called upon to be the avenger of his blood, though it 
may become the civil magistrate to do so He is dead and gane to 
his place, and they that have slain him must answer for their ain 
act But my sister — my puir sister Effie, still lives, though her 
days and hours are numljered > — She still lives, and a word of the 
King’s mouth might restore her to a broken-hearted auld man, 
that never, in his daily and nightly exercise, forgot to pray that his 
Majesty might be blessed with a long and a prosperous reign, and 
that his throne, and the throne of his posterity, might be estab- 
lished in righteousness O madam, if ever ye kend what it was to 
sorrow for and with a sinning and a suffering creature, whose 
mind is sae tossed that she can be neither ca’d fit to live or die, 
have some compassion on our misery ' — Save an honest house from 
dishonour, and an unhappy girl, not eighteen y&ars of age, from 
an early and dreadful death I Alas ! it is not when we sleep soft 
and wake merrily ourselves, that we think on other people’s 
sufferings Our hearts are waxed light within us then, and we 
are for righting our am wrangs and fighting our am battles But 
when the hour of trouble comes to the mind or to the body — ^and 
seldom may it visit your Leddyship — ^and when the hour of death 
comes, that comes to high and low — ^lang and late may it be yours — 
O, my Leddy, then it isna what we hae dune for outsells, but 
what we hae dune for others, that we think on maist pleasantly. 
And the thoughts that ye hae intervened to spare the puir thing’s 
life will be sweeter m that hour, come when it may, than if a 
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word of your mouth could iung the haill Porteous mob at the 
tail of ae tow.” 

Tear followed tear down Jeanie’s cheeks, as, her features glowing 
and quivering with emotion, she pleaded her sister’s cause with a 
pathos which was at once simple and solemn. 

“ This is eloquence,” said her Majesty to the Duke of Argyle. 
“ Young woman,” she continued, addressing herself to Jeanie, 
“ I cannot grant a pardon to your sister — but you shall not want 
my warm intercession with his Majesty. Take this housewife 
case,” she continued, putting a small embroidered needle-case into 
Jeanie’s hands, “do not open it now, but at your leisure you 
will find something in it which will remind you that you have 
had an interview with Queen Caroline ” 

Jeanie, having her suspicions thus confirmed, dropped on her 
knees, and would have expanded herself in gratitude, but the 
Duke, who was upon thorns lest she should say more or less than 
just enough, touched his chin once more 

“ Our business is, I think, ended for the present, my Lord 
Duke,” said the Queen, “ and, I trust, to your satisfaction. Here- 
after I hope to see your Grace more frequently, both at Richmond 
and St. James’s — Come, Lady Suffolk, we must wish his Grace 
good morning ” 

They exchanged their parting reverences, and the Duke, so 
soon as the ladies had turned their backs, assisted Jeanie to rise 
from the ground, and conducted her back through the avenue, 
which she trode with the feeling of one who walks in her sleep — 
The Heart of Mid- Lothian. 

[How the story of Effie Deans ends is told in the concluding note to 
Selection No 14] 
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gained, though perhaps of a. diaracter too sincere and candid to be 
active in extending th^. The advancement of the Crusade was the 
chief business of his life, his success the prinapad cause of his pnde; 
and, if the sense of possessing the powers of eloquent persuasion, and 
skill to bend the minds of men to his purpose, was blended with his 
religious zeal, still the tenor of his life, and afterwards his death 
before Ptolemais, showed that the liberation of the Holy Sepulchre 
from the infidels was the unfeigned object of all his exertions. Hugo 
de Lacy well knew this, and the difficulty of managing such a 
temper appeared much greater to him on the eve of the interview m 
which the attempt was to be made, than he had suffered himself to 
suppose when the crisis was yet distant. 

The prelate, a man of a handsome and stately form, with features 
rather too severe to be pleasing, received the Constable in all the 
pomp of ecclesiastical dignity He was seated on a chair of oak, 
richly carved with Gothic ornaments, and placed above the rest of 
the floor under a niche of the same workmanship. His dress was the 
rich episcopal robe, ornamented with costly embroidery, and fringed 
around the neck and cuffs, it opened from the throat and in the 
middle, and showed an under-vestment of embroidery, betwixt the 
folds of which, as if imperfectly concealed, peeped the close shirt of 
haircloth which the prelate constantly wore under all his pompous 
attire His mitre was placed beside him on an oaken table of the 
same workmanship with his throne, against which also rested his 
pastoral staff, representing a shepherd’s crook of the simplest form, 
yet which had proved more powerful and fearful than lance or 
scimitar, when wielded by the hand of Thomas i Becket. 

A chaplain in a white surplice kneeled at a little distance before a 
desk, and read forth from an illuminated volume some portion of a 
theological treatise, in which Baldwin appeared so deeply interested 
that he did not seem to notice the entrance of the Constable, who, 
highly displeased at this additional slight, stood on the floor of the 
hall, undetermined whether to interrupt the reader and address the 
prelate at once, or to withdraw without saluting him at all. Ere he 
had formed a resolution the chaplain had arrived at some con- 
venientpausein the lecture, where the archbishop stopped him with, 
“ Satis est, mi fill.” 

It was in vain that the proud secular baron strove to conceal the 
embarrassment with which he approached the prelate, whose 
attitude was plainly assumed for the purpose of impressing him 
with awe and solicitude. He tried, indeed, to exhibit a demeanour 
of such ease as might characterise ffieir old friendship, or at least of 
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«uch indifference as might infer the possession of perfect tranquillitv; 
but he failed in both, and his address express^ mortified pnde, 
mixed with no ordinary degree of embarrassment. The genius of 
the Catholic Church was on such occasions sure to pred^ominate 
over the haughtiest of the laity. 

“ I perceive,” said De Lacy, collecting his thoughte, and 
ashamed to find he had difficulty in doing so, — “ I perceive that an 
old friendship is here dissolved. Methmks Hugo de Lacy might 
have expected another messenger to summon him to this reverend 
presence, and that another welcome should wait him on his 
arrival.” 

The archbishop raised himself slowly in his seat and made a half- 
inclination towards the Constable, who, by an instinctive desire of 
conciliation, returned it lower than he had intended, or than the 
scanty courtesy merited. The prelate at the same time signing to his 
chaplain, the latter arose to withdraw, and receiving permission m 
the phrase “ Do veniam,” retreated reverentially, without either 
turning his back or looking upwards, his eyes fixed on the ground, 
his hands still folded in his habit, and crossed over his bosom. 

When this mute attendant had disappeared, the prelate’s brow 
became more open, yet retained a dark shade of grave displeasure, 
and he replied to the address of De Lacy, but still without rising 
from his seat. “ It skills not now, my lord, to say what the brave 
Constable of Chester has been to the poor priest Baldwin, or with 
what love and pride we beheld him assume the holy sign of salvation, 
and, to honour Him by whom he has himself been raised to honour, 
vow himself to the deliverance of the Holy Land If I still see that 
noble lord before me, in the same holy resolution, let me know the 

J oyful truth, and I will lay aside rochet and mitre, and tend his 
lorse like a groom, if it be necessary by such menial service to show 
the cordial respect I bear to him ” 

“ Reverend father,” answered De Lacy, with hesitation, “ I had 
hoped that the propositions which were made to you on my part by 
the Dean of Hereford might have seemed more satisfactory in 
your eyes ” Then, regaining his native confidence, he proceeded 
with more assurance in speech and manner, for the cold inflexible 
looks of the archbishop irritated him “ If these proposals can be 
amended, my lord, let me know in what points, and, if possible, your 
pleasure shall be done, even if it should prove somewhat un- 
reasonable. I would have peace, my lord, with Holy Church, and 
am the last who would despise her mandates. This has been known 
by my deeds in field and counsels in the state ; nor can I think my 
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services have merited cold looks and cold language from the Primate 
of England.” 

“ Do you upbraid the Church with your services, vain man ? ’* 
said Baldwin. “ I tell thee, Hugh de Lacy, that what Heaven hath 
wrought for the Church by thy hand could, had it been the divine 
pleasure, have been achieved with as much ease by the meanest 
horse-boy in thy host. It is thou that art honoured, in being the 
chosen instrument by which great things have been wrought in 
Israel. — Nay, interrupt me not — I tell thee, proud baron, th^at, in 
the sight of Heaven, thy wisdom is but as folly — thy courage, which 
thou dost boast, but the cowardice of a village maiden — thy strength 
weakness — thy spear an osier, and thy sword a bulrush ” 

“ All this I know, good father,” said the Constable, “ and have 
ever heard it repeated when such poor services as I may have 
rendered are gone and past. Marry, when there was need for my 
helping hand, I was the very good lord of priest and prelate, and one 
who should be honoured and prayed for with patrons and founders 
who sleep in the choir and under the high altar There was nO' 
thought, I trow, of osier or of bulrush, when I have been prayed to 
couch my lance or draw my weapon, it is only when they are need- 
less that they and their owner are undervalued. Well, my reverend 
father, be it so— if the Church can cast the Saracens from the Holy 
Land by grooms and horse-boys, wherefore do you preach knights- 
and nobles from the homes and the countries which they are born 
to protect and defend ? ” 

The archbishop looked steadily on him as he replied, “ Not for 
the sake of their fleshly arm do we disturb your knights and barona 
in their prosecution of barbarous festivities and murderous feuds, 
which you call enjoying their homes and protecting their domains,. 
— not that Omnipotence requires their arm of flesh to execute the 
great predestined work pf liberation, — but for the weal of their 
immortal souls ” These last words he pronounced with great 
emphasis 

The Constable paced the floor impatiently, and muttered to him- 
self, “ Such is the airy guerdon for which hosts on hosts have been 
drawn from Europe to drench the sands of Palestine with their gore 
— such the vain promises for which we are called upon to barter our 
country, our lands, and our lives' ” 

“ Is It Hugo de Lacy speaks thus ? ” said the archbishop, arising 
from his seat, and qualifying his tone of censure with the appearance 
of shame and of regret — “ Is it he who underprizes the renown of a 
knight — the virtue of a Christian — the advancement of his earthly 
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honoor— 4be more incalcalable pro6t of his immortal soot ? — Is it 
he who desires a solid and substantial recompense in lands or treasure, 
to be won by warring on his less powerful neighbours at home, while 
kni^idy honour and religious faith, his vow as a knight and his 
baptism as a Christian, call him to a more glorious and more 
dangerous strife ? — Can it be indeed Hugo de Lacy, the mirror of 
the Anglo-Norman diivalry, whose thoughts can conceive such 
sentiments, whose words can utter them ? ” 

“ Flattery and fiiir speech, suitably mixed with taunts and re- 
proaches, my lord,” answered the Constable, colouring and biting 
his Kp, “ may carry your point with others , but I am of a temper too 
solid to be either wheedled or goaded into measures of importance. 
Forbear, therefore, this strain of alFected amazement, and believe 
me that, whether he goes to the Crusade or abides at home, the 
character of Hugh Lacy will remain as unimpeached in point of 
courage as that of the Archbishop Baldwin in point of sanctitude ” 
“ May It stand much higher,” said the archbishop, “ than the 
reputation with which you vouchsafe to compare it I But a blaze 
may be extinguished as well as a spark , and I tell the Constable of 
Chester that the fame which has sat on his basnet for so many years 
may flit from it in one moment, never to be recalled ” 

“ Who dares to say so ^ ” said the Constable, tremblingly alive to 
the honour for which he had encountered so many dangers. 

“ A fnend,” said the prelate, “ whose stripes should be received as 
benefits Y ou think of pay. Sir Constable, and of guerdon, as if you 
still stood in the market, free to chaffer on the terms of your service. 
I tell you, you are no longer your own master — you are, by the 
blessed badge you have voluntarily assumed, the soldier of God 
Himself; nor can you fly from your standard without such infamy 
as even coistrels or grooms are unwilling to incur ” 

“ You deal all too hardly with us, nw lord,” said Hugo de Lacy, 
stopping short in his troubled walk. “ You of the spirituality make 
us laymen the pack-horses of your own concerns, and climb to 
ambitious heights by the help of our overburdened shoulders , but 

all hath its limits — Becket transgressed it, and ” 

A gloomy and expressive look corresponded with the tone in 
which he spoke this broken sentence; and the prelate, at no loss to 
comprehend his meaning, replied m a firm and determined voice, 
“ And he was murdered ! — that is what you dare to hint to me — 
even to me, the successor of that glorified saint — ^as a motive for 
complying with your fickle and selfeh wish to withdraw your hand 
from the plough. You know not to whom you address such a 
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threat. T rue, Becket, from a saint militant on earth, arrived, by the 
bloody path of martyrdom, to the dignity of a saint in heaven ; and no 
less true is it that, to attain a seat a thousand degrees beneath that of 
his blessed predecessor, the unworthy Baldwin were willmg to sub- 
mit, under Our Lady’s protection, to whatever the worst of wicked 
men can inflict on his earthly frame.” 

“ There needs not this show of courage, reverend father,” said 
De Lacy, recollecting himself, “ where there neither is, nor can be, 
danger I pray you, let us debate this matter more deliberately. I 
have never meant to break off my purpose for the Holy Land, but 
only to postpone it. Methinks the offers that I have made are fair, 
and ought to obtain for me what has been granted to others in the 
like case — a slight delay in the time of my departure,” 

“ A slight delay on the part of such a leader as you, noble De 
Lacy,” answered the prelate, “ were a death-blow to our holy and 
most gallant enterprise. To meaner men we might have granted the 
privilege of marrying and giving m marriage, even although they 
care not for the sorrows of Jacob, but you, my lord, are a main 
prop of our enterprise, and, being withdrawn, the whole fabric may 
fall to the ground. Who in England will deem himself obliged to 
press forward, when Hugo de Lacy falls back ^ Think, my lord, 
less upon your plighted bride, and more on your plighted word', 
and believe not that a union can ever come to good which shakes 
your purpose towards our blessed undertaking for the honour of 
Christendom ” 

The Constable was embarrassed by the pertinacity of the prelate, 
and began to give way to his arguments, though most reluctantly, 
and only because the habits and opinions of the time left him no 
means of combating his arguments otherwise than by soliatation, 
“ I admit,” he said, “ my engagements for the Crusade, nor have I 
— I repeat it — ^further desire than that brief interval which may be 
necessary to place my important affeirs in order. Meanwhile, my 

vassals led by my nephew ” 

“ Promise that which is within thy power,” said the prelate. 
“ Who knows whether, in resentment of thy seeking after other 
things than His most holy cause, thy nephew may not be called 
hence, even while we speak together ? ” 

“ God forbid < ” said the baron, starting up as if about to fly to 
his nephew’s assistance, then suddenly pausing, he turned on the 
prelate a keen and investigating glance. “ It is not well,” he said, 
“ that your reverence should thus trifle with the dangers which 
threaten my house. Damian is dear to me for his own good 
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qualities — dear for the sake of my only brother — May God forgive 
us both I he died when we were in unkindness with each other. — 
My lord, your words import that my beloved nephew suffers pain 
and incurs danger on account of my offences ? ” 

The archbishop perceived he had at length touched the chord to 
which his refractory penitent’s heart-strings must needs vibrate 
He replied with circumspection, as well knowing with whom he 
had to deal, — “Far be it from me to presume to interpret the 
councils of Heaven > but we read m Scripture that when the fathers 
eat sour grapes the teeth of the children are set on edge What 
so reasonable as that we should be punished for our pride and 
contumacy by a judgment specially calculated to abate and bend 
that spirit of surquedry ? * You yourself best know if this disease 
clung to thy nephew before you had meditated defection from the 
banner of the Cross ” 

Hugo de Lacy hastily recollected himself, and found that it was 
indeed true that, until he thought of his union with Eveline, there 
had appeared no change in his nephew’s health. His silence and 
confusion did not escape the artful prelate He took the hand of the 
warrior as he stood before him overwhelmed in doubt, lest his pre- 
ference of the continuance of his own house to the rescue of the 
Holy Sepulchre should have been punished by the disease which 
threatened his nephew’s life. “ Come,” he said, “ noble De Lacy — 
the judgment provoked by a moment’s presumption may be even 
yet averted by prayer and penitence. The dial went back at the 
prayer of the good King Hezekiah — down, down upon thy knees, 
ana doubt not that, with confession and penance and absolution, 
thou mayst yet atone for thy falling away from the cause of Heaven ” 

Borne down by the dictates of the religion in which he had been 
educated, and by the fears lest his delay was punished by his nephew’s 
indisposition and danger, the Constable sank on his knees before the 
prelate, whom he had shortly before well-nigh braved, confessed, 
as a sin to be deeply repented of, his purpose of delaying his departure 
for Palestine, and received, with patience at least if not with willing 
acquiescence, the penance inflicted by the archbishop, which con- 
sisted in a prohibition to proceed further in his proposed wedlock 
with the Lady Eveline, until he was returned from Palestine, where 
he was bound by his vow to abide for the term of three years 

“ And now, noble De Lacy,” said the prelate, “ once more my 
best beloved and most honoured friend — is not thy bosom lighter 
since thou hast thus nobly acquitted thee of thy debt to Heaven, 

* Self-importance, or assumption 
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and cleansed thy gallant spirit from those selfish and earthly stains 
which dimmed its brightness ? ” 

The Constable sighed “ My happiest thoughts at this moment,” 
he said, “ would arise from knowledge that my nephew’s health is 
amended ” 

“ Be not discomforted on the scoie of the noble Damian, your 
hopeful and valorous kinsman,” said the archbishop, “ for well I 
, trust shortly ye shall hear of his recovery, or that, if it shall please 
God to remove him to a better world, the passage shall be so easy, 
and his arrival in yonder haven of bliss so speedy, that it were better 
for him to have died than to have lived ” 

The Constable looked at him, as if to gather from his counten- 
ance more certainty of his nephew’s fate than his words seemed to 
imply, and the prelate, to escape being further pressed on a subject 
on which he was perhaps conscious he had adventured too far, rung 
a silver bell which stood before him on the table, and commanded 
the chaplain who entered at the summons that he should despatch 
a careful messenger to the lodging of Damian Lacy to bring 
particular accounts of his health 

“ A stranger,” answered the chaplain, “ just come from the sick- 
chamber of the noble Damian Lacy, w'aits here even now to have 
speech of my Lord Constable ” 

“ Admit him instantlj,” said the archbishop — “ my mind tells 
me he bring us joyful tidings — Never knew I such humble 
penitence, — such willing resignation of natural affections and desires 
to the doing of Heaven’s service, but it was i ewarded with a guerdon 
either temporal or spiritual ” 

As he spoke, a man singularly dressed entered the apartment 
His garments, of various colours and showily disposed, were none of 
the newest or cleanest, neither were they altogether fitting for the 
presence in which he now stood 

“ How now, sirrah ' ” said the prelate “ When was it that 
jugglers and minstrels pressed into the company of such as wc with- 
out permission ? ” 

“ So please you,” said the man, “ my instant business was not with 
your reverend lordship, but with my lord the Constable, to whom I 
will hope that my good news may atone for my evil apparel ” 

“ Speak, sirrah, does my kinsman live ? ” said the Constable 
eagerly. 

“ And IS like to live, my lord,” answered the man — “ a favour- 
able crisis (so the leeches call it) hath taken place in his disorder, 
and they are no longer under any apprehensions for his life ” 
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“ Now, God be praised, that hath granted me so much mercy > ” 
said the Constable. 

“ Amen, amen I ” replied the archbishop solemnly. — “ About 
what period did this blessed change take place ? ” 

“ Scarcely a quarter of an hour since,” said the messenger, “ a 
soft sleep fell on the sick youth, like dew upon a parched field in 
summer — he breathed freely — the burning heat abated — and, as 
I said, the leeches no longer fear for his life ” 

“ Marked you the hour, my Lord Constable ? ” said the bishop, 
with exultation — “ even then you stooped to those counsels whidi 
Heaven suggested through the meanest of its servants' But two 
words avouching penitence — but one brief prayer — and some kind 
saint has interceded for an instant hearing, and a liberal granting of 
thy petition. Noble Hugo,” he continued, grasping his hand in a 
species of enthusiasm, “ surely Heaven designs to work high things 
by the hand of him whose faults are thus readily forgiven — whose 
prayer is thus instantly heard. For this shall Te Deum Laudamus be 
said in each church and each convent of Gloucester ere the world be 
a day older ” 

The Constable, no less joyful, though perhaps less able to per- 
ceive an especial providence in his nephew’s recovery, expressed his 
gratitude to the messenger of the good tidings by throwing him his 
purse 

“ I thank you, noble lord,” said the man , “ but if I stoop to pick 
up this taste of your bounty, it is only to restore it again to the donor ” 
“ How now, sir >’ ” said the Constable “ Methmks thy coat 
seems not so well lined as needs make thee spurn at such a guerdon ” 
“ He that designs to catch larks, my lord,” replied the messenger, 
” must not close his net upon sparrows — I have a greater boon to 
ask of your lordship, and therefore I decline your present gratuity ” 
“ A greater boon, ha ' ” said the Constable “ I am no knight- 
errant, to bind myself by promise to grant it ere I know its import , 
but do thou come to my pavilion to-morrow, and thou wilt not find 
me unwilling to do what is reason ” 

So saying, he took leave of the prelate, and returned homeward, 
failing not to visit his nephew’s lodging as he passed, where he re- 
ceived the same pleasant assurances which had been communicated 
by the messenger of the particoloured mantle — The Betrothed 
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42. Abbot Boniface is disturbed by the Reformation 

\The continual warfare between England and Scotland had 
generally left untouched both the property and the power of the 
Church. But the coming of the Reformation brought danger to both — 
and unrest to the Lord jibbot Boniface, of St. Mary's Monastery, 
in the Autumn of his days. Period, 1 550. Imaginary locality, Ken- 
naguhatr on the Tweed. ^ 

. . . The vesper service in the Monastery Church of St 
Mary’s was now over. The Abbot had disrobed himself of his 
magnificent vestures of ceremony, and resumed his ordinary habit, 
which was a black gown, worn over a white cassock, with a 
narrow scapulary, a decent and venerable dress, which was well 
calculated to set off to advantage the portly mien of Abbot Boniface. 

In quiet times no one could have filled the state of a mitred 
Abbot, for such was his dignity, more respectably than this worthy 
prelate He had, no doubt, many of those habits of self-indulgence 
which men are apt to acquire who live for themselves alone. He 
was vain, moreover, and, when boldly confronted, had sometimes 
shown symptoms of timidity, not very consistent with the high 
claims which he preferred as an eminent member of the church, or 
with the punctual deference which he exacted from his religious 
brethren, and all who were placed under his command But he 
was hospitable, charitable, and by no means of himself disposed to 
proceed with severity against any one In short, he would in other 
times have slumbered out his term of preferment with as much 
credit as any other “ purple Abbot,” who lived easily, but at the 
same time decorously — slept soundly, and did not disquiet himself 
with dreams 

But the wide alarm spread through the whole Church of Rome 
by the progress of the reformed doctrines, sorely disturbed the 
repose of Abbot Boniface, and opened to him a wide field of 
duties and cares which he had never so much as dreamed of. There 
were opinions to be combated and refuted — ^practices to be enquired 
into — ^heretics to be detected and punished — the fallen off to be 
reclaimed — the wavering to be confirmed — scandal to be removed 
from the clergy, and the vigour of discipline to be re-established 
Post upon post arrived at the Monastery of St. Mary’s — horses 
reeking, and riders exhausted — this from the Privy Council, that 
from the Primate of Scotland, and this other agaw taim the Queen 
Mother, exhorting, approving, condemqi^^^l^gu^sftog advice 
upon this subject, and requiring informatitifX’“upon 
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These missives Abbot Boniface received with an important air 
of helplessness, or a helpless air of importance, whichever the 
reader may please to term it, evincing at once gratified vanity, and 
profound trouble of mind. 

The sharp-witted Primate of Saint Andrews had foreseen the 
deficiencies of the Abbot of St Mary’s, and endeavoured to pro- 
vide for them by getting admitted into his Monastery, as Sub- 
Prior, a brother Cistercian, a man of parts and knowledge, devoted 
to the service of the Catholic Church, and very capable not only 
to advise the Abbot on occasions of difficulty, but to make him 
sensible of his duty in case he should, from good-nature or timidity, 
be disposed to shrink from it 

Father Eustace played the same part in the Monastery as the 
old general, who, in foreign armies, is placed at the elbow of the j 
Prince of the Blood, who nominally commands in chief, on con- 
dition of attempting nothing without the advice of his dry-nurse, 
and he shared the fate of all such dry-nurses, being heartily dis- 
liked as well as feared by his principal Still, however, the Primate’s 
intention was fully answered Father Eustace became the constant 
theme and often the bugbear of the worthy Abbot, who hardly 
dared to turn himself in his bed without considering what Father 
Eustace would think of it In every case of difficulty. Father 
Eustace was summoned, and his opinion asked, and no sooner 
was the embarrassment removed, than the Abbot’s next thought 
was how to get rid of his adviser In every letter which he wrote 
to those in power, he recommended Father Eustace to some high 
church preferment, a bishopric or an abbey, and as they dropped 
one after another, and were otherwise conferred, he began to 
think, as he confessed to the Sacristan in the bitterness of his spirit, 
that the Monastery of St Mary’s had got a life-rent lease of their 
Sub-Prior 

Y et more indignant he would have been, had he suspected that 
Father Eustace’s ambition was fixed upon his own mitre, which, 
from some attacks of an apoplectic nature, deemed by the Abbot’s 
friends to be more serious than by himself, it was supposed might 
be shortly vacant. But the confidence which, like other digni- 
taries, he reposed in his own health, prevented Abbot Boniface 
from imagining that it held any concatenation with the motions of 
Father Eustace 

The necessity under which he found himself of consulting with 
his grand adviser, in cases of real difficulty, rendered the worthy 
Abbot particularly desirous of doing without him in all ordinary 
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cases of administration, though not without considering what 
Father Eustace would have said of the matter. He scorned, there- 
fore, to give a hint to the Sub-Prior of the bold stroke by which 
he had dispatched Brother Philip to Glendearg, but when the 
vespers came without his re-appearance he became a little uneasy, 
the more as other matters weighed upon his mind. The feud 
with the warder or keeper of the bridge threatened to be attended 
with bad consequences, as the man’s quarrel was taken up by the 
martial baron under whom he served; and pressing letters of an 
unpleasant tendency had just arrived from the Primate Like a 
gouty man, who catches hold of his crutch while he curses the 
infirmity that reduces him to use it, the Abbot, however reluctant, 
found himself obliged to require Eustace’s presence, after the 
service was over, in his house, or rather palace, which was attached 
to, and made part of, the Monastery. 

Abbot Boniface was seated in his high-backed chair, the 
grotesque carved back of which terminated in a mitre, before a 
fire where two or three large logs were reduced to one red glowing 
mass of charcoal At his elbow, on an oaken stand, stood the 
remains of a roasted capon, on which his reverence had made his 
evening meal, flanked by a goodly stoup of Bourdeaux of excellent 
flavour He was gazing indolently on the fire, partly engaged in 
meditation on his past and present fortunes, partly occupied by 
endeavouring to trace towers and steeples in the red embers 

“ Yes,” thought the Abbot to himself, “ in that red perspective 
I could fancy to myself the peaceful towers of Dundrennan, 
where I passed my life ere I was called to pomp and to trouble. 
A quiet brotherhood we were, regular in our domestic duties, 
and when the frailties of humanity prevailed over us, we confessed, 
and were absolved by each other, and the most formidable part of 
the penance was the jest of the convent on the culprit. I can 
almost fancy that I see the cloister garden, and the pear-trees 
which I grafted with my own hands And for what have I 
changed all this, but to be overwhelmed with business which 
concerns me not, to be called My Lord Abbot, and to be tutored 
by Father Eustace ? I would these towers were the Abbey of 
Aberbrothwick, and Father Eustace the Abbot, — or I would he 
were in the fire on any terms, so I were nd of him ' The Primate 
says our Holy Father the Pope hath an adviser — I am sure he 
could^ not live a week with such a one as mine. Then there is no 
learning what Father Eustace thinks till you confess your own 
difficulties — No hint will bring forth his opinion — he is like a 
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miser, who will not unbuckle his purse to bestow a farthing, until 
the wretch who needs it has owned his excess of poverty, and 
wrung out the boon by importunity. And thus I am dishonoured 
in the eyes of my religious brethren, who behold me treated like a 
child which hath no sense of its own — I will bear it no longer! — 
Brother Bennet,” — (a lay brother answered to his call) — “ tell 
Father Eustace that I need not his presence.” 

“ I came to say to your reverence, that the holy father is entering 
even now from the cloisters ” 

“ Be It so,” said the Abbot, “ he is welcome, — remove these 
things — or rather, place a trencher, the holy father may be a little 
hungry — yet, no — remove them, for there is no gooci fellowship 
in him — Let the stoup of wine remain, however, and place 
another cup ” 

The lay brother obeyed these contradictory commands in the 
way he judged most seemly — he removed the carcass of the half- 
sacked capon, and placed two goblets beside the stoup of Bourdeaux. 
At the same instant entered Father Eustace. 

He was a thin, sharp-faced, slight-made little man, whose keen 
grey eyes seemed almost to look through the person to whom he 
adaressed himself. His body was emaciated not only with the 
fasts which he observed with rigid punctuality, but also by the 
active and unwearied exercise of his sharp and piercing intellect’ — 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the puny body to decay, 

And o’cr-inform’d the tenement of clay 

He turned with conventual reverence to the Lord Abbot, and 
as they stood together, it was scarce possible to see a more com- 
plete difference of form and expression. The good-natured rosy 
face and laughing eye of the Abbot, which even his present anxiety 
could not greatly ruffle, was a wonderful contrast to the thin pallid 
cheek and quick penetrating glance of the monk, in which an 
eager and keen spirit glanced through eyes to whidi it seemed to 
give supernatural lustre 

The Abbot opened the conversation by motioning to the monk 
to take a stool, and inviting him to a cup of wine. The courtesy 
was declined with respect, yet not without a remark, that the 
vesper-service was past. 

“ For the stomach’s sake, brother,” said the Abbot, colouring a 
little — “ you know the text.” 

“ It IS a dangerous one,” answered the monk, “ to handle alone, 
or at late hours Cut off from human society, the juice of the 
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grape becomes a perilous companion of solitude, and therefore I 
ever shun it.” 

Abbot Boniface had poured himself out a goblet which might 
hold about half an English pint; but, either struck with the truth 
of the observation, or ashamed to act in direct ojjposition to it, 
he suffered it to remain untasted before him, and immediately 
changed the subject. 

“ The Primate hath written to us,” said he, “ to make strict 
search within our bounds after the heretical persons denounced 
in this list, who have withdrawn themselves from the justice 
which their opinions deserve. It is deemed probable that they 
will attempt to retire to England by our Borders, and the Primate 
requireth me to watch with vigilance, and what not.” 

“ Assuredly,” said the monk, “ the magistrate should not bear 
the sword in vain — those be they that turn the world upside 
down — ^and doubtless your reverend wisdom will with due dili- 
gence second the exertions of the Right Reverend Father in God, 
being in the peremptory defence of the Holy Church.” 

“ Ay, but how is this to be done ^ ” answered the Abbot • 
” Saint Mary aid us' The Primate writes to me as if I were a 
temporal baron — a man under command, having soldiers under 
him ' He says, send forth — scour the country — guard the passes — 
Truly these men do not travel as those who would give their lives 
for nothing — the last who went south passed the dry-march at the 
Ridingburn with an escort of thirty spears, as our reverend brother 
the Abbot of Kelso did write unto us. How are cowls and scapu- 
laries to stop the way ” 

“ Your Bailiff is accounted a good man-at-arms, holy father,” 
said Eustace, “ your vassals are obliged to rise for the defence of 
the Holy Kirk — it is the tenure on which they hold their lands — 
if they will not come forth for the Church which gives fthem 
bread, let their possessions be given to others.” 

“ We shall not be wanting,” said the Abbot, collecting himself 
with importance, “ to do whatever may advantage Holy Kirk — 
thyself shall hear the charge to our Bailiff and our officials — but 
here again is our controversy with the warden of the bridge and 
the Baron of Meigallot — ^Saint Mary! vexations do so multiply 
upon the House, and upon the generation, that a man wots not 
where to turn to! Thou didst say. Father Eustace, thou wouldst 
look into our evidents touching this free passage for the pilgrims ? ” 

“ I have looked into the Chartulary of the House, holy father,” 
said Eustace, “ and therein I find a written and formal grant of 
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all duties and customs paj^able at the drawbridge of Brigton, not 
onljr by ecclesiastics of this foundation, but by every pilgrim truly 
designed to accomplish his vows at this House, to the Abbot 
Ailford, and the Monks of the House of Saint Mary in Kenna- 
quhair, from that time and for ever. The deed is dated on Saint 
Bridget’s Even, in the year of Redemption, 1137, and bears the 
sign and seal of the granter, Charles of Meigallot, great-great- 
grandfather of this baron, and purports to be granted for the safety 
of his own soul, and for the weal of the souls of his father and 
mother, and of all his predecessors and successors, being Barons of 
Meigallot ” 

“ But he alleges,” said the Abbot, “ that the bridge-wards have 
been in possession of these dues, and have rendered them available, 
for more than fifty years — ^and the baron threatens violence — 
meanwhile, the journey of the pilgrims is interrupted, to the 
prejudice of their own souls, and the diminution of the revenues 
of Saint Mary The Sacristan advised us to put on a boat , but the 
warden, whom thou knowest to be a godless man, has sworn, the 
devil tear him, but that if they put on a boat on the laird’s stream, 
he will rive her board from board — ^and then some say we should 
compound the claim for a small sum in silver ” Here the Abbot 
paused a moment for a reply, but receiving none, he added, “ But 
what thinkest thou, Father Eustace? why art thou silent ? ” 

“ Because I am surprised at the question which the Lord 
Abbot of Saint Mary’s asks at the youngest of his brethren ” 

“ Y oungest in time of your abode with us, Brother Eustace,” 
said the Abbot, “ not youngest in years, or I think in experience — 
Sub-Prior also of this convent ” 

“ I am astonished,” continued Eustace, “ that the Abbot of 
this venerable house should ask of any one, whether he can alienate 
the patrimony of our holy and divine patroness, or give up to an 
unconscientious, and perhaps a heretic baron, the rights conferred 
on this church by his devout progenitor. Popes and councils alike 
prohibit It — the honour of the living, and the weal of departed 
souls, alike forbid it — it may not be To force, if he dare use it, 
we must surrender; but never by our consent should we see the 

f oods of the church plundered, with as little scruple as he would 
rive off a herd of English beeves Rouse yourself, reverend 
father, and doubt nothing but that the good cause shall prevail 
Whet the spiritual sword, and direct it against the wicked who 
would usurp our holy rights. Whet the temporal sword if it be 
necessary, and stir up the courage and zeal of your loyal vassals.” 



The Fortunes of Nigel 


The Abbot sighed deeply. “ All this,” he said, “ is soon spoken 

by him who hath to act It not; but ” 

^ — The Monastery. 


43. Dame Ursula Suddlechop, of Fleet-street 

\Dame Ursula Suddlechop ts the direct descendant of the Eliza- 
bethan Go-between , and Scott portrays her tn a manner worthy of 
the Elizabethans. Margaret, who now seeks her aid because she has 
fallen tn love with Lord Glenvarloch, is the daughter of David 
Ramsay, a watchmaker and master craftsman, in Fleet-street. 
Period, 1 604 ] 

. . . We must now introduce to the reader’s acquaintance 
another character, busy and important far beyond her ostensible 
situation in society — in a word, Dame Ursula Suddlechop, wife 
of Benjamin Suddlechop, the most renowned barber in all Fleet- 
street This dame had her own particular merits, the principal 
part of which was (if her own report could be trusted) an infinite 
desire to be of service to her fellow-creatures Leaving to her thin 
half-starved partner the boast of having the most dexterous snap 
with his fingers of any shaver in London, and the care of a shop 
where starved apprentices flayed the faces of those who were 
boobies enough to trust them, the dame drove a separate and more 
lucrative trade, which yet had so many odd turns and windings, 
that It seemed in many respects to contradict itself 

Its highest and most important duties were of a very secret 
and confidential nature, and Dame Ursula Suddlechop was never 
known to betray any transaction intrusted to her, unless she had 
either been indifferently paid for her service, or that some one 
found It convenient to give her a double douceur to make her 
disgorge the secret, and these contingencies happened in so few 
cases, that her character for trustiness remained as ummpeached 
as that for honesty and benevolence 

In fact, she was a most admirable matron, and could be useful 
to the impassioned and the frail in the rise, progress, and conse- 
quences of their passion She could contrive an interview for 
lovers who could show proper reasons for meeting privately, 
she could relieve the frail fair one of the burden of a guilty passion, 
and perhaps establish the hopeful offspring of unlicensed love as 
the heir of some family whose love was lawful, but where an heir 
had not followed the union. More than this she could do, and 
had been concerned in deeper and dearer secrets* She had been a 
pupil of Mrs. Turner, and learned from her the secret of making 
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the yellow starch, and, it may be, two or three other secrets of 
more consequence, though perhaps none that went to the criminal 
extent of those whereof her mistress was accused. But all that 
was deep and dark in her real character was covered by the show 
of outward mirth and good-humour, the hearty laugh and buxom 
jest with which the dame knew well how to conciliate the elder 
part of her neighbours, and the many petty arts by which she 
could recommend herself to the younger, those especially of her 


Dame Ursula was, in appearance, scarce past forty, and her full, 
but not overgrown form, and still comely features, although her 
person was plumped out, and her face somewhat coloured by 
good cheer, had a joyous expression of gaiety and good-humour, 
which set off the remains of beauty in the wane Marriages, 
births, and christenings, were seldom thought to be performed 
with sufficient ceremony, for a considerable distance round her 
abode, unless Dame Ursley, as they called her, was present. 
She could contrive all sorts of pastimes, games, and jests, 
which might amuse the large companies which the hospitality of 
our ancestors assembled together on such occasions, so that her 
presence was literally considered as indispensable in the families 
of all citizens of ordinary rank, at such joyous periods. So much 
also was she supposed to know of life and its labyrinths, that she 
was the willing confidant of half the loving couples in the vicinity, 
most of whom used to communicate their secrets to, and receive 


their counsel from. Dame Ursley The rich rewarded her services 
with rings, owches, or gold pieces, which she liked still better, 
and she very generously gave her assistance to the poor, on the 
same mixed principles as young practitioners in medicine assist 
them, partly from compassion, and partly to keep her hand in use. 

Dame Ursley’s reputation in the city was the greater that 
her practice had extended beyond Temple Bar, and that she had 
acquaintances, nay, patrons and patronesses, among the quality, 
whose rank, as their members were much fewer, and the prospect 
of approaching the courtly sphere much more difficult, bore a 
degree of consequence unknown to the present day, when the 
toe of the citizen presses so close on the courtier’s heel Dame 
Ursley maintained her intercourse with this superior rank of 
customers, partly by driving a small trade in perfumes, essences, 
pomades, head-gears from France, dishes or ornaments from 
China, then already beginning to be fashionable; not to mention 
drugs of various descriptions, chiefly for the use of the ladies, and 
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partly by other services, more or less connected with the esoteric 
branches of her profession heretofore alluded to 

Possessing su^ and so many various modes of thriving. Dame 
Ursley was nevertheless so poor, that she might probably have 
mended her own circumstances, as well as her husband’s, if she 
had renounced them all, and set herself quietly down to the care 
of her own household, and to assist Benjamin in the concerns of 
his trade. But Ursula was luxurious and genial in her habits, and 
could no more have endured the stinted economy of Benjamin’s 
board, than she could have reconciled herself to the bald chat of 
his conversation 

It was on the evening of the day on which Lord Nigel Olifaunt 
dined with the yiealthy goldsmith, that we must introduce Ursula 
Suddlechop upon the stage. She had that morning made a long 
tour to Westminster, was fatigued, and had assumed a certain 
large elbow-chair, rendered smooth by frequent use, placed on 
one side of her chimney, in which there was lit a small but bright 
fire Here she observed, betwixt sleeping and waking, the simmer- 
ing of a pot of well-spiced ale, on the brown surface of which 
bobbed a small crab-apple, sufficiently roasted, while a little 
mulatto girl watched, still more attentively, the process of dressing 
a veal sweetbread, in a silver stewpan which occupied the other 
side of the chimney. With these viands, doubtless. Dame Ursula 
proposed concluding the well-spent day, of which she reckoned 
the labour over, and the rest at her own command She was 
deceived, however, for just as the ale, or, to speak technically, 
the lamb’s-wool, was fitted for drinking, and the little dingy 
maiden intimated that the sweetbread was ready to be eaten, the 
thin cracked voice of Benjamin was heard from the bottom of 
the stairs. 

“ Why, Dame Ursley — why, wife, I say — why, dame — why, 
love, you are wanted more than a strop for a blunt razor — why, 
dame ” 

“ I would some one would draw a razor across thy windpipe, 
thou bawling ass I ” said the dame to herself, in the first moment 
of irritation against her clamorous helpmate; and then called 
aloud, — “ Why, what is the matter. Master Suddlechop f I am 
just going to slip into bed; I have been daggled to and fro the 
whole day.” 

“ Nay, sweetheart, it is not me,” said the patient Benjamin, 
“ but the Scots laundry-maid from neighbour Ramsay’s, who must 
speak with you incontinent.” 
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At the word sweetheart, Dame Ursley cast a wistful look at 
the mess which was stewed to a second in the stewpan, and then 
replied with a sigh, — “ Bid Scots Jenny come up. Master Suddle- 
chop. I shall be very happy to hear what she has to say; ” then 
added in a lower tone, “ and I hope she will go to the devil in the 
flame of a tar-barrel, like many a Scots witch before her I ” 

The Scots laundress entered accordingly, and having heard 
nothing of the last kind wish of Dame Suddlechop, made her 
reverence with considerable respect, and said, her young mistress 
had returned home unwell, and wished to see her neighbour. 
Dame Ursley, directly 

“ And why will it not do to-morrow, Jenny, my good woman ? ” 
said Dame Ursley, “ for I have been as far as Whitehall 
to-day already, and I am wellnigh worn off my feet, my good 
woman ” 

“ Aweel ' ” answered Jenny, with great composure, “and if 
that sae be sae, I maun take the langer tramp mysell, and maun 
gae down the waterside for auld Mother Redcap, at the Hunger- 
ford Stairs, that deals in comforting young creatures, e’en as you 
do yoursell, hinny, for ane o’ ye the bairn maun see before she 
sleeps, and that’s a’ that I ken on’t ” 

So saying, the old emissary, without farther entreaty, turned on 
her heel, and was about to retreat, when Dame U rsley exclaimed, — 
“ No, no — if the sweet child, your mistress, has any necessary 
occasion for good advice and kind tendance, you need not go to 
Mother Redcap, Janet She may do very well fof skippers’ wives, 
chandlers’ daughters, and such like, but nobody shall wait on pretty 
Mistress Margaret, the daughter of his most Sacred Majesty’s 
horologer, excepting and saving myself And so I will but take 
my chopins and my cloak, and put on my muffler, and cross the 
street to neighbour Ramsay’s in an instant But tell me yourself, 
good Jenny, are you not something tired of your young lady’s 
frolics and change of mind twenty times a-day ? ” 

“ In troth, not I,” said the patient drudge, “ unless it may be 
when she is a wee fashions about washing her laces, but I have 
been her keeper since she was a bairn, neighbour Suddlechop, 
and that makes a difference ” 

“ Ay,” said Dame Ursley, still busied putting on additional 
defences against the night air, “and you know for certain that 
she has two hundred pounds a-year in good land, at her own free 
disposal I’ ” 

“ Left by her grandmother. Heaven rest her soul ' ” said the 
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Scotswoman , “ and to a daintier lassie she could not have 
bequeathed it.” 

“ Very true, very true, mistress, for, with all her little whims, 
I have always said Mistress Margaret Ramsay was the prettiest 
girl in the ward, and, Jenny, I warrant the poor child has had no 
supper f ” 

Jenny could not say but it was the case, “ for, her master being 
out, the twa ’prentice lads had gone out after shutting shop, to 
fetch them home, and she and the other maid had gone out to 
Sandy MacGivan’s, to see a friend frae Scotland ” 

“ As was very natural, Mrs Janet,” said Dame Urslw, who 
found her interest in assenting to all sorts of propositions from all 
sorts of persons 

“ And so the fire went out, too,” said Jenny. 

“ Which was the most natural of the whole,” said Dame 
Suddlechop, “and so, to cut the matter short, Jenny, I’ll carry 
over the little bit of supper that I was going to eat. For dinner I 
have tasted none, and it may be my young pretty Mistress Marget 
will eat a morsel with me, for it is mere emptiness, Mistress Jenny, 
that often puts these fancies of illness into young folk’s heads ” 
So saying, she put the silver posset-cup with the ale into Jenny’s 
hands, and assuming her mantle with the alacrity of one determined 
to sacrifice inclination to duty, she hid the stewpan under its folds, 
and commanded Wilsa, the little mulatto girl, to light them across 
the street 

“ Whither away, so late ? ” said the barber, whom they passed 
seated with his starveling boys round a mess of stock-fish and 
parsnips, in the shop below 

“ If I were to tell you. Gaffer,” said the dame, with most 
contemptuous coolness, “ I do not think you could do my errand, 
so I will e’en keep it to myself” Benjamin was too much accus- 
tomed to his wife’s independent mode of conduct, to pursue his 
enquiry farther, nor did the dame tarry for farther question, but 
marched out at the door, telling the eldest of the boys “ to sit up 
till her return, and look to the house the whilst ” 

The night was dark and rainy, and although the distance 
betwixt the two shops was short, it allowed Dame Ursley leisure 
enough, while she strode along with high-tucked petticoats, to 
embitter it by the following grumbling reflections — “ I wonder 
what I have done, that I must needs trudge at every old beldam’s 
bidding, and every young minx’s maggot I I have been marched 
from Temple Bar to Whitechapel, on the matter of a pinmaker’s 
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wife having pricked her fingers — marry, her husband that made 
the weapon might have salved the wound. — And here is this 
fantastic ape, pretty Mistress Mai^et, forsooth — such a beauty as 
I could make of a Dutch doll, and as fantastic, and humorous, and 
conceited, as if she were a duchess. I have seen her in the same 
day as changeful as a marmozet, and as stubborn as a mule. I 
should like to know whether her little conceited noddle, or her 
father’s old crazy calculating jolter-pate, breeds most whimsies. 
But then there’s that two hundred pounds a-year in dirty land, 
and the father is held a close chuff, though a fanciful — he is our 
landlord besides, and she has begged a late day from him for our 
rent, so, God help me, I must be comfortable — ^besides, the little 
capricious devil is my only key to get at Master George Heriot’s 
secret, and it concerns my character to find that out, and so, 
andiamos, as the lingua franca hath it.” 

Thus pondering, she moved forward with hasty strides until 
she arrived at the watchmaker’s habitation. The attendant 
admitted them by means of a pass-key. Onward glided Dame 
Ursula, now in glimmer and now in gloom, not like the lovely 
Lady Cristabelle through Gothic sculpture and ancient armour, 
but creeping and stumbling amongst relics of old machines, and 
models of new inventions in various branches of mechanics, with 
which wrecks of useless ingenuity, either m a broken or half- 
finished shape, the apartment of the fanciful though ingenious 
mechanist was continually lumbered 

At length they attained, by a very narrow staircase, pretty 
Mistress Margaret’s apartment, where she, the cynosure of the 
eyes of every bold young bachelor in Fleet-street, sat in a posture 
which hovered between the discontented and the disconsolate. 
For her pretty back and shoulders were rounded into a curve, 
her round and dimpled chin reposed in the hollow of her little 
palm, while the fingers were folded over her mouth, her elbow 
rested on a table, and her eyes seemed fixed upon the dying char- 
coal, which was expinng in a small grate She scarce turned her 
head when Dame Ursula entered, and when the presence of that 
estimable matron was more precisely announced in words by the 
old Scotswoman, Mistress Margaret, without changing her posture, 
muttered some sort of answer that was wholly unintelligible. 

“ Go your ways down to the kitchen with Wilsa, good Mistress 
Jenny,” said Dame Ursula, who was used to all sorts of freaks on 
the part of her patients or clients, whichever they might be termed ; 
“ put the stewpan and the porringer by the firewde, and go down 
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below — I must speak to my pretty love, Mistress Margaret, by 
myself — and there is not a bachelor betwixt this and Bow but 
will envy me the privilege ” 

The attendants retired as directed, and Dame Ursula, having 
availed herself of the embers of charcoal to place her stewpan to 
the best advantage, drew herself as close as she could to her 
patient, and began in a low, soothing, and confidential tone of 
voice to enquire what ailed her pretty flower of neighbours 

“ Nothing, dame,” said Margaret, somewhat pettidily, and 
changing her posture so as rather to turn her back upon the kind 
enquirer 

“ Nothing, lady-bird * ” answered Dame Suddlechop, “ and do 
you use to send for your friends out of bed at this hour for 
nothing ? ” 

“ It was not I who sent for you, dame,” replied the malecontent 
maiden. 

“ And who was it, then ? ” said Ursula; “ for if I had not been 
sent for, I had not been here at this time of night, I promise you I ” 

“ It was the old Scotch fool Jenny, who did it out of her own 
head, I suppose,” said Margaret, “ for she has been stunning me 
these two hours about you and Mother Redcap.” 

“ Me and Mother Redcap I ” said Dame Ursula, “an old fool 
indeed, that couples folk up so — But come, come, my sweet little 
neighbour, Jenny is no such fool after all, she knows young folks 
want more and better advice than her own, and she knows, too, 
where to find it for them; so you must take heart of grace, my 
pretty maiden, and tell me what you are moping about, and then 
let Dame Ursula alone for finding out a cure ” 

“ Nay, an ye be so wise. Mother Ursula,” replied the girl, 
“ you may guess what I ail without my telling you ” 

“ Ay, ay, child,” answered the complaisant matron, “ no one 
can play better than I at the good old game of What is my thought 
like ? N ow I’ll warrant that little head of yours is running on a 
new head-tire, a foot higher than those our city dames wear — or 
you are all for a trip to Islington or Ware, and your father is cross 
and will not consent — or ” 

“ Or you are an old fool. Dame Suddlechop,” said Margaret, 
peevishly, “ and must needs trouble yourself about matters you 
know nothing of” 

“ Fool as much as you will, mistress,” said Dame Ursula, 
offended in her turn, “ but not so very many years older than 
yourself, mistress.” 
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“Oh I we are angry, are we?” said the beauty; “and pray, 
Madam Ursula, how come you, that are not so many years older 
than me, to talk about such nonsense to me, who am so many 
years younger, and who yet have too much sense to care about 
head-gears and Islington ? ” 

“ Well, well, young mistress,” said the sage counsellor, rising, 
“ I perceive I can be of no use here, and methmks, since you 
know your own matters so much better than other people do, 
you might dispense with disturbing folks at midnight to ask their 
advice ” 

“ Why, now you are angry, mother,” said Margaret, detaining 
her, “this comes of your coming out at eventide without eating 
your supper — I never heard you utter a cross word after you had 
finished your little morsel — Here, Janet, a trencher and salt for 
Dame Ursula; — and what have you in that porringer, dame ? — 
Filthy clammy ale, as I would live — let Janet fling it out of the 
window, or keep it for my father’s morning draught, and she 
shall bring you the pottle of sack that was set ready for him — 
good man, he will never find out the difference, for ale will wash 
down his dusty calculations quite as well as wine ” 

“ Truly, sweetheart, I am of your opinion,” said Dame Ursula, 
whose temporary displeasure vanished at once before these prepara- 
tions for good cheer, and so, settling herself on the great easy- 
chair, with a three-legged table before her, she began to dispatch, 
with good appetite, the little delicate dish which she had prepared 
for herself She did not, however, fell in the duties of civility, and 
earnestly, but in vain, pressed Mistress Margaret to partake her 
dainties. The damsel declined the invitation 

“ At least pledge me in a glass of sack,” said Dame Ursula, 
“ I have heard my grandam say, that before the gospellers came in, 
the old Catholic father confessors and their penitents always had a 
cup of sack together before confession, and you are my penitent ” 
“I shall drink no sack, I am sure,” said Margaret, “and I 
told you before, that if you cannot find out what ails me, I shall 
never have the heart to tell it ” 

So saying, she turned away from Dame Ursula once more, and 
resumed her musing posture, with her hand on her elbow, and 
her back, at least one shoulder, turned towards her confidant. 

“ Nay, then,” said Dame Ursula, “ I must exert my skill in 
good earnest — You must give me this pretty hand, and I will 
tell you by palmistry, as well as any gipsy of them all, what foot 
It IS you halt upon ” 
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“ As if I halted on any foot at all,” said Margaret, something 
scornfully, but yielding her left hand to Ursula, and continuing 
at the same time her averted position. 

“ I see brave lines here,” said Ursula, “ and not ill to read 
neither — pleasure and wealth, and merry nights and late morn- 
ings to my Beauty, and such an equipage as shall shake Whitehall. 
O, have I touched you there ? — and smile you now, my pretty 
one ? — for why should not he be Lord Mayor, and go to court 
in his gilded caroch, as others have done before him ? ” 

“ Lord Mayor ? pshaw I ” replied Margaret. 

“ And why pshaw at my Lord Mayor, sweetheart ? or perhaps 
you pshaw at my prophecy, but there is a cross in every one’s line 
of life as well as in yours, darling And what though I see a 
’prentice’s flat cap m this pretty palm, yet there is a sparkling 
black eye under it, hath not its match in the Ward of Farringdon- 
Without ” 

“ Whom do you mean, dame ? ” said Margaret, coldly 
“ Whom should I mean,” said Dame Ursula, “ but the prince 
of ’prentices, and king of good company, Jenkin Vincent ? ” 

“Out, woman — ^Jenkin Vincent^ — a. clown — a Cockney’” 
exclaimed the indignant damsel 

“ Ay, sets the wind in that quarter. Beauty ’ ” quoth the dame, 
“ why. It has changed something since we spoke together last, 
for then I would have sworn it blew fairer for poor Jin Vin, and 
the poor lad dotes on you too, and would rather see your eyes than 
the first glimpse of the sun on the great holyday on May-day.” 

“ I would my eyes had the power of the sun to blind his, then,” 
said Margaret, “ to teach the drudge his place ” 

“ Nay,” said Dame Ursula, “ there be some who say that 
Frank Tunstall is as proper a lad as Jin Vin, and of surety he is 
third cousin to a knighthood, and come of a good house, and so 
mayhap you may be for northward ho ’ ” 

“ Maybe I may ” — answered Margaret, “ but not with my 
father’s ’prentice — I thank you. Dame Ursula ” 

“ Nay, then, the devil may guess your thoughts for me,” said 
Dame Ursula, “ this comes of trying to shoe a filly that is eternally 
wincing and shifting ground ' ” 

“ Hear me, then,” said Margaret, “ and mind what I say — 
This day I dined abroad ” 

“ I can tell you where,” answered her counsellor, — “ with your 
godfather the rich goldsmith — ay, you see I know something — 
nay, I could tell you, an I would, with whom, too ” 
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“ Indeed ! ” said Margaret, turning suddenly round with an 
accent of strong surprise, and colouring up to the eyes. 

“ With old Sir Mungo Malagrowther,” said the oracular 
dame, — “ he was trimmed in my Benjamin’s shop in his way to 
the city.” 

“ Pshaw ’ the frightful old mouldy skeleton ! ” said the damsel. 

“ Indeed you say true, my dear,” replied the confidant, — “ it 
IS a shame to him to be out of Saint Pancras’s charnel-house, for 
I know no other place he is lit for, the foul-mouthed old railer. 
He said to my husband ” 

“ Somewhat which signifies nothing to our purpose, I dare 
say,” interrupted Margaret. “ I must speak, then — There dined 
with us a nobleman ” 

“ A nobleman' the maiden’s mad' ” said Dame Ursula 

“ There dined with us, I say,” continued Margaret, without 
regarding the interruption, “ a nobleman — a Scottish nobleman.” 

“ Now Our Lady keep her ' ” said the confidant, “ she is quite 
frantic' — heard ever any one of a watchmaker’s daughter falling 
in love with a nobleman — and a Scots nobleman, to make the 
matter complete, who are all as proud as Lucifer, and as poor as 
Job ? — A Scots nobleman, quotha ? I had as lief you told me of a 
Jew pedlar I would have you think how all this is to end, pretty 
one, before you jump in the dark ” 

“ That IS nothing to you, Ursula — it is your assistance,” said 
Mistress Margaret, “ and not your advice, that I am desirous to 
have, and you know I can make it worth your while ” 

“ O, It IS not for the sake of lucre. Mistress Margaret,” answered 
the obliging dame , “ but truly I would have you listen to some 
advice — bethink you of your own condition.” 

“ My father’s calling is medianical,” said Margaret, “ but our 
blood IS not so I have heard my father say that we are descended, 
at a distance indeed, from the great Earls of Dalwolsey.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Dame Ursula, “even so — I never knew a 
Scot of you but was descended, as ye call it, from some great house 
or other, and a piteous descent it often is — ^and as for the distance 
you speak of, it is so great as to put you out of sight of each other. 
Yet do not toss your pretty head so scornfully, but tell me the 
name of this lordly northern gallant, and we will try what can be 
done in the matter ” 

“ It is Lord Glenvarloch, whom they call Lord Nigel Oli- 
faunt,” said Margaret in a low voice, and turning away to hide 
her blushes 
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“Marry, Heaven forefend* ” exclaimed Dame Suddlechop, 
“ this IS the very devi4 and something worse ! ” 

“ How mean you ? ” said the damsel, surprised at the vivacitv 
of her exclamation. 

“ Why, know ye not,” said the dame, “ what powerful enemies 
he has at Court? know ye not — But blisters on my tongue, it 
runs too fast for my wit — enough to say, that you had better 
make your bridal-bed under a falling house, than think of young 
Glenvarloch ” 

“He is unfortunate, then?” said Margaret; “I knew it — I 
divined it — there was sorrow in his voice when he said even what 
was gay — there was a touch of misfortune in his melancholy 
smile — he had not thus clung to my thoughts had I seen him m 
all the mid-day glare of prosperity ” 

“Romances have cracked her brain I” said Dame Ursula, 
“ she is a castaway girl — utterly distraught — loves a Scots lord — 
and likes him the better for being unfortunate ' Well, mistress, I 
am sorry this is a matter I cannot aid you in — it goes against my 
conscience, and it is an affair above my condition, and beyond my 
management, — but I will keep your counsel ” 

“ You will not be so base as to desert me, after having drawn 
my secret from me ? ” said Margaret, indignantly; “ if you do, I 
know how to have my revenge, and if you do not, I will reward 
you well. Remember the house your husband dwells in is my 
father’s property ” 

“ I remember it but too well. Mistress Margaret,” said Ursula, 
after a moment’s reflection, “ and I would serve you in any thing 
in my condition, but to meddle with such high matters — I shall 
never forget poor Mistress Turner, my honoured patroness, peace 
be with her' — she had the ill-luck to meddle in the matter of 
Somerset and Overbury, and so the great earl and his lady slipt 
their necks out of the collar, and left her and some halMozen 
others to suffer in their stead. I shall never forget the sight of her 
standing on the scaffold with the ruff round her pretty neck, all 
done up with the yellow starch which I had so often helped her 
to make, and that was so soon to give place to a rough hempen 
cord. Such a sight, sweetheart, will make one loath to meddle with 
matters that are too hot or heavy for their handling.” 

“Out, you fool'” answered Mistress Margaret, “am I one 
to speak to you about such criminal practices as that wretch died 
for ? All I desire of you is, to get me precise knowledge of what 
affair brings this young nobleman to Court ” 
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“ And when you have his secret,” said Ursula, “ what will it 
avail you, sweetheart ? — and yet I would do your errand, if you 
could do as much for me.” 

“ And what is it you would have of me ? ” said Mistress 
Margaret 

“ What you have been angry with me for asking before,” 
answered Dame Ursula. “ I want to have some light about the 
story of your godfather’s ghost, that is only seen at prayers ” 

“■ Not for the world,” said Mistress Margaret, “ will I be a 
spy on my kind godfather’s secrets — No, Ursula — that I will 
never pry into, which he desires to keep hidden But thou knowest 
that 1 have a fortune of my own, which must at no distant day 
come under my own management — think of some other recom- 
pense ” 

“ Ay, that I well know,” said the counsellor — “ it is that two 
hundred per year, with your father’s indulgence, that makes you 
so wilful, sweetheart ” 

“It may be so,” said Margaret Ramsay, “meanwhile, do 
you serve me truly, and here is a ring of value in pledge, that when 
my fortune is in my own hand, I will redeem the token with 
hftv broad pieces of gold ” 

“Fifty broad pieces of gold' ” repeated the dame, “and this 
ring, which is a right fair one, in token you fail not of your word ! 
— Well, sweetheart, if I must put my throat in peril, I am sure I 
cannot risk it for a friend more generous than you, and I would 
not think of more than the pleasure of serving you, only Benjamin 
gets more idle every day, and our family ” 

“Say no more of it,” said Margaret, “we understand each 
other. And now, tell me what you know of this young man’s 
affairs, which made you so unwilling to meddle with them ? ” 

“ Of that I can say no great matter, as yet,” answered Dame 
Ursula, “ only 1 know, the most powerful among his own country- 
men are against him, and also the most powerful at the Court 
here But I will learn more of it, for it will be a dim print that 
I will not read for your sake, pretty Mistress Margaret. Know 
you where this gallant dwells >’ ” 

“ I heard by accident,” said Margaret, as if ashamed of the 
minute particularity of her memory upon such an occasion, — “ he 
lodges, I think — at one Christie’s — if I mistake not — at Paul’s 
Wharf — a ship-chandler’s ” 

“ A proper lodging for a young baron ' — Well, but cheer you up. 
Mistress Margaret — If he has come up a caterpillar, like some of 
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his countrymen, he may cast his slough like them, and come out 
a butterfly. — So I drink good-night, and sweet dreams to you, in 
another parting cup of sack; and you shall hear tidings of me 
within four-and-twenty hours And, once more, I commend 
you to your pillow, my pearl of pearls, and Marguerite of 
Marguerites ! ” 

So saying, she kissed the reluctant cheek of her young friend, 
or patroness, and took her departure with the light and stealthy 
pace of one accustomed to accommodate her footsteps to the 
purposes of dispatch and secrecy. 

Margaret Ramsay looked after her for some time, in anxious 
silence “ I did ill,” she at length murmured, “ to let her wring 
this out of me, but she is artful, bold, and serviceable — and I 
think faithful — or, if not, she will be true at least to her interest, 
and that I can command. I would I had not spoken, however — I 
have begun a hopeless work For what has he said to me, to 
warrant my meddling in his fortunes ^ — Nothing but words of 
the most ordinary import — mere table-talk, and terms of course 
Y et who knows ” — she said, and then broke off, looking at the 
glass the while, which, as it reflected back a face of great beauty, 
probably suggested to her mind a more favourable conclusion of 
the sentence than she cared to trust her tongue withal — The 
Fortunes of Ntgel 

[/« the sequel Lord Glenvarloch — who recovered his estates — 
married Margaret , and thetr wedding feast was honoured by King 
“James I {see Selection 38) ] 

44 When Presbyterian fought Independent for the 

Pulpit 

[This scene is laid in Woodstock Parish Church, the scuffle between 
the Presbyterian and the Cromwellian lay-preacher being typical of 
the times Period, Locality, Oxfordshire ] 

. . On a morning in the end of September, or beginning of 
October, in the year 1652, being a day appointed for a solemn 
thanksgiving for the decisive victory at Worcester, a respectable 
audience was assembled in the old chantry, or chapel of King 
John The condition of the church and character of the audience 
both bore witness to the rage of civil war, and the peculiar spirit 
of the times. The sacred edifice showed many marks of dilapida- 
tion. The windows, once filled with stained glass, had been 
dashed to pieces with pikes and muskets, as matters of and per- 
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taining to idolatry. The carving on the reading-desk was damaged, 
and two fair screens of beautiful sculptured oak had been destroyed, 
for the same pithy and conclusive reason. The high altar had been 
removed, and the gilded railing, which was once around it, was 
broken down and carried off The effigies of several tombs were 
mutilated, and now lay scattered about the church, 

Tom from their destined niche — unworthy meed 

Of knightly counsel or heroic deed I 

The autumn wind piped through empty aisles, in which the 
remains of stakes and trevisses of rough-hewn timber, as well as a 
quantity of scattered hay and trampled straw, seemed to intimate 
that the hallowed precincts had been, upon some late emergency, 
made the quarters of a troop of horse 

The audience, like the building, was abated in splendour 
None of the ancient and habitual worshippers during peaceful 
times were now to be seen in their carved galleries, with hands 
shadowing their brows, while composing their minds to pray 
where their fathers had prayed, and after the same mode of worship 
The eye of the yeoman and peasant sought in vain the tall form 
of old Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley, as, wrapped in his laced cloak, 
and with beard and whiskers duly composed, he moved slowly 
through the aisles, followed by the faithful mastiff, or blood- 
hound, which in old time had saved his master by his fidelity, 
and which regularly followed him to church. Bevis, indeed, fell 
under the proverb which avers, “ He is a good dog which goes to 
church,” for, bating an occasional temptation to warble along 
with the accord, he behaved himself as decorously as any of the 
congregation, and returned as much edified, perhaps, as most of 
them The damsels of Woodstock looked as vainly for the laced 
cloaks. Jingling spurs, slashed boots, and tall plumes of the young 
cavaliers of this and other high-born houses, moving through the 
streets and the churchyard with the careless ease which indicates 
perhaps rather an overweening degree of self-confidence, yet shows 
graceful when mingled with good-humour and courtesy The 
good old dames, too, in their white hoods and black velvet gowns — 
their daughters, “ the cynosure of neighbouring eyes ” — where 
were they all now, who, when they entered the church, used to 
divide men’s thoughts between them and Heaven ? “ But, ah ' 
Alice Lee — so sweet, so gentle, so condescending in thy loveli- 
ness — [thus proceeds a contemporary annalist, whose manuscript 
we have deciphered] — why is my story to turn upon thy fallen 
fortunes ? and why not rather to the penod when, in the very 
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dismounting from your palfrey, you attracted as many eyes as if 
an angel had descended, — as many blessings as if the benignant 
being had come fraught with good tidings ? No creature wert thou 
of an idle romancer’s imagination — no being fantastically bedizened 
with inconsistent perfections, — thy merits made me love thee 
well — and for thy faults — so well did they show amid thy good 
qualities, that I think they made me love thee better.” 

With the house of Lee had disappeared from the chantry of 
King John others of gentle blood and honoured lineage — Free- 
mantles, Winklecombs, Drycotts, &c , for the air that blew over 
the towers of Oxford was unfavourable to the growth of Puri- 
tanism, which was more general m the neighbouring counties. 
There were among the congregation, however, one or two that, 
by their habits and demeanour, seemed country gentlemen of 
consideration, and there were also present some of the notables of 
the town of Woodstock, cutlers or glovers chiefly, whose skill in 
steel or leather had raised them to a comfortable livelihood These 
dignitaries wore long black cloaks, plaited close at the neck, and, 
like peaceful citizens, carried their bibles and memorandum-books 
at their girdles, instead of knife or sword * This respectable but 
least numerous part of the audience were such decent persons as 
had adopted the Presbyterian form of faith, renouncing the liturgy 
and hierarchy of the Church of England, and living under the 
tuition of the Rev. Nehemiah Holdenough, much famed for the 
length and strength of his powers of predication With these 
grave seniors sat their goodly dames in ruff and gorget, like the 
portraits which in catalogues of paintings are designed “ wife of a 
burgomaster, ” and their pretty daughters, whose study, like that 
of Chaucer’s physician, was not always in the bible, but who 
were, on the contrary, when a glance could escape the vigilance 
of their honoured mothers, inattentive themselves, and the cause 
of inattention in others 

But, besides these dignified persons, there were in the church a 
numerous collection of the lower orders, some brought thither by 
curiosity, but many of them unwashed artificers, bewildered in 
the theological discussions of the time, and of as many various 
sects as there are colours in the rainbow. The presumption of 
these learned Thebans being in exact proportion to their ignorance, 
the last was total, and the first boundless. Their behaviour m the 
church was anything but reverential or edifying. Most of them 

* This cuBtom among the PuriCana u mentioned often in old playa, and among other 
in “ The Widow of Watlmg Street ” 
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aflFected a cynical contempt for all that was only held sacred by 
human sanction — the church was to these men but a steeple-house, 
the clergyman an ordinary person, her ordinances, dry bran and 
sapless pottage, unfitted for the spiritualised palates of the saints, 
and the prayer, an address to Heaven, to which each acceded or 
not, as in his too critical judgment he conceived fit 

The elder amongst them sat or lay on the benches, with their 
high steeple-crowned hats pulled over their severe and knitted 
brows, waiting for the Presbyterian parson, as mastiffs sit in dumb 
expectation of the bull that is to be brought to the stake. The 
younger mixed, some of them, a bolder licence of manners with 
their neresies , they gaxed round on the women, yawned, coughed, 
and whispered, ate apples, and cracked nuts, as if in the gallery 
of a theatre ere the piece commences. 

Besides all these, the congregation contained a few soldiers, 
some in corselets and steel caps, some in buff, and others in red 
coats. These men of war had their bandoliers, with ammunition, 
slung round them, and rested on their pikes and muskets. They 
too had their peculiar doctrines on the most difficult points of 
religion, and united the extravagances of enthusiasm with the 
most determined courage and resolution in the field The burghers 
of Woodstock looked on these military saints with no small degree 
of awe, for though not often sullied with deeds of plunder or 
cruelty, they had the power of both absolutely in their hands, 
and the peaceful citizens had no alternative save submission to 
whatever the ill-regulated and enthusiastic imaginations of their 
martial guides might suggest 

After some time spent in waiting for him, Mr. Holdenough 
began to walk up the aisles of the chapel, not with the slow and 
dignified carnage with which the old Rector was of yore wont to 
maintain the dignity of the surplice, but with a hasty step, like 
one who arrives too late at an appointment, and bustles forward 
to make the best use of his time. He was a tall thin man, with an 
adust complexion, and the vivacity of his eye indicated some 
irascibility of temperament His dress was brown, not black, and 
over his other vestments he wore, in honour of Calvin, a Geneva 
cloak of a blue colour, which fell backwards from his shoulders 
as he posted on to the pulpit His grizzled hair was cut as short 
as shears could perform the feat, and covered with a black silk 
skull-cap, which stuck so close to his head that the two ears 
expanded from under it as if they had been intended as handles 
by which to lift the whole person. Moreover, the worthy divine 
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wore spectacles and a long grizzled peaked beard, and he carried 
in his hand a small pocket-bible with silver clasps. Upon arriving 
at the pulpit, he paused a moment to take breath, then began to 
ascend the steps by two at a time. 

But his course was arrested by a strong hand, which seized his 
cloak. It was that of one who had detached himself from the 
group of soldiery He was a stout man of middle stature, with a 
quick eye, and a countenance which, though plain, had yet an 
expression that fixed the attention His dress, though not strictly 
military, partook of that character. He wore large hose made of 
calves-Ieather, and a tuck, as it was then called, or rapier, of 
tremendous length, balanced on the other side by a dagger. The 
belt was morocco, garnished with pistols 

The minister, thus intercepted in his duty, faced round upon 
the party who had seized him, and demanded, in no gentle tone, 
the meaning of the interruption. 

“ Friend,” quoth the intruder, “ is it thy purpose to hold forth 
to these good people ? ” 

“ Ay, marry is it,” said the clergyman, ” and such is my bounden 
duty. Woe to me if I preach not the gospel — Prithee, friend, let 
me not in my labour ” 

“ Nay,” said the man of warlike mien, “ I am myself minded 
to hold forth, therefore, do thou desist, or, if thou wilt do by 
mine advice, remain and fructify with those poor goslings, to 
whom I am presently about to shake forth the crumbs of com- 
fortable doctrine ” 

“ Give place, thou man of Satan,” said the priest, waxing 
wroth, “ respect mine order — my cloth ” 

*■ I see no more to respect in the cut of thy cloak, or in the 
cloth of which It is fashioned,” said the other, “ than thou didst 
in the Bishop’s rochets — they were black and white, thou art 
blue and brown Sleeping dogs every one of you, lying down, 
loving to slumber — shepherds that starve the flock, but will not 
watch It, each looking to his own gain — hum.” 

Scenes of this indecent kind were so common at the time that 
no one thought of interfering, the congregation looked on in 
silence, the better class scandalised, and the lower orders, some 
laughing, and others backing the soldier or minister as their fancy 
dictated. Meantime the struggle waxed fiercer, Mr. Holdenough 
clamoured for assistance. 

“ Master Mayor of Woodstock,” he exclaimed, “ wilt thou 
be among those wicked magistrates who bear the sword in vain ? — 
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Citizens, will you not help your pastor ? — ^Worthy Aldermen, 
will you see me strangled on the pulpit stairs by this man of buff 
and Belial f — But lo, I will overcome him, and cast his cords 
from me ” 

As Holdenough spoke he struggled to ascend the pulpit stairs, 
holding hard on the banisters. His tormentor held fast by the 
skirts of the cloak, which went nigh to the choking of the wearer, 
until, as he spoke the words last mentioned, in a half-strangled 
voice, Mr. Holdenough dexterously slipped the string which tied 
it round his neck, so that the garment suddenly gave way the 
soldier fell backwards down the steps, and the liberated divine 
skipped into the pulpit, and began to give forth a psalm of triumph 
over his prostrate adversary. But a great hubbub m the church 
marred his exultation, and, although he and his faithful clerk 
continued to sing the hymn of victory, their notes were only 
heard by fits, like the whistle of a curlew during a gale of wind. 

The cause of the tumult was as follows — The Mayor was a 
zealous Presbyterian, and witnessed the intrusion of the soldier 
with great indignation from the very beginning, though he hesi- 
tated to interfere with an armed man while on his legs and capable 
of resistance. But no sooner did he behold the champion of inde- 
pendency sprawling on his back, with the divine’s Geneva cloak 
fluttering m his hands, than the magistrate rushed forward, exclaim- 
ing that such insolence was not to be endured, and ordered his 
constables to seize the prostrate champion, proclaiming, m the 
magnanimity of wrath, “ I will commit every red-coat of them 
all — I will commit him were he Noll Cromwell himself I ” 

The worthy Mayor’s indignation had overmastered his reason 
when he made this mistimed vaunt, for three soldiers, who had 
hitherto stood motionless like statues, made each a stride in advance, 
which placed them betwixt the municipal officers and the soldier, 
who was in the act of rising, then making at once the movement 
of resting arms according to the manual as then practised, their 
musket-buts rang on the church pavement, within an inch of the 
gouty toes of Master Mayor. The energetic magistrate, whose 
efforts in favour of order were thus checked, cast one glance on 
his supporters, but that was enough to show him that force was 
not on his side. All had shrunk back on hearing that ominous 
clatter of stone and iron He was obliged to descend to 
expostulation. 

“ What do you mean, my masters ? ” he said. “ Is it like a 
decent and God-fearing soldiery, who have wrought such things 
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for the land as have never before been heard of, to brawl and 
not m the church, or to aid, abet, and comfort a profene fellow, 
who hath, upon a solemn thanksgiving, excluded the minister 
from his own pulpit ? ” 

“ We have naught to do with thy church, as thou call’st it,” 
said he who, by a small feather in front of his morion, appeared 
to be the corporal of the party. “ We see not why men of gifts 
should not be heard within these citadels of superstition, as well 
as the voice of the men of crape of old, and the men of cloak now. 
Wherefore, we will pluck yon Jack Presbyter out of his wooden 
sentinel-box, and our own watchman shall relieve the guard, and 
mount thereon, and cry aloud and spare not.” 

“ Nay, gentlemen,” said the Mayor, “ if such be your purpose, 
we have not the means to withstand you, being, as you see, peace- 
ful and quiet men — But let me first speak with this worthy 
minister, Nehemiah Holdenough, to persuade him to yield up 
his place for the time without further scandal.” 

The peace-making Mayor then interrupted the quavering of 
Holdenough and the clerk, and prayed both to retire, else there 
would, he said, be certainly strife 

“Strife'” replied the Presbyterian divine, with scorn. “No 
fear of strife, among men that dare not testify against this 
open profanation of the church, and daring display of heresy. 
Would your neighbours of Banbury have brooked such an 
insult ? ” 

“ Come, come, Master Holdenough,” said the Mayor, “ put 
us not to mutiny and cry Clubs I tell you once more, we are 
not men of war or blood ” 

“ Not more than may be drawn by the point of a needle,” said 
the preacher, scornfully — “ Ye tailors of Woodstock ' — for what 
IS a glover but a tailor working on kid-skin ’’ — I forsake you, in 
scorn of your faint hearts and feeble hands, and will seek me 
elsewhere a flock which will not fly from their shepherd at the 
braying of the first wild ass which cometh from out the great 
desert ” 

So saying, the aggrieved divine departed from his pulpit, and, 
shaking the dust from his shoes, left the church as hastily as he 
had entered it, though with a different reason for his speed. The 
citizens saw his retreat with sorrow, and not without a com- 
punctious feeling, as if conscious that they were not playing the 
most courageous part in the world. The Mayor himself and 
seieral others left the church, to follow and appease him 
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The Independent orator, late prostrate, was now triumphant, 
and inducting himself into the pulpit without farther ceremony, 
he pulled a bible from his pocket, and selected his text from the 
forty-fifth psalm, — “ Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most 
mighty, with thy glory and thy majesty and in thy majesty ride 
prosperously ” — Upon this theme he commenced one of those 
wild declamations common at the period, in which men were 
accustomed to wrest and pervert the language of Scripture, by 
adapting it to modern events The language which, m its literal 
sense, was applied to King David, and typically referred to the 
coming of the Messiah, was, in the opinion of the military orator, 
most properly to be interpreted of Oliver Cromwell, the victorious 
general of the infant Commonwealth, which was never destined 
to come of age. “ Gird on thy sword ' ” exclaimed the preacher 
emphatically, “and was not that a pretty bit of steel as ever 
dangled from a corselet, or rung against a steel saddle ? Ay, ye 
prick up your ears now, ye cutlers of Woodstock, as if ye should 
know something of a good fox broadsword — Did you forge it, I 
trow ? — was the steel quenched with water from Rosamond’s 
well, or the blade blessed by the old cuckoldy priest of Godstow ? 
You would have us think, I warrant me, that you wrought it 
and welded it, grinded and polished it, and all the while it never 
came on a Woodstock stithy' You were all too busy making 
whittles for the lazy crape-men of Oxford, bouncing priests, whose 
eyes were so closed up with fat that they could not see Destruction 
till she had them by the throat But I can tell you where the 
sword was forged, and tempered, and welded, and grinded, and 
polished When you were, as I said before, making whittles for 
false priests, and daggers for dissolute G — d-d — n-me Cavaliers, 
to cut the people of England’s throats with — it was forged at 
Long Marston Moor, where blows went faster than evei rung 
hammer on anvil — and it was tempered at Naseby, in the best 
blood of the Cavaliers — and it was welded in Ireland against the 
walls of Drogheda — and it was grinded on Scottish lives at Dun- 
bar — and now of late it was polished in Worcester, till it shines as 
bright as the sun in the middle heaven, and there is no light in 
England that shall come nigh unto it.” 

Here the military part of the congregation raised a hum of 
approbation, which, being a sound like the “ Hear, hear ” of the 
British House of Commons, was calculated to heighten the 
enthusiasm of the orator, by intimating the sympathy of the 
audience. “ And then,” resumed the preacher, rising m energy 
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as he found that his audience partook in these feelings, “ what 
sayeth the text ? — Ride on prtKperously — do not stop— do not 
call a halt — do not quit the saddle — pursue the scattered fliers — 
sound the trumpet — not a levant or a flourish, but a point of war — 
sound, boot and saddle — to horse and away — a charge ' — follow 
after the young Man ' — what part have we m him ? — Slay, take, 
destroy, divide the spoil ' Blessed art thou, Oliver, on account of 
thine honour — thy cause is clear, thy call is undoubted — never 
has defeat come near thy leading staff, nor disaster attended thy 
banner. Ride on, flower of England’s soldiers! ride on, chosen 
leader of God’s champions I gird up the loins of thy resolution, 
and be steadfast to the mark of thy high calling ' ” 

Another deep and stern hum, echoed by the ancient embow’d 
arches of the old chantry, gave him an opportunity of an instant’s 
repose; when the people of Woodstock heard him, and not 
without anxiety, turn the stream of his oratory into another 
channel 

“ But wherefore, ye people of Woodstock, do I say these things 
to you, who claim no portion in our David, no interest in England’s 
son of Jesse? — You, who were fighting as well as your might 
could (and it was not very formidable) for the late Man, under 
that old bloodthirsty papist Sir Jacob Aston — are you not now 
plotting, or ready to plot, for the restoring, as ye call it, of the 
young Man, the unclean son of the slaughtered tyrant — the fugi- 
tive after whom the true hearts of England are now following, 
that they may take and slay him ? — ‘ Why should your rider turn 
his bridle our way ? ’ say you in your hearts, ‘ we will none of 
him, if wc may help ourselves, we will rather turn us to wallow 
in the mire of monarchy, with the sow that was washed but newly ’ 
Come, men of Woodstock, I will ask, and do you answer me 
Hunger ye still after the flesh-pots of the monks of Godstow ? 
and ye will say. Nay, — but wherefore, except that the pots are 
cracked and broken, and the fire is extinguished wherewith thy 
oven used to boil ? And again, I ask, drink ye still of the well of 
the fornications of the fair Rosamond? — ye will say. Nay, — but 
wherefore ? ” 

Here the orator, ere he could answer the question m his own 
way, was surprised by the following reply, very pithily pronounced 
by one of the congregation “ Because you, and the like of you, 
have left us no brandy to mix with it.” 

All eyes turned to the audacious speaker, who stood beside one 
of the thick sturdy Saxon pillars, which he himself somewhat 
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resembled, being short of stature, but very strongly made, a squat 
broad Little John sort of figure, leaning on a quarter-staff, and 
wearing a jerkin, which, though now sorely stained and dis- 
coloured, haid once been of the Lincoln green, and showed remnants 
of having been laced There was an air of careless good-humoured 
audacity about the fellow; and, though under military restraint, 
there were some of the citizens who could not help crying out, 
“ Well said, Joceline Joliffe I ” 

“ Jolly Joceline, call ye him! ” proceeded the preacher, without 
showing either confusion or displeasure at the interruption — “ I 
will make him Joceline of the jail, if he interrupts me again. 
One of your park-keepers, I warrant, that can never forget they 
have borne C. R. upon their badges and bugle-horns, even as a 
dog bears h'ls owner’s name on his collar — a pretty emblem for 
Christian men ' But the brute beast hath the better of him, — ^the 
brute weareth his own coat, and the caitiff thrall wears his master’s. 
I have seen such a wag make a rope’s end wag ere now — Where 
was I ? — Oh, rebuking you for your back-slidings, men of Wood- 
stock — Y es, then ye will say ye have renounc^ Popery, and yc 
have renounced Prelacy, and then ye wipe your mouth like 
Pharisees as ye are, and who but you for purity of religion' But 
I tell you, ye are but like Jehu the son of Nimshi, who broke 
down the house of Baal, yet departed not from the sons of Jero- 
boam. Even so ye eat not fish on F riday with the blinded Papists, 
nor minced-pies on the twenty-fifth day of December, like the 
slothful Prelatists, but ye will gorge on sack-posset each night in 
the year with your blind Presbyterian guide, and ye will speak 
evil of dignities, and revile the Commonwealth, and ye will 
glorify yourselves in your park of Woodstock, and say, ‘ Was it 
not walled in first of any other in England, and that by Henry, 
son of William called the Conqueror ? ’ And ye have a princely 
Lodge therein, and call the same a Royal Lodge, and ye have an 
oak which ye call the King’s Oak, and ye steal and eat the venison 
of the park; and ye say, ‘ This is the king’s venison, we will wash 
It down with a cup to the king’s health — ^better we eat it than 
those Roundheaded Commonwealth knaves.’ But listen unto me, 
and take warmng. For these things come we to controversy with 
you. And our name shall be a cannon-shot, before which your 
Lodge, in the pleasantness whereof ye take pastime, shall be 
blown into ruins; and we will be as a wedge to split asunder the 
King’s Oak into billets to heat a brown baker’s oven; and we will 
dispaik your park, and slay your deer, and eat them ourselves. 
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neither shall you have any portion thereof, whether in neck or 
haunch. Ye shall not haft a tenpenny knife with the horns thereof, 
neither shall ye cut a pair of breeches out of the hide, for all ye 
be cutlers and glovers; and ye shall have no comfort or support 
neither from the sequestrated traitor Henry Lee, who called 
himself ranger of Woodstock, nor from amt on his behalf; for 
they are coming hither who shall be called Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
becaulse he maketh haste to the spoil.” 

Here ended this wild effusion, the latter part of which fell 
heavy on the souls of the poor citizens of Woodstock, as tending 
to confirm a report of an unpleasing nature which had been lately 
circulated. The communication with London was indeed slow, 
and the news which it transmitted was uncertain: no less uncertain 
were the times themselves, and the rumours which were circulated, 
exaggerated by the hopes and fears of so many various Actions. 
But the general stream of report, so far as Woodstock was con- 
cerned, had of late run uniformly m one direction. Day after day 
they had been informed that the fatal fiat of Parliament had gone 
out for selling the park of Woodstock, destroying its lodge, dis- 
parking its forest, and erasing, as far as they could be erased, all 
traces of its ancient fame. Many of the citizens were likely to be 
sufferers on this occasion, as several of them enjoyed, either by 
sufferance or right, various convenient privileges, of pasturage, 
cutting firewood, and the like, m the royal chase, and all the 
inhabitants of the little borough were hurt to think that the 
scenery of the place was to be destroyed, its edifices ruined, and 
Its honours rent away This is a patriotic sensation often found 
in such places, which ancient distinctions and long-cherished 
recollections of former days render so different from towns of recent 
date. The natives of Woodstock felt it in the fullest force. They 
had trembled at the anticipated calamity; but now, when it was 
announced by the appearance of those dark, stern, and at the same 
time omnipotent soldiers — now that they heard it proclaimed by the 
mouth of one of their military preachers — they considered their fate 
as inevitable. The causes of disagreement among themselves were 
for the time forgotten, as the congregation, dismissed without 
psalmody or benediction, went slowly and mournfully homeward, 
each to his own place of abode — Woodstock 
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45. The Restoration brings back the Parson 

[Now the Presbyterians and the Independents depart — at any 
rate from the parish churches. The Restoration brings back the 
Parson — tn the case of this selection, the Rev. Doctor Dummerar. 
Period, 1678. Locality, Derbyshire^ 

... As the good Knight spoke these words, a post winded 
his horn in the court, and a large packet was brought in, addressed 
to the worshipful Sir Geoffrey Pevenl, Justice of the Peace, and 
so forth ; for he had been placed in authority so soon as the King’s 
Restoration was put upon a settled basis. Upon opening the 
packet, which he did with no small feeling of importance, he found 
that it contained the warrant which he had solicited for replacing 
Doctor Dummerar in the parish, from which he had been forcibly 
ejected during the usurpation • 

Few incidents could have given more delight to Sir Geoffrey. 
He could forgive a stout able-bodied sectary or nonconformist, 
who enforced his doctrines in the field by downright blows on 
the casques and cuirasses of himself and other Cavaliers But he 
remembered, with most vindictive accuracy, the triumphant 
entrance of Hugh Peters through the breach of his Castle, and 
for his sake, without nicely distinguishing betwixt sects or their 
teachers, he held all who mounted a pulpit without warrant from 
the Church of England — perhaps he might also m private except 
that of Rome — to be disturbers of the public tranquillity — seducers 
of the congregation from their lawful preachers — instigators of 
the late Civil War — and men well disposed to risk the fate of a 
new one. 

Then, on the other hand, besides gratifying his dislike to Sols- 
grace, he saw much satisfaction in the task of replacing his old 
friend and associate in sport and in danger, the worthy Doctor 
Dummerar, m his legitimate rights, and in the ease and comforts 
of his vicarage. He communicated the contents of the packet, 
with great triumph, to his lady, who now perceived the sense of 
the mysterious paragraph in Major Bridgenorth’s letter, concerning 
the removal of the candlestick, and the extinction of light and 

• The ejection of the Presbyterian clergy took place on Saint Bartholomew's Day, 
thence called Black Bartholomew Two thousand Presbyterian pastors were on that 
day displaced and silenced throughout England The preachers indeed had only the 
alternative to renounce their principles, or subscribe certain articles of umformity 
And, to their great honour, Calamy, Baxter, and Reynolds refused bishoprics, and many 
other Presbyterian ministers dechned deaneries and other preferments, and submitted 
to deprivation in preference 
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doctrine in the land. She pointed this out to Sir Geoffrey, and 
endeavoured to persuade him that a door was now opened to 
reconciliation with his neighbour, by executing the commission 
which he had received in an easy and moderate manner, after due 
delay, and with all respect to the feelings both of Solsgrace and 
his congregation, which circumstances admitted of. This, the lady 
argued, would be doing no injury whatever to Doctor Dummerar; 
— nay, might be the means of reconciling many to his ministry, 
who might otherwise be disgusted with it for ever, by the premature 
expulsion of a favourite preacher. 

There was much wisdom, as well as moderation, in this advice; 
and, at another time. Sir Geoffrey would have had sense enough 
to have adopted it. But who can act composedly or prudently in 
the hour of triumph ? The ejection of Mr. Solsgrace was so 
hastily executed as to give it some appearance of persecution; 
though, more justly considered, it was the restoring of his pre- 
decessor to his legal rights. Solsgrace himself seemed to be desirous 
to make his sufferings as manifest as possible. He held out to the 
last; and on the Sabbath after he had received intimation of his 
ejection, attempted to make his way to the pulpit, as usual, sup- 
ported by Master Bndgenorth’s attorney, Win-the-Fight, and a 
few zealous followers. 

Just as this party came into the churchyard on the one side. 
Doctor Dummerar, dressed in full pontificals, in a sort of triumphal 
procession, accompanied by Peveril of the Peak, Sir Jasper Cran- 
bourne, and other Cavaliers of distinction, entered at the other. 

To prevent an actual struggle in the church, the parish-officers 
were sent to prevent the farther approach of the Presbyterian 
minister; which was effected without farther damage than a 
broken head, inflicted by Roger Raine, the drunken innkeeper of 
the Peveril Arms, upon the Presbjfterian attorney of Chesterfield. 

Unsubdued in spirit, though compelled to retreat by superior 
force, the undaunted Mr. Solsgrace retired to the vicarage; where, 
under some legal pretext which had been started by Mr. Wm-the- 
Fight, (in that day unaptly named,) he attempted to maintain 
himself — bolted gates — barred windows — ^and, as report said, 
(though ffilsely,) made provision of firearms to resist the officers. 
A scene of clamour and scandal accordingly took place, which 
being reported to Sir Geoffrey, he came in person, with some of 
his attendants carrying arms — ^forced the outer gate and inner 
doors of the house; and, proceeding to the study, found no other 
garrison save the Presbyterian parson, with the attorney, who 
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gave up possession of the premises, after making protestation 
against the violence that had been used. 

The rabble of the village being by this time all in motion, Sir 
Geoffrey, both in prudence and in good-nature, saw the propriety 
of escorting his prisoners, for so they might be termed, safely 
through the tumult; and accordingly conveyed them in person, 
through much noise and clamour, as far as the avenue of Moul- 
trassie Hall, which they chose for the place of their retreat. 

But the absence of Sir Geoffrey gave the rein to some disorders, 
which, if present, he would assuredly have restrained. Some of the 
minister’s books were torn and flung about as treasonable and 
seditious trash, by the zealous parish-officers or their assistants. A 
quantity of his ale was drunk up in healths to the King and Peveril 
of the Peak. And finally, the boys, who bore the ex-parson no 
good will for his tyrannical interference with their games at 
skittles, football, and so forth, and, moreover, remembered the 
unmerciful length of his sermons, dressed up an effigy with his 
Geneva gown and band, and his steeple-crowned hat, which they 
paraded through the village, and burnt on the spot whilom occupied 
by a stately Maypole, which Solsgrace had formerly hewed down 
with his own reverend hands 

Sir Geoffrw was vexed at all this, and sent to Mr Solsgrace, 
offering satisfaction for the goods which he had lost, but the 
Calvinistical divine replied, “ From a thread to a shoe-latchet, I 
will not take any thing that is thine Let the shame of the work 
of thy hands abide with thee ” 

Considerable scandal, indeed, arose against Sir Geoffrey Peveril, 
as having proceeded with indecent severity and haste upon this 
occasion, and rumour took care to make the usual additions to 
the reality It was currently reported, that the desperate Cavalier, 
Peveril of the Peak, had fallen on a Presbyterian congregation, 
while engaged m the peaceable exercise of religion, with a band of 
armed men — had slain some, desperately wounded many more, 
and finally pursued the preacher to his vicarage, which he burnt 
to the ground. Some alleged the clergyman had perished in the 
flames, and the most mitigated repoit bore, that he had only been 
able to escape by disposing his gown, cap, and band near a window, 
m such a manner as to deceive them with the idea of his person 
being still surrounded by flames, while he himself fled by the back 
part of the house. And although few people believed in the 
extent of the atrocities thus imputed to our honest Cavalier, yet 
still enough of obloquy attached to him to infer very serious 
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consequences, as the reader will learn at a future period of our 
history. 

For a day or two after this forcible expulsion from the vicarage, 
Mr. Solsgrace continued his residence at Moultrassie Hall, where 
the natural melancholy attendant on his situation added to the 
gloom of the owner of the mansion. In the morning, the ejected 
divine made excursions to different families in the neighbourhood, 
to whom his ministry had been acceptable in the days of his pros- 
perity, and from whose grateful recollections of that period he now 
found sympathy and consolation He did not require to be con- 
doled with, because he was deprived of an easy and competent 
maintenance, and thrust out upon the common of life, after he 
had reason to suppose he would be no longer liable to such muta- 
tions of fortune The piety of Mr. Solsgrace was sincere; and if 
he had many of the uncharitable prejudices against other sects, 
which polemical controversy had generated, and the Civil War 
brought to a head, he had also that deep sense of duty, by which 
enthusiasm is so often dignified, and held his very life little, if 
called upon to lay it down in attestation of the doctrines in whicli 
he believed. But he was soon to prepare for leaving the district 
which Heaven, he conceived, had assigned to him as his corner of 
the vineyard, he was to abandon his flock to the wolf — was to 
forsake those with whom he had held sweet counsel in religious 
communion — was to leave the recently converted to relapse into 
false doctrines, and forsake the wavering, whom his continued 
cares might have directed into the right path — these were of 
themselves deep causes of sorrow, and were aggravated, doubtless, 
by those natural feelings with which all men, especially those 
whose duties or habits have confined them to a limited circle, 
regard the separation from wonted scenes, and their accustomed 
haunts of solitary musing, or social intercourse. 

There was, indeed, a plan of placing Mr. Solsgrace at the head 
of a nonconforming congregation in his present parish, which his 
followers would have leadily consented to endow with a sufficient 
revenue. But although the act for universal conformity was not 
yet passed, such a measure was understood to be impending, and 
there existed a general opinion among the Presbyterians, that in 
no hands was it likely to be more strictly enforced, than in those 
of Peveril of the Peak Solsgrace himself considered not only his 
personal danger as being considerable, — for, assuming perhaps more 
consequence than was actually attached to him or his productions, 
he conceived the honest Knight to be his mortal and determined 
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enemy, — ^but he also conceived that he should serve the cause of 
his church by absenting himself from Derbyshire. 

“ Less known pastors,” he said, “ though perhaps more worthy 
of the name, may be permitted to assemble the scattered flocks m 
caverns or in secret wilds, and to them shall the gleaning of the 
grapes of Ephraim be better than the vintage of Abiezer. But I, 
that have so often carried the banner forth against the mighty — 
I, whose tongue hath testified, morning and evening, like the watch- 
man upon the tower, against Popery, Prelacy, and the tyrant of 
the Peak — for me to abide here, were but to bring the sword of 
bloody vengeance amongst you, that the shepherd might be smitten, 
and the sheep scattered The shedders of blood have already 
assailed me, even within that ground which they themselves call 
consecrated, and yourselves have seen the scalp of the righteous 
broken, as he defended my cause. Therefore, I will put on my 
sandals, and gird my loins, and depart to a far country, and there 
do as my duty shall call upon me, whether it be to act or to suffer — 
to bear testimony at the stake or m the pulpit ” — Pevenl of the 
Peak. 

46 Mistress Chiffinch Philosophizes, but Receives 

A Snub 

. . . The quarrels between man and wife are proverbial, but let 
not these honest folks think that connexions of a less permanent 
nature are free from similar jars. I'he frolic of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and the subsequent escape of Alice Bridgenorth, had 
kindled fierce dissension in Chiffinch’s family, when, on his arrival 
in town, he learned these two stunning events’ “ I tell you,” he 
said to his obliging helpmate, who seemed but little moved by all 
that he could say on the subject, “ that your d — d carelessness has 
ruined the work of years.” 

“ I think It IS the twentieth time you have said so,” replied the 
dame, “and without such frequent assurance, I was quite ready 
to believe that a very trifling matter would overset any scheme of 
yours, however long thought of.” 

“ How on earth could you have the folly to let the Duke into 
the house when you expected the King ? ” said the irritated 
courtier. 

“ Lord, Chiffinch,” answered the lady, “ ought not you to ask 
the porter, rather than me, that sort of question ? — I was putting 
on my cap to receive his Majesty.” 
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“ With the address of a madge-howlet,” said ChifEnch, “ and 
in the meanwhile you gave the cat the cream to keep ” 

“ Indeed, Chiffinch,” said the lady, “ these jaunts to the country 
do render you excessively vulgar* there is a brutality about your 
very boots' nay, your muslin ruffles, being somewhat soiled, give 
to your knuckles a sort of rural rusticity, as I may call it ” 

“ It were a good deed,” muttered Chiffinch, “ to make both 
boots and knuckles bang the folly and affectation out of thee.” 
Then speaking aloud, he added, like a man who would fain break 
off an argument, by extorting from his adversary a confession that 
he has reason on his side, “ I am sure, Kate, you must be sensible 
that our all depends on his Majesty’s pleasure.” 

“ Leave that to me,” said she; “ I know how to pleasure his 
Majesty better than you can teach me. Do you think his Majesty 
IS booby enough to cry like a schoolboy because his sparrow has 
flown away ? His Majesty has better taste. I am surprised at you, 
Chiffinch,” she added, drawing herself up, “ who were once 
thought to know the points of a fine woman, that you should have 
made such a roaring about this country wench. Why, she has not 
even the countiy quality of being plump as a barn-cloor fowl, but 
IS more like a Dunstable lark, that one must crack bones and all 
if you would make a mouthful of it What signifies whence she 
came, or where she goes ? There will be those behind that are much 
more worthy of his Majesty’s condescending attention, even when 
the Duchess of Portsmouth takes the frumps.” 

“ You mean your neighbour. Mistress Nelly,” said her worthy 
helpmate, “ but, Kate, her date is out. Wit she has, let her keep 
herself warm with it in worse company, for the cant of a gang of 
strollers is not language for a prince’s chamber.” * 

“ It IS no matter what I mean, or whom I mean,” said Mrs. 
Chiffinch; “but I tell you, Tom Chiffinch, that you will find 
your master quite consoled for loss of the piece of prudish puritan- 
ism that you would needs saddle him with , as if the good man 
were not plagued enough with them in Parliament, but you must, 
forsooth, bring them into his very bedchamber ” 

“ Well, Kate,” said Chiffinch, “ if a man were to speak all the 


• In Evelyn’s Memoirs is the following curious passage respecting Nell who is 

hinted at in the text — 1 walked with him [King Charles II ] through Saint James 
Park to the garden, where I both saw and heard a very familiar discourse between . • • 
[the King\ and Mrs Nelly, as they called her, an intimate comedian, she loobng out of 
her garden on a terrace at the top of the wall, and [the King] standing on tlu green 
walk under it 1 was heartily sorry at this scene ** — Evelyn’s MemotrSf vol i p. 413. 
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sense of the seven wise masters, a woman would iind nonsense 
enough to overwhelm him with , so I shall say no more, but that 
I would to Heaven I may find the King in no worse humour than 
you describe him. I am commanded to attend him down the river 
to the Tower to-day, where he is to make some survey of arms 
and stores. They are clever fellows who contrive to keep Rowley 
from engaging in business, for, by my word, he has a turn for it ” 

“ I warrant you,” said Chiffinch the female, nodding, but 
rather to her own figure reflected from a mirror, than to her 
politic husband, — “ I warrant you we will find means of occupying 
him that will sufficiently fill up his time ” 

“ On my honour, Kate,” said the male Chiffinch, “ I find you 
Strangely altered, and, to speak truth, grown most extremely 
opinionative. I shall be happy if you have good reason for your 
confidence ” 

The dame smiled superciliously, but deigned no other answer, 
unless this were one, — “ I shall order a boat to go upon the Thames 
to-d^ with the royal party ” 

“Take care what you do, Kate, there are none dare presume 
so far but women of the first rank Duchess of Bolton — of Buck- 
ingham — of ” 

“ Who cares for a list of names ? why may not I be as forward 
as the greatest B amongst your string of them ^ ” 

“ Nay, faith, thou mayst match the greatest B m Court already,” 
answered Chiffinch, “so e’en take thy own course of it But do 
not let Chaubert forget to get some collation ready, and a souper 
au petit couvert, in case it should be commanded for the evening ” 
“ Ay, there your boasted knowledge of Court matters begins 
and ends — Chiffinch, Chaubert, and Company, — dissolve that 
partnership, and you break Tom Chiffinch for a courtier ” 

“ Amen, Kate,” replied Chiffinch , “ and let me tell you, it is 
as safe to rely on another person’s fingers as on our own wit. But 
I must give orders for the water — If you will take the pinnace, 
there are the cloth-of-gold cushions in the chapel may serve to 
cover the benches for the day. They are never wanted where they 
lie, so you may make free with them too ” 

Mad^ Chiffinch accordingly mingled with the flotilla which 
attended the King on his voyage down the Thames, amongst whom 
was the Queen, attended by some of the principal ladies of the 
Court. The little plump Cleopatra, dressed to as much advantage 
as her taste could devise, and seated upon her embroidered cushions 
like Venus in her shell, neglected nothing that effrontery and 
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minauderie could perform to draw upon herself some portion of 
the King’s observation! but Charles was not in the vein, and did 
not even pay her the slightest passing attention of any kind, until 
her boatmen, having ventured to approach nearer to the Queen’s 
barge than etiquette permitted, received a peremptory order to 
back their oars, and fall out of the royal procession. Madam 
Chiffinch cried for spite, and transgressed Solomon’s warning, by 
cursing the King in her heart, but had no better course than to 
return to Westminster, and direct Chaubert’s preparations for the 
evening 

In the meantime, the royal barge paused at the Tower, and, 
accompanied by a laughing train of ladies and of courtiers, the gay 
Monarch made the echoes of the old prison-towers ring with the 
unwonted sounds of mirth and revelry. As they ascended from the 
river side to the centre of the building, where the fine old Keep 
of William the Conqueror, called the White Tower, predominates 
over the exterior defences. Heaven only knows how many gallant 
jests, good or bad, were run on the comparison of his Majesty’s 
state-prison to that of Cupid, and what killing similes were drawn 
between the ladies’ eyes and the guns of the fortress, which, spoken 
with a fashionable congde, and listened to with a smile from a fair 
lady, formed the fine conversation of the day — Pevertl of the 
Peak. 


47. “The Prey of the Terrible shall be Delivered” 

[IP^e now have the Covenanters of Scotland rebelling against 
persecution After their victory won by fanatic zeal over the Red- 
coats, come Outpourings of the Spirit — to which Scott does justice in 
his inimitable way. The sequel to this Selection, “ The Martyrdom 
of Machriar,” is narrated in No. 59. Period, 1679. Locality, 
Scotland ] 

... In the mean time, the insurgent cavalry returned from the 
pursuit, jaded and worn out with their unwonted efforts, and the 
infantry assembled on the ground which they had won, fatigued 
with toil and hunger. Their success, however, was a cordial to 
every bosom, and seemed even to serve in the stead of food and 
refreshment. It was, indeed, much more brilliant than they durst 
have ventured to anticipate, for, with no great loss on their part, 
they had totally routed a regiment of picked men, commanded by 
the first officer in Scotland, and one whose very name had long 
been a terror to them. Their success seemed even to have upon 
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their spirits the effect of a sudden and violent surprise, so much 
had their taking up arms been a measure of desperation rather than 
of hope. Their meeting was also casual, and they had hastily 
arranged themselves under such commanders as were remarkable 
for aeal and courage, without much respect to any other qualities. 
It followed, from this state of disorganization, that the whole army 
appeared at once to resolve itself into a general committee for con- 
sidering what steps were to be taken in consequence of their suc- 
cess, and no opinion could be started so wild that it had not some 
favourers and advocates. Some proposed they should march to 
Glasgow, some to Hamilton, some to Edinburgh, some to London. 
Some were for sending a deputation of their number to London 
to convert Charles II. to a sense of the error of his ways, and 
others, less charitable, proposed either to call a new successor to 
the crown, or to declare Scotland a free republic A free parlia- 
ment of the nation, and a free assembly of the Kirk, were the 
objects of the more sensible and moderate of the party. In the 
mean while, a clamour arose among the soldiers for bread and 
other necessaries; and while all complained of hardship and hunger, 
none took the necessary measures to procure supplies. In short, 
the camp of the Covenanters, even in the very moment of success, 
seemed about to dissolve like a rope of sand, from want of the 
original principles of combination and union 

Burley, who had now returned from the pursuit, found his 
followers in this distracted state. With the ready talent of one 
accustomed to encounter exigencies, he proposed that one hundred 
of the freshest men should be drawn out for duty, that a small 
number of those who had hitherto acted as leaders should consti- 
tute a committee of direction until officers should be regularly 
chosen, and that, to crown the victory, Gabriel Kettledrummle 
should be called upon to improve the providential success which 
they had obtained, by a word in season addressed to the army He 
reckoned very much, and not without reason, on this last expedient, 
as a means of engaging the attention of the bulk of the insurgents 
while he himself and two or three of their leaders held a private 
council of war, undisturbed by the discordant opinions or senseless 
clamour of the general body. 

Kettledrummle more than answered the expectations of Burley. 
Two mortal hours did he preach at a breathing, and certainly no 
lungs, or doctrine, excepting his own, could have kept up, for so 
long a time, the attention ofmen in such precarious circumstances. 
But he possessed in perfection a sort of rude and familiar eloquence 
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peculiar to the preachers of that period, which, though it would 
have been fastidiously rejected by an audience which possessed any 
portion of taste, was a cake of the right leaven for the palates of 
those whom he now addressed. His text was from the forty-ninth 
chapter of Isaiah • “ Even the captives of the mighty shall be taken 
away, and the prey of the terrible shall be delivered: for I will 
contend with him that contendeth with thee, and I will save thy 
children. 

“ And I will feed them that oppress thee with their own flesh ; 
and they shall be drunken with their own blood, as with sweet 
wine- and all flesh shall know that I the Lord am thy Saviour and 
thy Redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob.” 

The discourse which he pronounced upon this subject was 
divided into fifteen heads, each of which was garnished with seven 
uses of application, two of consolation, two of terror, two declar- 
ing the causes of backsliding and of wrath, and one announcing 
the promised and expected deliverance The first part of his text 
he applied to his own deliverance and that of his companions, and 
took occasion to speak a few words in praise of young Milnwood, 
of whom, as of a champion of the Covenant, he augured great 
things The second part he applied to the punishments which were 
about to fall upon the persecuting government. At times he was 
familiar and colloquial, now he was loud, energetic, and boister- 
ous , some parts of his discourse might be called sublime, and others 
sunk below burlesque. Occasionally he vindicated with great 
animation the right of every freeman to worship God according 
to his own conscience, and presently he charged the guilt and 
misery of the people on the awful negligence of their rulers, who 
had not only failed to establish presbytery as the national religion, 
but had tolerated sectaries of vanous descriptions, Papists, Pre- 
latists, Erastians, assuming the name of Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, Socinians, and Quakers, — ^all of whom Kettledrummle 
proposed, by one sweeping act, to expel from the land, and thus 
re-edify m its integrity the beauty of the sanctuary. He next 
handled very pithily the doctrine of defensive arms and of resistance 
to Charles II , observing, that, instead of a nursing father to the 
Kirk, that monarch had been a nursing father to none but his own 
bastards He went at some length through the life and conversa- 
tion of that joyous prince, few parts of which, it must be owned, 
were qualified to stand the rough handling of so uncourdy an 
orator, who conferred on him the hard names of Jeroboam, Omri, 
Ahab, Shallum, Pekah, and every other evil monarch recorded m 
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the Chronicles, concluded with a round application of the 
Scripture, “Tophet is ordained of old; yea, for the King it is 
provided, he hath made it deep and large, the pile thereof is fire 
and much wood : the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, 
doth kindle it.” 

Kettledrummie had no sooner ended his sermon and descended 
from the huge rock which had served him for a pulpit, than his 
post was occupied by a pastor of a very different description. The 
reverend Gabriel was advanced in years, somewhat corpulent, with 
a loud voice, a square face, and a set of stupid and unanimated 
features, in which the body seemed more to predominate over the 
spirit than was seemly in a sound divine. The youth who suc- 
ceeded him in exhorting this extraordinary convocation, Ephraim 
Macbriar by name, was hardly twenty years old, yet his thin 
features already indicated that a constitution, naturally hectic, was 
worn out by vigils, by fasts, by the rigour of imprisonment, and 
the fatigues incident to a fugitive life Young as he was, he had 
been twice imprisoned for several months, and suffered many 
seventies, which gave him great influence with those of his own 
sect. He threw his faded eyes over the multitude and over the 
scene of battle , and a light of triumph arose in his glance, his pale 
yet striking features were coloured with a transient and hectic 
blush of joy He folded his hands, raised his face to heaven, and 
seemed lost m mental prayer and thanksgiving ere he addressed 
the people. When he spoke, his faint and broken voice seemed at 
first inadequate to express his conceptions But the deep silence 
of the assembly, the eagerness with which the ear gathered every 
word, as the famished Israelites collected the heavenly manna, had 
a corresponding effect upon the preacher himself. His words 
became more distinct, his manner more earnest and energetic, it 
seemed as if religious zeal was triumphing over bodily weakness 
and infirmity. His natural eloquence was not altogether untainted 
with the coarseness of his sect , and yet, by the influence of a good 
natural taste, it was freed from the grosser and more ludicrous 
errors of his contemporaries, and the language of Scripture, which, 
in their mouths, was sometimes degraded by misapplication, gave, 
in Macbriar’s exhortation, a rich and solemn effect, like that which 
IS produced by the beams of the sun streaming through the storied 
representation of saints and martyrs on the Gothic window of some 
ancient cathedral. 

He painted the desolation of the Church, during the late period of 
her distresses, m the most affecting colours. He described her, like 
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Hagar watching the waning life of her infant amid the fountain- 
less desert, like Judah, under her palm-tree, mourning for the 
devastation of her temple, like Rachel, weeping for her children 
and refusing comfort. But he chiefly rose into rough sublimity 
when addressing the men yet reeking from battle. He called on 
them to remember the great things which God had done for them, 
and to persevere in the career which their victory had opened. 

“ Your garments are dyed, but not with the juice of the wine- 
press, your swords aie filled with blood,” he exclaimed, “ but not 
with the blood of goats or lambs, the dust of the desert on which 
ye stand is made fat with gore, but not with the blood of bullocks, 
— for the Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, and a great slaughter in 
the land of Idumea. These were not the firstlings of the flock, the 
small cattle of burnt-offerings, whose bodies lie like dung on the 
ploughed field of the husbandman, this is not the savour of myrrh, 
of frankincense, or of sweet herbs, that is steaming in your nostrils , 
but these bloody trunks are the carcasses of those who held the 
bow and the lance, who were cruel and would show no mercy, 
whose voice roared like the sea, who rode upon horses, every man 
in array as if to battle, — they are the carcasses even of the mighty 
men of war that came against Jacob m the day of his deliverance, 
and the smoke is that of the devouring fires that have consumed 
them And those wild hills that surround you are not a sanctuary 
planked with cedar and plated with silver, nor are ye ministering 
priests at the altar, with censers and with torches, but ye hold in 
your hands the sword and the bow and the weapons of death And 
yet verily, 1 say unto you, that not when the ancient Temple was 
in Its first glory was there offered sacrifice more acceptable than 
that which you have this day presented, giving to the slaughter the 
tyrant and the oppressor, with the rocks for your altars, and 
the sky for your vaulted sanctuary, and your own good swords 
for the instruments of sacrifice Leave not, therefore, the plough in 
the furrow, turn not back from the path in which you have 
entered, like the famous worthies of old, whom God raised up for 
the glorifying of his name and the deliverance of his afflicted 
people, halt not in the race you are running, — lest the latter end 
should be worse than the beginning. Wherefore, set up a standard 
in the land; blow a tiumpet upon the mountains; let not the 
shepherd tarry by his sheepfold, or the seedsman continue in the 
ploughed field; but make the watch strong, sharpen the arrows, 
burnish the shields, name ye the captains of thousands, and captains 
of hundreds, of fifties, and of tens, call the footmen like the rushing 
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of winds, and cause the horsemen to come up like the sound of 
many waters; for the passages of the destroyers are stopped, their 
rods are burned, and the face of their men of battle hath been 
turned to flight. Heaven has been with you, and has broken the 
bow of the mighty; then let every man’s heart be as the heart of 
the valiant Maccabeus, every man’s hand as the hand of the mighty 
Samson, every man’s swora as that of Gideon, which turned not 
back from the slaughter, for the banner of Reformation is spread 
abroad on the mountains in its first loveliness, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. 

“ Well IS he this day that shall barter his house for a helmet, 
and sell his garment for a sword, and cast in his lot with the children 
of the Covenant, even to the fulfilling of the promise, and woe, 
woe unto him who, for carnal ends and self-seeking, shall with- 
hold himself from the great work, for the curse shall abide with 
him, even the bitter curse of Meroz, because he came not to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty. Up, then, and be doing; the 
blood of martyrs, reeking upon scaffolds, is crying for vengeance; 
the bones of saints, which he whitening in the highways, are plead- 
ing for retribution, the groans of innocent captives from desolate 
isles of the sea, and from the dungeons of the tyrants’ high places, 
cry for deliverance, the prayers of persecuted Christians, sheltenng 
themselves in dens and deserts from the sword of their persecutors, 
famished with hunger, starving with cold, lacking fire, food, 
shelter, and clothing, because they serve God rather than man, — 
all are with you, pleading, watching, knocking, storming the gates 
of heaven in your behalf Heaven itself shall fight for you, as the 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera. Then whoso will 
deserve immortal fame in this world, and eternal happiness in that 
which IS to come, let them enter into God’s service, and take arles 
at the hand of his servant, — a blessing, namely, upon him and his 
household, and his children, to the ninth generation, even the 
blessing of the promise, for ever and ever ' Amen.” 

The eloquence of the preacher was rewarded by the deep hum 
of stern approbation which resounded through the armed assemblage 
at the conclusion of an exhortation so well suited to that which 
they had done, and that which remained for them to do. The 
wounded forgot their pain, the faint and hungry their fatigues 
and privations, as they listened to doctrines which elevated them 
alike above the wants and calamities of the world, and identified 
their cause with that of the Deity. Many crowded around the 
preacher, as he descended from the eminence on which he stood. 
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and, clasping him with hands on which the gore was not yet 
hardened, pledged their sacred vow that they would play the part 
of Heaven’s true soldiers. Exhausted by his own enthusiasm, and 
by the animated fervour which he had exerted in his discourse, the 
preacher could only reply, in broken accents : “ God bless you, my 
brethren, — it is his cause. Stand strongly up and play the men, 
the worst that can befall us is but a brief and bloody passage to 
heaven.” 

Balfour, and the other leaders, had not lost the time which was 
employed in these spiritual exercises Watch-fires were lighted, 
sentinels were posted, and arrangements were made to refresh the 
army with such provisions as had been hastily collected from the 
nearest farm-houses and villages. The present necessity thus pro- 
vided for, they turned their thoughts to the future They had 
despatched parties to spread the news of their victory, and to 
obtain, either by force or favour, supplies of what they stood most 
in need of. In this they had succeeded beyond their hopes, having 
at one village seized a small magazine of provisions, forage, and 
ammunition which had been provided for the royal forces. This 
success not only gave them relief at the time, but such hopes for 
the future that whereas formerly some of their number had begun 
to slacken in their zeal, they now unanimously resolved to abide 
together in arms, and commit themselves and their cause to the 
event of war 

And whatever may be thought of the extravagance or narrow- 
minded bigotry of many of their tenets, it is impossible to deny the 
praise of devoted courage to a few hundred peasants, who, without 
leaders, without money, without magazines, without any fixed 
plan of action, and almosfwithout arms, borne out only by their 
innate zeal, and a detestation of the oppression of their rulers, 
ventured to declare open war against an established government, 
supported by a regular army and the whole force of three kingdoms 
— Old Mortality 
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The Fair Maid of Perth 

“ Nay, God-a-mercy, wench, it were hard to deny thee time 
to busk thy body-clothes, since the request is the only words like 
a woman that thou hast uttered for these ten days. — Truly, son 
Harry, I would my daughter would put ofF being entirely a saint, 
till the time comes for her being canonised for St. Catharine the 
Second.” 

“Nay, jest not, father, for I will swear she has at least one 
sincere adorer already, who hath devoted himself to her pleasure, 
so far as sinful man may — Fare thee well, then, for the moment, 
fair maiden,” he concluded, raising his voice, “ and Heaven send 
thee dreams as peaceful as thy waking thoughts I go to watch 
thy slumbers, and woe with him that shall intrude on them! ” 

“ Nay, good and brave Henry, whose warm heart is at such 
variance with thy reckless hand, thrust thyself into no further 
quarrels to-night, but take the kindest thanks, and with these try 
to assume the peaceful thoughts which you assign to me. To- 
morrow we will meet, that I may assure you of my gratitude. — 
Farewell' ” 

“ And farewell, lady and light of my heart ' ” said the armourer, 
and, descending the stair which led to Catharine’s apartment, was 
about to sally forth into the street, when the Glover caught him 
by the arm 

“ I shall like the ruffle of to-night,” said he, “ better than I 
ever thought to do the clashing of steel, if it brings my daughter 
to her senses, Harry, and teaches her what thou art worth. By 
St. Macgrider ' * I even love these roystcrers, and am sorry for 
that poor lover who will never wear left-handed chevron again. 
Ay ' he has lost that which he will miss all the days of his life, 
especially when he goes to pull on his gloves — ^ay, he will pay but 
half a fee to my craft in future — Nay, not a step from this house 
to-night,” he continued “ Thou dost not leave us, I promise thee, 
my son ” 

“ I do not mean it. But I will, with your permission, watch 
in the street The attack may be renewed.” 

“ And if It be,” said Simon, “ thou wilt have better access to 
drive them back, having the vantage of the house. It is the way of 
fighting which suits us burghers best — that of resisting from behind 
stone walls. Our duty of watch and ward teaches us that trick; 
besides, enough are awake and astir to insure us peace and quiet 
till morning. So come in this way.” 

* A place called vulgarly Ecclesmagirdte (Ecclesia Macgirdi), not far from Perth, 
6tiU preserves the memory of this old GaeUc saint from utter Le^e. 
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So saying, he drew Henry, nothing loth, into the same apart- 
ment where they had supped, and where the old woman, who was 
on foot, disturbed as others had been by the nocturnal affray, soon 
roused up the lire. 

“ And now, my doughty son,” said the Glover, “ what liquor 
wilt thou pledge thy father in ? ” 

Henry Smith had suffered himself to sink mechanically upon a 
seat of old black oak, and now gazed on the lire, that flashed back 
a ruddy light over his manly features. He muttered to himself 
half audibly — “ Good Henry — brave Henry — Ah ! had she but 
said, dear Henry > ” 

“ What liquors be these ^ ” said the old Glover, laughing “ My 
cellar holds none such , but if sack, or rhenish, or wine of Gascony 
can serve, why, say the word and the flagon foams — that is all.” 

“ The kindest thanks,” said the armourer, still musing, “ that’s 
more than she ever said to me before — the kindest thanks — what 
may not that stretch to ^ ” 

“ It shall stretch like kid’s leather, man,” said the Glover, “ if 
thou wilt but be ruled, and say what thou wilt take for thy morning’s 
draught ” 

“ Whatever thou wilt, father,” answered the armourer care- 
lessly, and relapsed into the analysis of Catharine’s speech to him. 
“ She spoke of my warm heart, but she also spoke of my reckless 
hand. What earthly thing can I do to get rid of this fighting 
fancy J Certainly I were best strike my right hand off, and nail it 
to the door of a church, that it may never do me discredit more ” 

“ Y ou have chopped off hands enough for one night,” said his 
friend, setting a flagon of wine on the table “ Why does thou vex 
thyself, man ? She would love thee twice as well did she not see 
how thou doatest upon her. But it becomes serious now. I am 
not to have the risk of my booth being broken, and my house 
plundered, by the hell-raking followers of the nobles, because she 
is called the Fair Maid of Perth, and please ye. No, she shall 
know I am her father, and will have that obedience to which law 
and gospel give me right. I will have her thy wife, Henry, my 
heart of gold — thy wife, my man of mettle, and that before many 
weeks are over Come, come, here is to thy merry bridal, jolly 
Smith.” 

The father quaffed a large cup, and filled it to his adopted son, 
who raised it slowly to his head, then, ere it had reached his lips, 
replaced it suddenly on the table and shook his head. 

“ Nay, if thou wilt not pledge me to such a health, I know no 
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one who will,” said Simon. “ What canst thou mean, thou foolish 
lad ? Here has a chance happened, which in a manner places her 
in tlw power, since from one end of the city to the other all would 
cry he on her if she should say thee nay. Here am I her father, 
not only consenting to the cutting out of the match, but willuig 
to see you two as closely united together as ever needle stitched 
buckskin. And with all this on thy side, fortune, father, and all, 
thou lookest like a distracted lover in a ballad, more like to pitch 
thyself into the Tay than to woo a lass that may be had for the 
asking, if you can but choose the lucky minute.” 

“Ay, out that lucky minute, father! I question much if 
Catharine ever has such a moment to glance on earth and its in- 
habitants as might lead her to listen to a coarse ignorant borrel 
man like me I cannot tell how it is, father: elsewhere I can hold 
up my head like another man, but with your saintly daughter I 
lose heart and courage, and I cannot help thinking that it would 
be wellnigh robbing a holy shrine if I could succeed in surprising 
her affections Her thoughts are too much fitted for heaven to be 
wasted on such a one as I am ” 

“ E’en as you like, Henry,” answered the Glover. “ My 
daughter is not courting you any more than I am — a fair offer is 
no cause of feud, only, if you think that I will g’ve in to her foolish 
notions of a convent, take it with you that I will never listen to 
them. I love and honour the Church,” he said, crossing himself 
“ I pay her rights duly and cheerfully; tithes and alms, wine and 
wax, I pay them as justly, I say, as any man in Perth of my means 
doth, but I cannot afford the Church my only and single ewe- 
lamb that I have in the world Her mother was dear to me on 
earth, and is now an angel in heaven. Catharine is all I have to 
remind me of her I have lost, and if she goes to the cloister, it shall 
be when these old eyes are closed for ever, and not sooner. — But 
as for you, friend Gow, I pray you will act according to your own 
best liking. I want to force no wife on you, I promise you.” 

“ Nay, now, you beat the iron twice over,” said Henry. “ It is 
thus we always end, father, by your being testy with me for not 
doing that thing in the world which would make me happiest, 
were I to have it in my power. Why, father, I would the keenest 
dirk I ever forged were sticking in my heart at this moment, if 
there is one single particle in it that is not more your daughter’s 
property than my own. But what can I do ? I cannot think less 
of her, or more of myself, than we both deserve, and what seems 
to you so easy and certain is to me as difficult as it would be to work 
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a steel hauberk out of hards of flax. — But here is to you, fether,” 
he added, in a more cheerful tone; “and here is to my lair saint 
and Valentine, as I hope your Catharine will be mine for the 
season. And let me not keep your old head longer from the pillow, 
but make interest with your feather-bed till daybreak; and then 
you must be my guide to your daughter’s chamber-door, and my 
apology for entering it, to bid her good-morrow, for the brightest 
that the sun will awaken in the city or for miles round it ' ” 

“ No bad advice, my son,” said the honest Glover “ But you, 
what will you do ? Will you lie down beside me, or take a part of 
Conachar’s bed ? ” 

“ Neither,” answered Harry Gow, “ I should but prevent your 
rest, and for me this easy-chair is worth a down bed, and I will 
sleep like a sentinel, with my graith about me ” 

As he spoke, he laid his hand on his sword 

“ Nay, Heaven send us no more need of weapons — Good- 
night, or rather good-morrow, till daypeep — and the first who 
wakes calls up the other.” 

Thus parted the two burghers The Glover retired to his bed, 
and. It is to be supposed, to rest. The lover was not so fortunate. 
His bodily frame easily bore the fatigue which he had encountered 
in the course of the night, but his mind was of a different and more 
delicate mould. In one point of view he was but the stout burgher 
of his period, proud alike of his art in making weapons and wield- 
ing them when made, his professional jealousy, personal strength, 
and skill in the use of arms brought him into many quarrels, which 
had made him generally feared, and in some instances disliked. 
But with these qualities were united the simple good-nature of a 
child, and at the same time an imaginative and enthusiastic temper, 
which seemed little to correspond with his labours at the forge, or 
his combats in the field Perhaps a little of the harebrained and 
ardent feeling which he had picked out of old ballads, or from the 
metrical romances which were his sole source of information or 
knowledge, may have been the means of pricking him on to some 
of his achievements, which had often a rude strain of chivalry in 
them; at least, it was certain that his love to the fair Catharine 
had in it a delicacy such as might have become the squire of low 
degree, who was honoured, if song speaks truth, with the smiles 
of the King of Hungary’s daughter. His sentiments towards her 
were certainly as exalted as if they had been fixed upon an actual 
angel, which made old Simon, and others who watched his con- 
duct, think that his passion was too high and devotional to be 
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successful with maiden of mortal mould. They were mistaken, 
however. Catharine, coy and reserved as she was, had a heart 
which could feel and understand the nature and depth of the 
armourer’s passion, and whether she was able to repay it or not, 
she had as much secret pride in the attachment of the redoubted 
Henry Gow as a lady of romance may be supposed to have in the 
company of a tame lion, who follows to provide for and defend 
her. It was with sentiments of the most sincere gratitude that she 
recollected, as she awoke at dawn, the services of Henry during 
the course of the eventful night, and the first thought which she 
dwelt upon was the means of m^ing him understand her feelings. 

Arising hastily from bed, and half blushing at her own purpose, 
“ I have been cold to him, and perhaps unjust, I will not be un- 
grateful,” she said to herself, “ though I cannot yield to his suit ; 
I will not wait till my father compels me to receive him as my 
Valentine for the year, I will seek him out, and choose him myself 
I have thought other girls bold, when they did something like this, 
but I shall thus best please my father, and but discharge the rites 
due to good St Valentine by showing my gratitude to this brave 
man ” 

Hastily slipping on her dress, which, nevertheless, was left a 
good deal more disordered than usual, she tripped downstairs and 
opened the door of the chamber, in which, as she had guessed, 
her lover had passed the hours after the fray Catharine paused 
at the door, and became half afraid of executing her purpose, 
which not only permitted but enjoined the Valentines of the year 
to begin their connection with a kiss of affection. It was looked 
upon as a peculiarly propitious omen, if the one party could find 
the other asleep, and awaken him or her by performance of this 
interesting ceremony 

Never was a fairer opportunity offered for commencing this 
mystic tie than that which now piesented itself to Catharine. After 
many and various thoughts, sleep had at length overcome the stout 
armourer in the chair in which he had deposited himself. His 
features, in repose, had a more firm and manly cast than Catharine 
had thought, who, having generally seen them fluctuating between 
shamefacedness and apprehension of her displeasure, had been used 
to connect with them some idea of imbecility. 

“ He looks very stern,” she said, “ if he should be angry — and 
then when he awakes — ^we are alone — if I should call Dorothy — 
if I should wake my father — ^but no • it is a thing of custom, and 
done in all maidenly and sisterly love and honour I will not 
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suppose that Henry can misconstrue it, and I will not let a childish 
ba^fulness put my gratitude to sleep.” 

So saying, she tripped along the floor of the apartment with a 
light though hesitating step, and a cheek crimsoned at her own 
purpose, and, gliding to the chair of the sleeper, dropped a kiss 
\ upon his lips as light as if a rose-leaf had fallen on them. The 
I slumbers must have been slight which such a touch could dispel, 
and the dreams of the sleeper must needs have been connected with 
the cause of the interruption, since Henry, instantly starting up, 
caught the maiden in his arms, and attempted to return in ecstasy 
the salute which had broken his repose. But Catharine struggled 
in his embrace, and as her efforts implied alarmed modesty, rather 
than maidenly coyness, her bashful lover suffered her to escape a 
grasp from whidi twenty times her strength could not have 
extricated her. 

“ Nay, be not angry, good Henry,” said Catharine, in the 
kindest tone, to her surprised lover. “ I have paid my vows to 
St. Valentine, to show how I value the mate which he has sent 
me for the year. Let but my father be present, and I will not dare 
to refuse thee the revenge you may claim for a broken sleep.” 

“ Let not that be a hindrance,” said the old Glover, rushing in 
ecstasy into the room — “ to her. Smith — to her — strike while 
the iron is hot, and teach her what it is not to let sleeping dogs lie 
still ” 

Thus encouraged, Henry, though perhaps with less alarming 
vivacity, again seized the blushing maiden in his arms, who sub- 
mitted with a tolerable grace to receive repayment of her salute, 
a dozen times repeated, and with an energy very different from 
that which had provoked such severe retaliation. At length she 
again extricated herself from her lover’s arms, and, as if frightened 
and repenting what she had done, threw herself into a seat, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

“ Cheer up, thou silly girl,” said her father, “ and be not ashamed 
that thou hast made the two happiest men in Perth, since thy old 
father is one of them. Never was kiss so well bestowed, and meet 
It IS that It should be suitably returned. Look up, my darling' 
look up, and let me see thee give but one smile. By my honest 
word, the sun that now rises over our fair city shows no sight that 
can give me greater pleasure — ^What,” he continued, in a jocose 
tone, “ thou thoughtst thou hadst Jamie Keddie’s * ring, and 

* There it a tradition that one Keddie, a taiior, found in ancient days a ring, potsettmg 
the properties of that of Gyget, in a cavern of the romantic hill of Kinnoul, near Perth. 
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couldst walk invisible f but not so, my fairy of the dawilin^ 
as I was about to rise, I heard thy chamber door open, aj^ 
thee downstairs — not to protect thee against this sleqfJ^heideid 
Henry, but to see with my own delighted eyes my beloved girl do 
that which her fethcr most wished — Come, put down these foolish 
hands, and though thou blushest a little, it will only the better 
grace St. Valentine’s morn, when blushes best become a maiden’s 
cheek.” 

As Simon Glover spoke, he pulled away, with gentle violence, 
the hands which hid his daughter’s face. She blushed deeply indeed, 
but there was more than maiden’s shame in her face, and her eyes 
were fast filling with tears 

“ What * weeping, love ? ” continued her father. “ Nay, nay, 
this IS more than need — Henry, help me to comfort this little 
fool ” 

Catharine made an effort to collect herself and to smile, but the 
smile was of a melancholy and serious cast 

“ I only meant to say, father,” said the Fair Maid of Perth, 
with continued exertion, “ that m choosing Henry Gow for my 
Valentine, and rendering to him the rights and greeting of the 
morning, according to wonted custom, I meant but to show my 
gratitude to him for his manly and faithful service, and my obedi- 
ence to you. — But do not lead him to think — and, oh, dearest 
father, do not yourself entertain an idea, that I meant more than 
what the promise to be his faithful and affectionate Valentine 
through the year requires of me ” 

“ Ay — ay — ay — ay — we understand it all,” said Simon, in the 
soothing tone which nurses apply to children — “ We understand 
what the meaning is, enough for once, enough for once Thou 
shalt not be frightened or hurried — Loving, true, and faithful 
Valentines are ye, and the rest as Heaven and opportunity shall 
permit. Come, prithee, have done — wring not thy tiny hands, 
nor fear further persecution now Thou hast done bravely, excel- 
lently — And now, away to Dorothy, and call up the old sluggard; 
we must have a substantial breakfast, after a night of confusion 
and a morning of joy, and thy hand will be needed to prepare for 
us some of these delicate cakes, which no one can make but thyself; 
and well hast thou a right to the secret, seeing who taught it thee. 
— Ah I health to the soul of thy dearest mother,” he added, with a 
sigh ; “ how blithe would she have been to see this happy St. 
Valentine’s morning! ” 

Catharine took the opportunity of escape which was thus given 
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I, her, and glided from the room. To Henry it seemed as if the sun 
i had disappeared from the heaven at midday, and left the world m 
I sudden obscurity. Even the high-swelled hopes with which the 
I late incident had filled him began to quail as he reflected upon her 
altered demeanour — the tears in her eyes — the obvious fear which 
occupied her features — and the pains she had taken to show, as 
plainly as delicacy would permit, that the advances which she had 
made to him were limited to the character with which the rites of 
the day had invested him. Her father looked on his fallen counten- 
ance with something like surprise and displeasure. 

“ In the name of good St John, what has befallen you, that 
makes you look as grave as an owl, when a lad of your spirit, 
having really such a fancy for this poor girl as you pretend, ought 
to be as lively as a lark i* ” 

“ Alas, father ' ” replied the crestfallen lover, “ there is that 
written on her brow which says she loves me well enough to be 
my Valentine, especially since you wish it — but not well enough 
to be my wife.” 

‘‘ Now, a plague on thee for a cold, down-hearted goose-cap,” 
answered the father. “ I can read a woman’s brow as well, and 
better than thou, and I can see no such matter on hers What 
the foul fiend, man ' there thou wast lying like a lord in thy elbow- 
chair, as sound asleep as a judge, when, hadst thou been a lover of 
any spirit, thou wouldst have been watching the east for the first 
ray of the sun But there thou layest, snoring, I warrant, thinking 
naught about her, or anything else; and the poor girl rises at peep 
of day, lest any one else should pick up her most precious and 
vigilant Valentine, and wakes thee with a grace which — so help 
me St. Macgnder' — would have put life in an anvil, and thou 
awakest to hone, and pine, and moan, as if she had drawn a hot 
iron across thy lips ' .1 would to St. John she had sent old Dorothy 
on the errand, and bound thee for thy Valentine service to that 
bundle of dry bones, with never a tooth in her head. She were 
fittest Valentine in Perth for so craven a wooer.” 

“ As to craven, father,” answered the Smith, “ there are twenty 
good cocks, whose combs I have plucked, can tell thee if I am 
craven or no. And Heaven knows tliat I would give my good 
land, held by burgess’ tenure, with smithy, bellows, tongs, anvil, 
and all, providing it would make your view of the matter the true 
one. But it is not of her coyness or her blushes that I speak, it 
IS of the paleness which so soon followed the red, and chased it 
from her cheeks, and it is of the tears which succeeded It was 
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like the April shower stealing upon and obscuring the fairest 
dawning that ever beamed over the Tay.” 

“ Tutti, taitti,” replied the Glover, “ neither Rome nor Perth 
were built in a day. Thou hast fished salmon a thousand times, and 
mightst have taken a lesson. When the fish has taken the fly, to 
pull a hard strain on the line would snap the tackle to pieces, were 
It made of wire. Ease your hand, man, and let him rise; take 
leisure, and in half an hour thou layest him on the bank — ^There 
IS a beginning, as fair as you could wish, unless you expect the poor 
wench to come to thy bedside, as she did to thy chair, and that is 
not the fashion of modest maidens But observe me : after we have 
had our breakfast, I will take care thou hast an opportunity to 
speak thy mind, only beware thou be neither too backward, nor 
press her too hard Give her line enough, but do not slack too 
fast, and my life for yours upon the issue.” — The Fair Maid of 
Perth 

49 A Love-scene in a Convent 

[Quentin Durward has brought the Countess of Croye and the 
Lady Hamshne safely through their perils {see Selection 34) ; and 
now manages to obtain an interview with the Countess Isabelle of 
Croye in the interests of his master Louis XI Period, Locality^ 

France ] 

. “ Stay, my lord,” said Quentin, and led Lord Crawford a 

little apart from his uncle “ I must not forget to mention, that 
tliere is a person besides in the world, who, having learned from me 
these circumstances, which it is essential to King Louis’s safety 
should at present remain concealed, may not think that the same 
obligation of secrecy, which attaches to me as the King’s soldier, 
and as having been relieved by his bounty, is at all binding on her.” 

“ On her ! ” replied Crawford, ” nay, if there be a woman in 
the secret, the Lord ha’ mercy, for we are all on the rocks again ! ” 

” Do not suppose so, my lord,” replied Durward, “ but use your 
interest with the Count of Crevecoeur to permit me an interview 
with the Countess Isabelle of Croye, who is the party possessed of 
my secret, and I doubt not that I can persuade her to be as silent as 
I shall unquestionably myself remain, concerning whatever may 
incense the Duke against King Louis.” 

The old soldier mused for a long time — looked up to the ceiling, 
then down again upon the floor — ^then shook his head, — ^and at 
length said, “ There is something in all this, which, by my honour, 

I do not understand. The Countess Isabelle of Croye! — an 
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interview with a lady of her birth, blood, and possessions! — and 
thou, a raw Scottish lad, so certain of carrying thy point with her ? 
Thou art cither strangely confident, my young friend, or else you 
have used your time well upon the journey. But, by the Cross of 
Saint Andrew ! I will move Crivecocur in thy behalf, and, as he 
truly fears that Duke Charles may be provoked against the King to 
the extremity of felling foul, I think it likely he may grant thy 
request, though, by my honour, it is a comical one > ” 

So saying, and shrugging up his shoulders, the old Lord left the 
apartment, followed by Ludovic Lesly, who, forming his looks on 
those of his principal, endeavoured, though knowing nothing of the 
cause of his wonder, to look as mysterious and important as Craw- 
ford himself. 

In a few minutes Crawford returned, but without his attendant 
Le Balafrd. The old man seemed in singular humour, laughing and 
chuckling to himself in a manner which strangely distorted his stern 
and rigid features, and at the same time shaking his head, as at some- 
thing which he could not help condemning, while he found it 
irresistibly ludicrous “ My certes, countryman,” said he, “ but you 
are not bkte — you will never lose fair lady for faint heart ' Creve- 
cocur swallowed your proposal as he would have done a cup of 
vinegar, and swore to me roundly, by all the saints in Burgundy, 
that were less than the honour of princes and the peace of kingdoms 
at stake, you should never see even so much as the print of the 
Countess Isabelle’s foot on the clay. Were it not that he had a 
dame, and a fen one, I would have thought that he meant to break 
a lance for the prize himself Perhaps he thinks of his nephew, the 
Count Stephen A Countess ’ — would no less serve you to be mint- 
ing at ? — But come along — your interview with her must be brief — 
But I fantw you know how to make the most of little time — ho ' 
ho 1 ho ' — By my faith, I can hardly chide thee for the presumption, 
I have such a good will to laugh at it 1 ” 

With a brow like scarlet, at once offended and disconcerted by the 
blunt inferences of the old soldier, and vexed at beholding in what 
an absurd light his passion was viewed by every person of experience, 
Durward followed Lord Crawford in silence to the Ursuline con- 
vent, in which the Countess was lodged, and in the parlour of which 
he found the Count de Crevecceur 

“ So, young gallant,” said the latter, sternly, “ you must see the 
feir companion of your romantic expedition once more, it seems ? ” 
“ Yes, my Lord Count,” answered Quentin, firmly, “ and what 
is more, I must see her alone.” 
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“ That shall never be,” said the Count de Crevecoeur. — “ Lord 
Crawford, I make you judge. This young lady, the daughter of my 
old friend and companion m arms, the ripest heiress in Burgundy, 
has confessed a sort of a — what was I going to say ? — in short, she 
is a fool, and your man-at-arms here a presumptuous coxcomb^ — in 
a word, they shall not meet alone.” 

” Then will I not speak a single word to the Countess in your 
presence,” said Quentin, much delighted “ Y ou have tola me 
much that I did not dare, presumptuous as I may be, even to hope.” 

“ Ay, truly said, my friend,” said Crawford. “ You have been 
imprudent in your communications, and, since you refer to me, and 
there is a good stout grating across the parlour, I would advise you 
to trust to It, and let them do the worst with their tongues. Wnat, 
man I the life of a King, and many thousands besides, is not to be 
weighed with the chance of two young things whilly-whawing in 
ilk other’s ears for a minute ? ” 

So saying, he dragged off Crevecoeur, who followed very 
reluctantly, and cast many angry glances at the young Archer as he 
left the room. 

In a moment after, the Countess Isabelle entered on the other 
side of the grate, and no sooner saw Quentin alone in the parlour, 
than she stopped short, and cast her eyes on the ground for the 
space of half a minute. “ Y et why should I be ungrateful,” she 
said, “ because others are unjustly suspicious ? — My friend — my 
preserver, I may almost say, so much have I been beset by treachery 
— my only faithful and constant friend! ” 

As she spoke thus, she extended her hand to him through the 
grate, nay, suffered him to retain it, until he had covered it with 
kisses, not unmingled with tears. She only said, “ Durward, 
were we ever to meet again, I would not permit this folly.” 

If It be considered that Quentin had guarded her through so 
many perils — that he had been, in truth, her only faithful and 
zealous protector, perhaps my fair readers, even if countesses and 
heiresses should be of the number, will pardon the derogation. 

But the Countess extricated her hand at length, and stepping a 
pace back from the grate, asked Durward, in a very embarrassed 
tone, what boon he had to ask of her ? — “ For that you have a 
request to make, I have learned from the old Scottish Lord, who 
came here but now with my cousin of Crevecoeur. Let it be but 
reasonable,” she said, “ but such as poor Isabelle can gjrfUit with 
duty and honour umnfringed, and you cannot taic^y^ildnidcr 
powers too highly. But, O ! do not speak hastily, — dj/^t say,” sli6 
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added, looking around with timidity, “ aught that might, if over- 
heard, do prejudice to us both • ” 

“ Fear not, noble lady,” said Quentin, sorrowfully; “ it is not 
here that I can forget the distance which fate has placed between us, 
or expose you to the censure of your proud kindred, as the object 
of the most devoted love to one, poorer and less powerful — not 
perhaps less noble than themselves. Let that pass like a dream of the 
night to all but one bosom, where, dream as it is, it will fill up the 
room of all existing realities ” 

“Hush! hush'” said Isabelle; “for your own sake, — for 
mine, — be silent on such a theme Tell me rather what it is you 
have to ask of me.” 

“Forgiveness to one,” replied Quentin, “who, for his own 
selfish views, hath conducted himself as your enemy ” 

“ I trust I forgive all my enemies,” answered Isabelle; “but oh 
Durward! through what scenes have your courage and presence of 
mind protected me' — Yonder bloody hall — the good Bishop — I 
knew not till yesterday half the horrors I had unconsciously 
witnessed ' ” 

“ Do not think on them,” said Quentin, who saw the transient 
colour which had come to her cheek during their conference, fast 
fading into the most deadly paleness — “ Do not look back, but look 
steadily forward, as they needs must who walk in a perilous road. 
Hearken to me. King Louis deserves nothing better at your hand, 
of all others, than to be proclaimed the wily and insidious politician, 
which he really is. But to tax him as the encourager of your flight — 
still more as the author of a plan to throw you into the hands of 
De la Marck — will at this moment produce perhaps the King’s 
death or dethronement, and, at all events, the most bloody war 
between France and Burgundy which the two countries have ever 
been engaged in.” 

“ These evils shall not arrive for my sake, if they can be pre- 
vented,” said the Countess Isabelle; “and indeed your slightest 
request were enough to make me forego my revenge, were that at 
any time a passion which I deeply cherish Is it possible I would 
rather remember King Louis’s injuries, than your invaluable 
services ? — Y et how is this to be ? — When I am called before my 
Sovereign, the Duke of Burgundy, I must either stand silent, or 
speak the truth. The former would be contumacy, and to a false 
tale you will not desire me to train my tongue.” 

“ Surely not,” said Durward; “ but let your evidence concerning 
Louis be confined to what you yourself positively know to be truth , 
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and when you mention what others have reported, no matter how 
credibly, let it be as reports only, and beware of pigging your own 
personal evidence to that, which, thougl^ou may fully believe, you 
cannot personally know to be true. The assembled Council of 
Burgundy cannot refuse to a Monarch the justice, which in my 
country is rendered to the meanest person under accusation. They 
must esteem him innocent, until direct and sufficient proof shall 
demonstrate his guilt. Now, what does not consist with your own 
certain knowledge, should be proved by other evidence than your 
report from hearsay.” 

“ I think I understand you,” said the Countess Isabelle 

“ I will make my meaning plainer,” said Quentin, and was 
illustrating it accordingly by more than one instance, when the 
convent-bell tolled. 

“ That,” said the Countess, “ is a signal that we must part — part 
for ever' — But do not forget me, Durward, I will never forget 
you — your faithful services ” 

She could not speak more, but again extended her hand, which 
was again pressed to his lips , and I know not how it was, that, in 
endeavouring to withdraw her hand, the Countess came so close to 
the grating, that Quentin was encouraged to press the adieu on her 
lips. The young lady did not chide him — perhaps there was no 
time, for Crevecoeur and Crawford, who had been from some loop- 
hole eye-witnesses, if not ear-witnesses also, of what was passing, 
rushed into the apartment, the first in a towering passion, the latter 
laughing, and holding the Count back. 

“To your chamber, young mistress — to your chamber!” 
exclaimed the Count to Isabelle, who, flinging down her veil, 
retired in all haste, — “ which should be exchanged for a cell, and 
bread and water. — And you, gentle sir, who are so malapert, the 
time will come when the interests of kings and kingdoms may not 
be connected with such as you are, and you shall then learn the 
penalty of your audacity in raising your beggarly eyes ” 

“ Hush ! hush ' — enough said — rein up — rein up,” said the old 
Lord , — “ and you, Quentin, I command you, be silent, and begone 
to your quarters — There is no such room for so much scorn 
neither. Sir Count of Crevecoeur, that I must say now he is out of 
hearing — Quentin Durward is as much a gentleman as the King, 
only, as the Spaniard says, not so rich. He is as noble as myself, 
and I am chief of my name. Tush, tush ! man, you must not speak 
to us of penalties.” 

“ My lord, my lord,” said Crevecoeur, impatiently, “ the inso- 
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lence of these foreign mercenaries is proverbial, and should receive 
rather rebuke than encouragement from you, who are their 
leader.” 

“ My Lord Count,” answered Crawford, “ I have ordered my 
command for these fifty years, without advice either from F rench- 
man or Burgundian; and I intend to do so, under your favour, so 
long as I shall continue to hold it ” 

“ Well, well, my lord,” said Crevecoeur, “ I meant you no 
disrespect; your nobleness, as well as your age, entitle you to be 
privileged in your impatience, and for these young people, I am 
satisfied to overlook the past, since I will take care that they never 
meet again.” 

“ Do not take that upon your salvation, Crfevecoeur,” said the 
old Lord, laughing , “ mountains, it is said, may meet, and why not 
mortal creatures that have legs, and life and love to put those legs 
in motion ? Y on kiss, Crevecceur, came tenderly off — methinks it 
was ominous ” — Quentin Durward 

[The old Lord’s prophecy proved true, as described in the con- 
cluding note to Selection 34 j 

50. The Puritan puts all the Blame on Shakespeare' 

[Cromvueirs Commissioners have taken possession of the Royal 
Lodge and Park of Woodstock (see Selections 21 and 44), when their 
Steward T omkins surprises Joceline foliffe, Forester of W oodstock, 
and the pretty Phoebe Mayflower, his sweetheart. Period 1652. 
Locality, Oxfordshire ] 

. . . Tomkins cast an eye of careless regard upon these subjects 
of female occupation, then stepped into the farther window, and 
began to turn the leaves of a folio, which lay open on the reading- 
desk, apparently with some interest. Joceline, who had determined 
to watch his motions without interfering with them, was 
standing at some distance in dejected silence, when a door behind 
the tapestry suddenly opened, and a pretty village maid tripped out 
with a napkin in her hand, as if she had been about some household 
duty 

“ How now. Sir Impudence ? ” she said to Joceline, in a smart 
tone. “ What do you here prowling about the apartments when the 
master is not at home ? ” 

But instead of the answer which perhaps she expected, Joceline 
Joliffe cast a mournful glance towards the soldier in the oriel 
window, as if to make what he said fully intelligible, and replied 
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with a dejected appearance and voice, “ Alack, mjr pretty Phoebe, 
there come those here that have more right or might than any of 
us, and will use little ceremony m coming when they will, and 
staying while they please.” 

He darted another glance at Tomkins, who still seemed busy 
with the book before him, then sidled close to the astonished girl, 
who had continued looking alternately at the keeper and at the 
Stranger, as if she had been unable to understand the words of 
the first, or to comprehend the meaning of the second being 
present, 

“ Go,” whispered JoIifFe, approaching his mouth so near her 
cheek that his breath waved the curls of her hair, “ go, my dearest 
Phoebe, trip it as fast as a fawn down to my lodge — I will soon be 
there, and ” 

“ Your lodge, indeed I ” said Pheebe. “ You are very bold, for 
a poor killbuck that never frightened anything before save a dun 
deer — Your lodge, indeed I — I am like to go there, I think.” 

“ Hush, hush * Phoebe — here is no time for jesting Down to 
my hut, I say, like a deer, foi the knight and Mrs Alice are both 
there, and I rear will not return hither again — All’s naught, girl — 
and our evil days are come at last with a vengeance — we are fairly 
at bay and fairly hunted down ” 

“ Can this be, Joceline ? ” said the poor girl, turning to the keeper 
with an expression of fright in her countenance, which she had 
hitherto averted in rural coquetry 

“ As sure, my dearest Phoebe, as ” 

The rest of the asseveration was lost in Phoebe’s ear, so closely 
did the keeper’s lips approach it , and if they approached so very near 
as to touch her cheek, grief, like impatience, hath its privileges, 
and poor Phoebe had enough of serious alarm to prevent her from 
demurring upon such a trifle 

But no trifle was the approach of Joceline’s lips to Phoebe’s 
pretty though sunburnt cheek, in the estimation of the Independent, 
who, a little before the object of Joceline’s vigilance, had been more 
lately in his turn the observer of the keeper’s demeanour, so soon 
as the interview betwixt Phoebe and him had become so interesting. 
And when he remarked the closeness of Joceline’s argument, he 
raised his voice to a pitch of harshness that would have rivalled that 
of an ungreased and rusty saw, and which at once made Joceline 
and Pho^e spring six feet apart, each in contrary directions, and, 
if Cupid was of the party, must have sent him out at the window 
like a wild-duck flying from a cuJverin. Instandy throwing himself 
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into the attitude of a preaclier and a reprover of vice, “ How now ! ” 
he exclaimed, “shameless and impudent as you are! — ^What — 
chambering and wantoning in our very presence ■ — How — would 
you play your pranks before the steward of the Commissioners of 
the High Court of Parliament, as ye would in a booth at the fulsome 
fair, or amidst the trappings and tracings of a profane dancing- 
school, where the scoundrel minstrels make their ungodly weapons 
to squeak, ‘ Kiss and be kind, the fiddler’s blind ? ’ — But here,” he 
said, dealing a perilous thump upon the volume — “ Here is the King 
and high priest of those vices and follies ' — Here is he, whom men of 
folly profanely call nature’s miracle' — Here is he, whom princes 
chose for their cabinet-keeper, and whom maids of honour take for 
their bedfellow 1 — Here is the prime teacher of fine words, foppery 
and folly — Here ' ” — (dealing another thump upon the volume — 
and oh ' revered of the Roxburghe, it was the first folio — beloved 
of the Bannatyne, it was Heminge and Condell — it was the editto 
pnnceps) — “ On thee,” he continued — “ on thee, William Shak- 
speare, I charge whate’er of such lawless idleness and immodest 
folly hath defiled the land since thy day ' ” 

“ By the mass, a heavy accusation,” said Joceline, the bold 
recklessness of whose temper could not be long overawed. “ Odds 
pittikins, is our master’s old favourite, Will of Stratford, to answer 
for every buss that has been snatched since James’s time ? — a 
perilous reckoning truly — but I wonder who is sponsible for what 
lads and lasses did before his day ? ” 

“ Scoff not,” said the soldier, “ lest I, being called thereto by 
the voice within me, do deal with thee as a scorner. Verily I say, 
that since the devil fell from heaven he never lacked agents on 
earth , yet nowhere hath he met with a wizard having such infinite 
power over men’s souls as this pestilent fellow Shakspeare. Seeks 
a wife a foul example for adultery, here she shall find it — Would a 
man know how to train his fellow to be a murderer, here shall he 
find tutoring — Would a lady marry a heathen negro, she shall have 
chronicled example for it — Would any one scorn at his Maker, he 
shall be furnished with a jest in this book — Would he defy his 
brother in the flesh, he shall be accommodated with a challenge — 
Would you be drunk, Shakspeare will cheer you with a cup — 
Would you plunge in sensual pleasures, he will soothe you to 
indulgence, as with the lascivious sounds of a lute. This, I say, this 
book is the wellhead and source of all those evils which have overrun 
the land like a torrent, making men scoffers, doubters, deniers, 
murderers, makebates, and lovers of the wine-pot, haunting unclean 
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places, and sitting long at the evening wine. Away with him, away 
with him, men of England ' to Tophet with his wicked book, and 
to the Valeof Hinnom with his accursed bones • Verily but that our 
march was hasty when we passed Stratford, in the year 1643, with 

Sir William Waller; but that our march was hasty ” 

“ Because Prince Rupert was after you with his Cavaliers,” 
muttered the incorrigible Joceline. 

“ I say,” continued the zealous trooper, raising his voice and 
extending his arm — “ but that our march was by command hasty, 
and that we turned not aside in our riding, closing our ranks each 
one upon the other as becomes men of war, I had torn on that day 
the bones of that preceptor of vice and debauchery from the grave, 
and given them to the next dunghill I would have made his 
memory a scoff and a hissing ' ” 

“ That IS the bitterest thing he has said yet,” observed the 
keeper “ Poor Will would have liked the hissing worse than all 
the rest ” 

‘‘ Will the gentleman say any more ^ ” inquired Phoebe in a 
whisper “ Lack-a-day, he talks brave words, if one knew but what 
they meant. But it is a mercy our good knight did not see him 
ruffle the book at that rate — Mercy on us, there would certainly 
have been bloodshed — But oh, the father ' — see how he is twisting 
his face about ' — Is he ill of the colic, think’ st thou, Joceline ? Or, 
may I offer him a glass of strong waters ? ” 

“Hark thee hither, wench said the keeper. “He is but 
loading his blunderbuss for another volley, and while he turns up 
his eyes, and twists about his face, and clenches his fist, and shuffles 
and tramples with his feet in that fashion, he is bound to take no 
notice of anything I would be sworn to cut his purse, if he had one, 
from his side, without his feeling it ” 

“ La ■ Joceline,” said Phoebe, “ and if he abides here in this 
turn of times, I dare say the gentleman will be easily served.” 

“ Care not thou about that,” said Joliffe, “ but tell me softly 
and hastily, what is in the pantry ? ” 

“ Small housekeeping enough,” said Phoebe, “ a cold capon and 
some comfits, and the great standing venison pasty, with plenty of 
spice — a manchet or two besides, and that is all ” 

“ Well, It will serve for a pinch — wrap thy cloak round thy 
comely body — get a basket and a brace of trenchers and towels, 
they are heinously impoverished down yonder — carry down the 
capon and the manchets — the pasty must abide with this same soldier 
and me, and the pie-crust will serve us for bread ” 
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“ Rarely,” said Phoebe; “ I made the paste myself — it is as 
thick as the walls of Fair Rosamond’s Tower.” 

“ Which two pairs of jaws would be long in gnawing through, 
work hard as they might,” said the keeper “ But what liquor is 
there ? ” 

“ Only a bottle of Alicant, and one of sack, with the stone jug 
of strong waters,” answered Phoebe. 

“ Put the wine-flasks into thy basket,” said Joceline, — “ the 
knight must not lack his evening draught — and down with thee to 
the hut like a lapwing There is enough for supper, and to-morrow 
IS a new day — Ha' by Heaven, I thought yonder man’s eye 
watched us — No — he only rolled it round him in a brown study — 
Deep enough doubtless, as they all are — But d — n him, he must 
be bottomless if I cannot sound him before the night’s out — Hie 
thee away, Phoebe ” 

But Phoebe was a rural coquette, and, aware that Joceline’s 
situation gave him no advantage of avenging the challenge in a 
fitting way, she whispered m his ear, “ Do you think our knight’s 
friend, Shakspeare, really found out all these naughty devices the 
gentleman spoke of? ” 

Off she darted while she spoke, while Joliffe menaced future 
vengeance with his finger, as he muttered, “ Go thy way, Phoebe 
Mayflower, the lightest-footed and lightest-hearted wench that 
ever tripped the sod in Woodstock Park ' — After her, Bevis, and 
bring her safe to our master at the hut ” — W ’>odstock. 

51 Diana Vernon’s “ Farewele — for Ever ” 

\The valuable papers ivhtch Diana Vernon, in this exquisite cameo 
love-scene, ts able to return to Frank Osbaldtstone, had been stolen from 
Frank's father by her other cousin Rashleigh, the villain The 
mysterious and elderly escort with Diana proves to be her father. Sir 
Frederick Vernon, a Jacobite who has long been obliged to live in 
concealment watched over by his devoted daughter Her “ Farewell — 
for ever ” (it may be added) lasted until — in spite of obstacles and 
other adventures — the two married. Period, 1715. Locality, 
Northumberland ] 

... A sharp frost-wind, which made itself heard and felt from 
time to time, removed the clouds of mist which might otherwise 
have slumbered till morning on the valley, and though it could not 
totally disperse the clouds of vapour, yet threw them m confused 
and changeful masses, now hovering round the heads of the 
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mountains, now filling, as with a dense and volununous stream of 
smoke, the various deep gullies where masses of the composite i^k, 
or breccia, tumbling in fragments from the cliffe, have rushed to 
the valley, leaving each behind its course a rent and torn ravine 
resembling a deserted watercourse. The moon, which was now 
high, and twinkled with all the vivacity of a frosty atmosphere, 
silvered the windings of the river and the peaks and precipices which 
, the mist left visible, while her beams seemed, as it were, absorbed 
by the fleecy whiteness of the mist, where it lay thick and con- 
densed, and gave to the more light and vapoury specks, which were 
elsewhere visible, a sort of filmy transparency resembling the lightest 
veil of silver gauze Despite the uncertainty of my situation, a 
view so romantic, joined to the active and inspiring influence of the 
frosty atmosphere, elevated my spirits while it braced my nerves. 
I felt an inclination to cast care away, and bid defiance to danger, 
and involuntarily whistled, by way of cadence to my steps, which 
my feeling of the cold led me to accelerate, and I felt the pulse of 
existence beat prouder and higher in proportion as I felt confidence 
in my own strength, courage, and resources. I was so much lost 
in these thoughts, and in the feelings which they excited, that two 
horsemen came up behind me without my hearing their approach, 
until one was on each side of me, when the left-hand rider, pulling 
up his horse, addressed me in the English tongue: “ So ho, friend, 
whither so late ^ ” 

“ To my supper and bed at Aberfoil,” I replied. 

“ Are the passes open ” he inquired, with the same command- 
ing tone of voice 

“ I do not know,” I replied; “ I shall learn when I get there. 
But,” I added, the fate of Morris recurring to my recollection, “ if 
you are an English stranger, I advise you to turn back till daylight; 
there has been some disturbance in this neighbourhood, and I 
should hesitate to say it is perfectly safe for strangers.” 

“ The soldiers had the worst, had they not ? ” was the reply 

“They had indeed; and an officer’s party were destroyed or 
made prisoners ” 

“ Are you sure of that ? ” replied the horseman. 

“ As sure as that I hear you speak,” I replied. “ I was an un- 
willing spectator of the skirmish.” 

“ Unwilling f ” continued the interrogator. “ Were you not 
engaged in it then ? ” 

“ Certainly no,” I replied ; “ I was detained by the king’s 
ofiicer.” 
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“ On what suspicion ? and who are you ? or what is your name ? ” 
he continued. 

“ I really do not know, sir,” said I, “ why I should answer so 
many questions to an unknown stranger. I have told you enough 
to convince you that you are going into a dangerous and distracted 
country. If you choose to proceed, it is your own affair , but as I 
ask you no questions respecting your name and business, you will 
oblige me by making no inquiries after mine ” 

“Mr Francis Osbaldistone,” said the other rider, in a voice the 
tones of which thrilled through every nerve of my body, “ should 
not whistle his favourite airs when he wishes to remain undis- 
covered.” 

And Diana Vernon — for she, wrapped in a horseman’s cloak, 
was the last speaker — whistled in playful mimicry the second part 
of the tune, which was on my lips when they came up. 

“ Good God ! ” I exclaimed, like one thunderstruck, “ can it be 
you. Miss Vernon, on such a spot, at such an hour, in such a lawless 
country, in such ” 

“ In such a masculine dress, you would s^ But what would 
vou have ? The philosophy of the excellent Corporal Nym is the 
best after all, — things must be as they may, ^auca verba." 

While she was thus speaking, I eagerly took advantage of an 
unusually bright gleam of moonshine to study the appearance of 
her companion, for it may be easily supposed that finding Miss 
Vernon in a place so solitary, engaged in a journey so dangerous, 
and under the protection of one gentleman only, were circumstances 
to excite every feeling of jealousy as well as surprise The rider did 
not speak with the deep melody of Rashleigh’s voice, — his tones 
were more high and commanding, he was taller, moreover, as he 
sate, on horseback, than that first-rate object of my hate and 
suspicion Neither did the stranger’s address resemble that of any 
of my other cousins , it had that indescribable tone and manner by 
which we recognise a man of sense and breeding, even in the first 
few sentences he speaks 

The object of my anxiety seemed desirous to get rid of my 
investigation 

“ Diana,” he said, in a tone of mingled kindness and authority, 
“ give your cousin his property, and let us not spend time here.” 

Miss Vernon had in the mean time taken out a small case, and 
leaning down from her horse towards me, she said, in a tone in 
which an effort at her usual quaint lightness of expression con- 
tended with a deeper and more grave tone of sentiment : “You see, 
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my dear coz, I was born to be your better angel. Rashleigh has 
been compelled to yield up his spoil ; and had we reached this same 
village of Aberfoil last night, as we purposed, I should have found 
some Highland sylph to have wafted to you all these representatives 
of commercial wealth. But there were giants and dragons in the 
way; and errant-knights and damsels of modern times, bold though 
they be, must not, as of yore, run into useless danger. Do not you 
do so either, my dear coz.” 

“ Diana,” said her companion, “ let me once more warn you 
that the evening waxes late, and we are still distant from our home.” 

“ I am coming, sir, I am coming. Consider,” she added, with a 
sigh, ” how lately I have been subjected to control ; besides, I have 
not yet given my cousin the packet — and bid him farewell — for 
ever. — Y^es, Frank,” she said, ’‘‘'forever! There is a gulf between 
us, — a gulf of absolute perdition. Where we go, you must not 
follow; what we do, you must not share in. Farewell, be happy ' ” 

In the attitude in which she bent from her horse, which was a 
Highland pony, her face, not perhaps altogether unwillingly, 
touched mine. She pressed my hand, while the tear that trembled 
in her eye found its way to my cheek instead of her own. It was a 
moment never to be forgotten, — inexpressibly bitter, yet mixed 
with a sensation of pleasure so deeply soothing and affecting as at 
once to unlock all the flood-gates of the heart. It was but a moment, 
however, for, instantly recovering from the feeling to which she 
had involuntarily given way, she intimated to her companion she 
was ready to attend him, and putting their horses to a brisk pace, 
they were soon far distant from the place where I stood. 

Heaven knows it was not apathy which loaded my frame and 
my tongue so much that I could neither return Miss Vernon’s half- 
embrace, nor even answer her farewell. The word, though it rose 
to my tongue, seemed to choke in my throat like the fatal gtdlty, 
which the delinquent who makes it his plea knows must be followed 
by the doom of death. The surprise, the sorrow, almost stupefied 
me. I remained motionless with the packet in my hand, gazing 
after them, as if endeavouring to count the sparkles which flew 
from the horses’ hoofs. I continued to look after even these had 
ceased to be visible, and to listen for their footsteps long after the 
last distant trampling had died in my ears. At length, tears rushed 
to my eyes, glazed as they were by the exertion of straining after 
what was no longer to be seen. I wiped them mechanically, and 
almost without being aware that they were flowing; but they came 
thicker and thicker. I felt the tightening of the throat and breast, 
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the hysterica passio of poor Lear} and, sitting down by the wayside, 
I sh^ a flood of the first and most bitter tears which had flowed 
from my eyes since childhood — Rob Roy. 

52 Mrs. Blower gets into Society: and Considers 
Matrimony Again 

\Thts tea-table scene occurs at St. Ronan’s Well, the development 
of which into a celebrated Spa will be related in her unrivalled manner 
by Meg Dods, the hostess of the Cletkum Inn, when we come to 
Selection 76. Period, 1795- Locality, Fifeshire.'\ 

... It was common at the Well for the fair guests occasionally 
to give tea to the company, — ^such at least as from their rank and 
leading in the little society might be esteemed fit to constitute them- 
selves patronesses of an evening, and the same lady generally carried 
the authority she had acquired into the ball-room, where two fiddles 
and a bass, at a guinea a night, with a quantum sufficit of tallow 
candles (against the use of which Lady Penelope often mutinied,) 
erubled the company — to use the appropriate phrase — “ to close 
the evening on the light fantastic toe ” 

On the present occasion, the hon of the hour, Mr. Francis 
Tyrrel, had so little answered the high-wrought expectations of 
Lady Penelope, that she rather regretted having ever given herself 
any trouble about him, and particularly that of having manoeuvred 
herself into the patronage of the tea-table for the evening, to the 
great expenditure of souchong and Congo Accordingly, her lady- 
ship had no sooner summoned her own woman and her fille de 
chambre to make tea, with her page, footman, and postilion to hand 
It about, (in which duty they were assisted by two richly-Iaced and 
thickly-powdered footmen of Lady Binks’s, whose liveries put to 
shame the more modest garb of Lady Penelope’s, and even dimmed 
the glory of the suppressed coronet upon the buttons,) than she 
began to vilipend and depreciate what had been so long the object 
of her curiosity. 

“ This Mr Tyrrel,” she said, m a tone of authoritative decision, 
“ seems after all a very ordinary sort of person, quite a common- 
place man, who, she dared say, had considered his condition, in 
going to the old alehouse, much better than they had done for him, 
when they asked him to the Public Rooms He had known his 
own place better than they did — there was nothing uncommon in 
his appearance or conversation — nothing at all frappant — she 
scarce believed he could even draw that sketch. Mr. Winter- 
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blossom, indeed, made a great deal of it; but then all the world 
knew that every scrap of engraving or drawing which Mr. Winter- 
blossom contrived to make his own was, the instant it came into 
his collection, the finest thing that ever was seen — that was the way 
with collectors — their geese were all swans.” 

“ And your ladyship’s swan has proved but a goose, my dearest 
Lady Pen,” said Lady Binks 

“ My swan, dearest Lady Binks ! I really do not know how I 
have deserved the appropriation ” 

“ Do not be angry, my dear Lady Penelope; I only mean, that 
for a fortnight and more you have spoke constantly of this Mr. 
Tyrrel, and all dinner-time you spoke to him.” 

The fair company began to collect around, at hearing the word 
dear so often repeated in the same brief dialogue, which induced 
them to expect sport, and, like the vulgar on a similar occasion, to 
form a ring for the expected combatants 

“ He sat betwixt us. Lady Binks,” answered Lady Penelope, 
with dignity. “ You had your usual headache, you know, and, for 
the credit of the company, I spoke for one.” 

“ For two., if your ladyship pleases,” replied Lady Binks, “ I 
mean,” she added, softening the expression, “ for yourself and me.” 

“ I am sorry,” said Lady Penelope, “ I should have spoken for 
one who can speak so smartly for herself as my dear Lady Binks — 

I did not, by any means, desire to engross the conversation — I 
repeat it, there is a mistake about this man ” 

“ I think there is,” said Lady Binks, in a tone which implied 
something more than mere assent to Lady Penelope’s proposition. 

“ I doubt if he is an artist at all,” said the Lady Penelope; “ or 
if he IS, he must be doing things for some Magazine, or Encyclopedia, 
or some such matter ” 

“ 1 doubt, too, if he be a professional artist,” said Lady Binks. 
“ If so, he IS of the very highest class, for I have seldom seen a 
better-bred man ” 

“ There are very well-bred artists,” said Lady Penelope “ It 
is the profession of a gentleman.” 

“ Certainly,” answered Lady Binks; “ but the poorer class have 
often to struggle with poverty and depiendence. In general society, 
they are like commercial people in presence of their customers; 
and that is a difficult part to sustain. And so you see them of all 
sorts — shy and reserved, when they are conscious of merit — 
petulant and whimsical, by way of showing their independence — 
intrusive, in order to appear easy — and sometimes obsequious and 
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fawning, when they chance to be of a mean spirit. But you seldom 
see them quite at their ease, and therefore I hold this Mr. Tyrrel 
to be either an artist of the first class, raised completely above the 
necessity and degradation of patronage, or else to be no professional 
artist at all ” 

Lady Penelope looked at Lady Binks with much such a regard 
as Balaam may have cast upon his ass, when he discovered the 
animal’s capacity for holding an argument with him. She muttered 
to herself — 

“ Mon &ne parUj tt mime tl parle bun ! ’* 

But, declining the altercation which Lady Binks seemed disposed 
to enter into, she replied, with good-humour, “ Well, dearest 
Rachel, we will not pull caps about this man — nay, I think your 
good opinion of him gives him new value in my eyes. That is 
always the way with us, my good friend • We may confess it, when 
there are none of these conceited male wretches among us We will 
know what he really is — he shall not wear fern-seed, and walk 
among us invisible thus — what say you, Maria ? ” 

“ Indeed, I say, dear Lady Penelope,” answered Miss Digges, 
whose ready chatter we have already introduced to the reader, “ he 
IS a very handsome man, though his nose is too big, and his mouth 
too wide — but his teeth are like pearl — and he has such eyes ' — 
especially when your ladyship spoke to him I don’t think you 
looked at his eyes — 'they are quite deep and dark, and full of glow, 
like what you read to us in the letter from that lady about Robert 
Burns.” 

“ Upon my word, miss, you come on finely ' ” said Lady 
Penelope. — “ One had need take care what they read or talk 
about before you, I see — Come, Jones, have mercy upon us — put 
an end to that symphony of tinkling cups and saucers, and let the 
first act of the tea-table begin, if you please ” 

“ Does her leddyship mean the grace ? ” said honest Mrs. 
Blower, for the first time admitted into this worshipful society, 
and busily employed in arranging an Indian handkerchief, that 
might have made a mainsail for one of her husband’s smuggling 
luggers, which she spread carefully on her knee, to prevent damage 
to a flowered black silk gown from the repast of tea and cake, to 
which she proposed to do due honour — “ Does her leddyship mean 
the grace ? I see the minister is just coming in. — Her leddyship 
waits till ye say a blessing, an ye please, sir.” 

Mr. Winterblossom, who toddled after the chaplain, his toe 
having given him an alert hint to quit the dining-table, though he 
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saw every feature in the poor woman’s face swoln with desire to 
procure information concerning the ways and customs of the place, 
passed on the other side of the way, regardless of her agony of 
curiosity. 

A moment after, she was relieved by the entrance of Dr. Quackle- 
ben, whose maxim being, that one patient was as well worth 
attention as another, and who knew by experience that the 
honoraria of a godly wife of the Bow-head were as apt to be forth- 
coming, (if not more so,) as my Lady Penelope’s, he e’en sat himself 
quietly down by Mrs Blower, and proceeded with the utmost 
kindness to enquire after her health, and to hope she had not 
forgotten taking a table-spoonful of spirits burnt to a residuum., in 
order to qualify the crudities 

“ Indeed, Doctor,” said the honest woman, “ I loot the brandy 
burn as lang as I dought look at the gude creature wasting itsell 
that gate — and then, when I was fain to put it out for very thrift, 
I did take a thimbleful of it, (although it is not the thing I am 
used to. Dr Quackleben,) and I winna say but that it did me 
good ” 

“ Unquestionably, madam,” said the Doctor, “ I am no friend 
to the use of alcohol in general, but there are particular cases — 
there are particular cases, Mrs Blower — My venerated instructor, 
one of the greatest men in our profession that ever lived, took a 
wine-glassful of old rum, mixed with sugar, every day after his 
dinner ” 

“ Aj ^ dear heart, he would be a comfortable doctor that,” said 
Mrs Blower “ He wad maybe ken something of my case. Is he 
leevin’, think ye, sir ? ” 

“ Dead for many years, madam,” said Dr Quackleben, “ and 
there are but few of his pupils that can fill his place, I assure ye 
If I could be thought an exception, it is only because I was a 
favourite Ah I blessings on the old red cloak of him I — It covered 
more of the healing science than the gowns of a whole modern 
university ” 

“ There is ane, sir,” said Mrs Blower, “ that has been muckle 
recommended about Edinburgh — Macgregor, I think they ca’ 
him — folk come far and near to see him.” * 

“ I know whom you mean, ma’am — a clever man — no denying 
It — a clever man — but there are certain cases — yours, for example 

* The late Dr. Gregory is probably intimated, a» one of the celebrated Dr Cullen’s 
personal habits is previously mentioned Dr Gregory was distinguished for putting his 
patients on a severe regimen 
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— and I think that of many that come to drink this water — which 
I cannot say I think he perfectly understands — hasty — ^very hasty 
and rapid Now I — I give the disease its own way at first — then 
watch it, Mrs. Blower — watch the turn of the tide.” 

“ Ay, troth, that’s true,” responded the widow j “ John Blower 
was aye watching turn of tide, puir man.” 

“ Then he is a starving doctor, Mrs. Blower — reduces diseases 
as soldiers do towns — ^by famine, not considering that the friendly 
inhabitants suffer as much as the hostile garrison — ahem ' ” 

Here he gave an important and emphatic cough, and then 
proceeded 

“ I am no friend either to excess or to violent stimulus, Mrs. 
Blower — ^but nature must be supported — a generous diet — cordials 
judiciously thrown in — not without the advice of a medical man — 
that is my opinion, Mrs Blower, to speak as a friend — others may 
starve their patients if they have a mind ” 

“ It wradna do for me, the starving. Dr. Keekerben,” said the 
alarmed relict, — “ it wadna do for me at a’ — ^Just a’ I can do to 
wear through the day with the sma’ supports that nature requires — 
not a soul to look after me. Doctor, since John Blower was ta’en 
awa — Thank ye kindly, sir,” (to the servant who handed the tea,) 
— “ thank ye, my bonny man,” (to the page who served the cake) — 
“ Now, dinna ye think, Doctor,” (in a low and confidential voice,) 
“ that her leddyship’s tea is rather of the weakliest — water be- 
witched, I think — and Mrs Jones, as they ca’ her, has cut the 
seedcake very thin ? ” 

“ It IS the fashion, Mrs. Blower,” answered Dr Quackleben, 
“ and her ladyship’s tea is excellent But your taste is a little 
chilled, which is not uncommon at the first use of the waters, so 
that you are not sensible of the flavour — we must support the 
system — reinforce the digestive powers — give me leave — you are 
a stranger, Mrs. Blower, and we must take care of you — I have 
an elixir which will put that matter to rights in a moment ” 

So saying. Dr. Quackleben pulled from his pocket a small 
portable case of medicines — “ Catch me without my tools,” — he 
said; “ here I have the real useful pharmacopoeia — the rest is all 
humbug and hard names — this little case, with a fortnight or 
month, spring and fall, at St Ronan’s Well, and no one will die 
till his day come ” 

Thus boasting, the Doctor drew from his case a large vial or 
small flask, full of a high-coloured liquid, of which he mixed three 
tea-spoonfuls in Mrs. Blower’s cup, who, immediately afterwards, 
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allowed that the flavour was improved beyond all belief, and that 
it was “ vera comfortable and restorative indeed.” 

“ Will It not do good to my c»mplaints. Doctor ? ” said Mr. 
Winterblossom, who had strolled towards them, and held out his 
cup to the physician. 

“ I by no means recommend it, Mr. Winterblossom,” said 
Dr. Quackleben, shutting up his case with great coolness; “ your 
case is oedematous, and you treat it your own way — you are as good 
a physician as I am, and I never interfere with another practitioner’s 
patient ” 

“ Well, Doctor,” said Winterblossom, “ I must wait till Sir 
Bingo comes m — he has a hunting-flask usually about him, which 
contains as good medicine as yours to the full.” 

“ You will wait for Sir Bingo some time,” said the Doctor; 
“ he IS a gentleman of sedentary habits — he has ordered another 
magnum ” 

“ Sir Bingo IS an unco name for a man o’ quality, dinna ye think 
sae, Dr Cocklehen f ” said Mrs Blower. “John Blower, when 
he was a wee bit m the wind’s eye, as he ca’d it, puir fallow — used 
to sing a sang about a dog they ca’d Bingo, that suld hae belanged to 
a farmer ” 

“ Our Bingo is but a puppy yet, madam — or if a dog, he is a sad 
dog,” said Mr Winterblossom, applauding his own wit, by one of 
his own inimitable smiles 

“ Or a mad dog, rather,” said Mr. Chatterly, “ for he drinks 
no water, ” and he also smiled gracefully at the thoughts of having 
trumped, as it were, the president’s pun 

“ Twa pleasant men, Doctor,” said the widow, “ and so is Sir 
Bungy too, for that matter; but O ' is nae it a pity he should bide 
sae lang by the bottle ^ It was puir John Blower’s faut too, that 
weary tippling, when he wan to the lee-side of a bowl of punch, 
there was nae raising him — But they are taking awa the things, 
and. Doctor, is it not an awfu’ thing that the creature-comforts 
should hae been used without grace or thanksgiving ? — that Mr. 
Chitterlmg, if he really be a minister, has muckle to answer for, 
that he neglects his Master’s service ” 

“ Why, madam,” said the Doctor, “ Mr. Chatterly is scarce 
arrived at the rank of a minister plenipotentiary.” 

“ A minister potentiary — ah. Doctor, I doubt that is some jest 
of yours,” said the widow ; “ that’s sae like puir John Blower. 
When I wad hae had him gie up the lovely Peggy, ship and cargo, 
(the vessel was named after me, Doctor KittJeben,) to be remembered 
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in the prayers o’ the congregation, he wad say to me, ‘ they may 
pray that stand the risk, Peggy Bryce, for I’ve made insurance.’ 
He was a merry man, Doctor; but he had the root of the matter in 
him, for a’ his light way of speaking, as deep as ony skipper that 
ever loosed anchor from Leith Roads I hae been a forsaken creature 
since his death — O, the weary daj^ and nights that I have had ' — 
and the weight on the spirits — ^the spirits, Doctor I — ^though I canna 
say I hae been easier since I hae been at the Wall than even now — 
if I kend what I was awing ye for elickstir. Doctor, for it’s done me 
muckle heart’s good, forby the opening of my mind to you.” 

“ Fie, fie, ma’am,” said the Doctor, as the widow pulled out a 
seal-skin pouch, such as sailors carry tobacco in, but apparently 
well stuffed with banknotes, — “Fie, fie, madam — I am no 
apothecary — I have my diploma from Leyden — a regular physician, 
madam, — the elixir is heartily at your service; and should you 
want any advice, no man will be prouder to assist you than your 
humble servant ” 

“ I am sure I am muckle obliged to your kindness. Dr. Kickal- 
pin,” said the widow, folding up her pouch, “ this was puir John 
Blower’s spleuchan* as they ca’ it — I e’en wear it for his sake He 
was a kind man, and left me comfortable in warld’s gudes, but 
comforts hae their cumbers, — to be a lone woman is a sair weird. 
Dr Kittlepm ” 

Dr Quacklebcn drew his chair a little nearer that of the widow, 
and entered into a closer communication with her, in a tone doubt- 
less of more delicate consolation than was fit for the ears of the 
company at large 

One of the chief delights of a watering-place is, that every one’s 
affairs seem to be put under the special surveillance of the whole 
company, so that, in all probability, the various flirtations, liaisons^ 
and so forth, which naturally take place in the society, are not only 
the subject of amusement to the parties engaged, but also to the 
lookers on, that is to say, generally speaking, to the whole com- 
munity, of which for the time the said parties are members. Lady 
Penelope, the presiding goddess of the region, watchful over all her 
circle, was not long of observing that the Doctor seemed to be 
suddenly engaged in dose communication with the widow, and 
that he had even ventured to take hold of her fair plump hand, with 
a manner which partook at once of the gallant suitor and of the 
medical adviser. 

“ For the love of Heaven,” said her ladyship, “ who can that 

* A fur pouch for keeping tobacco. 
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comely dame be, on whom our excellent and learned Doctor looks 
with such uncommon regard ? ” 

“Fat, fair, and forty,” said Mr. Winterblossom; “that is all 
I know of her — a mercantile person ” 

“ A carrack. Sir President,” said the chaplain, “ richly laden 
with colonial produce, by name the Lovely Peggy Bryce — no 
master — the late John Blower of North Leith having pushed off 
his boat for the Stygian Creek, and left the vessel without a hand 
on board ” 

“ The Doctor,” said Lady Penelope, turning her glass towards 
them, “ seems willing to play the part of pilot ” 

“ I dare say he will be willing to change her name and register,” 
said Mr Chatterly. 

“ He can be no less in common requital,” said Winterblossom 
“ She has changed his name six times in the five minutes that I 
stood within hearing of them ” 

“ What do you think of the matter, my dear Lady Binks ? ” said 
Lady Penelope 

“ Madam ? ” said Lady Binks, starting from a reverie, and 
answering as one who either had not heard or did not understand 
the question 

“ I mean, what think you of what is going on yonder ? ” 

Lady Binks turned her glass m the direction of Lady Penelope’s 
glance, fixed the widow and the Doctor with one bold fashionable 
stare, and then dropping her hand slowly, said with indifference, 
“ I really see nothing there worth thinking about ” 

* « « 

“ Now, wha can that be. Doctor i* ” said the Widow Blower — 
“ mind ye have promised to tell me all about the grand folk — wha 
can that be that Leddy Penelope bauds such a racket wi’ ? — ^and 
what for does she come wi’ a habit and a beaver-hat, when we are 
a’ (a glance at her own gown) in our silks and satins ? ” 

“ To tell you who she is, my dear Mrs. Blower, is very easy,” 
said the officious Doctor. “ She is Miss Clara Mowbray, sister 
to the Lord of the Manor — the gentleman who wears the green 
coat, with an arrow on the cape To tell why she wears that habit, 
or does any thing else, would be rather beyond doctor’s skill. Truth 
IS, I have always thought she was a little — a very little — touched — 
call it nerves — ^hypochondria — or what you will.” 

“ Lord help us, puir thing > ” said the compassionate widow — 
“ And troth it looks like it. But it’s a shame to let her go loose. 
Doctor — she might hurt hersell, or somebody. See, she has ta’en 
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the knife ! — O, it’s only to cut a shave of the diet-loaf. She winna 
let the powder-monkey of a boy help her. There’s judgment in 
that, though, Doctor, for she can cut thick or thin as she likes. — 
Dear me ! she has not taken mair than a crumb, than ane would 
pit between the wires of a canary-bird’s cage, after all. — I wish she 
would lift up that lang veil, or put off that riding-skirt, Doctor. 
She should really be showed the regulations. Doctor Kickelshin.” 

“ She cares about no rules we can make, Mrs Blower,” said the 
Doctor , “ and her brother’s will and pleasure, and Lady Penelope’s 
whim of indulging her, carry her through m every thing They 
should take advice on her case.” 

“ Ay, truly, it’s time to take advice, when young creatures like 
her caper in amang dressed leddies, just as if they were come from 
scampering on Leith sands — Such a wark as my leddy makes wi’ 
her. Doctor; Ye would think they were baith fools of a 
feather.” 

“ They might have flown on one wing, for what I know,” said 
Dr. Quackleben , “ but there was early and sound advice taken in 
Lady Penelope’s case My friend, the late Earl of Featherhead, 
was a man of judgment— ^id little in his family but by rule of 
medicine — so that, what with the waters, and what with my own 
care. Lady Penelope is only freakish — fanciful — ^that’s all — and 
her quality bears it out — ^the peccant principle might have broken 
out under other treatment.” 

“ Ay — she has been weel-fnended,” said the widow, “ but this 
bairn Mowbray, puir thing ' how came she to be sae left to hersell ? ” 

“ Her mother was dead — her father thought of nothing but his 
sports,” said the Doctor. “ Her brother was educated m England, 
and cared for nobody but himself, if he had been here. What 
education she got was at her own hand — ^what reading she read 
was m a library full of old romances — what friends or company she 
had was what chance sent her — ^then no family-physician, not even 
a good surgeon, within ten miles ' And so you cannot wonder if the 
poor thing became unsettled.” 

“ Puir thing ' — no doctor ' — nor even a surgeon ' — But, Doctor,” 
said the widow, “ maybe the puir thing had the enjoyment of her 
health, ye ken, and then ” 

“ Ah 1 ha, ha ' — why, thestj madam, she needed a physician far 
more than if she had been delicate. A skilful physiaan, Mrs. 
Blower, knows how to bring down that robust health, which is a 
very alarming state of the mame when it is considered secundum 
artem. Most sudden deaths happen when people are in a robust 
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state of health. Ah ' that state of perfect health is what the doctor 
dreads most on behalf of his patient.” 

“ Ay, ay, Doctor ? — I am quite sensible, nae doubt,” said the 
widow, “ of the great advantage of having a skeelfu’ person about 
ane ” 

Here the Doctor’s voice, in his earnestness to convince Mrs. 
Blower of the danger of supposing herself capable of living and 
breathing without a medical man’s permission, sunk into a soft 
pleading tone, of which our reporter could not catch the sound. 
He was, as great orators will sometimes be, “ inaudible in the 
gallery ” — St Ronan's Well 
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OUT IN THE ’FORTY-FIVE 

5 3 Edward Waverley faces the Issues — Waverley 

54 “ Charhe’,s Mob ” on the March — Waverley 

55 The Victory of Prestonpans — Waverley 

56 “ Over the Water • ” — Redgauntlet 

57 Pate-in-Peril tells of his Marvellous Escape — Redgauntlet. 

58 The Passing of the Pretender — Redgauntlet 




, Waverley 

• an excursion of such unwonted extent, Edward began to dress 
himself m all haste, during which operation the minstrelsy of Davie 
changed its tune more than once, — 

There’s nought m the Highlands but syboes and leeks, 

And lang-leggit callants gaun wanting the breeks,— 

Wanting the breeks, and without hose and shoon , 

But we’ll a’ win the brceks when King Jamie comes hame * 

By the time Waverley was dressed and had issued forth, David 
had associated himself with two or three of the numerous Highland 
loungers who always graced the gates of the castle with their 
presence, and was capering and dancing full merrily in the doubles 
and full career of a Scotch foursome reel, to the music of his own 
whistling In this double capacity of dancer and musician, he con- 
tinued, until an idle piper, who observed his zeal, obeyed the 
unanimous call of “ Seid suas ” (that is, blow up), and relieve him 
from the latter part of his trouble Young and old then n^ngled 
in the dance as they could find partners The appearance *of 
Waverley did not interrupt David’s exercise, though he contrived, 
by grinning, nodding, and throwing one or two inclinations of the 
body into the graces with which he performed the Highland fling, 
to convey to our hero symptoms of recognition. Then, while busily 
employed in setting, whooping all the while, and snapping his 
fingers over his head, he of a sudden prolonged his side-step until 
It brought him to the place where Edward was standing, and, still 
keeping time to the music like Harlequin in a pantomime, he thrust 
a letter into our hero’s hand, and continued his saltation without 
pause or intermission Edward, who perceived that the address 
was in Rose’s handwriting, retired to peruse it, leaving the faithful 
bearer to continue his exercise until the piper or he should b^^'red 

The contents of the letter greatly surprised him It had orig^^y 
commenced with, “ Dear Sir , ” but these words had been careiCilly 
erased, and the monosyllable, “ Sir,” substituted in their place The 
rest of the contents shall be given in Rose’s own language : — 

“ I fear I am using improper freedom by intruding upon you, 
yet I cannot trust to any one else to let you know some things 
which have happened here, with which it seems necessary you 
should be acquainted Forgive me if I am wrong in what I am 

* These lines are also ancient, and I believe to the tune of 

We’ll never hae peace til! Jamie comes hame , ” 
to which Burns hkewise wrote some verses 
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doing, for, alas* Mr. Waverley, I have no better advice than 
that of my own feelings; my dear lather is gone from this place, 
and when he can return to my assistance and protection, God 
alone knows. You have probably heard that in consequence of 
some troublesome news from the Highlands, warrants were sent 
out for apprehending several gentlemen in these parts, and, among 
others, my dear father In spite of all my tears and entreaties that 
he would surrender himself to the government, he joined with 
Mr. Falconer and some other gentlemen, and they have all gone 
northwards, with a body of about forty horsemen So I am not so 
anxious concerning his immediate safety as about what may follow 
afterwards, for these troubles are only beginning. But all this is 
nothing to you, Mr. Waverley, only I thought you would be glad 
to learn that my father has escaped, in case you happen to have heard 
that he was in danger 

“ The day after my father went off, there came a party of soldiers 
to Tully-Veolan and behaved very rudely to Bailie Macwheeble; 
but the officer was very civil to me, only said his duty obliged him 
to search for arms and papers My father had provided against this 
by taking away all the arms except the old useless things which 
hung in the hall, and he had put all his papers out of the way But 
oh, Mr. Waverley, how shall I tell you that they made strict 
inquiry after you, and asked when you had been at Tully-Veolan, 
and where you now were ? The officer is gone back with his party, 
but a non-commissioned officer and four men remain as a sort of 
garrison in the house They have hitherto behaved very well, as 
we are forced to keep them in good-humour But these soldiers 
have hinted as if on your falling into their hands you would be in 
great danger. I cannot prevail on myself to write what wicked 
falsehoods they said, for I am sure they are falsehoods, but you will 
best judge what you ought to do The party that returned carried 
off your servant prisoner, with your two horses, and everything 
that you left at Tully-Veolan. I hope God will protect you, and 
that you will get safe home to England, where you used to tell me 
there was no military violence, nor fighting among clans permitted, 
but everything was done according to an equal law that protected 
all who were harmless and innocent. . . .” 

[This letter led to the following reflections by Waverley on the new 
attempt to bring back the Stuarts — 

. . He felt inexpressible repugnance at the idea of being 
accessory to the plague of civil war. Whatever were the original 
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rights of the Stewarts, calm reflection told him that, omitting 
the question how far James the Second could forfeit those of his 
posterity, he had, according to the united voice of the whole nation, 
justly forfeited his own. Since that period, four monarchs had 
reigned in peace and glory over Britain, sustaining and exalting the 
character of the nation abroad, and its liberties at home. Reason 
asked, Was it worth while to disturb a government so long settled 
and established, and to plunge a kingdom into all the miseries of 
civil war, for the purpose of replacing upon the throne the descend- 
ants of a monarch by whom it had been wilfully forfeited ? If, on 
the other hand, his own final conviction of the goodness of their 
cause, or the commands of his father or uncle, should recommend 
to him allegiance to the Stewarts, still it was necessary to clear his 
own character by showing that he had not, as seemed to be falsely 
insinuated, taken any step to this purpose during his holding the 
commission of the reigning monarch — Waverley. 

54 “ Charlie’s Mob ” on the March 

\W averley is now completely caught up tn the 'Forty-Five Rebellion, 
having been introduced by the -zealous Fergus to the Pretender, who 
accepted hts allegiance and girded him with the sword he was wearing 
Edward leaves Edinburgh and joins the main body of the Highland 
Army {which has been bivouacked outside the city) in its fateful march ] 

. . , Upon extricating themselves from the mean and dirty 
suburbs of the metropolis, and emerging into the open air, Waverley 
felt a renewal both of health and spirits, and turned his recollection 
with firmness upon the events of the preceding evening, and with 
hope and resolution towards those of the approaching day. 

When he had surmounted a small craggy eminence called St. 
Leonard’s Hill, the King’s Park, or the hollow between the 
mountain of Arthur’s Seat, and the rising grounds on which the 
southern part of Edinburgh is now built, lay beneath him, and 
displayed a singular and animating prospect It was occupied by the 
army of the Highlanders, now in the act of preparing for their 
march Waverley had already seen something of the kind at the 
hunting-match which he attended with Fergus Mac-Ivor, but 
this was on a scale of much greater magnitude and incomparably 
deeper interest. The rocks, which formed the background of the 
scene, and the very sky itself, rang with the clang of the bagpipers, 
summoning forth, each with his appropriate pibroch, his chieftain 
and clan. The mountaineers, rousing themselves from their couch 
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under the canopy of heaven, with the hum and bustle of a confused 
and irregular multitude, like bees alarmed and arming in their hives, 
seemed to possess all the pliability of movement fitted to execute 
military manoeuvres. Their motions appeared spontaneous and 
confused, but the result was order and regularity; so that a general 
must have praised the conclusion, though a martinet might have 
ridiculed the method by which it was attained. 

The sort of complicated medley created by the hasty arrange- 
ments of the various clans under their respective banners, for the 
purpose of getting into the order of march, was in itself a gay and 
lively spectacle. They had no tents to strike, having geneially, and 
by choice, slept upon the open field, although the autumn was now 
waning, and the nights began to be frosty. For a little space, while 
they were getting into order, there was exhibited a changing, 
fluctuating, and confused appearance of waving tartans and floating 
plumes, and of banners displaying the proud gathering word of 
Clanronald, “ Ganion Coheriga ” (Gainsay who dares), “ Loch- 
Sloy,” the watchword of the MacFarlanes, “ Forth, fortune, and 
fill the fetters,” the motto of the Marquis of Tulhbardine, “ By- 
dand,” that of Lord Lewis Gordon, and the appropriate signal 
words and emblems of many other chieftains and clans 

At length the mixed and wavering multitude arranged them- 
selves into a narrow and dusky column of great length, stretching 
through the whole extent of the valley. In the front of the column 
the standard of the Chevalier was displayed, bearing a red cross 
upon a white ground, with the motto “Tandem Tnumphans.” 
The few cavalry, being chiefly Lowland gentry, with their domestic 
servants and retainers, formed the advanced guard of the army, 
and their standards, of which they had rather too many, in respect 
of their numbers, were seen waving upon the extreme verge of the 
horizon Many horsemen of this body — among whom Waverley 
accidentally remarked Balmawhapple and his lieutenant, Jinker 
(which last, however, had been reduced, with several others, by the 
advice of the Baron of Bradwardine, to the situation of what he 
called reformed officers, or reformadoes), — added to the liveliness, 
though by no means to the regularity, of the scene, by galloping 
their horses as fast forward as the press would permit, to join their 
proper station in the van. The fascinations of the Circes of the 
High Street, and the potations of strength with which they had 
been drenched over night, had probably detained these heroes 
within the walls of Edinburgh somewhat later than was consistent 
with their morning duty Of such loiterers, the prudent took the 
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longer and circuitous, but more open route, to attain their place 
m the march, by keeping at some distance from the infantry, and 
making their way through the enclosures to the right, at the expense 
of leaping over or pulling down the dry-stone fences. The irregular 
appearance and vanishing of these small parties of horsemen, as 
well as the confusion occasioned by those who endeavoured, though 
generally without effect, to press to the front through the crowd 
of Highlanders, maugre their curses, oaths, and opposition, added 
to the picturesque wildness what it took from the military regularity 
of the scene. 

While Waverley gazed upon this remarkable spectacle, rendered 
yet more impressive by the occasional discharge of cannon-shot 
from the castle at the Highland guards as they were withdrawn 
from its vicinity to Join their mam body, Callum, with his usual 
freedom of interference, reminded him that Vich Ian Vohr’s 
folk * were nearly at the head of the column of march, which was 
still distant, and that “ they would gang very fast after the cannon 
fired ” Thus admonished, Waverley walked briskly forward, yet 
often casting a glance upon the darksome clouds or warriors who 
were collected before and beneath him. A nearer view, indeed, 
rather diminished the effect impressed on the mind by the more 
distant appearance of the army The leading men of each clan 
were well armed with broadsword, target, and fusee, to which all 
added the dirk, and most the steel pistol But these consisted of 
gentlemen, — that is, relations of the chief, however distant, and 
who had an immediate title to his countenance and protection. 
Finer and hardier men could not have been selected out of any army 
in Christendom; while the free and independent habits which 
each possessed, and which each was yet so well taught to subject 
to the command of his chief, and the peculiar mode of discipline 
adopted in Highland warfare, rendered them equally formidable 
by their individual courage and high spirit, and from their rational 
conviction of the necessity of acting in unison and of giving their 
national mode of attack the fullest opportunity of success. 

But in a lower rank to these there were found individuals of an 
inferior description, the common peasantry of the Highland country, 
who, although they did not allow themselves to be so called, and 
claimed often, with apparent truth, to be of more ancient descent 
than the masters whom they served, bore, nevertheless, the livery 
of extreme penury, being indifferently accoutred and worse armed, 
half naked, stunt^ in growth, and miserable in aspect. Each 

* 1 e. the troops raised by Fergus Mac-Isor 
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important clan bad some of those Helots attached to them; — thus, 
the Mac-Couls, though tracing their descent from Comhal, the 
lather of Finn, or Fingal, were a sort of Gibeonites, or hereditary 
servants, to the Stewarts of Appine; the Macbeths, descended from 
the unhappy monarch of that name, were subjects to the Morays, 
and clan Donnochy, or Robertsons of Athole, and many other 
examples might be given, were it not for the risk of hurting any 
pride of clanship which may yet be left, and thereby drawing a 
Highland tempest into the shop of my publisher Now these same 
Helots, though forced into the field by the arbitrary authority of the 
chieftains under whom they hewed wood and drew water, were, in 
general, very sparingly fed, ill dressed, and worse armed The latter 
circumstance was indeed owing chiefly to the general Disarming 
Act, which had been carried into effect ostensibly through the whole 
Highlands, although most of the chieftains contrived to elude its 
influence, by retaining the weapons of their own immediate clans- 
men, and delivering up those of less value, which they collected 
from these inferior satellites It followed, as a matter of course, that, 
as we have already hinted, many of these poor fellows were brought 
to the field in a very wretched condition. 

From this it happened that, in bodies, the van of which were 
admirably well armed in their own fashion, the rear resembled 
actual banditti Here was a pole-axe, there a sword without a 
scabbard, here a gun without a lock, there a scythe set straight 
upon a pole , and some had only their dirks and bludgeons or stakes 
pulled out of hedges The grim, uncombed, and wild appearance 
of these men, most of whom gazed with all the admiration of 
ignorance upon the most ordinary production of domestic art, 
created surprise in the Lowlands, but it also created terror. So 
little was the condition of the Highlands known at that late period 
that the character and appearance of their population, while thus 
sallying forth as military adventurers, conveyed to the south- 
country Lowlanders as much surprise as if an invasion of African 
negroes or Esquimaux Indians had issued forth from the northern 
mountains of their own native country It cannot therefore be 
wondered if Waverley, who had hitherto judged of the Highlanders 
generally from the samples which the policy of Fergus had from 
time to time exhibited, should have felt damped and astonished at 
the daring attempt of a body not then exceeding four thousand 
men, and of whom not above half the number, at the utmost, were 
armed, to change the fate and alter the dynasty of the British 
kingdoms 
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As he moved along the column, which still remained stationary, 
an iron gun, the only piece of artillery possessed by the army which 
meditated so important a revolution, was fired as the signal of 
march. The Chevalier had expressed a wish to leave this useless 
piece of ordnance behind him, but, to his surprise, the Highland 
chiefs interposed to solicit that it might accompany their march, 
pleading the prejudices of their followers, who, little accustomed to 
artillery, attached a degree of absurd importance to this field-piece, 
and expected it would contribute essentially to a victory which 
they could only owe to their own muskets and broadswords. Two 
or three French artillerymen were therefore appointed to the 
management of this military engine, which was drawn along by a 
string of Highland ponies, and was, after all, only used for the 
purpose of firing signals 

No sooner was its voice heard upon the present occasion than the 
whole line was in motion. A wild cry of joy from the advancing 
battalions rent the air, and was then lost in the shrill clangour of 
the bagpipes, as the sound of these, in their turn, was partially 
drowned by the heavy tread of so many men put at once into 
motion. The banners glittered and shook as they moved forward, 
and the horse hastened to occupy their station as the advanced 
guard, and to push on reconnoitring parties to ascertain and report 
the motions of the enemy. They vanished from Waverley’s eye 
as they wheeled round the base of Arthur’s Seat, under the remark- 
able ridge of basaltic rocks which fronts the little lake of Dud- 
dingston. 

The infantry followed in the same direction, regulating their 
pace by another body which occupied a road more to the southward. 
It cost Edward some exertion of activity to attain the place which 
F ergus’s followers occupied in the line of march. — fV averley. 


55. The Victory of Prestonpans 

Although the Highlanders marched on very fast, the sun was 
declining when they arrived upon the brow of those high grounds 
which command an open and extensive plain stretching northward 
to the sea, on which are situated, but at a considerable distance 
from each other, the small villages of Seaton and Cockenzie, and 
the larger one of Preston. One of the low coast-roads to Edin- 
burgh passed through this plain, issuing upon it from the enclosures 
of Seaton House, and at the town, or village, of Preston again 
entering the defiles of an enclosed country. By this way the English 
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general had chosen to approach the metropolis, both as most com- 
modious for his cavalry, and being probably of opinion that, by 
dmng so, be would meet in front with the Highlanders advancing 
from Edinburgh in the opposite direction. In this he was mis- 
taken; for the sound judgment of the Chevalier, or of those to 
whose advice he listened, left the direct passage free, but occupied 
the strong ground by which it was overlooked and commanded. 

When the Highlanders reached the heights above the plain 
described, they were immediately formed in array of battle along 
the brow of the hill. Almost at the same instant the van of the 
English appeared issuing from among the trees and enclosures of 
Seaton, with the purpose of occupying the level plain between the 
high ground and the sea , the space which divided the armies being 
oruy about half a mile in breadth. Waverley could plainly see the 
squadrons of dragoons issue, one after another, from the defiles, 
with their videttes in front, and form upon the plain, with their 
front opposed to that of the Prince’s army. They were followed 
by a tram of field-pieces, which, when they reached the flank of 
the dragoons, were also brought into line and pointed against the 
heights The march was continued by three or four regiments of 
infantry marching \n open column, their fixed bayonets showing 
like successive hedges of steel, and their arms glancing like lightning, 
as, at a signal given, they also at once wheeled up, and were placed 
in direct opposition to the Highlanders. A second train of artillery, 
with another regiment of horse, closed the long march, and 
formed on the left flank of the infantry, the whole line facipg 
southward. 

While the English army went through these evolutions, the 
Highlanders showed equal promptitude and zeal for battle As 
fast as the clans came upon the ridge which fronted their enemy 
they were formed into line, so that both armies got into complete 
order of battle at the same moment. When this was accomplished, 
the Highlanders set up a tremendous yell, which was re-echoed 
by the heights behind them. The regulars, who were in high 
spirits, returned a loud shout of defiance, and fired one or two of 
their cannon upon an advanced post of the Highlanders. The latter 
displayed great earnestness to proceed instantly to the attack, Evan 
Dhu urging to Fergus, by way of argument, that “ the sidter roy 
was tottering like an egg upon a stjjF, and that they had a’ rfie 
vantage of the onset, for even a haggis (God bless her') could 
charge down hill ” 

But the ground through which the mountaineers must have 
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descended, although not of great extent, was impracticable in its 
character, being not only marshy, but intersected with walls of 
dry stone, and traversed in its whole length by a very broad and 
deep ditch, — circumstances which must have given the musketry 
of the regulars dreadful advantages before the mountaineers could 
have used their swords, on which they were taught to rely. The 
authority of the commanders was therefore interposed to curb the 
impetuosity of the Highlanders, and only a few marksmen were 
sent down the descent to skirmish with the enemy’s advanced posts 
and to reconnoitre the ground. 

Here then was a military spectacle of no ordinary interest or 
usual occurrence. The two armies, so different in aspect and 
discipline, yet each admirably trained in its own peculiar mode of 
war, upon whose conflict the temporary fate, at least, of Scotland 
appeared to depend, now faced each other like two gladiators in 
the arena, each meditating upon the mode of attacking their enemy. 
The leading officers and the general’s staff of each army could be 
distinguished in front of their lines, busied with spy-glasses to 
watch each other’s motions, and occupied in despatching the orders 
and receiving the intelligence conveyed by the aides-de-camp and 
orderly men, who gave life to the scene by galloping along in 
different directions, as if the fate of the day depended upon the 
speed of their horses The space between the armies was at times 
occupied by the partial and irregular contest of individual sharp- 
shooters, and a hat or bonnet was occasionally seen to fall, as a 
wounded man was borne off by his comrades. These, however, 
were but trifling skirmishes, for it suited the views of neither party 
to advance in that direction From the neighbouring hamlets, the 
peasantry cautiously showed themselves, as if watching the issue 
of the expected engagement, and at no great distance in the bay 
were two square-rigged vessels bearing the English flag, whose 
tops and yards were crowded with less timid spectators. 

When this awful pause had lasted for a short time, Fergus, 
with another chieftain, received orders to detach their clans 
towards the village of Preston, in order to threaten the right flank 
of Cope’s army, and compel him to a change of position. To 
enable him to execute these orders, the Chief of Glennaquoich 
occupied the churchyard of Tranent , — a commanding situation 
and a convenient place, as Evan Dhu remarked, “ for any gentle- 
man who might have the misfortune to be killed, and chanced to 
be curious about Christian burial.” 

• • • 
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[There is more manoeuvring for battle positions, the English army 
assuming a new line, with one flank inclined towards the sea, and the 
other resting upon the village of Preston. Then nightfalls.'] 

The roll of the drum and shrill accompaniment of the fifes swelled 
up the hill, died away, resumed its thunder, and was at length 
hushed. The trumpets and kettledrums of the cavalry were next 
heard to perform the beautiful and wild point of war appropriated 
as a signal for that piece of nocturnal duty, and then finally sunk 
upon the wind with a shrill and mournful cadence. 

The friends, who had now reached their post, stood and looked 
round them ere th^ lay down to rest. The western sky twinkled 
with stars, but a frost-mist, rising from the ocean, covered the 
eastern horizon, and rolled in white wreaths along the plain where 
the adverse army lay couched upon their arms. Their advanced 
posts were pushed as far as the side of the great ditch at the bottom 
of the descent, and had kindled large fires at different intervals, 
gleaming with obscure and hazy lustre through the heavy fog 
which encircled them with a doubtful halo 

The Highlanders, “ thick as leaves in Valombrosa,” lay stretched 
upon the ridge of the hill, buried (excepting their sentinels) in the 
most profound repose “ How many of these brave fellows will sleep 
more soundly before to-morrow night, F ergus > ” said Waverley, 
with an involuntary sigh 

“ You must not think of that,” answered Fergus, whose ideas 
were entirely military. ” Y ou must only think of your sword, and 
by whom it was given. All other reflections are now too late.” 

With the opiate contained in this undeniable remark, Edward 
endeavoured to lull the tumult of his conflicting feelings. The 
chieftain and he, combining their plaids, made a comfortable and 
warm couch. Callum, sitting down at their head (for it was his 
duty to watch upon the immediate person of the chief), began a 
long, mournful song in Gaelic, to a low and uniform tune, which, 
like the sound of the wind at a distance, soon lulled them to sleep. 

THE CONFLICT 

When Fergus Mac-Ivor and his friend had slept for a few hours, 
they were awakened, and summoned to attend the prince. The 
distant village-clock was heard to toll three as they hastened to 
the place where he lay. He was already surrounded by his principal 
officers and the chiefs of clans A bundle of pease-straw, which 
had been lately his couch, now served for his seat. Just as Fergus 
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reached the circle, the consultation had broken up. “ Courage, my 
brave friends,” said the Chevalier, “ and each one put himself 
instantly at the head of his command ! A faithful friend has offered 
to guide us by a practicable, though narrow and circuitous, route, 
which, sweeping to our right, traverses the broken ground and 
morass, and enables us to gain the firm and open plain upon which 
the enemy are lying. This difficulty surmounted. Heaven and your 
good swords must do the rest ” 

The proposal spread unanimous joy, and each leader hastened 
to get his men into order with as little noise as possible The army, 
moving by their right from off the ground on which they had 
rested, soon entered the path through the morass, conducting their 
march with astonishing silence and great rapidity. The mist had 
not risen ^ the higher grounds, so that for some time they had the 
advantage of starlight But this was lost as the stars faded before 
approaching day, and the head of the marching column, continuing 
its descent, plunged as it were into the heavy ocean of fog which 
rolled Its white waves over the whole plain, and over the sea 
by which it was bounded Some difficulties were now to be 
encountered, inseparable from darkness, a narrow, broken, and 
marshy path, and the necessity of preserving union in the march 
These, however, were less inconvenient to Highlanders, from their 
habits of life, than they would have been to any other troops, and 
they continued a steady and swift movement 

As the clan of Ivor approached the firm ground, following the 
track of those who preceded them, the challenge of a patrol was 
heard through the mist, though they could not see the dragoon by 
whom It was made, — “ Who goes there ? ” 

“ Hush,” cried Fergus, “ hush I Let none answer, as he values 
his life. Press forward,” and they continued their march with 
silence and rapidity 

The patrol fired his carabine upon the body, and the report was 
instantly followed by the dang of his horse’s feet as he galloped off. 
“ Hylax in limine latrat,” said the Baron of Bradwardine, who heard 
the shot, “ that loon will give the alarm ” 

The clan of Fergus had now gained the firm plain, which had 
lately borne a large crop of corn. But the harvest was gathered in, 
and the expanse was unbroken by tree, bush, or interruption of any 
kind. The rest of the army were following fast, when they heard 
the drums of the enemy beat the general. Surprise, however, had 
made no part of their plan, so they were not disconcerted by this 
intimation that the foe was upon his guard and prepared to receive 
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them. It only hastened their dispositions for the combat, which 
were very simple. 

The Highland army, which now occupied the eastern end of the 
wide plain, or stubble field, so often referred to, was drawn up in 
two lines, extending from the morass towards the sea. The first was 
destined to charge the enemy, the second to act as a reserve. The 
few horse, whom the prince headed in person, remained between the 
two lines. The Adventurer had intimated a resolution to charge in 
person at the head of his first line, but his purpose was deprecated by 
all around him, and he was with difficulty induced to abandon it 

Both lines were now moving forward, the first prepared for instant 
combat The clans, of which it was composed, formed each a sort of 
sraarate phalanx, narrow in front, and in depth ten, rwelve, or 
fifteen files, according to the strength of the following The best- 
armed and best-born, — for the words were synonymous, — were 
placed in front of each of these irregular subdivisions. The others in 
the rear shouldered forward the front, and by their pressure added 
both phjj%ical impulse and additional ardour and confidence to those 
who were first to encounter the danger. 

“ Down with your plaid, Waverley ' ” cried F ergus, throwing off 
his^own, “ we’ll win silks for our tartans before the sun is above 
the^fcca.” 

4. The clansmen on every side stripped their plaids, prepared their 
Arms, and there was an awful pause of about three minutes, during 
which the men, pulling off their bonnets, raised their faces to heaven 
and uttered a short prayer, then pulled their bonnets over their 
brows, and began to move forward at first slowly. Waverly felt his 
heart at that moment throb as it would have burst from his bosom It 
was not fear, it was not ardour, it was a compound of both, — a new 
and deeply energetic impulse, that with its first emotion chilled and 
astounded, then fevered and maddened his mind. The sounds around 
him combined to exalt his enthusiasm, the pipes played, and the 
clans rushed forward, each in its own dark column. As they advanced 
they mended their pace, and the muttering sounds of the men to 
each other began to swell into a wild cry. 

At this moment the sun, which was now risen above the horizon, 
dispelled the mist. The vapours rose like a curtain, and showed the 
two armies in the act of closing. The line of the regulars was formed 
directly fronting the attack of the Highlanders; it glittered with the 
appointments of a complete army, and was flanked by cavalry and 
artillery. But the sight impressed no terror on the assailants 

“ Forward, sons of Ivor,” cried their chief, “ or the Camerons 
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will draw the first blood < ” They rushed on with a tremendous 
yell. 

The rest is well known. The horse, who were coi|}manded to 
charge the advanang Highlanders in the fiank, received an irregular 
fire from their fusees as they ran on, and seized with a disgraceful 
panic, wavered, halted, disbanded, and galloped from the field. The 
artillerymen, deserted by the cavalry, fled after discharging their 
pieces, and the Highlanders, who dropped their guns when fired, and 
drew their broadswords, rushed with headlong fury against the 
infantry. 

It was at this moment of confusion and terror that Waverley 
remarked an English officer, apparently of high rank, standing alone 
and unsupported by a field-piece, which, after the flight of the men 
by whom it was wrought, he had himself levelled and discharged 
against the clan of Mac-Ivor, the nearest group of Highlanders 
within his aim. Struck with his tall martial figure, and eager to save 
him from inevitable destruction, Waverly outstripped for an instant 
even the speediest of the warriors, and, reaching the spot first, called 
to him to surrender The officer replied by a thrust with his sword, 
which Waverley received in his target, and in turning it aside the 
Englishman’s weapon broke At the same time the battle-axe of 
Dugald Mahony was in the act of descending upon the officer’s head. 
Waverley intercepted and prevented the blow, and the officer, per- 
ceiving further resistance unavailing, and struck with Edward’s 
generous anxiety for his safety, resigned the fragment of his sword, 
and was committed by Waverley to Dugald, with strict charge to use 
him well, and not to pillage his person, promising him, at the same 
time, full indemnification for the spoil 

On Edward’s right the battle for a few minutes raged fierce and 
thick. The English infantry, trained in the wars in Flanders, stood 
their ground with great courage, but tlieir extended files were 
pierced and broken in many places by the close masses of the clans, 
and m the personal struggle which ensued, the nature of the High- 
landers’ weapons, and their extraordinary fierceness and activity, 
gave them a decided superiority over those who had been accustomed 
to trust much to their array and discipline, and felt that the one was 
brokenandtheotheruseless. Waverley,as he cast his eyes towards this 
scene of smoke and slaughter, observed Colonel Gardiner,* deserted 
by his own soldiers, in spite of all his attempts to rally them, yet 
spurring his horse through the field to take the command of a small 
body of infantry who, with their backs arranged against the wall of 

* The Colonel of Waverlcy’s old Regiment. 
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his own park (for his house was close by the field of battle), continued 
a desperate and unavailing resistance. Waverley could perceive that 
he had alr^dy received many wounds, his clothes and saddle being 
marked with blood. To save this good and brave man became the 
instant object of his most anxious exertions. But he could only 
witness his fall. Ere Edward could make his way among the High- 
landers, who, furious and eager for spoil, now thronged upon each 
other, he saw his former commander brought from his horse by the 
blow of a scythe, and beheld him receive, while on the ground, more 
wounds than would have let out twenty lives When W averley came 
up, however, perception had not entirely fled. The dying warrior 
seemed to recognize Edward, for he fixed his eye upon him with 

f iv upbraiding, yet sorrowful look, and appeared to struggle for 
terance. But he felt that death was dealing closely with him, and 
resigning his purpose, and folding his hands as if in devotion, he gave 
up his soul to his Creator. The look with which he regarded 
Waverley in his dying moments did not strike him so deeply at that 
crisis of hurry and confusion as when it recurred to his imagination 
at the distance of some time 

Loud shouts of triumph now echoed over the whole field. The 
battle was fought and won, and the whole baggage, artillery, and 
military stores of the regular army remained in possession of the 
victors. Never was a victory more complete. Scarce any escaped 
from the battle, excepting the cavalry, who had left it at the very 
onset; and even these were broken into different parties and scattered 
all over the country — Tf averley 

\jAfter the victory at Prestonpans, the Pretender marched to Carlisle 
and Derby, found that the English support did not come up to expecta- 
tions; retreated in Dec 6th, 1745, defeated Hawley at Falkirk; 
was crushed by Cumberland at Culloden ; became a fugitive in the 
Highlands , and finally escaped to France ] 

56 “Over the Water!” 

[The 'Forty-Five is now {some quarter of a century later) only a 
memory But the old fire bums bright in the “Jacobites, one of whom, 
Mr. Hemes of Birr enswork — otherwise the Laird of Redgauntlet — 
invites himself to dinner with Mr. Saunders Fairford {see Selection 
1 6 ) and embarrasses that worthy Writer to the Signet — as his son 
Alan describes in another of hts letters to Darsie Latimer Period, 
the Seventeen-Seventies Locality, Edinburgh ] 

. . . As I stood beside them, too much vexed at the childish part 
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I was made to play to derive much information from the valuable 
arguments of Mr. Crossbite, I observed a rather elderly man, who 
stood with his eyes firmly bent on my father, as if he only waited 
an end of the business in which he was engaged, to address him 
There was something, I thought, in the gentleman’s appearance 
which commanded attention. Y et his dress was not in the present 
taste, and though it had once been magnificent, was now antiquated 
and unfashionable. His coat was of branched velvet, with a satin 
lining, a waistcoat of violet-coloured silk, much embroidered; his 
breeches the same stuff as the coat. He wore square-toed shoes, 
with foretops, as they are called, and his silk stockings were rolled 
up over his knee, as you may have seen in pictures, and here and 
there on some of those originals who seem to pique themselves on 
dressing after the mode of Methuselah A chapeau bras and sword 
necessarily completed his equipment, which, though out of date, 
showed that it belonged to a man of distinction 

The instant Mr. Crossbite had ended what he had to say, this 

f entleman walked up to my father, with, “ Your servant, Mr. 
‘airford — it is long since you and I met.” 

My father, whose politeness, you know, is exact and formal, 
bowed, and hemmed, and was confused, and at length professed 
that the distance since they had met was so great, that though he 
remembered the face perfectly, the name, he was sorry to say, 
had — really — somehow — escaped his memory. 

“ Have you forgot Herries of Birrenswork ^ ” said the gentle- 
man, and my father bowed even more profoundly than before; 
though I think his reception of his old friend seemed to lose some 
of the respectful civility which he bestowed on him while his name 
was yet unknown It now seemed to be something like the hp- 
courtesy which the heart would have denied had ceremony permitted. 

My father, however, again bowed low, and hoped he saw him 
well. 

“ So well, my good Mr Fairford, that I come hither determined 
to renew my acquaintance with one or two old friends, and with 
you in the first place — I halt at my old resting-place — you must 
dine with me to-day at Paterson’s, at the head of the Horse Wynd — 
It IS near your new fashionable dwelling, and I have business with 
you.” 

My father excused himself respectfully, and not without em- 
barrassment — “ he was particularly engaged at home.” 

“ Then I will dine with you, man,” said Mr. Herries of Birrens- 
work, “ the few minutes you can spare me after dinner will suffice 
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for my business; and I will not prevent you a moment from minding 
your own — I am no bottle-man.” 

You have often remarked that my fether, though a scrupulous 
observer of the rites of hospitality, seems to exerase them rather as 
a duty than as a pleasure; indeed, but for a conscientious wish to 
feed the hungry and receive the stranger, his doors would open to 
guests much seldomer than is the case. I never saw so strong an 
example of this peculiarity, ^which I should otherwise have said is 
caricatured in your description,) as in his mode of homologating 
the self-given invitation of Mr. Hernes The embarrassed brow, 
and the attempt at a smile which accompanied his, “ We will expect 
the honour of seeing you in Brown Square at three o’clock,” could 
not deceive any one, and did not impose upon the old Laird. It 
was with a look of scorn that he replied, “ I will relieve you then 
till that hour, Mr. Fairford, ” and his whole manner seemed to 
say, “ It is my pleasure to dine with you, and I care not whether 
I am welcome or no ” 

When he turned away, I asked my father who he was. 

” An unfortunate gentleman,” was the reply. 

“ He looks pretty well on his misfortunes,” replied I “ I should 
not have suspected that so gay an outside was lacking a dinner.” 

“ Who told you that he does ? ” replied my father; “ he is omm 
sutptctone major ^ so far as worldly circumstances are concerned — It 
IS to be hoped he makes a good use of them, though, if he does, it 
will be for the first time in his life.” 

“ He has then been an irregular liver •’ ” insinuated I. 

My father replied by that femous brocard with which he silences 
all unacceptable queries, turning in the slightest degree upon the 
fallings of our neighbours, — ” If we mend our own faults, Alan, 
we shall all of us have enough to do, without sitting in judgment 
upon other folks ” 

Here I was again at fault, but rallying once more, I observed, 
he had the air of a man of high rank and family. 

“ He is well entitled,” said my father, “ representing Hernes of 
Birrenswork, a branch of that great and once powerful family of 
Hernes, the elder branch whereof merged in the house of N ithesdale 
at the death of Loi d Robin the Philosopher, Anno Donum sixteen 
hundred and sixty-seven ” 

“ Has he still,” said I, “ his patrimonial estate of Birrenswork ? ” 

“ No,” replied my father, “ so far back as his father’s time, it 
was a mere designation — the proper^ being forfeited by Herbert 
Herries following his kinsman the Lari of Derwentwater to the 
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Preston adair in 1^15. But they keep up the designation, thinking, 
doubtless, that thar claims may be revived in more favourable times 
for Jacobites and for Popery; and folks who in no way partake of 
their fantastic capriccios do yet allow it to pass unchallenged, ex 
comitate^ if not ex mtsertcordta — But were he the Pope and the 
Pretender both, we must get some dinner ready for him, since he 
has thought fit to offer himself. So hasten home, my lad, and tell 
Hannah, Cook Epps, and James Wilkinson to do their best; and 
do thou look out a pint or two of Maxwell’s best — it is in the fifth 
bin — there are the keys of the wine-cellar — Do not leave them 
in the lock — you know poor James’s failing, though he is an honest 
creature under all other temptations — and I have but two bottles 
of the old brandy left — we must keep it for medicine, Alan ” 

Away went I — made my preparations — the hour of dinner 
came, and so did Mr. Herries of Birrenswork. 

If I had thy power of imagination and description, Darsie, I 
could make out a fine, dark, mysterious, Rembrandt-looking 
portrait of this same stranger, which should be as far superior to 
thy fisherman as a shirt of chain-mail is to a herring-net. I can 
assure you there is some matter for description about him, but 
knowing my own imperfections, I can only say, I thought him 
eminently disagreeable and ill-bred — No, tll-hred is not the proper 
word, on the contrary, he appeared to know the rules of good- 
breeding perfectly, and only to think that the rank of the company 
did not require that he should attend to them — a view of the matter 
infinitely more offensive than if his behaviour had been that of 
uneducated and proper rudeness. While my father said grace, the 
Laird did all but whistle aloud, and when I, at my father’s desire, 
returned thanks, he used his toothpick, as if he had waited that 
moment for its exercise 

So much for Kirk — with King, matters went even worse. My 
father, thou knowest, is particularly full of deference to his guests; 
and in the present case he seemed more than usually desirous to 
escape every cause of dispute. He so far compromised his loyalty 
as to announce merely “ The King,” as his first toast after dinner, 
instead of the emphatic “ King George,” which is his usual formula. 
Our guest made a motion with his glass, so as to pass it over the 
water-decanter, which stood beside him, and added “ Over the 
water ” * 

My father coloured, but would not seem to hear this. Much 

* Some Jacobite cupi were made with a small quantity of water under the glass, so 
that the King might be properly toasted — Andrew LangU note 
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more there was of careless and disrespectful in the stranger’s manner 
and tone of conversation j so that though I know my father’s prej udices 
in fevour of rank and birth, and though I am aware his otherwise 
masculine understanding has never entirely shaken off the slavish 
awe of the great, which in his earlier days they had so many modes 
of commanding, still I could hardly excuse him for enduring so 
much insolence — such it seemed to be — as this self-invited guest 
was disposed to offer to him at his own table. 

One can endure a traveller in the same carriage, if he treads 
upon your toes by accident, or even through negligence; but it is 
very different when, knowing that they are rather of a tender 
description, he continues to pound away at them with his hoofs. 
In my poor opinion — ^and I am a man of peace — you can, in that 
case, hardly avoid a declaration of war. 

I believe my father read my thoughts in my eye ; for, pulling out 
his watch, he said, “ Half past four, Alan — you should be in your 
own room by this time — Birrenswork will excuse you.” . . , 
Redgauntlet. 

57. Pate-in-Peril tells of his Marvellous Escape 

\Anothtr dinner — this Ume given by Mr. William Crosbte, 
Provost of Dumfries — produces an unforgettable story of the 'Forty- 
Five as narrated by the hero of it, Mr. Peter Maxwell, Laird of 
Summertrees. Period, 1746 Locality of the story, the Highlands'] 

. . Upon the present occasion the dinner passed pleasantly away. 
Summertrees talked and jested with the easy indifference of a man 
who holds himself superior to his company. He was indeed an 
important person, as was testified by his portly appearance, his 
hat laced with point d’Espagne ; his coat and waistcoat once richly 
embroidered, though now almost threadbare; the splendour of 
his solitaire and laced ruffles, though the first was sorely creased, 
and the other sullied , not to forget the length of his silver-hilted 
rapier. His wit, or rather humour, bordered on the sarcastic, and 
intimated a discontented man; and although he showed no dis- 
pleasure when the Provost attempted a repartee, yet it seemed that 
he permitted it upon mere sufferance, as a fencing-master, engaged 
with a pupil, will sometimes permit the tyro to hit him, solely by 
way of encouragement. The Laird’s own jests, in the meanwhile, 
were eminently successful, not only with the Provost and his lady, 
but with the red-cheeked and red-ribboned servant-maid who 
waited at table, and who could scarce perform her duty with 
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propriety, so effectual were the explosions of Sununertrees. Alan 
Fairford alone was unmoved among all this mirth; which was the 
less wonderful, that, besides the important subject which occupied 
his thoughts, most of the Laird’s good things consisted in sly 
allusions to little parochial or femily incidents, with which the 
Edinburgh visitor was totally unacquainted; so that the laughter 
of the party sounded in his ear like the idle crackling of thorns under 
the pot, with this difference, that they did not accompany or second 
any such useful operation as the boiling thereof. 

Fairford was glad when the cloth was withdrawn; and when 
Provost Crosbie (not without some points of advice from his lady, 
touching the precise mixture of the ingredients) had accomplished 
the compounding of a noble bowl of punch, at which the old 
Jacobite’s eyes seemed to glisten, the glasses were pushed round it, 
filled, and withdrawn each by its owner, when the Provost emphati- 
cally named the toast, “ The King,” with an important look to 
Fairford, which seemed to say. You can have no doubt whom I 
mean, and therefore there is no occasion to particularize the 
individual. 

Summertrees repeated the toast with a sly wink to the lady, 
while Fairford drank his glass in silence. 

“ Well, young advocate,” said the landed proprietor, “ I am glad 
to see there is some shame, if there is little honesty, left in the 
Faculty. Some of your black-gowns, now-a-days, have as little of 
the one as of the other.” 

“ At least, sir,” replied Mr. Fairford, “ I am so much of a 
lawyer as not willingly to enter into disputes which I am not retained 
to support — It would be but throwing away both time and 
argument.” 

“ Come, come,” said the lady, “ we will have no argument in 
this house about Whig or Tory — the Provost kens what he maun 
ray, and I ken what he should think ; and for a’ that has come and 
gane yet, there may be a time coming when honest men may say 
what they think, whether they be Provosts or not.” 

“ D’ye hear that, Provost i ” said Summertrees; “ your wife’s a 
witch, man ; you should nail a horse-shoe on your chamber-door — 
Ha, ha, ha! ” 

This sally did not take quite so well as former efforts of the Laird’s 
wit. The lady drew up, and the Provost said, half aside, “ The 
sooth bourd is nae bourd.* Y ou will find the horseshoe hissing hot, 
Summertrees.” 

• The true joke i« no joke 
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“ You can speak from experience, doubtless, Provost,” answered 
the Laird; “but I crave pardon — I need not tell Mrs. Crosbie 
that I have all respect for the auld and honourable House of 
Redgauntlet.” 

“ And good reason ye have, that are sae sib to them,” quoth the 
lady, “ and kend weel baith them that are here, and them that are 
gane.” 

“ In troth, and ye may say sae, madam,” answered the Laird; 
“ for poor Harry Redgauntlet, that suffered at Carlisle, was hand 
and glove with me; and yet we parted on short leave-taking ” 

“ Ay, Summertrees,” said the Provost; “ that was when you 
played Cheat-the-woodie, and gat the by-name of Pate-in-Peril. 
I wish you would tell the story to my young friend here. He likes 
weel to hear of a sharp trick, as most lawyers do.” 

“ I wonder at your want of circumspection, Provost,” said the 
Laird, — much after the manner of a singer when declining to sing 
the song that is quivering upon his tongue’s very end. “Ye 
should mind there are some auld stories that cannot be ripped up 
again with entire safety to all concerned Tau is Latin for a 
candle ” 

“ I hope,” said the lady, “ you are not afraid of any thing being 
said out of this house to your prejudice, Summertrees ^ I have heard 
the story before, but the oftener I hear it, the more wonderful I 
think It.” 

“ Y es, madam, but it has been now a wonder of more than nine 
days, and it is time it should be ended,” answered Maxwell 

Fairford now thought it civil to say, “ that he had often heard of 
Mr. Maxwell’s wonderful escape, and that nothing could be more 
agreeable to him than to hear the right version of it ” 

But Summertrees was obdurate, and refused to take up the time 
of the company with such “ auld-warld nonsense.” 

“ Weel, weel,” said the Provost, “ a wilful man maun hae his 
way — What do your folk in the county think about the dis- 
turbances that are beginning to spunk out in the colonies ? ” 

“ Excellent, sir, excellent. When things come to the worst they 
will mend, and to the worst they are coming — But as to that 
nonsense ploy of mine, if ye insist on hearing the particulars,” — 
said the Laird, who began to be sensible that the period of telling 
his story gracefully was gliding fast away. 

“ Nay,” said the Provost, “ it was not for myself, but this young 
gentleman.” 

“ Aweel, what for should I not pleasure the young gentleman ? 
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— I’ll just drink the honest folk at hame and abroad, and deil ane 
else. And then — ^but you have heard it before, Mrs Crosbie ? ” 

“ Not so often as to think it tiresome, I assure ye,” said the lady; 
and without further preliminaries, the Laird addressed Alan 
Fairford. 

“Ye have heard of a year they call xhe J’orty-five, young gentle- 
man , when the Southrons’ heads made their last acquaintance with 
Scottish claymores ? There was a set of rampauging chields in the 
country then that they called rebels — I never could find out what 
for — Some men should have been wi’ them that never came, 
Provost — Skye and the Bush aboon Traquair for that, ye ken — 
Weel, the job was settled at last. Cloured crowns were plenty, and 
raxed necks came into fashion. I dinna mind very weel what I 
was doing, swaggering about the country with dirk and pistol at 
my belt for five or six months, or thereaway; but I had a weary 
waking out of a wild dream. Then did I find myself on foot in a 
misty morning, with my hand, just for fear of going astray, linked 
into a handcuff, as they call it, with poor Harry Redgauntlet’s 
fastened into the other, and there we were, trudging along, with 
about a score more that had thrust their horns ower deep m the bog, 
just like ourselves, and a sergeant’s guard of redcoats, with twa file 
of dragoons, to keep all quiet, and give us heart to the road. Now, 
if this mode of travelling was not very pleasant, the object did not 
particularly recommend it, for you understand, young man, that 
they did not trust these poor rebel bodies to be tried by juries of 
their am kindly countrymen, though ane would have thought they 
would have found Whigs enough in Scotland to hang us all, but 
they behoved to trounce us away to be tried at Carlisle, where the 
folk had been so frightened, that had you brought a whole Highland 
clan at once into the court, they would have put their hands upon 
their een, and cried, ‘ hang them a’,’ just to be quit of them.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the Provost, “ that was a snell law, I grant ye.” 
“ Snell I ” said his wife, “ snell * I wish they that passed it had 
the jury I would recommend them to’ ” 

“ I suppose the young lawyer thinks it all very right,” said 
Summertrees, looking at Fairfotd — “ an old lawyer might have 
thought otherwise. However, the cudgel was to be found to beat 
the dog, and they chose a heavy one Well, I kept my spirits better 
than my companion, poor fellow; for I had the luck to have neither 
wife nor child to think about, and Harry Redgauntlet had both one 
and t’other. — ^You have seen Harry, Mrs. Crosbie ? ” 

“ In troth have I,” said she, with the sigh which we give to 
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early recollections, of which the object is no more. “ He was not 
so tall as his brother, and a gentler lad every way. After he married 
the great English fortune, folk called him less of a Scotchman than 
Edward.” 

“ Folk lee’d, then,” said Summertrees, “ poor Harry was none 
of your bold-speaking, ranting reivers, that talk about what they 
did yesterday, or what they will do to-morrow . it was when some- 
thing was to do at the moment that you should have looked at 
Harry Redgauntlet. I saw him at Culloden, when all was lost, 
doing more than twenty of these bleezing braggarts, till the very 
soldiers that took him cried not to hurt him — for all somebody’s 
orders, Provost — for he was the bravest fellow of them all. Weel, 
as I went by the side of Harry, and felt him raise my hand up in 
the mist of the morning, as if he wished to wipe his eye — for he 
had not that freedom without my leave — my vt.ry heart was like 
to break for him, poor fellow. In the meanwhile, I had been tiying 
and trying to make my hand as line as a lady’s, to see if I could slip 
It out of my iron wristband. You may think,” he said, laying his 
broad bony hand on the table, “ I had work enough with such a 
shoulder-of-mutton fist, but if you observe, the shakle-bones are 
of the largest, and so they were obliged to keep the handcuff wide; 
at length I got my hand slipped out, and slipped in again ; and poor 
Harry was sae deep in his am thoughts, I could not make him 
sensible what I was doing.” 

“ Why not ? ” said Alan Fairford, for whom the tale began to 
have some interest. 

“ Because there was an unchancy beast of a dragoon riding close 
beside us on the other side , and if I had let him into my confidence 
as well as Harry, it would not have been long before a pistol-ball 
slapped through my bonnet. — ^Well, I had little for it but to do 
the best I could for m3rself, and, by my conscience, it was time, 
when the gallows was staring me in the face. We were to halt for 
breakfast at Moffat. Well did I know the moors we were marching 
over, having hunted and hawked on every acre of ground in very 
different times. So I waited, you see, till I was on the edge of 
Errickstane-brae — Y e ken the place they call the Marquis’s Beef- 
stand, because the Annandale loons used to put their stolen cattle 
in there ^ ” 

Fairford intimated his ignorance. 

“Ye must have seen it as ye cam this way; it looks as if four 
hills were laying their heads together, to shut out daylight from the 
dark hollow space between them. A d — d deep, black, black- 
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guard-looking abyss of a hole it is, and goes straight down from tne 
road-side, as perpendicular as it can do, to be a heathery brae. At 
the bottom there is a small bit of a brook, that you would think 
could hardly find its way out from the hills that are so closely 
jammed round it.” 

“ A bad pass indeed,” said Alan. 

“ You may say that," continued the Laird. “ Bad as it was, sir. 
It was my only chance ; and though my very flesh creeped when I 
thought what a rumble I was going to get, yet I kept my heart 
up all the same. And so just when we came on the edge of this 
Beef-stand of the Johnstones, I slipped out my hand from the 
handcuff, cried to Harry Gauntlet, ‘ Follow me! ’ — whisked under 
the belly of the dragoon horse — ^flung my plaid round me with the 
speed of lightning — threw myself on my side, for there was no 
keeping my feet, and down the brae hurled I, over heather and fern, 
and blackberries, like a barrel down Chalmers’s Close, in Auld 
Reekie. G — , sir, I never could help laughing when I think how 
the scoundrel redcoats must have been bumbazed; for the mist 
being, as I sand, thick, they had little notion, I take it, that they 
were on the verge of such a dilemma. I was half way down — for 
rowing IS faster wark than rinning — ere they could get at their 
arms, and then it was flash, flash, flash — rap, rap, rap — from the 
edge of the road, but my head was too jumbled to think any thing 
either of that or the hard knocks I got among the stones I kept my 
senses thegither, whilk has been thought wonderful by all that ever 
saw the place; and I helped myself with my hands as gallantly as 
I could, and to the bottom I came. There I lay for half a moment; 
but the thoughts of a gallows is worth all the salts and scent-bottles 
in the world for bringing a man to himself. Up I sprung, like a 
four-year-auld colt All the hills were spinning round with me, like 
so many great big humming-tops. But there was nae time to think 
of that neither; more especially as the mist had risen a little with 
the firing. I could see the villains, like sae mony craws on the edge 
of the brae; and I reckon that they saw me; for some of the loons 
were beginning to crawl down the hill, but liker auld wives in their 
red cloaks coming frae a field-preaching than such a souple lad as 
I was. Accordingly, they soon began to stop and load their pieces. 
Good-e’en to you, gentlemen, thought I, if that is to be the gate of 
it. If you have any further word with me, you maun come as fiir 
as Carriefraw-gauns. And so off I set, and never buck went faster 
ower the braes than I did , and I never stopped till I had put three 
waters, reasonably deep, as the season was rainy, half a dozen 
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mountains, and a few thousand acres of the worst moss and ling in 
Scotland, ^twixt me and my friends the redcoats.” 

“ It was that job which got you the name of Pate-in-Peril," 
said the Provost, filling the glares, and exclaiming with great 
emphasis, while his guest, much animated with the recollections 
which the exploit excited, looked round with an air of triumph for 
sympathy and applause, — “ Here is to your good health ; and may 
you never put your neck in such a venture again.” 

“ Humph I — I do not know,” answered Summertrees. “ I am 
not like to be tempted with another opportunity — Yet who 
knows ? ” And then he made a deep pause. . . . Redgauntlet. 


58. The Passing of the Pretender 

[The attempted rising on behalf of Charles Edward, the Young 
Pretender, m 1763, and his return to Scotland — the themes c/" Red- 
gauntlet — are fictional, although the Royal adventurer certainly 
visited London The novel serves to illustrate the declining fervour 
cf Jacohitism. This selection describes the last poignant scenes when, 
after the Cause has been betrayed to the Government by Crist al Nixon, 
the Pretender is led to the beach by the devoted Laird of Redgauntlet 
to escape to France^ 

. . . In the same breath they were both at the half-opened dooV 
of the room, Fairford entreating to speak with the Father Buona- 
venture, and Lihas, equally vehemently, requesting a moment’s 
interview with her uncle While the sentinel hesitated what to 
do, his attention was called to a loud noise at the door, where a 
crowd had been assembled in consequence of the appalling cry that 
the enemy were upon them, occasioned, as it afterwards proved, by 
some stragglers having at length discovered the dead bodies of 
Nanty Ewart and of Nixon. 

Amid the confusion occasioned by this alarming incident, the 
sentinel ceased to attend to his duty; and, accepting Alan Fair- 
ford’s arm, Lilias found no opposition in penetrating even to the 
inner apartment, where the principal persons in the enterprise, 
whose conclave had been disturbed by this alarming incident, were 
now assembled in great confusion, and had been joined by the 
Chevalier himself. 

“ Only a mutiny among these smuggling scoundrels,” said 
Redgauntlet. 

“ Only a mutiny, do you say ? ” said Sir Richard Glendale; “ and 
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the lugger, the last hope of escape for,” — ^he looked towards 
Charles, — “ stands out to sea under a press of sail ! ” 

“ Do not concern yourself about me,” said the unfortunate 
Prince; “ this is not the worst emergency in which it has been my 
lot to stand ; and if it were, I fear it not. Shift for yourselves, my 
lords and gentlemen.” 

“ No, never ! ” said the young Lord . “ Our only hope now 

is m an honourable resistance ” 

“ Most true,” said Redgauntlet, “ let despair renew the union 
amongst us which accident disturbed I give my voice for displaying 

the royal banner instantly, and How now ? ” he concluded, 

sternly, as Lilias, first soliciting his attention by pulling his cloak, 
put into his hand the scroll, and added, it was designed for that of 
Nixon. 

Redgauntlet read — and, dropping it on the ground, continued 
to stare upon the spot where it fell, with raised hands and fixed 
eyes Sir Richard Glendale lifted the fatal paper, read it, and 
saying, “ Now all is indeed over,” handed it to Maxwell, who said 
aloud, “ Black Cohn Campbell, by G — d • I heard he had come 
post from London last night ” 

As if in echo to his thoughts, the violin of the blind man was 
heard playing with spirit “ The Campbells are coming,” a cele- 
brated clan march. 

“The Campbells are coming in earnest,” said MacKellar; 
“ they are upon us with the whole battalion from Carlisle.” 

There was a silence of dismay, and two or three of the company 
began to drop out of the room 

Lord spoke with the generous spirit of a young English 

nobleman “if we have been fools, do not let us be cowards. 
We have one here more precious than us all, and come hither on 
our warranty — let us save him at least ” 

“ True, most true,” answered Sir Richard Glendale. “ Let the 
King be first cared for.” 

“That shall be my business,” said Redgauntlet, “ if we have 
but time to bring back the brig, all will be well — I will instantly 
dispatch a party m a fishing skiff to bring her to.’’-^— He gave his 
commands to two or three of the most active among his followers — 
“ Let him be once on board,” he said, “ and there are enough of us 
to stand to arms and cover his retreat.” 

“ Right, right,” said Sir Richard, “ and I will look to points 
which can be made defensible, and the old powder-plot boys could 
not have made a more desperate resistance than we shall — Red- 
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gauntlet,” continued he, “ I sec son\e of our friends are looking 
pale; but methinks your nephew has more mettle in his eye now 
than when we were in cold deliberation, with danger at a distance.” 

“ It is the way of our house,” said Redgauntlet, “ our courage 
ever kindles highest on the losing side. I, too, feel that the 
catastrophe I have brought on must not be survived by its author. 
Let me first,” he said, addressing Charles, “see your Majesty’s 
sacred person in such safety as can now be provided for it, and 
then ” 

“ You may spare all considerations concerning me, gentlemen,” 
again repeated Charles; “ yon mountain of Criffel shall fly as soon 
as I will.” 

Most threw themselves at his feet with weeping and entreaty, 
some one or two slunk in confusion from the apartment, and were 
heard riding off. Unnoticed in such a scene, Darsie, his sister, and 
Fairford drew together, and held each other by the hands, as those 
who, when a vessel is about to founder in the storm, determine to 
take their chance of life and death together. 

Amid this scene of confusion, a gentleman, plainly dressed in a 
riding-habit, with a black cockade in his hat, but without any arms 
except a couteau de chasse, walked into the apartment without 
ceremony He was a tall, thin, gentlemanly man, with a look and 
bearing decidedly military He had passed through their guards, 
if in the confusion they now maintained any, without stop or 
question, and now stood, almost unarmed, among armed men, who, 
nevertheless, gazed on him as on the angel of destruction. 

“ You look coldly on me, gentlemen,” he said. “ Sir Richard 

Glendale — my Lord , we were not always such strangers. 

Ha, Pate-in-Peril, how is it with you ? and you, too, Ingoldsby — 
I must not call you by any other name — why do you receive an old 
friend so coldly ? But you guess my errand ” 

“ And are prepared for it. General,” said Redgauntlet, “ we are 
not men to be penned up like sheep for the slaughter.” 

“ Pshaw I you take it too seriously — let me speak but one word 
with you.” 

“ No words can shake our purpose,” said Redgauntlet, “ were 
your whole command, as I suppose is the case, drawn round the 
house.” 

“ I am certainly not unsupported,” said the General , “ but if 
you would hear me ” 

“ Hear me, sir,” said the Wanderer, stepping forward, “ I 
suppose I am the mark you aim at — I surrender myself willingly, 
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to save these gentlemen’s danger — let this at least avail in their 
favour.” 

An exclamation of “ Never, never • ” broke from the little body 
of partisans, who threw themselves round the unfortunate Prince, 
and would have seized or struck down Campbell, had it not been 
that he remained with his arms folded, and a look rather indicating 
impatience because they would not hear him than the least appre- 
hension of violence at their hand 

At length he obtained a moment’s silence. “ I do not,” he said, 
“ know this gentleman ” — (Making a profound bow to the 
unfortunate Prince) — “ I do not wish to know him , it is a know- 
ledge which would suit neither of us.” 

“ Our ancestors, nevertheless, have been well acquainted,” said 
Charles, unable to suppress, even in that hour of dread and danger, 
the painful recollections of fallen royalty. 

“ In one word. General Campbell,” said Redgauntlet, “ is it 
to be peace or war ? — Y ou are a man of honour, and we can trust 
you ” 

“ I thank you, sir,” said the General, “ and I reply that the 
answer to your question rests with yourself Come, do not be fools, 
gentlemen , there was perhaps no great harm meant or intended by 
your gathering together in this obscure corner, for a bear-bait or a 
cock-fight, or whatever other amusement you may have intended ; 
but It was a little imprudent, considering how you stand with 
government, and it has occasioned some anxiety Exaggerated 
accounts of your purpose have been laid before government by the 
information of a traitor in your own counsels j and I was sent down 
post to take the command of a sufficient number of troops, in case 
these calumnies should be found to have any real foundation. 1 
have come here, of course, sufficiently supported both with cavalry 
and infant^ to do whatever might be necessary, but my commands 
are — and I am sure they agree with my inclination — to make no 
arrests, nay, to make no farther enquiries of any kind, if this good 
assembly will consider their own interest so far as to give up 
their immediate purpose, and return quietly home to their own 
houses ” 

“ What ' — all ? ” exclaimed Sir Richard Glendale — “ all, with- 
out exception ? ” 

“ All, without one single exception,” said the General; “ such 
are my orders. If you accept my terms, say so, and make haste; 
for things may happen to interfere with his Majesty’s kind purposes 
towards you all.” 
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“ His Majesty’s kind purposes! ” said the Wanderer. “ Do 1 
hear you aright, sir ? ” 

“ I speak the King’s very words, from his very lips,” replied the 
General. “ ‘ I will,’ said his Majesty, ‘ deserve the confidence of 
my subjects by reposing my security in the fidelity of the millions 
who acimowledge my title — in the good sense and prudence of the 
few who continue, from the errors of education, to disown it.’ — 
His Majesty will not even believe that the most zealous Jacobites 
who yet remain can nourish a thought of exciting a civil war, 
which must be fatal to their families and themselves, besides spread- 
ing bloodshed and ruin through a peaceful land. He cannot even 
believe of his kinsman, that he would engage brave and generous, 
though mistaken men, in an attempt which must ruin all who have 
escaped former calamities; and he is convinced that, did curiosity 
or any other motive lead that person to visit this country, he would 
soon see it was his wisest course to return to the Continent; and 
his Majesty compassionates his situation too much to ofiFer any 
obstacle to nis doing so ” 

“ Is this real ? ” said Redgauntlet ” Can you mean this ^ — Am 
I — are all, are any of these gentlemen at liberty, without inter- 
ruption, to embark in yonder brig, which, I see, is now again 
approaching the shore ? ’’ 

“ You, sir — all — ^any of the gentlemen present,” said the 
General, — “ all whom the vessel can contain, are at liberty to 
embark uninterrupted by me , but I advise none to go off who have 
not powerful reasons, unconnected with the present meeting, for 
this will be remembered against no one ” 

“ Then, gentlemen,” said Redgauntlet, clasping his hands 
together as the words burst from him, “ the cause is lost for ever * ” 

General Campbell turned away to the window, as if to avoid 
hearing what they said Their consultation was but momentary; 
for the door of escape which thus opened was as unexpected as the 
exigence was threatening 

“ We have your word of honour for our protection,” said Sir 
Richard Glendale, ” if we dissolve our meeting in obedience to 
your summons ^ ” 

“ Y ou have. Sir Richard,” answered the General. 

“ And I also have your promise,” said Redgauntlet, “ that I 
may go on board yonder vessel, with any friend whom I may choose 
to accompany me ? ” 

“ Not only that, Mr. Ingoldsby — or I wiil call you Redgauntlet 
once more — you may stay in the offing for a tide, until you are 
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joined by any person who may remain at Fairladies. After that, 
there will be a sloop of war on the station, and I need not say your 
condition will then become perilous.” 

“ Perilous it should not be, General Campbell,” said Red- 
gauntlet, “ or more perilous to others than to us, if others thought 
as I do even in this extremity ” 

“ You forget yourself, my friend,” said the unhappy Adventurer; 
“ you forget that the arrival of this gentleman only puts the cope- 
stone on our already adopted resolution to abandon our bull-fight, 
or by whatever other wild name this headlong enterprise may be 
termed. I bid you farewell, unfriendly friends — I hiAyou farewell,” 
(bowing to the General,) “ my friendly foe — I leave this strand as 
I landed upon it, alone, and to return no more ' ” 

“ Not alone,” said Redgauntlet, “ while there is blood in the 
veins of my father’s son.” 

“ Not alone,” said the other gentlemen present, stung with 
feelings which almost overpowered the better reasons under which 
they had acted “ We will not disown our principles, or see your 
person endangered.” 

“ If It be only your purpose to see the gentleman to the beach,” 
said General Campbell, “ I will myself go wfth you. My presence 
among you, unarmed, and in your power, will be a pledge of my 
friendly intentions, and will overawe, should such be offered, any 
interruption on the part of officious persons.” 

“ Be It so,” said the Adventurer, with the air of a Prince to a 
subject, not of one who complied with the request of an enemy 
too powerful to be resisted 

They left the apartment — they left the house — an unauthenti- 
cated and dubious, but appalling, sensation of terror had already 
spread itself among the inferior retainers, who had so short time 
before strutted, and bustled, and thronged the doorway and the 
passages A report had arisen, of which the origin could not be 
traced, of troops advancing towards the spot in considerable numbers; 
and men who, for one reason or other, were most of them amenable 
to the arm of power, had either shrunk into stables or corners, or 
fled the place entirely. There was solitude on the landscape, 
excepting the small party which now moved towards the rude pier, 
where a boat lay manned, agreeably to Redgauntlet’s orders 
previously given. 

The last heir of the Stuarts leant on Redgauntlet’s arm as they 
walked towards the beach; for the ground was rough, and he no 
longer possessed the elasticity of limb and of spirit which had, twenty 
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years before, carried him over many a Highland hill, as light as 
one of their native deer. His adherents followed, looking on the 
ground, their feelings struggling against the dictates of their reason. 

General Campbell accompanied them with an air of apparent 
ease and indifference, but watching, at the same time, and no doubt 
with some anxiety, the changing features of those who acted in this 
extraordinary scene. 

Darsie and his sister naturally followed their uncle, whose 
violence they no loiter feared, while his character attracted their 
respect; and Alan Fairford accompanied them from interest in 
their fete, unnoticed in a party where all were too much occupied 
with their own thoughts and feelings, as well as with the impending 
crisis, to attend to his presence. 

Half-w^ betwixt the house and the beach they saw the bodies 
of Nanty Ewart and Cristal Nixon blackening in the sun. 

“ That was your informer ^ ” said Redgauntlet, looking back 
to General Campbell, who only nodded his assent. 

“Caitiff wretch'” exclaimed Redgauntlet, — and yet the 
name were better bestowed on the fool who could be misled by 
thee.” 

“ That sound broadsword cut,” said the General, “ has saved 
us the shame of rewarding a traitor.” 

They arrived at the place of embarkation. The Prince stood a 
moment with folded arms, and looked around him in deep silence. 
A paper was then slipped into his hands — he looked at it, and said, 
“ I find the two friends I have left at Fairladies are apprized of my 
destination, and propose to embark from Bowness I presume this 
will not be an infringement of the conditions under which you 
have acted ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” answered General Campbell ; “ they shall 
have all facility to join you ” 

“ I wish, then,” said Charles, “ only another companion — 
Redgauntlet, the air of this country is as hostile to you as it is to me. 
These gentlemen have made their peace, or rather they have done 
nothing to break it. But you — come you, and share my home where 
chance shall cast it. We shall never see these shores again, but we 
will talk of them, and of our disconcerted bull-fight.” 

“ I follow you, Sire, through life,” said Redgauntlet, “ as I 
would have followed you to death Permit me one moment.” 

The Prince then looked round, and seeing the abashed counten- 
ances of his other adherents bent upon the ground, he hastened 
to say, “ Do not think that you, gentlemen, have obliged me less 
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because your zeal was mingled with prudence, entertained, I am 
sure, more on my own account, and on that of your country, than 
from selfish apprehensions.” 

He stepped from one to another, and, amid sobs and bursting 
tears, received the adieus of the last remnant which had hitherto 
supported his lofty pretensions, and addressed them individually 
with accents of tenderness and affection. 

The General drew a little aloof, and signed to Redgauntlet to 
speak with him while this scene proceeded. “ It is now all over,” 
he said, “ and Jacobite will be henceforward no longer a party 
name When you tire of foreign parts, and wish to make your 
peace, let me know. Your restless zeal alone has impeded your 
pardon hitherto ” 

“ And now I shall not need it,” said Redgauntlet. “ I leave 
England for ever, but I am not displeased that you should hear my 
family adieus. — ^Nephew, come hither. In presence of General 
Campbell, I tell you that, though to breed you up in my own 
political opinions has been for many years my anxious wish, I am 
now glad that it could not be accomplished You pass under the 
service of the reigning Monarch without the necessity of changing 
your allegiance — a change, however,” he added, looking around 
him, “ which sits more easy on honourable men than I could have 
anticipated, but some wear the badge of their loyalty on the sleeve, 
and others in the heart, — You will, from henceforth, be uncon- 
trolled master of all the property of which forfeiture could not 
deprive your father — of all that belonged to him — excepting this, 
his good sword,” (laying his hand on the weapon he wore,) “ which 
shall never fight for the House of Hanover , and as my hand will 
never draw weapon more, I shall sink it forty fathoms deep in the 
wide ocean. Bless you, young man! If I have dealt harshly with 
you, forgive me. I had set my whole desires on one point, — God 
knows, with no selfish purpose, and I am justly punished by this 
final termination of my views, for having been too little scrupulous- 
in the means by which I pursued them. Niece, farewell, and may 
God bless you also' ” 

“No, sir,” said Lilias, seizing his hand eagerly. “You have 
been hitherto my protector, — ^you are now m sorrow, let me be 
your attendant and your comforter in exile ' ” 

“ I thank you, my girl, for your unmerited affection; but it 
cannot and must not be The curtain here falls between us I go- 
to the house of another — If I leave it before I quit the earth, it 
shall be only for the House of God. Once more, farewell both ! — 
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The fatal doom,” he said, with a melancholy smile, “ will, I trust, 
now depart from the House of Redgauntlet, since its present repre- 
sentative has adhered to the winning side. I am convinced he will 
not change it, should it in turn become the losing one ” 

The unfortunate Charles Edward had now given his last adieus 
to his downcast adherents He made a sign with his hand to Red- 
gauntlet, who came to assist him into the slciff. General Campbell 
also offered his assistance ; the rest appearing too much affected by 
the scene which had taken place to prevent him, 

“ You are not sorry, General, to do me this last act of courtesy,” 
said the Chevalier; “ and, on my part, I thank you for it. Y ou have 
taught me the principle on which men on the scaffold feel forgive- 
ness and kindness even for their executioner — Farewell! ” 

They were seated in the boat, which presently pulled off from 
the land The Oxford divine broke out into a loud benediction, in 
terms which General Campbell was too generous to criticise at 
the time, or to remember afterwards, — nay, it is said that, Whig 
and Campbell as he was, he could not help joining in the universal 
Amen! which resounded from the shore — Redgauntlet. 
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“ O ay, good Foster ! ” replied the other. “ But what Foster shall 
I be to-morrow, when you speak of me to my lord — ^though all I 
have done was to obey his own orders ? ” 

“ You shall be my protector — a rough one indeed — ^but still a 
protector," answered the Countess. “ O that Janet were but here ' ” 
“She IS better where she is,” answered Foster — “one of 
you IS enough to perplex a plain head — but will you taste any 
refreshment ^ ” 

“ O no, no— my chamber — my chamber. I trust,” she said, 
apprehensively, “ I may secure it on the inside ? ” 

“ With all my heart,” answered Foster, “ so I may secure it on 
the outside ; ” and taking a light, he led the way to a part of the 
building where Amy had never been, and conducted her up a stair 
of great height, preceded by one of the old women with a lamp. At 
the head of the stair, which seemed of almost immeasurable height, 
they crossed a short wooden gallery, formed of black oak, and very 
narrow, at the farther end of which was a strong oaken door, whim 
opened and admitted them into the miser’s apartment, homely in 
Its accommodations in the very last degree, and, except in name, 
little different from a prison- room 

F oster stopped at the door, and gave the lamp to the Countess, 
without either offering or permitting the attendance of the old 
woman who had carried it The lady stood not on ceremony, but 
taking It hastily, barred the door, and secured it with the ample 
meansrprovided on the inside for that purpose 

Varney, meanwhile, had lurked behind on the stairs, but hearing 
the door barred, he now came up on tiptoe, and Foster, winking to 
him, pointed with self-complacence to a piece of concealed machinery 
in the wall, which, playing with much ease and little noise, dropped 
a part of the wooden gallery, after the manner of a drawbridge, so as 
to cut off all communication between the door ofthe bedroom, which 
he usually inhabited, and the landing-place of the high winding- 
stair which ascended to it The rope by which this machinery was 
wrought was generally carried within the bedchamber, it being 
Foster’s object to provide against invasion from without, but now 
that It was intended to secure the prisoner within, the cord had been 
brought over to the landing-place, and was there made fast, when 
Foster, with much complacency, had dropped the unsuspected trap- 
door 

V arney looked with great attention at the machinery, and peeped 
more than once down the abyss which was opened by the fall ofthe 
trap-door It was dark as pitch, and seemed profoundly deep, going, 
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as Foster informed his confederate in a whisper, nigh to the lowest 
vault of the Castle. Varney cast once more a fixed and long look 
doyn into this sable gulf, and then followed Foster to the part of 
the manor-house most usually inhabited. 

When they arrived in the parlour which we have mentioned, 
Varney requested Foster to get them supper, and some of the 
choicest wine “ I will seek Alasco,” he added ; “ we have work for 
him to do, and we must put him in good heart.” 

F oster groaned at this intimation, but made no remonstrance. The 
old woman assured Varney that Alasco had scarce eaten or drunken 
since her master’s departure, living perpetually shut up in the 
laboratory, and talking as if the world’s continuance depended on 
what he was doing there. 

“ I will teach him that the world hath other claims on him,” 
said Varney, seizing a light, and going in quest of the alchemist. He 
returned, after a considerable absence, very pale, but yet with his 
habitual sneer on his cheek and nostril — “ Our friend,” he said, 
“ has exhaled.” 

“ How ' what mean you ? ” said Foster — “ Run away — fled with 
my forty pounds, that should have been multiplied a thousand fold ? 
I will have Hue and Cry ' ” 

” I will tell thee a surer way,” said Varney. 

” How ' which way *' ” exclaimed Foster; ” I will have back my 
forty pounds — I deemed them as surely a thousand times multiplied 
— I will have back my in-put, at the least ” 

“ Go hang thyself, then, and sue Alasco m the Devil’s Court of 
Chancery, for thither he has carried the cause ” 

“ How ! — ^what dost thou mean — is he dead ? ” 

“ Ay, truly is he,” said Varney, “ and properly swoln already in 
the face and body — He had been mixing some of his devil’s medi- 
cines, and the glass mask which he used constantly had fellen from 
his face, so that the subtle poison entered the brain, and did its 
work ” 

“ Sancta Marta < ” said Foster, — “ I mean, God in his mercy 
preserve us from covetousness and deadly sm' — Had he not had 
projection, think you ? Saw you no ingots in the crucibles ? ” 

“ Nay, I looked not but at the dead carrion,” answered Varney; 
“ an ugly spectacle — he was swoln like a corpse three days exposed 
on the wheel — Pah ' give me a cup of wine ” 

“ I will go,” said Foster, “ I will examine myself” He took 

the lamp, and hastened to the door, but, here hesitated, and paused. 
“ Will you not go with me ? ” said he to Varney. 
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“ To what purpose ? ” said Varney; “ I have seen and smelled 
enough to spoil my appetite. I broke the window, however, and 
let m the air — it reeked of sulphur, and such like suffocating 
streams, as if the very devil had been there.” 

“ And might it not be the act of the Demon himself ? ” said 
Foster, still hesitating; “ I have heard he is powerful at such times, 
and with such people ” 

“ Still, if it were that Satan of thine,” answered Varney, “ who 
thus jades thy imagination, thou art in perfect safety, unless he is 
a most unconscionable devil indeed. He hath had two good sops 
of late.” 

“ How two sops — what mean you ? ” said Foster — “ what mean 
you ? ” 

' “ You will know in time,” said Varney; — “ and then this other 
banquet — ^but thou wilt esteem Her too choice a morsel for the 
fiend’s tooth — she must have her psalms, and harps, and seraphs ” 

Anthony F oster heard, and came slowly back to the table : “ God ! 
Sir Richard, and must that then be done r ” 

“ Ay, in very truth, Anthony, or there comes no copyhold in thy 
way,” replied ms inflexible associate. 

” I always foresaw it would land there ! ” said Foster; “ but how. 
Sir Richard, how ? — for not to win the world would I put hands 
on her.” 

“ I cannot blame thee,” said Varney; “ I should be reluctant to 
do that myself — we miss Alasco and his manna sorely; ay, and the 
dog Lambourne ” 

“ Why, where tarries Lambourne ? ” said Anthony. 

“ Ask no questions,” said Varney, “ thou wilt see him one day, 
if thy creed is true — But to our graver matter — I will teach thee 
a spring, Tony, to catch a pewit — ^yonder trap-door — ^yonder gim- 
crack of thine, will remain secure in appearance, will it not, though 
the supports are withdrawn beneath '* ” 

“Ay, marry, will it,” said Foster, “so long as it is not trodden 
on.” 

“ But were the lady to attempt an escape over it,” replied Varney, 
“ her weight would carry it down ? ” 

“ A mouse’s weight would do it,” said Foster. 

“ Why, then, she dies in attempting her escape, and what could 
you or I help it, honest Tony ? Let us to bed, we will adjust our 
project to-morrow.” 

On the next day, when evening approached, Varney summoned 
Foster to the execution of their plan. Tider and Foster’s old man- 
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servant were sent on a feigned errand down to the village, and 
Anthony himself, as if anxious to see that the Countess suffered no 
want of accommodation, visited her place of confinement. He was 
so much staggered at the mildness and patience with which she 
seemed to endure her confinement, that he could not help earnestly 
recommending to her not to cross the threshold of her room on any 
account whatever, until Lord Leicester should come, “ which,” he 
added, “ I trust in God, will be very soon.” Amy patiently promised 
that she would resign herself to her fate, and Foster returned to his 
hardened companion with his conscience half-eased of the perilous 
load that weighed on it. “ I have warned her,” he said , “ surely in 
vain is the snare set in the sight of any bird ' ” 

He left, therefore, the Countess’s door unsecured on the outside, 
and, under the eye of Varney, withdrew the supports which sustained 
the falling trap, which, therefore, kept its level position merely by 
a slight adhesion. They withdrew to wait the issue on the ground- 
floor adjoining, but they waited long in vain. At length Varney, 
after walking long to and fro, with his face muffled in his cloak, 
threw It suddenly back, and exclaimed, “ Surely never was a woman 
fool enough to neglect so fair an opportunity of escape I ” 

“ Perhaps she is resolved,” said Foster, “ to await her husband’s 
return.” 

“True' — most true,” said Varney, rushing out, “ I had not 
thought of that before ” 

In less than two minutes, Foster, who remained behind, heard 
the tread of a horse in the courtyard, and then a whistle similar to 
that which was the Earl’s usual sign^ , — the instant after the door 
of the Countess’s chamber opened, and in the same moment the 
trap-door gave way There was a rushing sound — a heavy fall — a 
fiiint groan — and all was over. 

At the same instant, Varney called in at the window, in an accent 
and tone which was an indescribable mixture betwixt horror and 
raillery, “ Is the bird caught ? — is the deed done ? ” 

“ O God, forgive us! ” replied Anthony Foster. 

“ Why, thou fool,” said Varney, “ thy toil is ended, and thy 
reward secure Look down into the vault — what seest thou ^ ” 

“ I see only a heap of white clothes, like a snowdrift,” said Foster. 
“ O God, she moves her arm ! ” 

“ Hurl something down on her. — ^Thy gold chest, Tony — it is 
an heavy one ” 

“ Varney, thou art an incarnate fiend! ’’replied Foster. — “There 
needs nothing more — she is gone ! ” 
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“ So pass our troubles,” said Varney, entering the room; “ I 
dreamed not I could have mimicked the Earl’s call so well.” 

“ Oh, if there be judgment in Heaven, thou hast deserved it,” 
said F oster, “ and wilt meet it ! — ^Thou hast destroyed her by means 
of her best affections — It is a seething of the kid in the mother’s 
milkt” 

“ Thou art a fanatical ass,” replied Varney, “ let us now think 
how the alarm should be given, — the body is to lemain where it is.” 

But their wickedness was to be permitted no longer, — for, even 
while they were at this consultation, Tressilian and Raleigh broke 
in upon them, having obtained admittance by means of Tider and 
Foster’s servant, whom they had secured at the village 

Anthony F oster fled on their entrance ; and, knowing each corner 
and pass of the intricate old house, escaped all search. But Varney 
was taken on the spot, and, instead of expressing compunction for 
what he had done, seemed to take a fiendish pleasure in pointing 
out to them the remains of the murdered Countess, while at the 
same time he defied them to show that he had any share in her 
death. — Kenilworth. 

6o. The Martyrdom of Macbriar 

[The rebelling Covenanters have been defeated by the King's 
forces Henry Morton, son of a landed proprietor and a Presbyterian, 
hts servant Cuddie, and the fanatical preacher Macbriar [see Selection 
47) are brought before the Privy Council of Scotland for judgment, 
Morton having previously seen the prisoners brought into Edinburgh 
Period, \b"jc) Locality, Edinburgh 
. . After about a quarter ofan hour spent in solitary musing on the 
strange vicissitudes of his late life, the attention of Morton was sum- 
moned to the window by a great noise in the street beneath. Trum- 
pets, drums, and kettle-drums contended in noise with the shouts of 
a numerous rabble, and apprised him that the royal cavalry were 
passing in the triumphal attitude which Claverhouse had mentioned 
The magistrates of the city, attended by their guard of halberds, had 
met the victors with their welcome at the gate of the city, and now 
preceded them as a part of the procession. The next object was two 
heads borne upon pikes , and before each bloody head were carried 
the hands of the dismembered sufferers, which were, by the brutal 
mockery of those who bore tliem, often approached towards each 
other, as if in the attitude of exhortation or prayer. These bloody 
trophies belonged to two preachers who had fallen at Bothwefl 
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Bridge. After them came a cart led by the executioner’s assistant, 
in which were placed Macbriar and other two prisoners who seemed 
of the same profession. They were bareheaded and strongly bound, 
yet looked around them with an air rather of triumph than dismay, 
and appeared in no respect moved either by the fete of their 
companions, of which the bloody evidences were carried before 
them, or by dread of their own approaching execution, which 
these preliminaries so plainly indicated. 

Behind these prisoners, thus held up to public infamy and derision, 
came a body of horse, brandishing their broadswords, and filling 
the wide street with acclamations, which were answered by the 
tumultuous outcries and shouts of the rabble, who, in every con- 
siderable town, are too happy in being permitted to huzza for 
anything whatever which calls them together. In the rear of these 
troopers came the main body of the prisoners, at the head of whom 
were some of their leaders, who were treated with every circum- 
stance of inventive mockery and insult Several were placed on 
horseback with their feces to the animal’s tail, others were chained 
to long bars of iron, which they were obliged to support in their 
hands, like the galley-slaves in Spain when travelling to the port 
where they are to be put on shipboard. The heads of others who had 
fallen were borne in triumph before the survivors, some on pikes 
and halberds, some in sacks bearing the names of the slaughtered 
persons labelled on the outside. Such were the objects who headed 
the ghastly procession, who seemed as effectually doomed to death 
as if they wore the sanhenttos of the condemned heretics in an 
auto-da-fe * 

Behind them came on the nameless crowd to the number of 
several hundreds, some retaining under their misfortunes a sense 
of confidence in the cause for which they suffered captivity, and 
were about to give a still more bloody testimony, others seemed 
pale, dispirited, dejected, questioning in their own minds their 
prudence in espousing a cause which Providence seemed to have 
disowned, and looking about for some avenue through which they 
might escape from the consequences of their rashness. Others there 
were who seemed incapable of forming an opinion on the subject, 
or of entertaining either hope, confidence, or fear, but who, foaming 
With thirst and fetigue, stumbled along like over-driven oxen, lost 

* David Hackston of Rathillet, who was wounded and made pnsoner m the skirmish 
of Au* 6 Moss, m which the celebrated Cameron feli, was, on entering Edinburgh, by 
order of the Council, received by the magistrates at the Watergate, and set on a horse's 
bare back with his face to the tail, and the other three laid on a goad of iron and earned 
up the street, Mr Cameron's head being on a halberd before them 
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to everything but their present sense of wretchedness, and without 
having any distinct idea whether they were led to the shambles or 
to the pasture. These unfortunate men were guarded on each hand 
by troopers, and behind them came the main body of the cavalry, 
whose military music resounded back from the high houses on each 
side of the street, and mingled with their own songs of jubilee and 
triumph, and the wild shouts of the rabble 

Morton felt himself heart-sick while he gazed on the dismal 
spectacle, and recognised in the bloody heads, and still more miserable 
and agonised features of the living sufferers, faces which had been 
familiar to him during the brief insurrection. He sunk down in a 
chair in a bewildered and stupefied state, from which he was 
awakened by the voice of Cuddie 

“ Lord forgie us, sir ' ” said the poor fellow, his teeth chattering 
like a pair of nut-crackers, his hair erect like boar’s bristles, and his 
face as pale as that of a corpse, — “ Lord forgie us, sir ' we maun 
instantly gang before the Council * O Lord, what made them send 
for a puir bodie like me, sae mony braw lords and gentles' — And 
there’s my mither come on the kng tramp frae Glasgow to see to 
gar me testify, as she ca’s it, that is to say, confess and be hanged , 
but deil tak me if they mak sic a guse o’ Cuddie, if I can do better. 
But here’s Claverhouse himsell, — the Lord preserve and forgie us, 
I say anes mair ' ” 

“You must immediately attend the Council, Mr Morton,” 
said Claverhouse, who entered while Cuddie spoke, “ and your 
servant must go with you You need be under no apprehension for 
the consequences to yourself personally , but I warn you that you 
will see something that will give you much pain, and from which 
I would willingly have saved you, if I had possessed the power. My 
carriage waits us, — shall we go ? ” 

It will be readily supposed that Morton did not venture to dispute 
this invitation, however unpleasant He rose and accompanied 
Claverhouse 

“ I must apprise you,” said the latter, as he led the way down- 
stairs, “ that you will get off cheap, and so will your servant, provided 
he can keep his tongue quiet ” 

Cuddie caught these last words to his exceeding joy. 

“ Dell a fear o’ me,” said he, “ an my mither disna pit her finger 
in the pie.” 

At that moment his shoulder was seized by old Mause, who had 
contrived to thrust herself forward into the lobby of the apartment. 

“ Oh, hinny, hinny ' ” said she to Cuddie, hanging upon his neck, 
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“ and proud> and sorry and humbled, am I, a’ in ane and the 
Same iiMtant, to ^e my bairn ganging to testify for the truth gloriously 
with his mouth in council, as he did with his weapon in Ae fidd I ” 
“ Whisht, whisht, Mither ! ” cried Cuddie, impatiently. “ Odd, 
ye daft wife, is this a time to speak o’ thae things ? I tell ye I’ll 
testify naething either ae gate or another I hae spoken to Mr. 
Poundtext, and I’ll tak the declaration, or whate’er they ca’ it, and 
we’re a’ to win free off if we do that; he’s gotten life for himsell and 
a his folk, — and that’s a minister for my siller; I like nane o’ your 
sermons that end in a psalm at the Grassmarket.” * 

“ Oh, Cuddle, man, laith wad I be they suld hurt ye,” said old 
Mause, divided grievously between the safety of her son’s soul and 
that of his body , “ but mind, my bonny bairn, ye hae battled for the 
faith, and dinna let the dread o losing creature-comforts withdraw 
ye frae the gude fight ” 

“ Hout tout, Mither,” replied Cuddle, “ I hae fought e’en ower 
muckle already, and, to speak plain, I’m wearied o’ the trade I hae 
swaggered wi a’ thae arms and muskets and pistols, buffcoats and 
bandoliers, lang eneugh, and I like the pleugh-paidle a hantle better. 
I ken naething suld gar a man fight (that’s to say when he’s no 
^tigty), by and out-taken the dread o’ being hanged or killed if he 
turns back ” 

But, my dear Cuddie,” continued the persevering Mause, 
your bridal garment ' Oh, hinny, dinna sully the marriage 
garment!” 

Awa, awa, Mither,” replied Cuddie, “ dinna ye see the folks 
waiting for me ? Never fear me, — I ken how to turn this far better 
than ye do ; for ye’re bleezing awa about marriage, and the job is 
how we are to win by hanging.” 

So saying, he extricated himself out of his mother’s embraces, and 
requested the soldiers who took him in charge to conduct him to the 
place of examination without delay. He had been already preceded 
by Claverhouse and Morton 

THE JUDGMENT SEAT 

The Privy Council of Scotland — in whom the practice since the 
union of the crowns vested great judicial powers, as well as the 
general superintendence of the executive department — was met in 
the ancient dark Gothic room, adjoining to the House of Parliament 
in Edinburgh, when General Grahame entered, and took his place 
amongst the members at the council table. 

* Then the place of public execution 
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“ You have brought us a leash of game to-day, General,” said a 
nobleman of high place amongst them. “ Here is a craven to confess; 
a cock of the game to stand at bay; and what shall I call the third. 
General ? ” 

“ Without further metaphor, I will entreat your Grace to 
call him a person in whom I am specially interested,” replied 
Claverhouse 

” And a Whig into the bargain ? ” said the nobleman, lolling out 
a tongue which was at all times too big for his mouth, and accom- 
modating his coarse features to a sneer, to which they seemed to be 
himiliar. 

“ Yes, please your Grace, a Whig, — as your Grace was in 1641,” 
replied Claverhouse, with his usual appearance of imperturbable 
civility 

“ He has you there, I think, my Lord Duke,” said one of the 
privy councillors 

“ Ay, ay,” returned the duke, laughing, “ there’s no speaking to 
him since Drumclog But come, bring in the prisoners, — and do 
you, Mr. Clerk, read the record.” 

The clerk read forth a bond, in which General Grahame of 
Claverhouse and Lord Evandale entered themselves securities that 
Henry Morton, younger of Milnwood, should go abroad and 
remain m foreign parts until his Majesty’s pleasure was further 
known, in respect of the said Henry Morton’s accession to the late 
rebellion, and that under penalty of life and limb to the said Henry 
Morton, and of ten thousand marks to each of his securities. 

“ Do you accept of the king’s mercy upon these terms, Mr. 
Morton ? ” said the Duke of Lauderdale, who presided in the 
council 

“ I have no other choice, my lord,” replied Morton 

“Then subscribe your name in the record.” 

Morton did so without reply, conscious that, in the circumstances 
of his case, it was impossible for him to have escaped ‘more easily 
Macbriar, who was at the same instant brought to the foot of the 
council-table, bound upon a chair, for his weakness prevented him 
from standing, beheld Morton in the act of what he accounted 
apostasy. 

“ He hath summed his defection by owning the carnal power of 
the tyrant I ” he exclaimed, with a deep groan “ A fallen star • a 
fellen star I ” 

“ Hold your peace, sir,” said the duke, “ and keep your am 
breath to cool your ain porridge, — ye’ll find them scalding hot, I 
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promise you. — Call in the other fellow, who has some common 
sense. One sheep will leap the ditch when another goes first.” 

Cuddle was introduced unbound, but under the guard of two 
halberdiers, and placed beside Macbnar at the foot of the table. The 
poor fellow cast a piteous look around him, in which were mingled 
awe for the great men in whose presence he stood, and compassion 
for his fellow-sufferers, with no small fear of the personal con- 
sequences which impended over himself He made his clownish 
obeisances with a double portion of reverence, and then awaited the 
opening of the awful scene 

“ Were you at the battle of Bothwell Brigg ? ” was the first 
question which was thundered in his ears 

Cuddle meditated a denial, but had sense enough, upon reflection, 
to discover that the truth would be too strong for him, so he replied, 
with true Caledonian indirectness of respionse, “ I’ll no say but it 
may be possible that I might hae been there.” 

“Answer directly, you knave, — yes, or no? You know you 
were there ” 

“ It’s no foi me to contradict your Lordship’s Grace’s honour,” 
said Cuddle. 

“ Once more, sir, were you there ? — Yes, or no ? ” said the 
Duke, impatiently 

“ Dear stir,” again replied Cuddle, “ how can ane mind preceesely 
where they hae been a’ the days o’ their life ? ” 

“ Speak out, you scoundrel,” said General Dalzell, “ or I’ll 
dash your teeth out with my dudgeon-haft I Do you think we can 
stand here all day to be turning and dodging with you, like grey- 
hounds after a hare ?” * 

“ Aweel,then,” said Cuddic, “ since naethmg else will please ye, 
write down that I cannot deny but I was there.” 

“ Well, sii,” said the duke, “ and do you think that the rising 
upon that occasion was rebellion, or not ? ” 

“ I’m no just free to gie my opinion, stir,” said the cautious 
captive, “ on what might cost my neck, but I doubt it will be very 
little better.” 

“ Better than what ? ” 

“Just than rebellion, as your honour ca’s it,” replied Cuddie 

“ Well, sir, that’s speaking to the purpose,” replied his Grace. 

* The general i$ said to have struck one of the captive Whigs, when under examina- 
tion, with the hilt of his sabre, so that the blood gushed out The provocation for this 
unmanly violence was that the pnsonei bad called the fierce veteran ** a Muscovy beast 
who used to roast men ” Palzell had been long in the Russian service, which in those 
days was no school of humamty 
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“ And are you content to accept of the king’s pardon for your 
guilt as a rebel, and to keep the Church, and pray for the 
king ? ” 

“ Blithely, stir,” answered the unscrupulous Cuddle; “ and drink 
his health into the bargain, when the ale’s gude.” 

“ Egad,” said the duke, “ this is a hearty cock — What brought 
you into such a scrape, mine honest friend ? ” 

“ Just ill example, stir,” replied the prisoner, “ and a daft auld 
jaud of a mither, wi’ reverence to your Grace’s honour.” 

“ Why, God-a-mercy, my friend,” replied the duke, “ take care 
of bad advice another time, I think you are not likely to commit 
treason on your own score. — Make out his free pardon, and bring 
forward the rogue in the chair ” 

Macbnar was then moved forward to the post of examination. 

“ Were you at the battle of Bothwell Bridge ? ” was, in like 
manner, demanded of him 

“ I was,” answered the pi isoner, in a bold and resolute tone. 

“ Were you armed ? ” 

“ I was not, I went in my calling as a preacher of God’s word, to 
encourage them that drew the sword in His cause ” 

“ In other words, to aid and abet the rebels ? ” said the 
duke 

“ Thou hast spoken it,” replied the prisoner 

“ Well, then,” continued the interrogator, “ let us know if you 
saw John Balfour of Burley among the party ? I presume you know 
him ? ” 

“ I bless God that I do know him,” replied Macbnar, “ he is a 
zealous and a sincere Christian ” 

“ And when and where did you last see this pious personage ? ” 
was the query which immediately followed. 

“ I am here to answer for myself,” said Macbnar, in the same 
dauntless manner, “ and not to endanger others ” 

“ We shall know,” said Dalzell, “ how to make you find your 
tongue ” 

“ If you can make him fancy himself in a conventicle,” answered 
Lauderdale, “ he will find it without you — Come, laddie, speak 
while the play is good, you’re too young to bear the burden will 
be laid on you else ” 

“ I defy you,” retorted Macbnar “ This has not been the first 
of my imprisonments or of my sufferings; and, young as I may 
be, I have lived long enough to know how to die when I am called 
upon.” 
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“ Ay, but there are some things which must go before an easy 
death, if you continue obstinate,” said Lauderdale, and rung a small 
silver bell which was placed before him on the table. 

A dark crimson curtain, which covered a sort of niche or Gothic 
recess in the wall, rose at the signal, and displayed the public 
executioner, — a tall, gnm, and hideous man, having an oaken table 
before him, on which lay thumb-screws and an iron case called the 
Scottish boot, used in those tyrannical days to torture accused 
persons. Morton, who was unprepared for this ghastly apparition, 
started when the curtain arose, but Macbriar’s nerves were more 
firm. He gazed upon the horrible apparatus with much composure; 
and if a touch of nature called the blood from his cheek for a second, 
resolution sent it back to his brow with greater energy 

“ Do you know who that man is ^ ” said Lauderdale, in a low, 
stern voice, almost sinking into a whisper. 

“ He IS, I suppose,” replied Macbriar, “ the infamous executioner 
of your bloodthirsty commands upon the persons of God’s people. 
He and you are equally beneath my regard , and, I bless God, I no 
more fear what he can inflict than what you can command Flesh 
and blood may shrink under the sufferings you can doom me to, and 
poor frail nature may shed tears or send forth cries, but I trust my 
soul IS anchored firmly on the rock of ages ” 

“ Do your duty,” said the duke to the executioner. 

The fellow advanced, and asked, with a harsh and discordant 
voice, upon which of the prisoner’s limbs he should first employ 
his engine 

“ Let him choose for himself,” said the duke; “ I should like to 
oblige him in anything that is reasonable ” 

“ Since you leave it to me,” said the prisoner, stretching forth 
his right leg, “ take the best, — I willingly bestow it in the cause for 
which I suffer ” * 

The executioner, with the help of his assistants, enclosed the leg 
and knee within the tight iron boot, or case, and then, placing a 
wedge of the same metal between the knee and the edge of the 
machine, took a mallet in his hand, and stood waiting for farther 
orders A well-dressed man, by profession a surgeon, placed himself 
by the other side of the prisoner’s chair, bared the prisoner’s arm, 
and applied his thumb to the pulse in order to regulate the torture 
according to the strength of the patient. When these preparations 
were mside, the President of the Council repeated with the same 

This was tile reply actually made by James Mitchell when subjected to the torture 
of the boot, for an attempt to auatssinate Archbishop Sharpe 
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stern voice the question, “ When and where did you last see John 
Balfour of Burley f ” 

The prisoner, instead of replying to him, turned his eyes to 
heaven, as if imploring Divine strength, and muttered a few words, 
of which the last were distinctly audible, “ Thou hast said Thy 
people shall be willing in the day of Thy power I ” 

The Duke of Lauderdale glanced his eye around the Council as 
if to collect their suffrages, and, judging from their mute signs, gave 
on his own part a nod to the executioner, whose mallet instantly 
descended on the wedge, and, forcing it between the knee and the 
iron boot, occasioned the most exquisite pain, as was evident from 
the flush which instantly took place on the brow and on the cheeks 
of the sufferer. The fellow then again raised his weapon, and stood 
prepared to give a second blow 

“ Will you yet say,” repeated the Duke of Lauderdale, “ where 
and when you last parted from Balfour of Burley ? ” 

“ You have my answer,” said the sufferer resolutely, and the 
second blow fell. The third and fourth succeeded; but at the fifth, 
when a larger wedge had been introduced, the prisoner set up a 
scream of agony. 

Morton, whose blood boiled within him at witnessing such 
cruelty, could bear no longer^ and, although unarmed and himself 
in great danger, was springing forward, when Claverhouse, who 
observed his emotion, withheld him by force, laying one hand on 
his arm and the other on his mouth, while he whispered, “ For 
God’s sake, think where you are ' ” 

This movement, fortunately for him, was observed by no other 
of the councillors, whose attention was engaged with the dreadful 
scene before them 

“ He is gone,” said the surgeon, — “ he has fainted, my Lords; 
and human nature can endure no more ” 

“ Release him,” said the duke, and added, turning to Dalzell, 
“ He will make an old proverb good, for he’ll scarce ride to-day, 
though he has had his boots on. I suppose we must finish with 
him f ” 

“ Ay, despatch his sentence, and have done with him ; we have 
plenty of drudgery behind ” 

Strong waters and essences were busily employed to recall the 
senses of the unfortunate captive, and when his first faint gasps 
intimated a return of sensation, the duke pronounced sentence of 
death upon him as a traitor taken in the act of open rebellion, and 
adjudged him to be carried from the bar to the common place of 
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execution, and there hanged the neck; his head and hands to be 
stricken off after death, and disposed of according to the pleasure of 
the Council,* and all and sundry his movable goods and gear escheat 
and mbrought to his Majesty’s use. 

“ Doomster,” he continued, “ repeat the sentence to the prisoner ” 

The office of Doomster was in those days, and till a much later 
period, held by the executioner in commendam, with his ordinary 
functions The duty consisted in reciting to the unhappy criminal 
the sentence of the law as pronounced by the judge, which acquired 
an additional and horrid emphasis from the recollection that the 
hateful personage by whom it was uttered was to be the agent of 
the cruelties he denounced. Macbriar had scarce understood the 
purport of the words as first pronounced by the Lord President of 
the Council , but he was sufficiently recovered to listen and to reply 
to the sentence when uttered by the harsh and odious voice of the 
ruffian who was to execute it, and at the last awful words, “ And 
this I pronounce for doom,” he answered boldly “ My Lords, I 
thank you for the only favour I looked for, or would accept at your 
hands, namely, that you have sent the crushed and maimed carcass, 
which has this day sustainedyour cruelty, to this hasty end. It were 
indeed little to me whether I perish on the gallows or in the prison- 
house , but if death, following close on what I have this day suffered, 
had found me in my cell of darkness and bondage, many might have 
lost the sight how a Christian man can suffer in the good cause For 
the rest, I forgive you, my Lords, for what you have appointed and 
I have sustained. And why should I not ? — Y e send me to a happy 
exchange, — to the company of angels and the spirits of the just, for 
that of frail dust and ashes , ye send me from darkness into day, from 
mortality to immortality, and, in a word, from earth to heaven ' If 
the thanks, therefore, and pardon of a dying man can do you good, 
take them at my hand, and may your last moments be as happy as 
mine ' ” 

As he spoke thus, with a countenance radiant with joy and 
triumph, he was withdrawn by those who had brought him into 
the apartment, and executed within half an hour, dying with the 
same enthusiastic firmness which his whole life had evinced — 
Oid Mortality. 

♦ The pleasure of the Counal respectiog the rcUcs of their victims was often as savage 
as the rest of their conduct The heads of the preachers were frequently exposed on 
pikes between their two hands, the palms displayed as in the attitude of prayer When 
the celebrated Richard Cameron's head was exposed in this manner, a spectator bore 
testimony to it as that of one who hved praymg and preachmg, and died praying and 
fighting 

See Selection 14. 
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6i. Helen MacGregor’s Revenge 

[^Frank Osbaldtstone {the narrator of the scene), the inimitable 
Bailie Ntcol Jarvie, and Dougal have fallen into the hands of Helen 
MacGregor, the Spartan wife of Rob Roy MacGregor, who is being 
hunted by the Red-coats as a proscribed robber Period, 1715. 
Locality, neighbourhood of Glasgow ] 

... We were dragged before her accordingly, Dougal fighting, 
struggling, screaming, as if he were the party most apprehensive of 
hurt, and by repulsing, by threats and efforts, all those who attempted 
to take a nearer interest in our capture than he seemed to do him- 
self. At length we were placed before the heroine of the day, whose 
appearance, as well as those of the savage, uncouth, yet martial 
figures who surrounded us, struck me, to own the truth, with con- 
siderable apprehension I do not know if Helen MacGregor had 
personally mingled in the fray, and indeed I was afterwards given to 
understand the contrary; but the specks of blood on her brow, her 
hands, and naked arms, as well as on the blade of the sword which 
she continued to hold in her hand, her flushed countenance, and the 
disordered state of the raven locks which escaped from under the 
red bonnet and plume that formed her head-dress, seemed all to 
intimate that she had taken an immediate share in the conflict. Her 
keen black eyes and features expressed an imagination inflamed by 
the pride of gratified revenge, and the triumph of victory Y et there 
was nothing positively sanguinary or cruel in her deportment; and 
she reminded me, when the immediate alarm of the interview was 
over, of some of the paintings I had seen of the inspired heroines in 
the Catholic churches of F ranee She was not, indeed, sufficiently 
beautiful fora Judith, nor had she the inspired expression of features 
which painters have given to Deborah or to the wife of Heber the 
Kenite, at whose feet the strong oppressor of Israel, who dwelled 
in Harosheth of the Gentiles, bowed down, fell, and lay a dead man. 
Nevertheless, the enthusiasm by which she was agitated, gave her 
countenance and deportment, wildly dignified in themselves, an air 
which made her approach nearlv to the ideas of those wonderful 
artists who gave to the eye the heroines of Scripture history 
I was uncertain in what terms to accost a personage so uncommon, 
when Mr. Jarvie, breaking the ice with a preparatory cough (for the 
speed with which he had been brought into her presence had again 
impeded his respiration), addressed her as follows “ Uh I uh I Sic. I 
am very happy to have this joyful opportunity ” (a quaver in his 
voice strongly belied the emphasis which he studiously laid on the 
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word joyful), — “ this joyful occasion,” he resumed, trying to give the 
adjective a more suitable accentuation, “ to wish my kinsman Robin’s 
wife a very good morning — Uh t uh I — How’s a’ wi’ ye ” (by this 
time he had talked himself into his usual jog-trot manner, which 
exhibited a mixture of familiarity and self-importance), — “ How’s 
a’ wi’ ye this lang time i* Ye’ll hae forgotten me, Mrs MacGregor 
Campbell, as your cousin — uhl uhl — but ye’ll mind my father, 
Deacon Nicol Jarvie, in the Saut Market o’ Glasgow ? — an honest 
man he was, and a sponsible, and respectit you and yours. Sae, as I 
said before, I am right glad to see you, Mrs. MacGregor Campbell, 
as my kinsman’s wife. I wad crave the liberty of a kinsman to salute 
you, but that your gillies keep such a dolefu’ fast baud o’ my arms; 
and, to speak Heaven’s truth and a magistrate’s, ye wadna be the 
waur of a cogfu’ o’ water before ye welcomed your friends.” 

There was something in the familiarity of this introduction which 
ill suited the exalted state of temper of the person to whom it was 
addressed, then busied with distributing dooms of death, and warm 
from conquest in a perilous encounter 

“ What fellow are you,” she said, “ that dare to claim kindred 
with the MacGregor, and neither wear his dress nor speak his 
language ? What are you, that have the tongue and the habit of the 
hound, and yet seek to he down with the deer ” 

” I dinna ken,” said the undaunted Bailie, “ if the kindred has 
ever been wcel redd out to you yet. Cousin, but it’s kend and can be 
proved My mother, Elspeth MacFarlane, was the wife of my 
father. Deacon Nicol Jarvie, — ^peace be wi’ them baith, — and 
Elspeth was the daughter of Parlane MacFarlane, at the Sheeling 
o’ Loch Sloy Now, this Parlane MacFarlane, as his surviving 
daughter, Maggy MacFarlane, alias MacNab, wha married Duncan 
MacNab o’ Stuckavrallachan, can testify, stood as near to your 
gudeman, Robin MacGregor, as in the fourth degree of kindred, 
for — ” 

The virago lopped the genealogical tree by demanding haughtily, 
” If a stream of rushing water acknowledged any relation with the 
portion withdrawn from it for the mean domestic uses of those who 
dwelt on its banks ? ” 

“ Vera true, kinswoman,” said the Bailie; “ but for a’ that, the 
burn wad be glad to hae the mill-damback again in simmer, when 
the chuckle stanes are white in the sun. I ken weel eneugh you 
Hieland folk baud us Glasgow people light and cheap for our 
language and our claes; but everybody speaks their native tongue 
that they learned in Infancy; and it would be a daft-like thing to see 
me wi’my fatwame in a short Hieland coat, and mypuir short houghs 
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f altered below the knee, like ane o* your lang-legged gillies. — Mair 
y token, kinswoman,” he continued, in defiance of various intima- 
tions by which Dougal seemed to recommend silence, as well as of 
the marks of impatience which the Amazon evinced at his loquacity, 
“ I wad hae ye to mind that the king’s errand whiles comes in the 
cadger’s gate, and that, for as high as ye may think o’ the gudeman, 
as it’s right every wife should honour her husiDand, — there’s Scripture 
warrant for that, — yet as high as ye haud him, as I was saying, I hae 
been serviceable to Rob ere now; forbye a set o’ pearhns I sent 
yoursell when ye was gaun to be married, and when Rob was an 
honest weel-doing drover, and nane o’ this unlawfu’ wark, wi’ 
fighting and flashes and fluf-gibs, disturbing the king’s peace and 
disarming his soldiers ” 

He had apparently touched on a key which his kinswoman could 
not brook. She drew herself up to her full height, and betrayed the 
acuteness of her feelings by a laugh of mingled scorn and bitterness. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ you, and such as you, might claim a relation 
to us when we stooped to be the paltry wretches fit to exist under 
your dominion, as your hewers of wood and drawers of water, — to 
find cattle for your banquets, and subjects for your laws to oppress 
and trample on j but now we are free, — free by the very act which 
left us neither house nor hearth, food nor covering, which bereaved 
me of all,— of all, — and makes me groan when I think I must still 
cumber the earth for other purposes than those of vengeance And I 
will carry on the work this day has so well commenced, by a deed that 
shall break all bands between MacGregor and the Lowland churlcs. 
— Here, Allan, Dougal, bind these Sassenachs neck and heel together, 
and throw them into the Highland loch to seek for their Highland 
kinsfolk ” 

The Bailie, alarmed at this mandate, was commencing an 
expostulation which probably would have only inflamed the violent 
passions of the person whom he addressed, when Dougal threw 
himself between them, and in his own language, which he spoke 
with a fluency and rapidity strongly contrasted by the slow, imper- 
fect, and idiot-like manner in which he expressed himself in 
English, poured forth what I doubt not was a very animated 
pleading in our behalf. 

His mistress replied to him, or rather cut short his harangue, by 
exclaiming in English (as if determined to make us taste m anticipa- 
tion the full bitterness of death), “ Base dog, and son of a dog, do 
you dispute my commands ? Should I tell ye to cut out their tonnes 
and put them into each other’s throats to try which would there best 
knap Southron, or to tear out their hearts and put them into each 
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other’s breasts to see which would there best plot treason against the 
MacGregor, — ^and such things have been done of old in the day of 
revenge, when our fathers had wrongs to redress, — should I com- 
man^ou to do this, would it be your part to dispute my orders ? ” 

“ To be sure, to be sure,” Dougal replied, with accents of pro- 
found submission; “ her pleasure suld be done, — tat’s but reason, 
but an It were, — tat is, and it could be thought the same to her to 
coup the ill-fiiured loon of ta red-coat captain, and hints Corporal 
Cramp, and twa three o’ the red-coats into the loch, hersell wad 
do’t wi’ muckle mair great satisfaction than to hurt ta honest civil 
shentlemans as were friends to the Gregarach, and came up on 
the chief’s assurance, and not to do no treason, as hersell could 
testify.” 

The lady was about to reply, when a few wild strains of a pibroch 
were heard advancing up the road from Aberfoil, — the same 
probably which had reached the ears of Captain Thornton’s rear- 
guard, and determined him to force his way onward rather than 
return to the village, on finding the pass occupied. The skirmish 
being of very short duration, the armed men who followed this 
martial melody had not, although quickening their march when 
they heard the firing, been able to airive in time sufficient to take 
any share in the rencontre The victory, therefore, was complete 
without them, and they now arrived only to share in the triumph 
of their countrymen 

There was a marked difference betwixt the appearance of these 
new-comers and that of the party by which our escort had been 
defeated, and it was greatly in favour of the former. Among the 
Higtilanders who surrounded the chieftainess, if I may presume to 
call her so without offence to grammar, were men m the extremity 
of age, boys scarce able to bear a sword, and even women, — all, in 
short, whom the last necessity urges to take up arms , and it added 
a shade of bitter shame to the dejection which clouded Thornton’s 
manly countenance when he found that the numbers and position of 
a foe, otherwise so despicable, had enabled them to conquer his brave 
veterans. But the thirty or forty Highlanders who now joined the 
others were all men in the prime of youth or manhood, active, clean- 
made fellows, whose short hose and belted plaids set out their sinewy 
limbs to the best advantage. Their arms were as superior to those of 


the first party as their dress and appearance The followers of the 
female chief had axes, scythes, and other antique weapons, in aid of 
their guns, and some had only clubs, daggers, and long knives. Bur 
of the second party, most had pistols at the belt, and almost all had 
dirks hanging at the pouches which they wore in front. Each had a 
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good gun in his hand, and a broadsword by his side, besides a stout 
round target made of light wood, covered with leather, and curiously 
studded with brass, and having a steel pike screwed into the centre. 
These hung on their left shoulder during a march or while they 
were engaged in exchanging fire with the enemy, and were worn 
on the left arm when they charged with sword in hand 

But It was easy to see that this chosen band had not arrived from a 
victory such as they found their ill-appointed companions possessed 
of. The pibroch sent forth occasionally a few wailing notes, 
expressive of a very different sentiment from triumph , and when 
they appeared before the wife of their chieftain, it was in silence, 
and with downcast and melancholy looks They paused when they 
approached her, and the pipes again sent forth the same wild and 
melancholy strain 

Helen rushed towards them with a countenance in which anger 
was mingled with apprehension “ What means this. Allaster ? ” 
she said to the minstrel “ Why a lament in the moment of victory ? 
— Robert — Hamish — Where’s the MacGregor ? Where’s your 
father i’ ” 

Her sons, who led the band, advanced with slow and irresolute 
steps towards her and murmured a few words in Gaelic, at hearing 
which she set up a shriek that made the rocks ring again, in which 
all the women and boys joined, clapping their hands and yelling as 
if their lives had been expiring in the sound The mountain echoes, 
silent since the military sounds of battle had ceased, had now to 
answer these frantic and discordant shrieks of sorrow, which drove 
the very night-birds from their haunts in the rocks, as if they were 
startled to hear orgies more hideous and ill-omened than their own, 
performed in the face of open day 

“ Taken I ” repeated Helen, when the clamour had subsided, 
“ taken ' — captive ' — and you live to say so ^ Coward dogs ' did I 
nurse you for this, that you should spare your blood on your father’s 
enemies, or see him prisoner, and come back to tell it ? ” 

The sons of MacGregor, to whom this expostulation was 
addressed, were youths, of whom the eldest had hardly attained his 
twentieth year Hamtsh, or James, the elder of these youths, was 
the tallest by a head, and much handsomer than his brother; his 
light-blue eyes, with a profusion of fair hair, which streamed from 
under his smart blue bonnet, made his whole appearance a most 
favourable specimen of the Highland youth. The younger was 
called Robert, but to distinguish him Irom his father, the High- 
landers added the epithet Oigy or the young Dark hair and dark 
features, with a ruddy glow of health and animation, and a form 
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strong and well-set beyond his years, completed the sketch of the 
young mountaineer. 

Both now stood before their mother with countenances clouded 
with grief and shame, and listened, with the most respectful sub- 
mission, to the reproaches with which she loaded them. At length, 
when her resentment appeared m some degree to subside, the elfet, 
speaking in English, probably that he might not be understood by 
their followers, endeavoured respectfully to vindicate himself and 
his brother from his mother’s reproaches. I was so near to him as 
to comprehend much of what he said; and as it was of great con- 
sequence to me to be possessed of information in this strange crisis, 
I failed not to listen as attentively as I could. 

“ Xhe MacGregor,” his son stated, “ had been called out upon 
a trysting with a Lowland hallion who came with a token from — ” 
He muttered the name very low, but I thought it sounded like my 
own. “ The MacGregor,” he said, “ accepted of the invitation, but 
commanded the Saxon who brought the message to be detained as 
a hostage, that good faith should be observed to him. Accordingly 
he went to the place of appointment,” which had some wild High- 
land name that I cannot remember, “ attended only by Angus Breck 
and little Rory, commanding no one to follow him. Within half an 
hour Angus Breck came back with the doleful tidings that the 
MacGregor had been surprised and made prisoner by a party of 
Lennox militia under Galbraith of Garschattachin ” He added 
“ that Galbraith, on being threatened by MacGregor, who, upon 
his capture, menaced him with retaliation on the person of the 
hostage, had treated the threat with great contempt, replying, ‘ Let 
each side hang his man : we’ll hang the thief, and your catherans may 
hang the gauger, Rob , and the country will be rid of two damned 
things at once, — a wild Highlander and a revenue officer ’ Angus 
Breck, less carefully looked to than his master, contrived to escape 
from the hands of the captors, after having been in their custody long 
enough to hear this discussion and to bring off the news ” 

“ And did you learn this, you false-hearted traitor,” said the wife 
of MacGregor, “ and not instantly rush to your father’s rescue to 
bring him off, or leave your body on the place i ” 

The young MacGregor modestly replied by representing the very 
sujjerior force of the enemy, and stated that as they made no prepara- 
tion for leaving the country, he had fallen back up the glen with the 
purpose of collecting a band sufficient to attempt a rescue with some 
tolerable chance of success At length he said, “ The militiamen 
would quarter, he understood, in the neighbouring house of 
Gartartan, or the old castle in the port of Monteith, or -some other 
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stron^old, which, although strong and defensible, was nevertheless 
capatne of being surprised, could they but get enough of men 
assembled for the purpose ” 

I understood afterwards that the rest of the freebooter’s followers 
were divided into two strong bands, one destined to watch the 
remaining garrison of Inversnaid, — a party of which, under Captain 
Thornton, had been defeated, — ^and another to show front to the 
Highland clans who had united with the regular troops and Low- 
landers in this hostile and combined invasion of that mountainous 
and desolate territory, which, lying between the lakes of Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine, and Loch Ard, was at this time currently 
called Rob Roy’s, or the MacGregor, country. Messengers were 
despatched in great haste to concentrate, as I supposed, their 
forces, with a view to the purposed attack on the Lowlanders, and 
the dejection and despair, at first visible on each counten- 
ance, gave place to the hope of rescuing their leader, and to 
the thirst of vengeance It was under the burning influence of the 
latter passion that the wife of MacGregor commanded that the 
hostage exchanged for his safety should be brought into her presence. 
I believe her sons had kept this unfortunate wretch out of her sight, 
for fear of the consequences, but if it was so, their humane precaution 
only postponed his fate. They dragged forward at her summons a 
wretch already half dead with terror, m whose agonised features I 
recognised, to my horror and astonishment, my old acquaintance 
Morris 

He fell prostrate before the female chief with an effort to clasp 
her knees, from which she drew back as if his touch had been 
pollution, so that all he could do in token of the extremity of his 
humiliation was to kiss the hem of her plaid I never heard entreaties 
for life poured forth with such agbny of spirit The ecstasy of fear 
was such that, instead of paralysing his tongue, as on ordinary 
occasions, it even rendered him eloquent, and with cheeks pale as 
ashes, hands compressed m agony, eyes that seemed to be taking their 
last look of all mortal objects, he protested, with the deepest oaths, 
his total Ignorance of any design on the person of Rob Roy, whom 
he swore he loved and honoured as his own soul. Ih the incon- 
sistency of his terror he said he was but the agent of others, and he 
muttered the name of Rashleigh. He prayed but for life for life he 
would give all he had in the world; it was but life he asked, — life, if 
It were to be prolonged under tortures and privations, he asked only 
breath, though it should be drawn in the damps of the lowest caverns 
of their hills. 

It IS impossible to describe the scorn, the loathing and contempt, 
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with which the wife of MacGregor regarded this wretched petitioner 
for the poor boon of existence. 

“ I could have bid you live,” she said, “ had life been to you the 
same weary and wasting burden that it is to me, — that it is to every 
noble and generous mind Butyou, wretch ' you could creep through 
the world unaffected by its various disgraces, its inefeble miseries, 
its constantly accumulating masses of crime and sorrow; you could 
live and enjoy yourself, while the noble-minded are betrayed, while 
nameless and birthless villains tread on the neck of the brave and the 
long-descended, you could enjoy yourself, like a butcher’s dog in 
the shambles, battening on garbage, while the slaughter of the 
oldest and best went on around you ' This enjoyment you shall not 
live to partake of, you shall die, base dog, and that before yon cloud 
has passed over the sun.” 

She gave a brief command in Gaelic to her attendants, two of 
whom seized upon the prostrate suppliant and hurried him to the 
brink of a cliff which overhung the flood. He set up the most 
piercing and dreadful cries that fear ever uttered, — I may well term 
them dreadful, for they haunted my sleep for years afterwards As 
the murderers, or executioners, call them as you will, dragged him 
along, he recognised me even in that moment of horror, and 
exclaimed, in the last articulate words I ever heard him utter, “ Oh, 
Mr. Osbaldistone, save me ' save me ' ” 

I was so much moved by this horrid spectacle that although in 
momentary expectation of sharing his fate, I did attempt to speak 
in his behalf, but, as might have been expected, my interference was 
sternly disregarded The victim was held fast by some, while others, 
binding a large heavy stone in a plaid, tied it round his neck, and 
others again eagerly stripped him of some part of his dress Half- 
naked and thus manacled, they iiurled him into the lake, there 
about twelve feet deep, with a loud halloo of vindictive triumph, 
above which, however, his last death-shriek, the yell of mortal agony, 
was distinctly heard The heavy burden splashed in the dark-blue 
waters, and the Highlanders, with their pole-axes and swords, 
watched an instant to guard, lest, extricating himself from the load 
to which he Was attached, the victim might have struggled to regain 
the shore But the knot had been securely bound , the wretched man 
sunk without effort, the waters, which his fall had disturbed, settled 
calmly over him, and the unit of that life for which he had pleaded 
so strongly, was for ever withdrawn from the sum of human 
existence. — Rob Roy 

[But Rob Roy escapes {as usual), and shortly after this terrible 
scene rushes into his wife's arms ] 
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62. Fergus Mac-Ivor Pays the Penalty for his Part 
IN the ’Forty-Five 

{After the failure of the ‘Forty-Five Rebellion, Edward Waverley 
arrives at Carlisle in time to see the end of the trial for High Treason 
of Fergus Mac-Ivor and hts devoted lieutenant Evan Dhu Mac- 
comhtch, Waverley having supplied money for their defence. Period, 
17+6.] 

Edward, attended by his former servant, Alick Polwarth, 
who had re-entered his service at Edinburgh, reached Carlisle 
while the commission of Oyer and Terminer on his unfortunate 
associates was yet sitting. He had pushed forward in haste, not, 
alas I with the most distant hope of saving Fergus, but to see him 
for the last time I ought to have mentioned that he had furnished 
funds for the defence of the prisoners in the most liberal manner, as 
soon as he heard that the day of trial was fixed A solicitor and the 
first counsel accordingly attended, but it was upon the same footing 
on which the first physicians are usually summoned to the bedside 
of some dying man of rank, — the doctors to take the advantage of 
some incalculable chance of an exertion of nature; the lawyers to 
avail themselves of the barely possible occurrence of some legal flaw 
Edward pressed into the court, which was extremely crowded; 
but by his arriving from the North, and his extreme eagerness and 
agitation, it was supposed he was a relation of the prisoners, 
and people made way for him It was the third sitting of the court, 
and there were two men at the bar The verdict of “ Guilty ” was 
already pronounced Edward just glanced at the bar during the 
momentous pause which ensued There was no mistaking the 
stately form and noble features of Fergus Mac-Ivor, although his 
dress was squalid, and his countenance tinged with the sickly 
yellow hue of long and close imprisonment. By his side was Evan 
Maccombich. Edward felt sick and dizzy as he gazed on them, 
but he was recalled to himself as the Clerk of Arraigns pronounced 
the solemn words “ F ergus Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoich, otherwise 
called Vich Ian Vohr, and Evan Mac-Ivor, in the Dhu of Tarras- 
cleugh, otherwise called Evan Dhu, otherwise called Evan Mac- 
combich, or Evan Dhu Maccombich, — ^you, and each of you, 
stand attainted of high treason What have you to say for your- 
selves why the court should not pronounce judgment against you, 
that you die according to law ? ” 

Fergus, as the presiding judge was putting on the fatal cap of 
judgment, placed his own bonnet upon fiis head, regarded him with 
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a steadfast and stern look, and replied in a firm voice: “ I cannot 
let this numerous audience suppose that to such an appeal I have 
no answer to make. But what I have to say you would not bear to 
hear, for my defence would be your condemnation. Proceed, then, 
in the name of God, to do what is permitted to you. Yesterday and 
the day before you have condemned loyal and honourable blood to 
be poured forth like water. Spare not mine Were that of all my 
ancestors in my veins, I would have perilled it in this quarrel.” 
He resumed his seat, and refused again to rise. 

Evan Maccombich looked at him with great earnestness, and, 
rising up, seemed anxious to speak; but the confusion of the 
court and the perplexity arising from thinking in a language different 
from that in which he was to express himself, kept him silent. 
There was a murmur of compassion among the spectators, from the 
idea that the poor fellow intended to plead the influence of his 
superior as an excuse for his crime The judge commanded silence, 
and encouraged Evan to proceed 

“ I was only ganging to say, my lord,” said Evan, in what he 
meant to be an insinuating manner, ‘‘ that if your excellent Honour 
and the honourable court would let Vich Ian Vohr go free just 
this once, and let him gae back to France, and no to trouble King 
George’s government again, that ony six o’ the very best of his 
clan will be willing to be justified in his stead, and if you’ll just let 
me gae down to Glennaquoich, I’ll fetch them up to ye mysell, to 
head or hang, and you may begin wi’ me the very first man.” 

Notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion, a sort of laugh 
was heard in the court at the extraordinary nature of the proposal. 
The judge checked this indecency, and Evan, looking sternly 
around, when the murmur abated, ” If the Saxon gentlemen are 
laughing,” he said, “ because a poor man such as me thinks my life, 
or the life of six of my degree, is worth that of Vich Ian Vohr, it’s 
like enough they may be very right, but if they laugh because they 
think I would not keep my word and come back to redeem him, 
I can tell them they ken neither the heart of a Hielandman, nor 
the honour of a gentleman,” 

There was no farther inclination to laugh among the audience, 
and a dead silence ensued. 

The judge then pronounced upon both prisoners the sentence of 
the law of high treason, with all its horrible accompaniments. The 
execution was appointed for the ensuing day. “ For you, Fergus 
Mac-Ivor,” continued the judge, “ I can hold out no hope of 
mercy Y ou must prepare against to-morrow for your last sufferings 
here and your great audit hereafter,” 
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“ I desire nothing else, my lord,” answered F ergus, in the same 
manly and firm tone. 

The hard eyes of Evan, which had been perpetually bent on his 
chief, were moistened with a tear. “ For you, poor ignorant man,” 
continued the judge, “ who, following the ideas in which you have 
been educated, have this day given us a striking example how the 
loyalty due to the king and state alone, is, from your unhappy ideas 
of clanship, transferred to some ambitious individual who ends by 
making you the tool of his crimes, — for you, I say, I feel so much 
compassion that if you can make up your mind to petition for 
grace, I will endeavour to procure it for you Otherwise — ” 

" Grace me no grace,” said Evan, “ since you are to shed Vich 
Ian Vohr’s blood, the only favour I would accept from you, is to 
bid them loose my hands and gie me my claymore, and bide you 
Just a minute sitting where you are t ” 

“ Remove the prisoners,” said the judge, “ his blood be upon his 
own head.” 

Almost stupefied with his feelings, Edward found that the rush 
of the crowd had conveyed him out into the street ere he knew 
what he was doing. His immediate wish was to see and speak with 
Fergus once more He applied at the castle where his unfortunate 
friend was confined, but was refused admittance. “ The high- 
sherifF,” a non-commissioned officer said, “ had requested of the 
governor that none should be admitted to see the prisoner excepting 
his confessor and his sister ” 

“ And where was Miss Mac-Ivor ? ” They gave him the 
direction. It was the house of a respectable Catholic family near 
Carlisle. 

Repulsed from the gate of the castle, and not venturing to make 
application to the high-sheriff or judges in his own unpopular name, 
he had recourse to the solicitor who came down in Fergus’s behalf. 
This gentleman told him that it was thought the public mind was 
in danger of being debauched by the account of the last moments 
of these persons, as given by the friends of the Pretender; that there 
had been a resolution, therefore, to exclude all such persons as had 
not the plea of near kindred for attending upon them. Yet he 
promised, to oblige the heir of Waverley Honour, to get him an 
order for admittance to the prisoner the next morning, before his 
irons were knocked off for execution 

“ Is it of Fergus Mac-Ivor they speak thus,” thought Waverley, 
“ or do I dream Of Fergus, the bold, the chivalrous, the free- 
minded ? The lofty chieftain of a tribe devoted to him ? Is it he 
that I have seen lead the chase and head the attack, — the brave, the 
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active, the young, the noble, the love of ladies, and the theme of 
song; is it he who is ironed like a malefactor, who is to be dragged 
on a hurdle to the common gallows, to die a lingering and cruel 
death, and to be mangled by the hand of the most outcast of 
wretches ? Evil indeed was the spectre that boded such a fate as 
this to the brave Chief of Glennaquoich ' ” 

« « « 

[And the next day : — ] 

An officer now appeared, and intimated that the high-sheriff and 
his attendants waited before the gate of the castle, to claim the 
bodies of Fergus Mac-Ivor and Evan Maccombich. “ I come,” 
said Fergus Accordingly, supporting Edward by the arm, and 
followed by Evan Dhu and the priest, he moved down the stairs of 
the tower, the soldiers bringing up the rear. The court was occupied 
by a squadron of dragoons and a battalion of infantry drawn up in 
hollow square Within their ranks was the sledge, or hurdle, on 
which the prisoners were to be drawn to the place of execution, 
about a mile distant from Carlisle It was painted black, and drawn 
by a white horse. At one end of the vehicle sat the executioner, — a 
horrid-looking fellow, as beseemed his trade, with the broad axe in 
his hand; at the other end, next the horse, was an empty seat for 
two persons Through the deep and dark Gothic archway that 
opened on the drawbridge were seen on horseback the high-sheriff 
and his attendants, whom the etiquette betwixt the civil and military 
powers did not permit to come farther. “ This is well got up for a 
dosing scene,” said Fergus, smiling disdainfully as he gazed around 
upon the apparatus of terror. Evan Dhu exclaimed with some 
eagerness, after looking at the dragoons’ “These are the very 
chields that galloped off at Gladsmuir, before we could kill a dozen 
o’ them They look bold enough now, however.” The priest 
entreated him to be silent 

The sledge now approached, and Fergus, turning round, em- 
braced Waverley, kissed him on each side of the face, and stepped 
nimbly into his place Evan sat down by his side The priest was 
to follow in a carriage belonging to his patron, the Catholic gentle- 
man at whose house Flora resided. As Fergus waved his hand to 
Edward, the ranks closed around the sledge, and the whole pro- 
cession began to move forward. There was a momentary stop at 
the gateway while the governor of the castle and the high-shenff 
went through a short ceremony, the military officer there delivering 
over the persons of the criminals to the civil power. “ God save 
King George ' ” said the high-sheriff. When the formality con- 
cluded, Fergus stood erect in the sledge, and with a firm and steady 
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voice replied, “ God save King James ! ” These were the last 
words which Waverley heard him speak. 

The procession resumed its march, and the sledge vanished from 
beneath the portal, under which it had stopped for an instant. The 
dead-march was then heard, and its melancholy sounds were 
mingled with those of a muffled peal, tolled from the neighbouring 
cathedral. The sound of the military music died away as the pro- 
cession moved on, the sullen clang of the bells was soon heard to 
sound alone. 

The last of the soldiers had now disappeared from under the 
vaulted archway through which they had been filing for several 
minutes. The court-yard was now totally empty, but Waverley 
still stood there as if stupefied, his eyes hxed upon the dark pass 
where he had so lately seen the last glimpse of his friend At length 
a female servant of the governor’s, struck with compassion at the 
stupefied misery which his countenance expressed, asked him if he 
would not walk into her master’s house and sit down ? She was 
obliged to repeat her question twice ere he comprehended her, but 
at length it recalled him to himself. Declining the courtesy by a 
hasty gesture, he pulled his hat over his eyes, and, leaving the castle, 
walked as swiftly as he could through the empty streets till he 
regained his inn, then rushed into an apartment and bolted the 
door. 

In about an hour and a half, which seemed an age of unutterable 
suspense, the sound of the drums and fifes performing a lively air, 
and the confused murmur of the crowd which now filled the streets, 
so lately deserted, apprised him that all was finished, and that the 
military and populace were returning from the dreadful scene I 
will not attempt to describe his sensations 

In the evening the priest made him a visit, and informed him 
that he did so by directions of his deceased friend, to assure him 
that Fergus Mac-Ivor had died as he lived, and remembered his 
friendship to the last. He added, he had also seen Flora, whose 
state of mind seemed more composed since all was over. With her 
and Sister Theresa, the priest proposed next day to leave Carlisle, 
for the nearest seaport from which they could embark for F ranee. 
Waverley forced on this good man a ring of some value and a sum 
of money to be employed (as he thought might gratify Flora) in 
the services of the Catholic Church, for the memory of his friend. 
“ Fungarque inani munere,” he repeated, as the ecclesiastic retired 
“ Yet why not class these acts of remembrance with other honours 
with which affection, in all sects, pursues the memory of the 
dead ? ” 
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The next morning ere daylight he took leave of the town of 
Carlisle, promising to himself never again to enter its walls. He 
dared hardly look back towards the Gothic battlements of the 
fortified gate under which he passed, — for the place is surrounded 
with an old wall. “ They’re no there,” said Alick Polwarth, who 
guessed the cause of the dubious look which Waverley cast back- 
ward, and who, with the vulgar appetite for the horrible, was master 
of each detail of the butchery, — “ the heads are ower the Scotch 
yate, as they ca’ it. It’s a great pity of Evan Dhu, who was a very 
weel-meaning, good-natured man, to be a Hielandman, — and 
indeed so was the Laird o’ Glennaquoich too, for that matter, when 
he wasna in ane o’ his tirnvies ” — W averley. 

63 When Villain meets Villain in the Condemned Cell 

[Gilbert Glosstn, an attorney, and Dirk Hatteraick, a Dutch 
smuggler, are two villains who have long been associated in crime. It 
was Glossin who was concerned in the abduction of the child Harry 
Bertram {see Selections 17 30) Now Hatteraick has been 

captured, and is doomed to forfeit hts life. Period, 1 765 Locality, 
Scotland ] 

. . The jail at the county town of the shire of was one of 

those old-fashioned dungeons which disgraced Scotland until of 
late years When the prisoners and their guard arrived there, 
Hatteraick, whose violence and strength were well known, was 
secured in what was called the condemned ward. This was a large 
apartment near the top of the prison, A round bar of iron, about 
the thickness of a man’s arm above the elbow, crossed the apart- 
ment horizontally at the height of about six inches from the floor, 
and Its extremities were strongly built into the wall at either end 
Hatteraick’s ankles were secured within shackles, which were 
connected by a chain, at the distance of about four feet, with a 
large iron ring which travelled upon the bar we have described. 
Thus a prisoner might shuffle along the length of the bar from one 
side of the room to another, but could not retreat farther from it in 
any other direction than the brief length of the chain admitted 
When his feet had been thus secured, the keeper removed his hand- 
cuffs, and left his person at liberty in other respects. A pallet-bed 
was placed close to the bar of iron, so that the shackled prisoner 

* This mode of securing prisoners was universally practised in Scotland after con> 
deixmation When a man received sentence of death, he was put upon the Gad,” as 
It was called,— >that is, secured to the bar of iron m the manner mentioned m the text 
The practice subsisted in Edinburgh till the old jail was taken down some years smce, 
and perhaps may be still m use (; e in Scott's time). 
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might lie down at pleasure, still ^stened to the iron bar in the 
manner described. 

Hatteraick had not been long in this place of confinement before 
Glossin arrived at the same prison-house. In respect to his com- 
parative rank and education, he was not ironed, but placed in a 
decent apartment, under the inspection of MacGufFog, who, since 
the destruction of the Bridewell of Portanferry by the mob, had 
acted here as an under-turnkey When Glossin was enclosed within 
this room, and had solitude and leisure to calculate all the chances 
against him and in his favour, he could not prevail upon himself to 
consider the game as desperate 

“ The estate is lost,” he said, — “ that must go; and, between 
Pleydell and Mac-Morlan, they’ll cut down my claim on it to a 
trifle My character — but if I get off with life and liberty. I’ll 
win money yet, and varnish that over again I knew not the gauger’s 
job until the rascal had done the deed, and though I had some 
advantage by the contraband, that is no felony. But the kidnapping 
of the boy, — there they touch me closer. Let me see. This Bertram 
was a child at the time, — his evidence must be imperfect ; the other 
fellow IS a deserter, a gypsy, and an outlaw, Meg Mernlies, d — n 
her, IS dead. These inrernai bills f Hatteraick brought them with 
him, I suppose, to have the means of threatening me or extorting 
money from me. I must endeavour to see the rascal , must get him 
to stand steady , must persuade him to put some other colour upon 
the business ” 

His mind teeming with schemes of future deceit to cover former 
villany, he spent the time in arranging and combining them until 
the hour of supper. Mac-GufFog attended as turnkey on this 
occasion He was, as we know, the old and special acquaintance of 
the prisoner who was now under his charge. After giving the 
turnkey a glass of brandy, and sounding him with one or two 
cajoling speeches, Glossin made it his request that he would help 
him to an interview with Dirk Hatteraick “ Impossible; utterly 
impossible ! It’s contrary to the express orders of Mr. Mac-Morlan, 
and the captain [as the head jailer of a county jail is called in 
Scotland] would never forgie me ” 

“ But why should he know of it ^ ” said Glossin, slipping a 
couple of guineas into Mac-GuflFog’s hand. 

The turnkey weighed the gold, and looked sharp at Glossin. 
“ Ay, ay, Mr. Glossin, ye ken the ways o’ this place. Lookee, at 
lock-up hour I’ll return and bring ye upstairs to him; but ye must 
stay a’ night in his cell, for I am under needcessity to carry the keys 
to the captain for the night, and I cannot let you out ^in until 
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morning, — then I’ll visit the wards half-an-hour earlier than usual, 
and ye may get out, and be snug in your ain berth when the captain 
gangs his rounds.” 

When the hour of ten had pealed from the neighbouring steeple, 
Mac-GufFog came, prepared with a small dark-lantern. He said 
softly to Glossin: “Slip your shoes off, and follow me.” When 
Glossin was out of the door, Mac-GufFog, as if in the execution of 
his ordinary duty, and speaking to a prisoner within, called aloud, 
“ Good-night to you, sir,” and locked the door, clattering the bolts 
with much ostentatious noise He then guided Glossin up a steep 
and narrow stair, at the top of which was the door of the condemned 
ward; he unbarred and unlocked it, and giving Glossin the lantern 
made a sign to him to enter, and locked the door behind him with 
the same affected accuracy. 

In the large dark cell into which he was thus introduced, Glos- 
sin’s feeble light for some time enabled him to discover nothing 
At length he could dimly distinguish the pallet-bed stretched on 
the floor beside the great iron bar which traversed the room, and 
on that pallet reposed the figure of a man Glossin approached him. 
“ Dirk Hatteraick' ” 

“ Donner and hagel I it is his voice,” said the prisoner, sitting up, 
and clashing his fetters as he rose , “ then my dream is true ' Begone, 
and leave me to myself, it will be your best ” 

“ What, my good friend,” said Glossin, “ will you allow the 
prospect of a few weeks’ confinement to depress your spirit ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered the ruffian, sullenly, “ when I am only to be 
released by a halter' Let me alone, go about your business, and 
turn the lamp from my face ” 

“ Psha' my dear Dirk, don’t be afraid,” said Glossin; “ I have a 
glorious plan to make all right ” 

“To the bottomless pit with your plans ' ” replied his accomplice. 
“ You have planned me out of ship, cargo, and life, and I dreamt 
this moment that Meg Merrilies dragged you here by the hair, and 
gave me the long clasped knife she used to wear, — you don’t know 
what she said. Sturm wetter > it will be your wisdom not to tempt 
me ” 

“ But, Hatteraick, my good friend, do but rise and speak to me,” 
said Glossin. 

“ I will not,” answered the savage, doggedly. “ You have caused 
all the mischief; you would not let Meg keep the boy: she would 
have returned him after he had forgot all.” 

“ Why, Hatteraick, you are turned driveller' ” 

“ Wetter! will you deny that all that cursed attempt at Portan- 
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ferr^, which lost both sloop and crew, was your device for your own 
“ But the goods, you know — ” 

“ Curse the goods I ” said the smuggler. “ We could have got 
plenty more ; but, der deyvil ! to lose the ship and the fine fellows, 
and my own life, for a cursed, coward villain that always works his 
own mischief with other people’s hands I Speak to me no more, — 
I’m dangerous.” 

“ But, Dirk, — but, Hatteraick, — ^hear me only a few words.” 
‘‘ Hagel, nein ! ” 

“ Only one sentence ” 

“ Tausand curses, nein* ” 

“ At least get up, for an obstinate Dutch brute ' ” said Glossin, 
losing his temper and pushing Hatteraick with his foot 

“ Donner and blitzen,” said Hatteraick, springing up and 
grappling with him, “ you wtll have it then ^ ” 

Glossin struggled and resisted , but, owing to his surprise at the 
fury of the assault, so ineffectually that he fell under Hatteraick, 
the back part of his neck coming full upon the iron bar with 
stunning violence The death-grapple continued The room 
immediately below the condemned ward, being that of Glossin, 
was of course empty, but the inmates of the second apartment 
beneath felt the shock of Glossin’s heavy fall, and heard a noise as 
of struggling and of groans But all sounds of horror were too 
congeni^ to this place to excite much curiosity or interest. 

In the morning, faithful to his promise, Mac-GuflFog came. 
“ Mr Glossin,” said he, in a whispering voice 
“ Call louder,” answered Dirk Hatteraick. 

“ Mr Glossin, for God’s sake come away' ” 

“ He’ll hardly do that without help,” sa.d Hatteraick. 

“ What are you chattering there for, Mac-Guffog ” called out 
the captain from below 

“Come away, for God’s sake, Mr. Glossin'” repeated the 
turnkey. 

At this moment the jailer made his appearance with a light. 
Great was his surprise, and even horror, to observe Glossin’s body 
lying doubled across the iron bar, in a posture that excluded all idea 
of his being alive. Hatteraick was quietly stretched upon his pallet 
within a yard of his victim. On lifting Glossin, it was found he 
had been dead for some hours His body bore uncommon marks of 
violence. The spine where it joins the skull had received severe 
injury by his first fall. There were distinct marks of strangulation 
about the throat, which corresponded with the blackened state of 
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his bat. The head was turned backward over the shoulder, as if 
the neck had been wrung round with desperate violence; so that it 
would seem that his inveterate antagonist had fixed a fatal gripe 
upon the wretch’s throat, and never quitted it while life lasted. 
The lantern, crushed and broken to pieces, la^ beneath the body 
Mac-Morlan '\||||sin the town, and came instantly to examine 
the corpse. “ What brought Glossin here ? ” he said to Hatteraick 
“ The devil I ” answered the ruffian 
“ And what did you do to him ? ” 

“ Sent him to hell before me * ” replied the miscreant 
“Wretch!” said Mac-Morlan, “you have crowned a life 
spent without a single virtue, with the murder of your own 
miserable accomplice.” 

“ Virtue ? ” exclaimed the prisoner. “ Donner' I was always 
faithful to my ship-owners, always accounted for cargo to the last 
stiver. Hark ye ' let me have pen and ink, and I’ll write an account 
of the whole to our house , and leave me alone a couple of hours, 
will ye f And let them take away that piece of carrion, donner 
wetter > ” 

Mac-Morlan deemed it the best way to humour the savage; 
he was furnished with writing materials, and left alone. When 
they again opened the door, it was found that this determined 
villain had anticipated justice He had adjusted a cord taken from 
the truckle-bed, and attached it to a bone, the relic of his yesterday’s 
dinner, which he had contrived to drive into a crevice between two 
stones in the wall at a height as great as he could reach, standing 
upon the bar. Having fastened the noose, he had the resolution to 
drop his body as if to fall on his knees, and to retain that posture 
until resolution was no longer necessary. The letter he had written 
to his owners, though chiefly upon the business of their trade, 
contained many allusions to the younker of Ellangowan, as he 
called him, and afforded absolute confirmation of all Meg Mernhes 
and her nephew had told. 

To dismiss the catastrophe of these two wretched men, I shall 
only add that Mac-Guffog was turned out of office, notwithstanding 
his declaration (which he offered to attest by oath) that he had 
locked Glossm safely in his own room upon the night preceding 
his being found dead in Dirk Hatteraick’s cell. His story, however, 
found faith with the worthy Mr. Skriegh and other lovers of the 
marvellous, who still hold that the Enemy of Mankind brought 
these two wretches together upion that night by supernatural 
interference, that they might fill up the cup of ^eir guilt and 
receive its meed by murder and suicide . — Guy Mannering. 
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"'where he hoped either to find or hear tidings of such an artificer as 
he now wanted. Through a deep and muddy lane, he at length 
^ waded on to the place, which proved only an assemblage of five or 
I SIX miserable huts, about the doors of which one or two persons, 
whose appearance seemed as rude as that of their dwellings, were 
beginning the toils of the day. One cottage, however, seemed of 
t rather superior aspect, and the old dame, who was sweeping her 
I threshold, appeared something less rude than her neighbours. To 
her Tressilian addressed the oft-repeated question, whether there 
was a smith in this neighbourhood, or any place where he could 
^ refresh his horse ? The dame looked him m the face with a peculiar 
expression, as she replied, “ Smith ' ay, truly is there a smith — what 

t ouldst ha’ wi’ un, mon ? ” 

“ To shoe my horse, good dame,” answered Tressilian, “ you 
ay see that he has thrown a forefoot shoe.” 

“ Master Holiday ' ” exclaimed the dame, without returning 
«iy direct answer — “ Master Herasmus Holiday, come and speak 
to mon, and please you ” 

' ” Favete Itnguts*' answered a voice from within } “ I cannot 

now come forth. Gammer Sludge, being in the very sweetest bit 
of my morning studies.” 

” Nay, but, good now, Master Holiday, come ye out, do ye — 
Here’s a mon would to Wayland Smith, and I care not to show him 
way to devil — his horse hath cast shoe.” 

“ Quid mtht cum cahallo ? ” replied the man of learning from 
within j “ I think there is but one wise man in the hundred, and 
they cannot shoe a horse without him I ” 

And forth came the honest pedagogue, for such his dress bespoke 
him. A long, lean, shambling, stooping figure, was surmounted 
by a head thatched with lank black hair somewhat inclining to grey. 
His features had the cast of habitual authority, which I suppose 
Dionysius carried with him from the throne to the schoolmaster’s 
pulpit, and bequeathed as a legacy to all of the same profession. A 
black buckram cassock was gathered at his middle with a belt, at 
which hung, instead of knife or weapon, a goodly leathern pen- 
and-ink-case. His ferula was stuck on the other side, like Harle- 
quin’s wooden sword; and he earned in his hand the tattered 
volume which he had been busily perusing. 

On seeing a person of Tressilian’s appearance, which he was 
better able to estimate than the country folks had been, the school- 
master unbonneted, and accosted him with, “ Salve, domme. Intel- 
Itgtsne Itnguam Lattnam ? ” 

Tressilian mustered his learning to rqily, “ Lingua Latina hand 
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penitus tgnarus, vettia tua^ demine eruditissime, vernaculam lihentius 
loquor ” 

The Latin reply had upon the schoolmaster the effect which 
the mason’s sign is said to produce on the brethren of the trowel. 
He was at once interested in the learned traveller, listened with 
gravity to his story of a tired horse and a lost shoe, and then replied 
with solemnity, “ It may appear a simple thing, most worshipful, 
to reply to you that there dwells, within a brief mile of these 
tugurtOy the hestfaher ferrartus^ the most accomplished blacksmith, 
that ever nailed iron upon horse. Now, were I to say so, I warrant 
me you would think yourself compos voUy or, as the vulgar have it, 
a made man.” 

“ I should at least,” said Tressilian, “ have a direct answer to a 
plain question, which seems difficult to be obtained in this country ” 
“ It IS a mere sending of a sinful soul to the evil un,” said the old 
woman, “ the sending a living creature to Wayland Smith ” 

“ Peace, Gammer Sludge I ” said the pedagogue, pauca verha^ 
Gammer Sludge, look to the furmity, Gammer Sludge, curetur 
jentaculum, Gammer Sludge, this gentleman is none of thy gossips ” 
Then turning to Tressilian, he resumed his lofty tone, “ And so, 
most worshipful, you would really think yourself /r/ix bts terque, 
should I point out to you the dwelling of this same smith ? ” 

“ Sir,” replied Tressilian, “ I should in that case have all that I 
want at present — a horse fit to carry me forward — out of hearing 
of your learning ” The last words he muttered to himself 

‘ 0 ceeca mens mortahum ’ ” said the learned man, “ well was it 
sung by Junius Juvenalis, ‘ numtnibus vota exaudita maligms > ’ ” 

“ Learned Magister,” said Tressilian, “ your erudition so greatly 
exceeds my poor intellectual capacity, that you must excuse my 
seeking elsewhere for information which I can better understand.” 
“ There again now,” replied the pedagogue, “ how fondly you 

fly from him that would instruct you ' T ruly said Quintilian ” 

“ I pray, sir, let Quintilian be for the present, and answer, in a 
word and in English, if your learning can condescend so far, whether 
there is any place here where I can have opportunity to refresh 
my horse, until I can have him shod ? ” 

“ Thus much courtesy, sir,” said the schoolmaster, “ I can 
readily render you, that although there is in this poor hamlet {nostra 
paupera regna) no regular hospttium., as my namesake Erasmus 
calleth It, yet, forasmuch as you are somewhat embued, or at least 
tinged as it were, with good letters, I will use my interest with the 
good woman of the house to accommodate you with a platter of 
furmity — ^an wholesome food for which I have found no Latin 
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phrase — ^your horse shall have a share of the cowhouse, with a bottle 
of sweet hay, in which the good woman Sludge so much abounds, 
that It may be said of her cow, fcenum habet in cornu , and if it 
please you to bestow on me the pleasure of your company, the 
banquet shall cost you ne semtssem quidem, so much is Gammer 
Sludge bound to me for the pains I have bestowed on the top and 
bottom of her hopeful heir Dickie, whom I have painfully made 
to travel through the accidence ” 

“ Now, God yield ye for it. Master Herasmus,” said the good 
Gammer, “ and grant that little Dickie may be the better for his 
accident ' — and for the rest, if the gentleman list to stay, breakfast 
shall be on the board in the wringing of a dishclout, and for horse- 
meat, and man’s meat, I bear no such base mind as to ask a penny.” 

Considering the state of his horse, T ressilian, upon the whole, 
saw no better course than to accept the invitation thus learnedly 
made and hospitably confirmed, and take chance that when the 
good pedagogue had exhausted every topic of conversation, he might 
possibly condescend to tell him where he could find the smith they 
spoke of. He entered the hut accordingly, and sat down with the 
learned Magister Erasmus Holiday, partook of his furmity, and 
listened to his learned account of himself for a good half hour, ere 
he could get him to talk upon any other topic The reader will 
readily excuse our accompanying this man of learning into all the 
details with which he favoured Tressilian, of which the following 
sketch may suffice 

He was born at Hogsnorton, where, according to popular saying, 
the pigs play upon the organ, a proverb which he interpreted 
allegorically, as having reference to the herd of Epicurus, of which 
litter Horace confessed himself a porker His name of Erasmus he 
derived partly from his father having been the son of a renowned 
washerwoman, who had held that great scholar in clean linen all 
the while he was at Oxford, a task of some difficulty, as he was 
only possessed of two shirts, “ the one,” as she expressed herself, 
“ to wash the other.” The vestiges of one of these camicia, as 
Master Holiday boasted, were still in his possession, having fortu- 
nately been detained by his grandmother to cover the balance of 
her bill But he thought there was a still higher and overruling 
cause for his having had the name of Erasmus conferred on him, 
namely, the secret presentiment of his mother’s mind, that, in the 
babe to be christened, was a hidden genius, which should one day 
lead him to rival the fame of the great scholar of Amsterdam. The 
schoolmaster’s surname led him as far into dissertation as his 
Christian appellative. He was inclined to think that he bore the 
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name of Holiday quasi lucus a non lucendo^ because he gave such 
few holidays to his school. “ Hence,” said he, “ the schoolmaster 
IS termed, classically, Ludt Magtster^ because he deprives boys of 
their play.” And yet, on the other hand, he thought it might bear 
a very different interpretation, and refer to his own exquisite art 
m arranging pageants, morris-dances. May-day festivities, and such 
like holiday delights, for which he assured Tressilian he had posi- 
tively the purest and the most inventive brain in England, inso- 
much, that his cunning in framing such pleasures had made him 
known to many honourable persons, both in country and court, 
and especially to the noble Earl of Leicester — “ And although he 
may now seem to forget me,” he said, “ in the multitude of state 
affairs, yet I am well assured, that had he some pretty pastime to 
array for entertainment of the Queen’s Grace, horse and man 
would be seeking the humble cottage of Erasmus Holiday. Parvo 
contentus^ in the meanwhile, I hear my pupils parse, and construe, 
worshipful sir, and drive away my time with the aid of the Muses. 
And I have at all times, when in correspondence with foreign 
scholars, subscribed myself Erasmus ab Die Fausto, and have 
enjoyed the distinction due to the learned under that title, witness 
the erudite Diedrichus Buckerschockius, who dedicated to me 
under that title his treatise on the letter Tau In fine, sir, I have 
been a happy and distinguished man ” 

“ Long may it be so, sir' ” said the traveller, “ but permit me 
to ask, in your own learned phrase. Quid hoc ad Iphyclt boves, 
what has all this to do with the shoeing of my poor nag ” 

“ FesUna lente” said the man of learning, “ we will presently 
come to that point You must know that some two or three years 
past, there came to these parts one who called himself Doctor 
Doboobie, although it may be he never wrote even Magister 
artium, save in right of his hungry belly Or it may be, that if he 
had any degrees, they were of the devil’s giving, for he was what 
the vulgar call a white witch — a cunning man, and such like — 
Now, good sir, I perceive you are impatient, but if a man tell not 
his tale his own way, how have you warrant to think that he can 
tell It in yours ? ” 

“ Well, then, learned sir, take your way,” answered Tressilian; 

“ only let us travel at a sharper pace, for my time is somewhat of 
the shortest ” 

“ Well, sir,” resumed Erasmus Holiday, with the most provoking 
perseverance, “ I will not say that this same Demetrius, for so he 
wrote himself when in foreign parts, was an actual conjurer, but 
certain it is, that he professed to be a brother of the mystical Order 
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of the Rosy Cross, a disciple of Geber {ex nomine cujus venit verhum 
vemaculum, gthbertsh). He cured wounds by salving the weapon 
instead of the sore — told fortunes by palmistry — discovered stolen 
goods by the sieve and shears — gathered the right maddow and 
the male fern seed, through use of which men walk invisible — 
pretended some advances towards the panacea, or universal elixir, 
and affected to convert good lead into sorry silver ” 

“ In other words,” said Tressilian, “ he was a quacksalver and 
common cheat, but what has all this to do with my nag, and the 
shoe which he has lost i* ” 

“ With your worshipful patience,” replied the diffusive man of 
letters, “ you shall understand that presently — paitentta then, right 
worshipful, which word, according to our Marcus Tullius, is 
‘ dtffictltum rerum dturna perpessio ’ This same Demetrius Doboobie, 
after dealing with the country, as I have told you, began to acquire 
fame inter magnates^ among the prime men of the land, and there is 
likelihood he might have aspired to great matters, had not, according 
to vulgar fame, (for I aver not the thing as according with my 
certain knowledge,) the devil claimed his right, one dark night, 
and flown off with Demetrius, who was never seen or heard of 
afterwards Now here comes the medulla^ the very marrow, of my 
tale This Doctor Doboobie had a servant, a poor snake, whom he 
employed m trimming his furnace, regulating it by just measure 
—compounding his drugs — tracing his circles — cajoling his 
patients, et stc de cateris — ^Well, right worshipful, the Doctor 
being removed thus strangely, and in a way which struck the whole 
country with terror, this poor Zany thinks to himself, in the words 
of Maro, ‘ Uno avulso non deficit alter , ’ and, even as a tradesman’s 
apprentice sets himself up m his master’s shop when he is dead, 
or hath retired from business, so doth this Wayland assume the 
dangerous trade of his defunct master. . . , This knave, whether 
from the inspiration of the devil, or from early education, shoes 
horses better than e’er a man betwixt us and Iceland, and so he 
gives up his practice on the bipeds, the two-legged and unfledged 
species called mankind, and betakes him entirely to shoeing of 
horses.” 

“ Indeed' and where does he lodge all this time ? ” said Tres- 
silian. “ And does he shoe horses well ? — show me his dwelling 
presently ” 

The interruption pleased not the Magister, who exclaimed, “ O, 
caca mens mortaltum ! though, by the way, I used that quotation 
before. But I would the classics could afford me any sentiment of 
power to stop those who are so willing to rush upon their own 
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destruction. Hear but, I pray you, the conditions of this man,” 
said he, in continuation, “ ere you are so willing to place yourself 
within his danger ” 

“ A’ takes no money for a’s work,” said the dame, who stood 
by, enraptured as it were with the fine words and learned apoph- 
thegms which gilded so fluently from her erudite inmate, Master 
Holiday. But this interruption pleased not the Magister, more 
than that of the traveller. 

“ Peace,” said he, “ Gammer Sludge, know your place, if it be 
your will Sufflamtna^ Gammer Sludge, and allow me to expound 
this matter to our worshipful guest — Sir,” said he, again addressing 
Tressilian, “ this old woman speaks true, though m her own rude 
style, for certainly this faher ferrartus^ or blacksmith, takes money 
or no one ” 

“ And that is a sure sign he deals with Satan,” said Dame 
Sludge; “ since no good Christian would ever refuse the wages of 
his labour.” 

“ The old woman hath touched it again,” said the pedagogue, 
“ rent acu tetigtt — she hath pricked it with her needle’s point — 
This Wayland takes no money, indeed, nor doth he show himself 
to any one.” 

“ And can this madman, for such I hold him,” said the traveller, 
“ know aught like good skill of his trade ^ ” 

“ O, sir, in that let us give the devil his due — Mulciber himself, 
with all his Cyclops, could hardly amend him But assuredly there 
IS little wisdom in taking counsel or receiving aid from one, who is 
but too plainly in league with the author of evil ” 

“ I must take my chance of that, good Master Holiday,” said 
Tressilian, rising, “and as my horse must now have eaten his 
provender, I must needs thank you for your good cheer, and pray 
you to show me this man’s residence, that I may have the means 
of proceeding on my journey ” 

“ Ay, ay, do ye show him. Master Herasmus,” said the old 
dame, who was, perhaps, desirous to get her house freed of her 
guest, “ a’ must needs go when the devil drives ” 

“ Do manus” said the Magister, “ I submit — taking the world 
to witness, that I have possessed this honourable gentleman with 
the full injustice which he has done and shall do to his own soul, if 
he becomes thus a trinketer with Satan. Neither will I go forth 
with our guest myself, but rather send my pupil — Rtcarde 1 Adsts^ 
nebula 

“ Under your favour, not so,” answered the old woman; “ you 
may peril your own soul, if you list, but nvy son shall budge on no 
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such errand; and I wonder at you, Domine Doctor, to propose 
such a piece of service for little Dickie.” 

“ Nay, my good Gammer Sludge,” answered the preceptor, 
“ Ricardus shall go but to the top of the hill, and indicate with his 
digit to the stranger the dwelling of Wayland Smith. Believe not 
that any evil can come to him, he having read this morning, fasting, 
a chapter of the Septuagint, and, moreover, having had his lesson 
in the Greek Testament ” 

“ Ay,” said his mother, “ and I have sewn a sprig of witch’s 
elm in the neck of un’s doublet, ever since that foul thief has begun 
his practices on man and beast in these parts ” 

“ And as he goes oft (as I hugely suspect) towards this conjurer 
for his own pastime, he may for once go thither, or near it, to 
pleasure us, and to assist this stranger. — Ergo^ heus, Ricarde ' 
adsts, quaso, mt dtdascule." 

The pupil, thus affectionately invoked, at length came stumbling 
into the room, a queer, shambling, ill-made urchin, who, by his 
stunted growth, seemed about twelve or thirteen years old, though 
he was probably, in reality, a year or two older, with a carroty pate 
m huge disorder, a freckled sunburnt visage, with a snub nose, a 
long chin, and two peery grey eyes, which had a droll obliquity of 
vision, approaching to a squint, though perhaps not a decided one. 
It was impossible to look at the little man without some disposition 
to laugh, especially when Gammer Sludge, seizing upon and kissing 
him, in spite of his struggling and kicking in reply to her caresses, 
termed him her own precious pearl of beauty 

“ Rtcarde," said the preceptor, “ you must forthwith (which is 
profecto) set forth so far as the top of the hill, and show this man of 
worship Wayland Smith’s workshop ” 

“ A proper errand of a morning,” said the boy, in better language 
than Tressilian expected; “ and who knows but the devil may fly 
away with me before I come back ■’ ” 

“ Ay, marry may un,” said Dame Sludge, “ and you might have 
thought twipe. Master Domine, ere you sent my dainty darling on 
arrow such errand It is not for such doings I feed your belly and 
clothe your back, I warrant you ' ” 

“ Pshaw — nugte^ good Gammer Sludge,” answered the pre- 
ceptor, “ I ensure you that Satan, if there be Satan in the case, 
shall not touch a thread of his garment, for Dickie can say his 
pater with the best, and may defy the foul fiend — Eumentdes, 
Stygiumque nefas." 

“ Ay, and I, as I said before, have sewed a sprig of the mountain- 
ash into his collar,” said the good woman, “ which will avail more 
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than your clerkship, I wus; but for all that, it is ill to seek the devil 
or his mates either.” 

“ My ^od boy,” said Tressilian, who saw, from a grotesque 
sneer on Dickie’s face, that he was more likely to act upon his 
own bottom than by the instruction of his elders, “ I will give thee 
a silver groat, my pretty fellow, if you will but guide me to this 
man’s forge ” 

The boy gave him a knowing side-look, which seemed to promise 
acquiescence, while at the same time he exclaimed, “ I be your 
guide to Wayland Smith’s ' Why, man, did I not say that the devil 
might fly off with me, just as the kite there ” (looking to the 
window) “ IS flying off with one of grandam’s chicks ? ” 

“ The kite ' the kite ' ” exclaimed the old woman m return, 
and forgetting all other matters m her alarm, hastened to the 
rescue of her chicken as fast as her old legs could carry her. 

“Now for It,” said the urchin to Tressilian, “snatch your 
beaver, get out your horse, and have at the silver groat you spoke 
of” 

“ Nay, but tarry, tarry,” said the preceptor, “ Sufflamtna., 
Rtcarde ' ” 

“ Tarry yourself,” said Dickie, “ and think what answer you 
are to make to granny for sending me post to the devil ” 

The teacher, aware of the responsibility he was incurring, 
bustled up in great haste to lay hold of the urchin, and to prevent 
his departure, but Dickie slipped through his fingers, bolted from 
the cottage, and sped him to the top of a neighbouring rising ground ; 
while the preceptor, despairing, by well-taught experience, of 
recovering his pupil by speed of foot, had recourse to the most 
honied epithets the Latin vocabulary affords, to persuade his return 
But to mt antme, corculum meum-, and all such classical endearments, 
the truant turned a deaf ear, and kept fiiskmg on the top of the 
rising ground like a goblin by moonlight, making signs to his new 
acquaintance, T ressilian, to follow him. 

The traveller lost no time in getting out his horse, and departing 
to join his elvish guide, after half-forcing on the poor deserted 
teacher a recompense for the entertainment he had received, which 
partly allayed the terror he had for facing the return of the old lady 
of the mansion. Apparently this took place soon afterwards, for 
ere Tressilian and his guide had proceeded far on their journey, 
they heard the screams of a cracked female voice, intermingled with 
the classical objurgations of Master Erasmus Holiday. But Dickie 
Sludge, equally deaf to the voice of maternal tenderness and of 
magisterial Authority, skipped on unconsciously before Tressilian, 
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only observing, that “ if they cried themselves hoarse, they might 
go lick the honey-pot, for he had eaten up all the honey-comb 
himself on yesterday even.” 

“ Are we far from the dwelling of this smith, my pretty lad ? ” 
said Tressilian to his young guide. 

“ How IS It you call me ^ ” said the boy, looking askew at him 
with his sharp grey eyes. 

“ I call you my pretty lad — is there any offence m that, my 
boy ^ ” 

“ No — but were you with my grandam and Dominie Holiday, 
you might sing chorus to the old song of 

' We three 
1 om-fooU be * ** 

“ And why so, my little man ? ” said Tressilian. 

“ Because,” answered the ugly urchin, “ you are the only three 
ever called me pretty lad — Now my grandam does it because she 
IS parcel blind by age, and whole blind by kindred — and my master, 
the poor Dominie, does it to curry favour, and have the fullest 
platter of furmity, and the warmest seat by the fire. But ■wha.tyou 
call me pretty lad for, you know best yourself ” 

“ Thou art a sharp wag at least, if not a pretty one. But what 
do thy playfellows call thee ” 

“ Hobgoblin,” answered the boy, readily, “but for all that, I 
would rather have my own ugly viznomy than any of their jolter- 
heads, that have no more brains m them than a brick-bat ” 

“ Then you fear not this smith, whom you are going to see ? ” 

“ Me fear him I ” answered the boy, “ if he were the devil folk 
think him, I would not fear him, but though there is something 
■queer about him, he’s no more a devil than you are, and that’s 
what I would not tell to every one ” 

“ And why do you tell it to me, then, my boy ? ” said Tressilian. 

“ Because you are another guess gentleman than those we see 
here every day,” replied Dickie, “ and though I am as ugly as sin, 
I would not have you think me an ass, especially as I may have a 
boon to ask of you one day.” 

“ And what is that, my lad, whom I must not call pretty ? ” 
replied Tressilian. 

“ O, if I were to ask it just now,” said the boy, “ you would 
deny it me — but I will wait till we meet at court.” 

“ At court, Richard ' are you bound for court ? ” said Tressilian. 

“ Ay, ay, that’s just like the rest of them,” replied the boyj 
“ I warrant me you think, what should such an ill-favourM, 
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scrambling urchin do at court ? But let Richard Sludge alone; I 
have not been cock of the roost here for nothing. I will make 
sharp wit mend foul feature.” 

“ But what will your grandam say, and your tutor, Dominie 
Holiday ? ” 

“ E’en what they like,” replied Dickie, “ the one has her 
chickens to reckon, and the other has his boys to whip. I would 
have given them the candle to hold long since, and shown this 
trumpery hamlet a fair pair of heels, but that Dominie promises I 
should go with him to bear share in the next pageant he is to set 
forth, and they say there are to be great revels shortly.” 

“ And whereabout are they to be held, my little friend ? ” said 
Tressilian. 

“ O, at some castle far in the north,” answered his guide — “ a 
world’s breadth from Berkshire. But our old Dominie holds that 
they cannot go forward without him, and it may be he is right, 
for he has put in order many a fair pageant He is not half the fool 
you would take him for, when he gets to work he understands, 
and so he can spout verses like a play-actor, when, God wot, if 
you set him to steal a goose’s e^, he would be drubbed by the 
gander.” 

“ And you are to play a part in his next show ? ” said Tressilian, 
somewhat interested by the boy’s boldness of conversation, and 
shrewd estimate of character. 

“ In faith,” said Richard Sludge, in answer, “ he hath so 
promised me, and if he break his word, it will be the worse for 
him, for let me take the bit between my teeth, and turn my head 
down hill, and I will shake him off with a fall that may harm his 
bones — And I should not like much to hurt him neither,” said he, 
“ for the tiresome old fool has painfully laboured to teach me all 
he could — But enough of that — ^here we are at Wayland Smith’s 
forge-door ” 

“ You jest, my little friend,” said Tressilian, “ here is nothing 
but a bare moor, and that ring of stones, with a great one in the 
midst, like a Cornish barrow.” 

“ Ay, and that great flat stone in the midst, which lies across 
the top of these uprights,” said the boy, “ is Wayland Smith’s 
counter, that you must tell down your money upon.” 

“ What do you mean by such folly i* ” said the traveller, begin- 
ning to be angry with the boy, and vexed with himself for having 
trusted such a hare-brained guide. 

“ Why,” said Dickie, with a grin, “ you must tie your horse to 
that upright stone that has the nng in’t, and then you roust whistle 
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three times, and lay me down your silver groat on that other flat 
stone, walk out of the circle, sit down on the west side of that little 
thicket of bushes, and take heed you look neither to right nor to 
left for ten minutes, or so long as you shall hear the hammer clink, 
and whenever it ceases, say your prayers for the space you could 
tell a hundred, or count over a hundred, which will do as well, — 
and then come into the circle, you will find your money gone and 
your horse shod.” 

“ My money gone to a certainty* ” said Tressilian, “ but as for 
the rest — Hark ye, my lad, I am not your schoolmaster, but if you 
play off your waggery on me, I will take a part of his task off his 
hands, and punish you to purpose ” 

“ Ay, when you can catch me* ” said the boy, and presently 
took to his heels across the heath, with a velocity which baffled 
every attempt of Tressilian to overtake him, loaded as he was with 
his heavy boots. Nor was it the least provoking part of the urchin’s 
conduct, that he did not exert his utmost speed, like one who finds 
himself in danger or who is frightened, but preserved just such a 
rate as to encourage Tressilian to continue the chase, and then 
darted away from him with the swiftness of the wind, when his 
pursuer supposed he had nearly run him down, doubling at the 
same time, and winding, so as always to keep near the place from 
which he started 

This lasted until Tressilian, from very weariness, stood still, 
and was about to abandon the pursuit with a hearty curse on the 
ill-favoured urchin, who had engaged him in an exercise so 
ridiculous But the boy, who had, as formerly, planted himself on 
the top of a hillock close in front, began to clap his long thin hands, 
point with his skinny fingers, and twist his wild and ugly features 
into such an extravagant expression of laughter and derision, that 
Tressilian began half to doubt whether he had not in view an 
actual hobgoblin. 

Provoked extremely, yet at the same time feeling an irresistible 
desire to laugh, so very odd were the boy’s grimaces and gesticula- 
tions, the Cornish man returned to his horse, and mounted him 
with the purpose of pursuing Dickie at more advantage. 

The boy no sooner saw him mount his horse, than he hollo’d 
out to him, that rather than he should spoil his white-footed nag, 
he would come to him, on condition he would keep his fingers to 
himself. 

“ I will make no conditions with thee, thou ugly varlet * ” said 
Tressilian; “ I will have thee at my mercy in a moment.” 

“ Aha, Master T raveller,” said the boy, “ there is a marsh hard 
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by would swallow all the horses of the Queen’s Guard — I will 
into It, and see where you will go then — Y ou shall hear the bittern 
bump, and the wild-drake quack, ere you get hold of me without 
my consent, I promise you ” 

Tressilian looked out, and, from the appearance of the ground 
behind the hillock, believed it might be as the boy said, and accord- 
ingly determined to strike up a peace with so light-footed and ready- 
witted an enemy — “ Come down,” he said, “ thou mischievous 
brat I — Leave thy mopping and mowing, and come hither, I will 
do thee no harm, as I am a gentleman ” 

The boy answered his invitation with the utmost confidence, 
and danced down from his stance with a galliard sort of step, 
keeping his eye at the same time fixed on Tressilian ’s, who, once 
more dismounted, stood with his horse’s bridle in his hand, breath- 
less, and half exhausted with his fruitless exercise, though not one 
drop of moisture appeared on the freckled forehead of the urchin, 
which looked like a piece of dry and discoloured parchment, drawn 
tight across the brow of a fleshless skull. 

“ And tell me,” said Tressilian, “ why you use me thus, thou 
mischievous imp ? or what your meaning is by telling me so absurd 
a legend as you wished but now to put on me ' Or rather show me, 
in good earnest, this smith’s forge, and I will give thee what will 
buy thee apples through the whole winter ” 

“ Were you to give me an orchard of apples,” said Dickie 
Sludge, “ I can guide thee no better than I have done. Lay down 
the silver token on the flat stone — whistle three times — then come 
sit down on the western side of the thicket of gorse , I will sit by 
you, and give you free leave to wring my head off, unless you hear 
the smith at work within two minutes after we are seated ” 

“ I may be tempted to take thee at thy word,” said Tressilian, 
“ if you make me do aught half so ridiculous for your own mis- 
chievous sport — however, I will prove your spell — Here, then, I 
tie my horse to this upright stone — I must lay my silver groat 
here, and whistle three times, sayst thou ? ” 

“ Ay, but thou must whistle louder than an unfledged ousel,” 
said the boy, as Tressilian, having laid down his money, and half 
ashamed of the folly he practised, made a careless whistle — “ Y ou 
must whistle louder than that, for who knows where the smith is 
that you call for ^ — He may be m the King of France’s stables for 
what I know ” 

“ Why, you said but now he was no devil,” replied T ressihan 
“ Man or devil,” said Dickie, “ I see that I must summon him 
for you; ” and therewithal he whistled sharp and shrill, with an 
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acuteness of sound that almost thrilled through Tressilian’s brain 
— “ That IS what I call whistling,” said he, after he had repeated 
the signal thrice, “ and now to cover, to cover, or Whitefoot will 
not be shod this^day.” 

Tressihan, musing what the upshot of this mummery was to be, 
yet satisfied there was to be some serious result, by the confidence 
with which the boy had put himself in his power, suffered himself 
to be conducted to that side of the little thicket of gorse and brush- 
wood which was farthest from the circle of stones, and there sat 
down and as it occurred to him that, after all, this might be a trick 
for stealing his horse, he kept his hand on the boy’s collar, deter- 
mined to make him hostage for its safety 

“ Now, hush and listen,” said Dickie, in a low whisper, “ you 
will soon hear the tack of a hammer that was never forged of earthly 
iron, for the stone it was made of was shot from the moon ” And 
in effect Tressihan did immediately hear the light stroke of a 
hammer, as when a farrier is at work. The singularity of such a 
sound, m so very lonely a place, made him involuntarily start, but 
looking at the boy, and discovering, by the arch malicious expres- 
sion of his countenance, that the. urchin saw and enjoyed his light 
tremor, he became convinced that the whole was a concerted 
stratagem, and determined to know by whom, or for what purpiose, 
the trick was played off 

Accordingly, he remained perfectly quiet all the time that the 
hammer continued to sound, being about the space usually 
employed in fixing a horseshoe But the instant the sound ceased, 
Tressihan, instead of interposing the space of time which his guide 
had required, started up with his sword in his hand, ran round 
the thicket, and confronted a man in a farrier’s leather.! apron, but 
otherwise fantastically attired in a bear-skin dressed with the fur 
on, and a cap of the same, which almost hid the sooty and begrimed 
features of the wearer — “ Come back, come back ' ” cried the boy 
to Tressihan, “ or you will be torn to pieces — no man lives that 
looks on him ” — In fact, the invisible smith (now fully visible) 
heaved up his hammer, and showed symptoms of doing battle. 

But when the boy observed that neither his own entreaties, nor 
the menaces of the farrier, appeared to change Tressihan’s purpose, 
but that, on the contrary, he confronted the hammer with his 
drawn sword, he exclaimed to the smith in turn, “ Wayland, touch 
him not, or you will come by the worse I — the gentleman is a true 
gentleman, and a bold.” 

” So thou hast betrayed me. Flibbertigibbet ? ” said the smith ; 
“ It shall be the worse for thee I ” 
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“ Be who thou wilt,” said Tressilian, “ thou art in no danger 
from me, so thou tell me the meaning of this practice, and why 
thou drivest thy trade in this mysterious fashion.” 

The smith, however, turning to Tressilian, exclaimed, in a 
threatening tone, “ Who questions the Keeper of the Crystal Castle 
of Light, the Lord of the Green Lion, the Rider of the Red 
Dragon ? — Hence I — avoid thee, ere I summon Talpack with his 
fiery lance, to quell, crush, and consume • ” These words he uttered 
with violent gesticulation, mouthing and flourishing his hammer. 

“Peace, thou vile cozener, with thy gipsy cant'” replied 
Tressilian, scornfully, “ and follow me to the next magistrate, or 
I will cut thee over the pate ” 

“ Peace, I pray thee, good Wayland' ” said the boy; “ credit 
me, the swaggering vein will not pass here, you must cut boon 
whids.” * 

“ I think, worshipful sir,” said the smith, sinking his hammer, 
and assuming a more gentle and submissive tone of voice, “ that 
when so poor a man does his day’s job, he might be permitted to 
work It out after his own fashion Your horse is shod, and your 
farrier paid — What need you cumber yourself further, than to 
mount and pursue your journey ? ” 

“Nay, friend, you are mistaken,” replied Tressilian, “every 
man has a right to take the mask from the face of a cheat and a 
juggler, and your mode of living raises suspicion that you are both ” 

“ If you are so determined, sir,” said the smith, “ I cannot help 
myself save by force, which I were unwilling to use towards you. 
Master Tressilian, not that I fear your weapon, but because I 
know you to be a worthy, kind, and well-accomplished gentleman, 
who would rather help than harm a poor man that is in a strait ” 

“ Well said, Wayland,” said the boy, who had anxiously awaited 
the issue of their conference. “ But let us to thy den, man, for it 
IS ill for thy health to stand here talking in the open air.” 

“ Thou art right. Hobgoblin,” replied the smith, and going to 
the little thicket of gorse on the side nearest to the circle, and 
opposite to that at which his customer had so lately couched, he 
discovered a trap-door curiously covered with bushes, raised it, and, 
descending into the earth, vanished from their eyes. Notwith- 
standing Tressilian ’s curiosity, he had some hesitation at following 
the fellow into what might be a den of robbers, especially when he 
heard the smith’s voice, issuing from the bowels of the earth, call 
out, “ Flibbertigibbet, do you come last, and be sure to fasten the 
trap'” 

* ** Give good iroidt " — Slang dtalect. 
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“ Have you seen enough of Wayland Smith now ? ” whispered 
the urchin to Tressilian, with an arch sneer, as if marking his 
companion’s uncertainty. 

“ Not yet,” said Tressilian, firmly; and shaking off his momen- 
tary irresolution, he descended into the narrow staircase, to which 
the entrance led, and was followed by Dickie Sludge, who made 
fast the trap-door behind him, and thus excluded every glimmer of 
daylight The descent, however, was only a few steps, and led to a 
level passage of a few yards’ length, at the end of which appeared 
the reflection of a lurid and red light. Arrived at this point, with 
his drawn sword in his hand, Tressilian found that a turn to the left 
admitted him and Hobgoblin, who followed closely, into a small 
square vault, containing a smith’s forge, glowing with charcoal, 
the vapour of which filled the apartment with an oppressive smell, 
which would have been altogether suffocating, but that by some 
concealed vent the smithy communicated with the upper air. The 
light afforded by the red fuel, and by a lamp suspended in an iron 
chain, served to show that, besides an anvil, bellows, tongs, hammers, 
a quantity of ready-made horse-shoes, and other articles proper to 
the profession of a farrier, there were also stoves, alembics, crucibles, 
retorts, and other instruments of alchynw The grotesque figure of 
the smith, and the ugly but whimsical features of the boy, seen by 
the gloomy and imperfect light of the charcoal fire and the dying 
lamp, accorded very well with all this mystical apparatus, and in 
that age of superstition would have made some impression on the 
courage of most men . — Kenilworth 

\Wayland Smith then tells Tressilian his history He was bred a 
blacksmith, and came under the influence of a Dr. Doboobie, an 
astrologer, from whom he learned some chemistry and more dangerous 
practices ; then when the place became too hot for the quack and he 
disappeared, the smith continued hts trade with the ignorant country 
people by practising upon their fears and by pretending to magic 
powers — hts renown being spread by clever Flibbertigibbet ] 

65. Sir Mungo Malagrowther, formerly Whipping 
Boy to James VI. 

[l^e meet Sir Mungo at a dinner given by George Heriot, a gold- 
smith of Lombard-street and much in the Royal service; other 
guests including Lord Glenvarloch, David Ramsay the watchmaker, 
and hts pretty daughter Margaret — all of whom have been previously 
introduced. Period, 1604. Locality, London.'] 

. . These may be dismissed with brief notice; but not so Sir 
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Mungo Malagrowther, of Girnigo Castle, who claims a little 
more attention, as an original character of the time in which he 
flourished. 

That good knight knocked at Master Heriot’s door just as the 
clock began to strike twelve, and was seated in his chair ere the last 
stroke had chimed. This gave the knight an excellent opportunity 
of making sarcastic observations on all who came later than him- 
self, not to mention a few rubs at the expense of those who had 
been so superfluous as to appear earlier. 

Having little or no property save his bare designation. Sir 
Mungo had been early attached to Court in the capacity of 
whipping-boy, as the office was then called, to King James the 
Sixth, and, with his Majesty, trained to all polite learning by his 
celebrated preceptor, George Buchanan. The office of whipping- 
boy doomed its unfortunate occupant to undergo all the corporeal 
punishment which the Lord’s Anointed, whose proper person 
was of course sacred, might chance to incur, in the course of 
travelling through his grammar and prosody. Under the stern 
rule, indeed, of George Buchanan, who did not approve of the 
vicarious mode of punishment, James bore the penance of his 
own faults, and Mungo Malagrowther enjoyed a sinecure; but 
James’s other pedagogue, Master Patrick Young, went more 
ceremoniously to work, and appalled the very soul of the youthful 
King by the floggings which he bestowed on the whippmg-boy, 
when the royal task was not suitably performed. And be it told to 
Sir Mungo’s praise, that there were points about him in the highest 
respect suited to his official situation He had even in youth a 
naturally irregular and grotesque set of features, which, when 
distorted by fear, pain, and anger, looked like one of the whimsical 
faces which present themselves in a Gothic cornice. His voice 
also was high-pitched and querulous, so that, when smarting under 
Master Peter Young’s unsparing inflictions, the expression of 
his grotesque physiognomy, and the superhuman yells which he 
uttered, were well suited to produce all the effects on the Monarch 
who deserved the lash, that could possibly be produced by seeing 
another and an innocent individual suffering for his delict 

Sir Mungo Malagrowther, for such he became, thus got an 
early footing at Court, which another would have improved and 
nuintained But, when he grew too big to be whipped, he had no 
other means of rendering himself acceptable. A bitter, caustic, 
and backbiting humour, a malicious wit, and an envy of others 
more prosperous than the possessor of such amiable qualities, have 
not, indeed, always been found obstacles to a courtier’s rise, but 
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then they must be amalgamated with a degree of selfish cunning 
and prudence, of which Sir Mungo had no share. His satire ran 
not, his envy could not conceal itself, and it was not long after 
his majority till he had as many quarrels upon his hands as would 
have required a cat’s nine lives to answer. In one of these rencontres 
he received, perhaps we should say fortunately, a wound, which 
served him as an excuse for answering no invitations of the kind 
in future. Sir Rullion Rattray, of Ranagullion, cut off, in mortal 
combat, three of the fingers of his right hand, so that Sir Mungo 
never could hold sword again At a later period, having written 
some satirical verses upon the Lady Cockpen, he received so severe 
a chastisement from some persons employed for the purpose, that 
he was found half dead on the spot where they had thus dealt with 
him, and one of his thighs having been broken, and ill set, gave 
him a hitch in his gait, witli which he hobbled to his grave. The 
lameness of his leg and hand, besides that they added considerably 
to the grotesque appearance of this original, procured him in future 
a personal immunity from the more dangerous consequences of his 
own humour; and he gradually grew old in the service of the 
Court, in safety of life and limb, though without either making 
friends or attaining preferment. Sometimes, indeed, the King 
was amused with his caustic ‘■allies, but he had never art enough to 
improve the favourable opportunity, and his enemies (who were, 
for that matter, the whole Court) always found means to throw 
him out of favour again. The celebrated Archie Armstrong 
offered Sir Mungo, in his generosity, a skirt of his own fool’s coat, 
proposing thereby to communicate to him the privileges and 
immunities of a professed jester — “ For,” said the man of motley, 
“ Sir Mungo, as he goes on just now, gets no more for a good jest 
than just the King’s pardon for having made it ” 

Even in London, the golden shower which fell around him 
did not moisten the blighted fortunes of Sir Mungo Malagrowther. 
He grew old, deaf, and peevish — ^lost even the spirit which had for- 
merly animated his strictures — ^and was barely endured by James, 
who, though himself nearly as far stricken in years, retained, to 
an unusual and even an absurd degree, the desire to be surrounded 
by young people. 

Sir Mungo, thus fallen into the yellow leaf of years and fortune, 
showed his emaciated form and faded embroidery at Court as 
seldom as his duty permitted; and spent his time in indulging his 
food for satire in the public walks, and in the aisles of Saint Paul’s, 
which were then the general resort of newsmongers and characters 
of all descriptions, associating himself chiefly with such of his 
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countrymen as he accounted of inferior birth and rank to himself 
In this manner, hating and contemning commerce, and those who 
pursued it, he nevertheless lived a good deal among the Scottish 
artists and merchants, who had followed the court to London. 
TTo these he could show his cynicism without much offence, for 
some submitted to his jeers and ill-humour in deference to his 
birth and knighthood, which in those days conferred high privileges 
— and others, of more sense, pitied and endured the old man, 
unhappy alike in his fortunes and his temper. 

Amongst the latter was George Heriot, who, though his habits 
and education induced him to carry anstocratical feelings to a 
degree which would now be thought extravagant, had too much 
spirit and good sense to permit himself to be intruded upon to an 
unauthorized excess, or used with the slightest improper freedom, 
by such a person as Sir Mungo, to whom he was, nevertheless, 
not only respectfully civil, but essentially kind, and even generous 

Accordingly, this appeared from the manner in which Sir 
Mungo Malagrowther conducted himself upon entering the apart- 
ment He paid his respects to Master Henot, and a decent, elderly, 
somewhat severe-looking female, in a coif, who, by the name of 
Aunt Judith, did the honours of his house and table, with little or 
no portion of the supercilious acidity, which his singular physiog- 
nomy assumed when he made his bow successively to David 
Ramsay, and the two sober citizens He thrust himself into the 
conversation of the latter, to observe he had heard in Paul’s, that 
the bankrupt concern of Pindivide, a great merchant, — who, as 
he expressed it, had given the crows a pudding, and on whom he 
knew, from the same authority, each of the honest citizens had 
some unsettled claim, — was like to prove a total loss — “ stock and 
block, ship and cargo, keel and rigging, all lost, now and for ever ” 

The two citizens grinned at each other, but, too prudent to 
make their private affairs the subject of public discussion, drew 
their heads together, and evaded farther conversation by speaking 
in a whisper 

The old Scots knight next attacked the watchmaker with the 
same disrespectful familiarity — “Davie,” he said, — “Davie, ye 
donnard auld idiot, have ye no gane mad yet, with applying your 
mathematical science, as ye call it, to the Rook of Apocalypse ? I 
expected to have heard ye make out the sign of the beast, as clear 
as a tout on a bawbee whistle ” 

“ Why, Sir Mungo,” said the mechanist, after making an effort 
to recall to his recollection what had been said to him, and by 
whom, “ It may be, that ye are nearer the mark than ye are yoursell 
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iware of', for, taking the ten horns o’ the beast, ye may easily 
estimate by your digitals ” 

“ My digits ! you d — d auld, rusty, good-for-nothing timepiece I ” 
exclaimed Sir Mungo, while, betwixt jest and earnest, he laid on 
his hilt his hand, or rather his claw, (for Sir Rullion’s broadsword 
had abridged it into that form,) — “ D’ye mean to upbraid me with 
my mutilation ? ” 

Master Heriot interfered “ I cannot persuade our friend 
David,” he said, “ that scriptural prophecies are intended to remain 
in obscurity, until their unexpected accomplishment shall make, 
as in former days, that fulfilled which was written. But you must 
not exert your knightly valour on him for all that.” 

“ By my saul, and it would be throwing it away,” said Sir Mungo, 
laughing. “ I would as soon set out, with hound and horn, to 
hunt a sturdied sheep ; for ha is in a doze again, and up to the chin 
in numerals, quotients, and dividends — Mistress Margaret, my 
pretty honey,” for the beauty of the young citizen made even 
Sir Mungo Malagrowther’s grim features relax themselves a 
little, “ is your father always as entertaining as he seems just 
now ? ” 

Mistress Margaret simpered, bridled, looked to either side, then 
straight before her, and, having assumed all the airs of bashful 
embarrassment and timidity which were necessary, as she thought, 
to cover a certain shrewd readiness which really belonged to her 
character, at length replied, “That indeed her father was very 
thoughtful, but she had heard, that he took the habit of mind from 
her grandfather.” 

“ Your grandfather I ” said Sir Mungo, — after doubting if he 
had heard her aright — “ Said she her grandfather ! The lassie is 
distraught* — I ken nae wench on this side of Temple Bar that is 
derived from so distant a relation.” 

“ She has got a godfather, however. Sir Mungo,” said George 
Heriot, again interfering, “ and I hope you will allow him interest 
enough with you, to request you will not put his pretty godchild to 
so deep a blush ” 

“ The better — the better,” said Sir Mungo. “ It is a credit to 
her, that, bred and born within the sound of Bow-bell, she can 
blush for any thing, and, by my saul. Master George,” he con- 
tinued, chucking the irritated and reluctant damsel under the chin, 
“ she IS bonny enough to make amends for her lack of ancestry — 
at least, in such a region as Cheapside, where, d’ye mind me, the 
kettle cannot call the porridge-pot ” 

The damsel blushed, but not so angrily as before. Master 
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George Heriot hastened to interrupt the conclusion of Sir Mungo’s 
homely proverb, by introducing him personally to Lord Nigel. 

Sir Mungo could not at first understand what his host said — 
“ Bread of Heaven, wha say ye, man ? ” 

Upon the name of Nigel Olifaunt, Lord Glenvarloch, being 
again holloaed into his ear, he drew up, and, regarding his en- 
tertainer with some austerity, rebuked him for not making persons 
of quality acquainted with each other, that they might exchange 
courtesies before they mingled with other folks He then made as 
handsome and courtly a congee to his new acquaintance as a man 
maimed m foot and hand could do, and, observing he had known 
my lord, his father, bid him welcome to London, and hoped he 
should see him at Court. 

Nigel in an instant comprehended, as well from Sir Mungo’s 
manner as from a strict compression of their entertainer’s lips, 
which intimated the suppression of a desire to laugh, that he was 
dealing with an original of no ordinary description, and accordingly, 
returned his courtesy with suitable punctiliousness Sir Mungo, 
m the meanwhile, gazed on him with much earnestness; and, as 
the contemplation of natural advantages was as odious to him as 
that of wealth, or other adventitious benefits, he had no sooner 
completely perused the handsome form and good features of the 
young lord, than, like one of the comforters or the Man of Uz, he 
drew close up to him, to enlarge on the former grandeur of the 
Lords of Glenvarloch, and the regret with which he had heard 
that their representative was not likely to possess the domains of his 
ancestry. Anon, he enlarged upon the beauties of the principal 
mansion of Glenvarloch — the commanding site of the old castle — 
the noble expanse of the lake, stocked with wildfowl for hawking — 
the commanding screen of forest, terminating in a mountain- 
ridge abounding with deer — ^and all the other advantages of that 
fine and ancient barony, till Nigel, in spite of every effort to the 
contrary, was unwillingly obliged to sigh. 

Sir Mungo, skilful in discerning when the withers of those he 
conversed with were wrung, observed that his new acquaintance 
winced, and would willingly have pressed the discussion, but the 
cook’s impatient knock upon the dresser with the haft of his 
dudgeon-knife, now gave a signal loud enough to be heard from 
the top of the house to the bottom, summoning, at the same time, 
the serving-men to place the dinner upon the table, and the guests 
to partake of it 

Sir Mungo, who was an admirer of good cheer, — a taste which, 
by the way, might have some weight m reconciling his dignity 
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to these city visits, — was tolled off by the sound, and left Nigel and 
the other guests m peace, until his anxiety to arrange himself in 
his due place of pre-eminence at the genial board was duly gratified. 
Here, seated on the left hand of Aunt Judith, he beheld Nigel 
occupy the station of yet higher honour on the right, dividing that 
matron from pretty Mistress Margaret, but he saw this with the 
more patience, that there stood betwixt him and the young lord a 
superb larded capon 

The dinner proceeded according to the form of the times All 
was excellent of the kind, and, besides the Scottish cheer promised, 
the board displayed beef and pudding, the statutory dainties of Old 
England. A small cupboard of plate, very choicely and beautifully 
wrought, did not escape the compliments of some of the company, 
and an oblique sneer from Sir Mungo, as intimating the owner’s 
excellence in his own mechanical craft 

“ I am not ashamed of the workmanship. Sir Mungo,” said the 
honest citizen “ They say, a good cook knows how to lick his 
own fingers, and, methinks, it were unseemly that I, who have 
furnished half the cupboards in broad Britain, should have my own 
covered with paltry pewter ” 

The blessing or the clergyman now left the guests at liberty to 
attack what was placed before them, and the meal went forward 
with great decorum, until Aunt Judith, in farther recommendation 
of the capon, assured her company that it was of a celebrated breed 
of poultry, which she had herself brought from Scotland 

“ Then, like some of his countrymen, madam,” said the pitiless 
Sir Mungo, not without a glance towards his landlord, “ he has 
been well larded in England ” 

“ There are some others of his countrymen,” answered Master 
Heriot, “ to whom all the lard in England has not been able to 
render that good office ” 

Sir Mungo sneered and reddened, the rest of the company 
laughed, and the satirist, who had his reasons for not coming to 
extremity with Master George, was silent for the rest of the dinner. 
— The Fortunes of Ntgel 

66. The Exploits of Sir Geoffrey Hudson, the 
Queen’s Dwarf 

[Julian Pevertl has been committed to Newgate for wounding his 
assailant tn a street affray ; and there meets Sir Geoffrey Hudson. 
Here is another remarkable character, like Jeante Deans and JV ay- 
land Smith {for example), whom Scott took from history Hudson is 
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often mentioned in anecdotes of the time of Charles I. Period, 1678. 
Locality, London ] 

. . . Geoffrey Hudson, (we drop occasionally the title of knighthood, 
which the King had bestowed on him in a frolic, but which might 
introduce some confusion into our history,) although a dwarf of 
the least possible size, had nothing positively ugly in his countenance, 
or actually distorted in his limlw His head, hands, and feet were 
indeed large, and disproportioned to the height of his body, and his 
body itself much thicker than was consistent with symmetry, but 
m a degree which was rather ludicrous than disagreeable to look 
upon His countenance, in particular, had he been a little taller, 
would have been accounted, in youth, handsome, and now, in age, 
striking and expressive, it was but the uncommon disproportion 
betwixt the head and the trunk which made the features seem 
whimsical and bizarre — an effect which was considerably increased 
by the dwarf’s mustaches, which it was his pleasure to wear so 
large that they almost twisted back amongst, and mingled with, 
his grizzled hair 

The dress of this singular wight announced that he was not 
entirely free from the unhappy taste which frequently induces 
those whom nature has marked by personal deformity, to dis- 
tinguish, and at the same time to render themselves ridiculous, 
by the use of showy colours, and garments fantastically and 
extraordinarily fashioned But poor Geoffrey Hudson’s laces, 
embroideries, and the rest of his finery, were sorely worn and 
tarnished by the time which he had spent in jail under the vague 
and malicious accusation that he was somehow or other an 
accomplice in this all-involving, all-devouring whirlpool of a 
Popish conspiracy — ^an impeachment which, if pronounced by a 
mouth the foulest and most malicious, was at that time sufficiently 
predominant to sully the fairest reputation. It will presently appear, 
that in the poor man’s manner of thinking and tone of conversation 
there was something analogous to his absurd fashion of apparel; 
for, as in the latter, good stuff and valuable decorations were 
rendered ludicrous by the fantastic fashion in which they were made 
up; so, such glimmerings of good sense and honourable feeling as 
the little man often evinced, were made ridiculous by a restless 
desire to assume certain airs of importance, and a great jealousy of 
being despised, on account of the peculiarity of his outward form. 

After the fellow-prisoners had looked at each other for some 
time in silence, the dwarf, conscious of his dignity as first owner of 
their joint apartment, thought it necessary to do the honours of it 
to the new-comer. “ Sir,” he said, modifying the alternate harsh 
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and squeaking tones of his voice into accents as harmonious as they 
could attain, “ I understand you to be the son of my worthy name- 
sake, and ancient acquaintance, the stout Sir Geoffrey Peveril of 
the Peak. I promise you, I have seen your father where blows have 
been going more plenty than gold pieces, and for a tall heavy man, 
who lacked, as we martialists thought, some of the lightness and 
activity of our more slightly made Cavaliers, he performed his duty 
as a man might desire. I am happy to see you, his son; and, though 
by a mistake, I am glad we are to share this comfortless cabin 
together ” 

Julian bowed and thanked his courtesy, and Geoffrey Hudson, 
having broken the ice, proceeded to question him without farther 
ceremony. “ You are no courtier, I presume, young gentleman ? ’* 

Julian replied in the negative. 

“ I thought so,” continued the dwarf, “ for although I have now 
no official duty at Court, the region in which my early years were 
spent, and where I once held a considerable office, yet I still, when 
I had my liberty, visited the Presence from time to time, as in duty 
bound for former service, and am wont, from old habit, to take 
some note of the courtly gallants, those choice spirits of the age, 
among whom I was once enrolled^ You are, not to compliment 
you, a marked figure. Master Peveril — though something of the 
tallest, as was your father’s case, I think, I could scarce have seen 
you anywhere without remembering you ” 

Peveril thought he might, with great justice, have returned the 
compliment, but contented himself with saying, “ he had scarce 
seen the British Court ” 

“’Tis pity,” said Hudson, “a gallant can hardly be formed 
without frequenting it. But you have been perhaps in a rougher 
school ; you have served, doubtless ? ” 

“ My Maker, I hope,” said Julian. 

“Fie on It, you mistake. I meant,” said Hudson, “d 
Franfotse ^ — you have served in the army ? ” 

“ No. I have not yet had that honour,” answered Julian. 

“ What ! neither courtier nor soldier. Master Peveril ? ” said 
the important little man “ Y our father is to blame. By cock and 
pie he IS, Master Peveril' How shall a man be known, or dis- 
tinguished, unless by his bearing in peace and war ? I tell you, sir, 
that at Newbury, where I charged with my troop abreast with 
Prince Rupert, and when, as you may have heard, we were both 
beaten off by those cuckoldy hinds the T rained Bands of London, — 
we did what men could ; and 1 think it was a matter of three or four 
minutes after most of our gentlemen had been driven off, that his 
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Highness and I continued to cut at their long pikes with our 
swords; and I think might have broken in, but that I had a tall, 
long-legged brute of a horse, and my sword was somewhat short — 
m fine, at last we were obliged to make volte-face, and then, as I 
was going to say, the fellotvs were so glad to get rid of us, that 
they set up a great jubilee cry of ‘ There goes Prince Robin and 
Cock Robin I ’ — Ay, ay, every scoundrel among them knew me 
well But those days are over. — And where were you educated, 
young gentleman ? ” 

Peveril named the household of the Countess of Derby. 

“ A most honourable lady, upon my word as a gentleman,” 
said Hudson. — “ I knew the noble Countess well, when I was 
about the person of my royal mistress, Henrietta Maria. She was 
then the very muster of all that was noble, loyal, and lovely. She 
was, indeed, one of the fifteen fair ones of the Court, whom I 
permitted to call me Piccoluomini, a foolish jest on my somewhat 
diminutive figure, which always distinguished me from ordinary 
beings, even when I was young — I have now lost much stature by 
stooping, but, always the ladies had their jest at me — Perhaps, 
young man, I had my own amends of some of them somewhere, 
and somehow or other — I say nothing if I had or no, far less do I 
insinuate disrespect to the noble Countess She was daughter of the 
Due de la Tremouille, or, more correctly, Des Thouars. But 
certainly to serve the ladies, and condescend to their humours, 
even when somewhat too free, or too fantastic, is the true decorum 
of gentle blood.” 

Depressed as his spirits were, Peveril could scarce forbear 
smiling when he looked at the pigmy creature, who told these 
stories with infinite complacency, and appeared disposed to proclaim, 
as his own herald, that he had been a very model of valour and 
gallantry, though love and arms seemed to be pursuits totally 
irreconcilable to his shrivelled, weatherbeaten countenance and 
wasted limbs. Julian was, however, so careful to avoid giving his 
companion pain, that he endeavoured to humour him, by saying 
that, “ unquestionably, one bred up like Sir Geoffrey Hudson, 
m courts and camps, knew exactly when to suffer personal freedoms, 
and when to control them.” 

The little Knight, with great vivacity, though with some 
difficulty, began to drag his seat from the side of the fire opposite 
to that where Julian was seated, and at length succeeded in bring- 
ing It near him, in token of increasing cordiality. 

“ Y ou say well. Master Peveril,” said the dwarf, “ and I have 
given proofs both of bearing and forbearing. — Yes, sir, there was 
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not that thing which my most royal mistress, Henrietta Maria, 
could have required of me, that I would not have complied with, 
sir; I was her sworn servant, both in war and in festival, in battle 
and pageant, sir. At her Majesty’s particular request, I once 
condescended to become — ladies, you know, have strange fancies 
— to become the tenant, for a time, of the interior of a pie ” 

“ Of a pie • ” said Julian, somewhat amazed 

“ Yes, sir, of a pie. I hope you find nothing risible in my com- 
plaisance ? ” replied his companion, something jealously. 

“ Not I, sir,” said Peveril, “ I have other matters than laughter 
in my head at present ” 

“ So had I,” said the dwarfish champion, “ when I found myself 
imprisoned in a huge platter, of no ordinary dimensions you may be 
assured, since I could he at length in it, and when I was entombed, 
as It were, in walls of standing crust, and a huge cover of pastry, the 
whole constituting a sort of sarcophagus, of size enough to have 
recorded the epitaph of a geneial officer or an archbishop on the 
lid Sir, notwithstanding the conveniences which were made 
to give me air, it was more like being buried alive than aught else 
which I could think of ' ” 

“ I conceive it,” said Julian 

“ Moreover, sir,” continued the dwarf, “ there were few in the 
secret, which was contrived for the Queen’s divertisement , for 
advancing of which I would have crept into a filbert nut, had it 
been possible, and few, as I said, being private in the scheme, 
there was a risk of accidents I doubted, while in my darksome 
abode, whether some awkward attendant might not have let me 
fall, as I have seen happen to a venison pasty, or whether some 
hungry guest might not anticipate the moment of my resurrection, 
by sticking his knife into my upper crust And though I had my 
weapons about me, young man, as has been my custom in every 
case of peril, yet, if such a rash person had plunged deep into the 
bowels of the supposed pasty, my sword and dagger could barely 
have served me to avenge, assuredly not to prevent, either of these 
catastrophes ” 

“ Certainly I do so understand it,” said Julian, who began, 
however, to feel that the company of little Hudson, talkative as he 
showed himself, was likely rather to aggravate than to alleviate the 
inconveniences of a prison 

“ Nay,” continued the little man, enlarging on his former topic, 
“ I had other subjects of apprehension, for it pleased my lord of 
Buckingham, his Grace’s father who now bears the title, in his 
plenitude of Court favour, to command the pasty to be carried 
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down to the office, and committed anew to the oven, alleging 
preposterously that it was better to be eaten warm than cold.” 

“ And did this, sir, not disturb your equanimity ? ” said Julian. 

” My young friend,” said Geoffrey Hudson, “ I cannot deny 
it — ^Nature will claim her rights from the best and boldest of us. — 
I thought of Nebuchadnezzar and his fiery furnace; and I waxed 
warm with apprehension. But, I thank Heaven, I also thought 
of my sworn duty to my royal mistress, and was thereby obliged 
and enabled to resist all temptations to make myself prematurely 
known. Nevertheless, the Duke — if of malice, may Heaven 
forgive him — followed down into the office himself, and urged the 
master-cook very hard that the pasty should be heated, were it but 
for five minutes. But the master-cook, being privy to the very 
different intentions of my royal mistress, did most manfully resist 
the order; and I was again reconveyed in safety to the royal 
table.” 

“ And in due time liberated from your confinement, I doubt 
not f ” said Peveril 

“Yes, sir, that happy, and I may say glorious moment, at length 
arrived,” continued the dwarf. ” The upper crust was removed- — 
I started up to the sound of trumpet and clarion, like the soul of a 
warrior when the last summons shall sound — or rather, (if that 
simile be over audacious,) like a spell-bound champion relieved 
from his enchanted state It was then that, with my buckler on 
my arm, and my trusty Bilboa in my hand, I executed a sort of 
warlike dance, in which my skill and agility then rendered me pre- 
eminent, displaying, at the same time, my postures, both of defence 
and offence, in a manner so totally inimitable, that I was almost 
deafened with the applause of all around me, and half-drowned 
by the scented waters with which the ladies of the Court deluged 
me from their casting-bottles I had amends of his Grace of 
Buckingham also , for as I tripped a hasty morris hither and thither 
upon the dining-table, now offering my blade, now recovering it, 
I made a blow at his nose — ^a sort of estrama9on — the dexterity of 
which consists in coming mighty near to the object you seem to 
aim at, yet not attaining it. You may have seen a barber make such 
a flourish with his razor. I promise you his Grace sprung back a 
half-yard at least. He was pleased to threaten to brain me with a 
chicken-bone, as he disdainfully expressed it, but the King said, 
‘ George, you have but a Rowland for an Oliver.’ And so I tripped 
on, showing a bold heedlessness of his displeasure, which few dared 
to have done at that time, albeit countenanced to the utmost like me 
by the smiles of the brave and the fair. But, well-a-day ! sir, youth. 
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its fashions, ite follies, its frolics, and all its pomp and pride, are as 
idle and transitory as the crackling of thorns under a pot.” 

“ The flower that is cast into the oven were a better simile,” 
thought Peveril. “ Good God, that a man should live to regret not 
being ^oung enough to be still treated as baked meat, and served up 
in a pie ' ” . . . 

The dwarf here paused, fetched a sigh, big at once with regret, 
and with the importance becoming the subject of a tragic history; 
then proceeded as follows — 

“ You would have thought in your simplicity, young gentleman, 
that the pretty pageant I have mentioned could only have been 
quoted to my advantage, as a rare masking frolic, prettily devised, 
and not less deftly executed, and yet the malice of the courtiers, 
who maligned and envied me, made them strain their wit, and ex- 
haust their ingenuity, in putting false and ridiculous constructions 
upon It. In short, my ears were so much offended with allusions 
to pies, puff paste, ovens, and the like, that I was compelled to 
prohibit such subject of mirth, under penalty of my instant and 
severe displeasure. But it happ’d there was then a gallant about the 
Court, a man of good quality, son to a knight baronet, and in high 
esteem with the best in that sphere, also a familiar friend of mine 
own, from whom, therefore, I had no reason to expect any of that 
species of gibing which I had intimated my purpose to treat as 
offensive Howbeit, it pleased the honourable Mr. Crofts, so was 
this youth called and designed, one night, at the Groom Porter’s, 
being full of wine and waggery, to introduce this threadbare subject, 
and to say something concerning a goose-pie, which I could not but 
consider as levelled at me Nevertheless, I did but calmly and solidly 
pray him to choose a different subject, failing which, I let him 
know I should be sudden in my resentment. Notwithstanding, 
he continued in the same tone, and even aggravated the offence by 
speaking of a tom-tit, and other unnecessary and obnoxious com- 
parisons, whereupon I was compelled to send him a cartel, and we 
met accordingly. Now, as I really loved the youth, it was my 
intention only to correct him by a flesh wound or two ; and I would 
willingly that he had named the sword for his weapon. Neverthe- 
less, he made pistols his election; and being on horseback, he 
produced, by way of his own weapon a foolish engine which 
children are wont, in their roguery, to use for spouting water, a — 
a — in short I forget the name ” 

“ A squirt doubtless,” said Peveril, who began to recollect 
having heard something of this adventure. 

“ You are right,” said the dwarf, “ you have indeed the name of 
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the little engine, of which I have had experience in passing the yards 
at Westminster. — ^Well, sir, this token of slight regard compelled 
me to give the gentleman such language as soon rendered it necessary 
for him to take more serious arms. We fought on horseback — 
breaking ground, and advancing by signal; and, as I never miss 
aim, I had the misadventure to kill the Honourable Master Crofts 
at the first shot I would not wish my worst foe the pain which I 
felt, when I saw him reel on his saddle, and so fall down to the 
earth' — and, when I perceived that the life-blood was pouring 
fast, I could not but wish to Heaven that it had been my own 
instead of his Thus fell youth, hopes, and bravery, a sacrifice to 
a silly and thoughtless jest, yet, alas' wherein had I choice, seeing 
that honour is, as it were, the very breath in our nostrils, and that 
in no sense can we be said to live, if we permit ourselves to be 
deprived of it ? ” 

The tone of feeling m which the dwarfish hero concluded his 
story, gave Julian a better opinion of his heart, and even of his 
understanding, than he had been able to form of one who gloried 
in having, upon a grand occasion, formed the contents of a pasty. 
He was indeed enabled to conjecture that the little champion was 
seduced into such exhibitions, by the necessity attached to his 
condition, by his own vanity, and by the flattery bestowed on him 
by those who sought pleasure in practical jokes. The fate of the 
unlucky Master Crofts, however, as well as various exploits of this 
diminutive person during the Civil Wars, in which he actually, 
and with great gallantry, commanded a troop of horse, rendered 
most men cautious of openly rallying him, which was indeed the 
less necessary, as, when left alone, he seldom failed voluntarily to 
show himself on the ludicrous side. — Pevertl of the Peak 

67 The Queer Shifts of the Last Butler of the House 
OF Ravenswood 

[yf// that ts left of the possessions of the House of Ravenswood ts 
the almost ruined tower of Wolf’s Crag The Master of Ravenswood 
had determined to seek his fortunes abroad in company with Frank 
Hayston, the Laird of Bucklaw , but the romantic and finally tragic 
events nai rated in The Bride of Lammermoor were destined to 
stop the project. In this selection the two young men arrive at Wolf’s 
Crag, whose solitary male retainer ts put to queer shifts Period, 
1695 Locality, East Lothian^ 

“ . . You will find little to tempt you at Wolf’s Crag,” said the 
Master “ I know not that I can promise you more than the shelter 
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of mjr roof; all, and more than all, our stock of wine and provisions 
was exhausted at the late occasion ” * 

“ Long may it be ere provision is needed for the like purpose,” 
answered Bucklaw; “ but you should not drink up the last flask at 
a dirge; there is ill luck in that.” 

“ There is ill luck, I think, in whatever belongs to me,” said 
Ravenswood. “ But yonder is Wolf’s Crag, and whatever it still 
contains is at your service ” 

The roar of the sea had long announced their approach to the 
cliffs, on the summit of which, like the nest of some sea-eagle, the 
founder of the fort-alice had perched his eyiy The pale moon, 
which had hitherto been contending with flitting clouds, now shone 
out, and gave them a view of the solitary and naked tower, situated 
on a projecting cliff that beetled on the German Ocean On three 
sides the rock was precipitous, on the fourth, which was that 
towards the land, it had been originally fenced by an artificial ditch 
and drawbridge, but the latter was broken down and ruinous, and 
the former had been in part filled up, so as to allow passage for a 
horseman into the narrow court-yard, encircled on two sides with 
low offices and stables, partly ruinous, and closed on the landward 
front by a low embattled wall, while the remaining side of the 
quadrangle was occupied by the tower itself, which, tall and narrow, 
and built of a greyish stone, stood glimmering in the moonlight, like 
the sheeted spectre of some huge giant A wilder, or more discon- 
solate dwelling. It was perhaps difficult to conceive. The sombrous 
and heavy sound of the billows, successively dashing against the rocky 
beach at a profound distance beneath, was to the ear what the land- 
scape was to the eye — a symbol of unvaried and monotonous 
melancholy, not unmingled with horror 

Although the night was not far advanced, there was no Sign of 
living inhabitant about the forlorn abode, excepting that one, and 
only one, of the narrow and stanchelled windows which appeared 
at irregular heights and distances in the walls of the building, 
showed a small glimmer of light 

” There,” said Ravenswood, “ sits the only male domestic that 
remains to the house of Ravenswood, and it is well that he does 
remain there, since otherwise, we had little hope to find either 
light or fire. But follow me cautiously, the road is narrow, and 
admits only one horse in front ” 

In effect, the path led along a kind of isthmus, at the peninsular 
extremity of which the tower was situated, with that exclusive 
attention to strength and security, in preference to every circum- 
* vtz f the feast at the funeral of the late Master of Ravenswood 
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stance of convenience, which dictated to the Scottish barons the 
choice of their situations, as well as their style of building. 

By adopting the cautious mode of approach recommended by 
the proprietor of this wild hold, they entered the court-yard in 
safety But it was long ere the efforts of Ravenswood, though 
loudly exerted by knocking at the low-browed entrance, and 
repeated shouts to Caleb to open the gate and admit them, received 
any answer. 

“ The old man must be departed,” he began to say, “ or fallen 
into some fit, for the noise I have made would have waked the 
seven sleepers ” 

At length a timid and hesitating voice replied, — “ Master — 
Master of Ravenswood, is it you >* ” 

“ Yes, It IS I, Caleb, open the door quickly ” 

“ But IS It you m very blood and body ? For I would sooner face 
fifty deevils as my master’s ghaist, or even his wraith, — wherefore, 
aroint ye, if ye were ten times my master, unless ye come in bodily 
shape, lith and limb ” 

“ It IS I, you old fool,” answered Ravenswood, “ in bodily shape, 
and alive, save that I am half dead with cold ” 

The light at the upper window disappeared, and glancing from 
loop-hole to loop-hole in slow succession, gave intimation that the 
bearer was in the act of descending, with great deliberation, a wind- 
ing staircase occupying one of the turrets which graced the angles of 
the old tower The tardiness of his descent extracted some exclama- 
tions of impatience from Ravenswood, and several oaths from his 
less patient and more mercurial companion Caleb again paused ere 
he unbolted the door, and once more asked, if they were men of 
mould that demanded entrance at this time of night ? 

“ Were I near you, you old fool,” said Bucklaw, “ I would give 
you sufficient proofs of my bodily condition.” 

“ Open the gate, Caleb,” said his master, in a more soothing tone, 
partly from his regard to the ancient and faithful seneschal, partly 
perhaps because he thought that angry words would be thrown 
away, so long as Caleb had a stout iron-clenched oaken door betwixt 
his person and the speakers. 

At length Caleb, with a trembling hand, undid the bars, opened 
the heavy door, and stood before them, exhibiting his thin grey 
hairs, bald forehead, and sharp high features, illuminated by a 
quivering lamp which he held in one hand, while he shaded and 
protected its flame with the other. The timorous courteous glance 
which he threw around him — the effect of the partial light upon 
his white hair and illumined features, might have made a good 
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painting: but our travellers were too impatient for security against 
the rising storm, to permit them to indulge themselves in studying 
the picturesque. “ Is it you, my dear master ? is it you yourself, 
indeed ” exclaimed the old domestic. “ I am wae ye suld hae stude 
waiting at your am gate, but wha wad hae thought o’ seeing ye sae 
sune, and a strange gentleman with a — (Here he exclaimed apart, 
as It were, and to some inmate of the tower, in a voice not meant 
to be heard by those in the court) — Mysie — Mysie, woman I stir 
for dear life, and get the fire mended; take the auld three-legged 
stool, or ony thing that’s readiest that will make a lowe — I doubt 
we are but puirly provided, no expecting ye this some months, when 
doubtless ye wad hae been received conform till your rank, as gude 
right is, but natheless ” 

“ Natheless, Caleb,” said the Master, “ we must have our horses 
put up, and ourselves too, the best way we can I hope you are not 
sorry to see me sooner than you expected ? ” 

“ Sorry, my lord * — I am sure ye sail aye be my lord wi’ honest 
folk, as your noble ancestors hae been these three hundred years, 
and never asked a whig’s leave Sorry to see the Lord of Ravens- 
wood at ane o’ his am castles* — (Then again apart to his unseen 
associate behind the screen) — Mysie, kill the brood-hen without 
thinking twice on it, let them care that come ahint. — No to say 
It’s our best dwelling,” he added, turning to Bucklaw, “ but just a 
strength for the Lord of Ravenswood to flee until, — that is, no to 
flee^ but to retreat until m troublous times, like the present, when 
It was ill convenient for him to live farther in the country in ony 
of his better and mair principal manors, but, for its antiquity, maist 
folk think that the outside of Wolf’s Crag is worthy of a large 
perusal ” 

“ And you are determined we shall have time to make it,” said 
Ravenswood, somewhat amused with the shifts the old man used 
to detain them without doors, until his confederate Mysie had made 
her preparations within. 

“ O, never mind the outside of the house, my good friend,” said 
Bucklaw; “ let’s see the inside, and let our horses see the stable, 
that’s all.” 

” O yes, sir — ^ay, sir, — unquestionably, sir — my lord and ony of 
his honourable companions ” 

“ But our horses, my old friend— our horses, they will be dead- 
foundered by standing here in the cold after riding hard, and mine 
IS too good to be spoiled, therefore, once more, our horses,” 
exclaimed Bucklaw. 

“ True — ^ay — ^your horses — yes — I will call the grooms; ” and 
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Sturdily did Caleb roar till the old tower rang again, — “ John — 
William — Saunders' — ^The lads are gane out, or sleeping,” he 
observed, after pausing for an answer, which he knew that he had 
no human chance of receiving “ A’ gaes wrang when the Master’s 
out by, but I’ll take care o’ your cattle mysell.” 

“ I think you had better,” said Ravenswood, “ otherwise I see 
little chance of their being attended to at all ” 

“ Whisht, my lord, — whisht, for God’s sake,” said Caleb, in an 
imploring tone, and apart to his master; “ if ye dmna regard your 
am credit, think on mine; we’ll hae hard eneugh wark to mak a 
decent night o’t, wi’ a’ the lees I can tell ” 

“ Well, well, never mind,” said his master, “ go to the stable. 
There is hay and corn, I trust ? ” 

“ Ou ay, plenty of hay and corn, ” this was uttered boldly and 
aloud, and, in a lower tone, “ there was some half fous o’ aits, and 
some taits o’ meadow-hay, left after the burial ” 

“ Very well,” said Ravenswood, taking the lamp from his 
domestic’s unwilling hand, “ I will show the stranger up stairs 
myself” 

“ I canna think o’ that, my lord, — if ye wad but have five 
minutes, or ten minutes, or, at maist, a quarter of an hour’s patience, 
and look at the fine moonlight prospect of the Bass and North- 
Berwick Law till I sort the horses, I would marshal ye up, as 
reason is ye suld be marshalled, your lordship and your honourable 
visitor. And I hae lockit up the siller candlesticks, and the lamp 
IS not fit ” 

“ It will do very well in the meantime,” said Ravenswood, “ and 
you will have no difficulty for want of light in the stable, for, if I 
recollect, half the roof is off.” 

“ Very true, my lord,” replied the trusty adherent, and with 
ready wit instantly added, “ and the lazy sclater loons have never 
come to put it on a’ this while, your lordship.” 

“ If I were disposed to jest at the calamities of my house,” said 
Ravenswood, as he led the way up stairs, “ poor old Caleb would 
furnish me with ample means. His passion consists in representing 
things about our miserable menage^ not as they are, but as, in his 
opinion, they ought to be, and, to say the truth, I have been often 
diverted with the poor wretch’s expedients to supply what fie 
thought was essential for the credit of the family, and his still more 
generous apologies for the want of those articles for which his 
ingenuity could discover no substitute. But though the tower is 
none of the largest, I shall have some trouble without him to find 
the apartment in which there is a fire.” 
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As he spoke thus, he opened the door of the hall, “ Here, at 
least,” he said, “ there is neither hearth nor harbour.” 

It was indeed a scene of desolation. A large vaulted room, the 
beams of which, combined like those of Westminster-hall, were 
rudely carved at the extremities, remained nearly in the situation 
in which It had been left after the entertainment at Allan Lord 
Ravenswood’s funeral. Overturned pitchers, and black jacks, and 
pewter stoups, and flagons, still cumbered the large oaken table, 
glasses, those more perishable implements of conviviality, many of 
which had been voluntarily sacrificed by the guests in their enthu- 
siastic pledges to favourite toasts, strewed the stone floor with their 
fragments. As for the articles of plate, lent for the purpose by 
friends and kinsfolk, those had been carefully withdrawn so soon 
as the ostentatious display of festivity, equally unnecessary and 
strangely timed, had been made and ended Nothing, in short, 
remained that indicated wealth, all the signs were those of recent 
wastefulness, and present desolation The black cloth hangings, 
which, on the late mournful occasion, replaced the tattered moth- 
eaten tapestries, had been partly pulled down, and, dangling from 
the wall in irregular festoons, disclosed the rough stone-work of 
the building, unsmoothed either by plaster or the chisel. The seats 
thrown down, or left in disorder, intimated the careless confusion 
which had concluded the mournful revel. “ This room,” said 
Ravenswood, holding up the lamp — “ this room, Mr. Hayston, 
was riotous when it should have been sad, it is a just retribution 
that It should now be sad when it ought to be cheerful ” 

They left this disconsolate apartment, and went up stairs, where, 
after opening one or two doors in vain, Ravenswood led the way 
into a little matted anteroom, m which, to their great joy, they 
found a tolerably good fire, which Mysie, by some such expedient 
as Caleb had suggested, had supplied with a reasonable quantity of 
fuel. Glad at the heart to see more of comfort than the castle had 
yet seemed to offer, Bucklaw rubbed his hands heartily over the 
fire, and now listened with more complacency to the apologies 
which the Master of Ravenswood offered “ Comfort,” he said, “ I 
cannot provide for you, for I have it not for myself, it is long since 
thee walls have known it, if, indeed, they were ever acquainted 
wim It. Shelter and safety, I think, I can promise you ” 

“ Excellent matters. Master,” replied Bucklaw, “ and, with a 
mouthful of food and wine, positively all I can require to-night.” 

“ I fear,” said the Master, “ your supper will be a poor one; I 
hear the matter in discussion betwixt Caleb and Mysie. Poor 
Balderstone is something deaf, amongst his other accomplishments, 
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so that much of what he means should be spoken aside is overheard 
by the lyhole audience, and especially by those from whom he is 
most anxious to conceal his private manoeuvres — Hark I ” 

They listened, and heard the old domestic’s voice in conversa- 
tion with Mysie to the following effect. “Just mak the best o’t, 
mak the best o’t, woman, it’s easy to put a fair face on ony 
thing.’’ 

“ But the auld brood-hen ■’ — she’ll be as teugh as bow-strings 
and bend-leather ' ” 

“ Say ye made a mistake — say ye made a mistake, Mysie,’’ replied 
the faithful seneschal, in a soothing and undertoned voice, “ tak it 
a’ on yoursell , never let the credit o’ the house suffer ’’ 

“ But the brood-hen,” remonstrated Mysie, — “ ou, she’s sitting 
some gate aneath the dais in the hall, and I am feared to gae in in 
the dark for the bogle , and if I didna see the bogle, I could as ill 
see the hen, for it’s pit-mirk, and there’s no another light in the 
house, save that very blessed lamp whilk the Master has in his am 
hand And if I had the hen, she’s to pu’, and to draw, and to dress; 
how can I do that, and them sitting by the only fire we have ? ” 

“ Weel, weel, Mysie,” said the butler, “ bide ye there a wee, 
and I’ll try to get the lamp wiled away frae them ” 

Accordingly, Caleb Balderstone entered the apartment, little 
aware that so much of his by-play had been audible there “ Well, 
Caleb, my old friend, is there any chance of supper f ” said the 
Master or Ravenswood. 

“ Chance of supper, your lordship ? ” said Caleb, with an emphasis 
of strong scorn at the implied doubt, — “ How should there be ony 
question of that, and us m your lordship’s house ? — Chance of 
supper, indeed ' — But ye’ll no be for butcher-meat There’s walth 
o’ fat poultry, ready either for spit or brander — The fat capon, 
Mysie ' ” he added, calling out as boldly as if such a thing had been 
in existence. 

“ Quite unnecessary,” said Bucklaw, who deemed himself bound 
in courtesy to relieve some part of the anxious butler’s perplexity, 
“ if you have any thing cold, or a morsel of bread ” 

“ The best of bannocks ' ” exclaimed Caleb, much relieved ; 
“ and, for cauld meat, a’ that we hae is cauld eneugh, — howbeit 
maist of the cauld meat and pastry was gien to the poor folk after 

the ceremony of interment, as gude reason was, nevertheless ” 

“ Come, Caleb,” said the Master of Ravenswood, “ I must cut 
this matter short. This is the young laird of Bucklaw, he is under 

hiding, and therefore, you know ” 

“ He’ll be nae nicer than your lordship’s honour, I’se warrant,” 
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answered Caleb, cheerfully, with a nod of intelligence; “ I am sorry 
that the gentleman is under distress, but I am blithe that he canna 
say muckle agane our house-keeping, for I believe his am pinches 
may match ours , — no that we are pinched, thank God,” he added, 
retracting the admission which he had made in his first burst of joy, 
“ but nae doubt we are waur aff than we hae been, or suld be. And 
for eating, — what signifies telling a Ice ^ there’s just the hinder end 
of the mutton-ham that has been but three times on the table, and 
the nearer the bane the sweeter, as your honours weel ken; and 
there’s the heel of the cwe-milk kebbuck, wi’ a bit of nice butter, 
^nd — and — that’s a’ that’s to trust to.” And with great alacrity 
he produced his slender stock of provisions, and placed them with 
much formality upon a small round table betwixt the two gentle- 
men, who were not deterred either hy the homely quality or limited 
quantity of the repast from doing it full justice Caleb in the mean- 
while waited on them with grave officiousness, as if anxious to make 
up, by his own respectful assiduity, for the want of all other 
attendance 

But alas 1 how little on such occasions can form, however anxiously 
and scrupulously observed, supply the lack of substantial fare’ 
Bucklaw, who had eagerly eaten a considerable portion of the thrice- 
sacked mutton-ham, now began to demand ale. 

“ I wadna just presume to recommend our ale,” said Caleb, 

“ the maut was ill made, and there was awfu’ thunner last week; 
but siccan water as the Tower well has ye’ll seldom see, Bucklaw, 
and that I’se engage for ” 

“ But if your ale is bad, you can let us have some wine,” said 
Bucklaw, making a grimace at the mention of the pure element 
which Caleb so earnestly recommended. 

“Wine'’” answered Caleb, undauntedly, “ eneugh of wine; 

It was by twa days syne — wae’s me for the cause — there was as 
much wine drunk in this house as would have floated a pinnace 
There never was lack of wine at Wolf’s Crag ” 

“ Do fetch us some then,” said his master, “ instead of talking 
about It.” And Caleb boldly departed 

Every expended butt in the old cellar did he set a-tilt, and shake 
with the desperate expectation of collecting enough of the grounds 
of claret to fill the large pewter measure which he carried in his 
hand. Alas • each had been too devoutly drained , and, with all 
the squeezing and manoeuvring which his craft as a butler suggested, 
he could only collect about half a quart that seemed presentable. 
Still, however, Caleb was too good a general to renounce the field 
without a stratagem to cover his retreat. He undauntedly threw 
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down an empty flagon, as if he had stumbled at the entrance of the 
apartment; called upon Mysie to wipe up the wine that had never 
been spilt, and placing the other vessel on the table, hoped there 
was still enough left for their honours. There was indeed, for even 
Bucklaw, a sworn friend to the grape, found no encouragement to 
renew his first attack upon the vintage of Wolf’s Crag, but con- 
tented himself, however reluctantly, with a draught of fair water. 
Arrangements were now made for his repose, and as the secret 
chamber was assigned for this purpose, it furnished Caleb with a 
first-rate and most plausible apology for all deficiencies of furniture, 
bedding, &c 

“For wha,” said he, “would have thought of the secret 
chaumer being needed ? it has not been used since the time of the 
Gowne Conspiracy, and I durst never let a woman ken of the 
entrance to it, or your honour will allow that it wad not hae been 

a secret chaumer lang ” 

• * » 

The morning, which had arisen calm and bright, gave a pleasant 
effect even to the waste moorland view which was seen from the 
castle on looking to the landward, and the glorious ocean, crisped 
with a thousand rippling waves of silver, extended on the other side, 
in awful yet complacent majesty, to the verge of the horizon. With 
such scenes of calm sublimity the human heart sympathizes even in 
Its most disturbed moods, and deeds of honour and virtue arc inspired 
by their majestic influence 

To seek out Bucklaw in the refeat which he had afforded him 
was the first occupation of the Master, after he had performed, 
with a scrutiny unusually severe, the important task of self- 
examination. “ How now, Bucklaw ? ” was his morning’s salu- 
tation — “ how like you the couch m which the exiled Earl of 
Angus once slept in security, when he was pursued by the full 
energy of a king’s resentment ? ” 

“ Urnph ' ’’ returned the sleeper awakened, “ I have little to 
complain of where so great a man was quartered before me, only 
the mattress was of the hardest, the vault somewhat damp, the rats 
rather more mutinous than I would have expected from the state 
of Caleb’s larder, and if there had been shutters to that grated 
window, or a curtain to the bed, I should think it, upon the whole, 
an improvement in your accommodations ” 

“ It IS, to be sure, forlorn enough,” said the Master, looking 
around the small vault, “ but if you will rise and leave it, Caleb will 
endeavour to find you a better breakfast than your supper of last 
night.” 
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“ Pray, let it be no better,” said Bucklaw, getting up, and 
endeavouring to dress himself as well as the obscurity of the place 
would permit — “ let it, I say, be no better, if you mean me to 
persevere in my proposed reformation The very recollection of 
Caleb’s beverage has done more to suppress my longing to open 
the day with a morning-draught than twenty sermons would have 
done . . . But this same breakfast. Master, — does the deer that is 
to make the pasty run yet on foot, as the ballad has it ? ” 

“ I will enquire into that matter,” said his entertainei , and, leaving 
the apartment, he went m search of Caleb, whom, after some 
difficulty, he found in an obscure sort of dungeon, which had been 
in former times the buttery of the castle. Here the old man was 
employed busily in the doubtful task of burnishing a pewter flagon 
until It should take the hue and semblance of silver-plate “ I think 
It may do — I think it might pass, if they winna bring it ower muckle 
in the light o’ the window • ” were the ejaculations which he mut- 
tered from time to time, as if to encourage himself in his under- 
taking, when he was interrupted by the voice of his master. “ Take 
this,” said the Master of Ravenswood, “ and get what is necessary 
for the family ” And with these words he gat e to the old butler the 
purse which had on the preceding evening so narrowly escaped the 
fangs of Craigengelt. The old man shook his silvery and thin locks, 
and looked with an expression of the most heartfelt anguish at his 
master as he weighed m his hand the slender treasure, and said in a 
sorrowful voice, ” And is this a’ that’s left ^ ” 

“ All that IS left at present,” said the Master, affecting more 
cheerfulness than perhaps he really felt, “ is just the green purse and 
the wee pickle gowd, as the old song says, but we shall do better 
one day, Caleb.” 

“ Before that day comes,” said Caleb, “ I doubt there will be an 
end of an auld sang, and an auld serving-man to boot But it disna 
become me to speak that gate to your honour, and you looking sae 
pale Tak back the purse, and keep it to be making a show before 
company, for if your honour would just tak a bidding, and be whiles 
taking It out afore folk and putting it up again, there’s naebody 
would refuse us trust, for a’ that’s come and gane yet.” 

“ But, Caleb,” said the Master, “ I still intend to leave this 
country very soon, and desire to do so with the reputation of an 
honest man, leaving no debt behind me, at least of my own 
contracting.” 

“ And gude right ye suld gang away as a true man, and so ye 
shall , for auld Caleb can tak the wyte of whatever is taen on for 
the house, and then it will be a’ just ae man’s burden; and I will 
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live just as weel in the tolbooth as out of it, and the credit of the 
family will be a’ safe and sound.” 

The Master endeavoured, in vain, to make Caleb comprehend, 
that the butler’s incurring the responsibility of debts in his own 
person, would rather add to than remove the objections which he 
had to their being contracted He spoke to a premier, too busy 
in devising ways and means to puzzle himself with refuting the 
arguments offered against their justice or expediency 

“ There’s Eppie Sma’trash will trust us for ale,” said Caleb to 
himself, “ she has lived a’ her life under the family — and maybe 
wi’ a soup brandy — I canna say for wine — she is but a lone woman, 
and gets her claret by a runlet at a time — but I ’ll work a wee drap 
out o’ her by fair means or foul. For doos, there’s the doocot — 
there will be poultry amang the tenants, though Luckie Chirnside 
says she has paid the kain twice ower. We’ll mak shift, an it like 
your honour — we’ll mak shift — keep your heart abune, for the 
house sail haud its credit as lang as auld Caleb is to the fore.” 

The entertainment which the old man’s exertions of various 
kinds enabled him to present to the young gentlemen for three or 
four days, was certainly of no splendid description, but it may 
readily oe believed it was set before no critical guests, and even the 
distresses, excuses, evasions, and shifts of Caleb, afforded amuse- 
ment to the young men, and added a sort of interest to the scrambling 
and irregular style of their table They had indeed occasion to seize 
on every circumstance that might serve to diversify or enliven 
time, which otherwise passed away so heavily — The Bride of 
Lammermoor. 

68. Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck has his Antiquarian Theory 
SHATTERED BY THE GabERLUNZIE Man 

[Afr. Jonathan Oldbuck has made the acquaintance of Lovel [see 
Selection 3), who is being shown round the antiquary's home Monk- 
barns, and meets the popular mendicant Edie Ochiltree. Period, 
1795. Locality., Ftfeshtre ^ 

. . Our two friends moved through a little orchard where the 
aged apple-trees, well loaded with fruit, showed, as is usual in the 
neighbourhood of monastic buildings, that the days of the monks 
had not always been spent in indolence, but often dedicated to 
horticulture and gardening. Mr. Oldbuck failed not to make Lovel 
remark that the planters of those days were possessed of the modern 
secret of preventing the roots of the fruit-trees from penetrating the 
till, and compelling them to spread in a lateral direction, by placing 
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paving-stones beneath the trees when first planted, so as to interpose 
between their fibres and the subsoil. “ This old fellow,” he said, 
“ which was blown down last summer, and still, though half reclined 
on the ground, is covered with fruit, has been, as you may see, 
accommodated with such a barrier between his roots and the 
unkindly till. That other tree has a story the fruit is called the 
Abbot’s Apple ; the lady of a neighbouring baron was so fond of it 
that she would often pay a visit to Monkbarns, to have the pleasure 
of gathering it from the tree The husband, a jealous man, belike, 
suspected that a taste so nearly resembling that of Mother Eve 
prognosticated a similar fall As the honour of a noble family is 
concerned, I will say no more on the subject, only that the lands of 
Lochard and Cnnglecut still pay a fine of six bolls of barley annually, 
to atone the guilt of their audacious owner, who intruded himself 
and his worldly suspicions upon the seclusion of the abbot and his 
penitent Admire the little belfry rising above the ivy-mantled 
porch, — there was here a hosptttum-y hospitale, or hospitamentum (for 
It IS written all these various waj's in the old writings and evidents), 
in which the monks received pilgrims. I know our minister has 
said, in the ‘ Statistical Account,’ that the hospttium was situated 
either on the lands of Haltweary, or upon those of Half-starvet j 
but he IS incorrect, Mr Lovel, — that is the gate called still the 
Palmer’s Port, and my gardener found many hewn stones, when he 
was trenching the giound for winter celery, several of which I have 
sent as specimens to my learned friends and to the various anti- 
quarian societies of which I am an unworthy member. But I will 
say no more at present, I reserve something for another visit, and 
we have an object of real curiosity before us ” 

While he was thus speaking, he led the way briskly through one 
or two rich pasture meadows to an open heath or common, and so 
to the top of a gentle eminence “ Here,” he said, “ Mr. Lovel, is 
a truly remarkable spot.” 

** It commands a fine view,” said his companion, looking around 


him. 

“ True, but it is not for the prospect I brought you hither . do 
you see nothing else remarkable, — ^nothing on the surface of the 

ground ^ ” , , j „ 

“ Why, yes , I do see something like a ditch, indistinctly marked. 

“ Indistinctly ' Pardon me, sir, but the indistinctness must be in 
your powers of vision, — nothing can be more plainly trac^. a 
proper agger, or •uallum, with its corresponding ditch, or 
Indistinctly I Why, Heaven help you, the lassie, my niece, as light- 
headed a goose as womankind affords, saw the traces of the ditch at 
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once. Indistinct' Why, the great station at Ardoch, or that at 
Burnswark m Annandale, may be clearer, doubtless, because they 
are stative forts, whereas this was only an occasional encampment. 
Indistinct' Why, you must suppose that fools, boors, and idiots 
have ploughed up the land, and, like beasts and ignorant savages, 
have thereby obliterated two sides of the square, and greatly 
injured the third, but you see, yourself, the fourth side is quite 
entire ' ” 

Lovel endeavoured to apologize and to explain away his ill-timed 
phrase, and pleaded his inexperience But he was not at once quite 
successful His first expression had come too frankly and naturally 
not to alarm the Antiquary, and he could not easily get over the 
shock It had given him 

“ My dear sir,” continued the senior, “ your eyes are not inex- 
perienced, you know a ditch from level ground, I presume, when 
you see them ? Indistinct ' Why, the very common people, the 
very least boy that can herd a cow, calls it the Kaim of Kinprunes, 
and if that does not imply an ancient camp, I am ignorant what 
does ” 

Lovel having again acquiesced, and at length lulled to sleep the 
irritated and suspicious vanity of the Antiquary, he proceeded in his 
task of cicerone “ You must know,” he said, “ our Scottish anti- 
quaries have been greatly divided about the local situation of the 
final conflict between Agricola and the Caledonians some contend 
for Ardoch in Strathallan, some for Innerpcffrey, some for the 
Raedykes in the Mearns, and some arc for carrying the scene of 
action as far north as Blair in Atholc. Now, after all this discussion,” 
continued the old gentleman, with one of his slyest and most com- 
placent looks, “ what would you think, Mr Lovel, — I say, what 
would you think, — if the memorable scene of conflict should happen 
to be on the very spot called the Kaim of Kinprunes, the property 
of the obscure and humble individual who now speaks to you ” 
Then, hat ing paused a little, to suffer his guest to digest a com- 
munication so important, he resumed his disquisition in a higher 
tone. “ Yes, my good friend, I am indeed greatly deceived if this 
place does not correspond with all the marks of that celebrated 
place of action It was near to the Grampian mountains, — lo' 
yonder they are, mixing and contending with the sky on the skirts 
of the horizon ' — it was m canspectu classts, — in sight of the Roman 
fleet , and would any admiral, Roman or British, wish a fairer bay to 
ride in than that on your right hand ? It is astonishing how blind 
we professed antiquaries sometimes are , Sir Robert Sibbald, Saun- 
ders Gordon, General Roy, Dr. Stukely, why, it escaped all of them. 
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I was unwilling to say a word about it till I had secured the ground, 
for It belonged to auld Johnnie Howie, a bonnet-laird hard by, 
and many a communing we had before he and I could agree. At 
length — I am almost ashamed to say it, but I even brought my 
mind to give acre for acre of my good corn-land for this barren spot. 
But then it was a national concern, and when the scene of so cele- 
brated an event became my own, I was overpaid Whose patriotism 
would not grow warmer, as old Johnson says, on the plains of 
Marathon ? I began to trench the ground to see what might be 
discovered, and the third day, sir, we found a stone, which I have 
transported to Monkbarns, in order to have the sculpture taken off 
with plaster of Pans, it Sears a sacrificing vessel and the letters 
A D L. L , which may stand, without much violence, for 
Agrtcola Dtcavit Lthens Luhens ” 

“ Certainly, sir, for the Dutch antiquaries claim Caligula as the 
founder of a light-house, on the sole authority of the letters C. C. 
P. F , which they interpret Cams Caligula Pharum Fecit ” 

“ T rue, and it has ever been recorded as a sound exposition. I see 
we shall make something of you even before you wear spectacles, 
notwithstanding you thought the traces of this beautiful camp 
indistinct when you first observed them ” 

“ In time, sir, and by good instruction — ” 

“ You will become more apt, — I doubt it not. You shall peruse, 
upon your next visit to Monkbarns, my trivial Essay upon Castra- 
metation, with some particular Remarks upon the Vestiges of 
Ancient Fortifications lately discovered by the Author at the 
Kaim of Kinprunes I think I have pointed out the infallible touch- 
stone of supposed antiquity I premise a few general rules on that 
point, on the nature, namely, of the evidence to be i eceivcd in such 
cases. Meanwhile be pleased to observe, for example, that I could 
press into my service Claudian’s famous line, — 

lUe Caledoniis poBiut qui castra pruinis 

For prmniSy though interpreted to mean ‘ hoar frosts,’ to which I 
own we are somewhat subject in this north-eastern sea-coast, may 
also signify a locality, namely, ‘ Prunes ’ , the Castra Pruints posita 
would therefore be the Kaim of Kinprunes. But I waive this, for 
I am sensible it might be laid hold of by cavillers as carrying down 
my Castra to the time of Theodosius, sent by Valentinian into 
Britain as late as the year 367 or thereabout. No, my good friend, 

I appeal to people’s eye-sight Is not here the Decuman gate ? 
And there, but for the ravage of the horrid plough, as a learned 

* A “ bonnet-liiiril " iignifiei a petty propnetor, vrearmg the dreii, along with the 
habiti, of a yeoman. 
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friend calls it, would be the Praetorian gate. On the left hand you 
may see some slight vestiges of the porta simstra, and on the right, 
one side of the porta dextra wellnigh entire. Here, then, let us take 
our stand, on this tumulus, exhibiting the foundation of ruined 
buildings, the central point, — the pratortum, doubtless, of the 
camp. From this place, now scarce to be distinguished, but by its 
slight elevation and its greener turf, from the rest of the fortification, 
we may suppose Agncola to have looked forth on the immense 
army of Caledonians, occupying the declivities of yon opposite hill, 
the infantry rising rank over rank as the form of ground displayed 
their array to its utmost advantage, the cavalry and covtnartt — by 
which I understand the charioteers, another guise of folks from 

f ^our Bond Street four-in-hand men, I trow — scouring the more 
evel space below 

See, then, Level, «ce, — 

See that huge battle moving from the mountaing, 

Their gilt coats shine like dragon scales , their march 
Like a rough tumbling storm, see them, and view them 
And then see Rome no more I 

Yes, my dear friend, from this stance it is probable — nay, it is nearly 
certain — that Julius Agncola beheld what our Beaumont has so 
admirably described' From this very Praetorium — ” 

A voice from behind interrupted his ecstatic description: 
“ Praetorian here, Praetorian there, I mind the bigging o’t ” * 
Both at once turned round, Lovel with surprise, and Oldbuck 
with mingled surprise and indignation, at so uncivil an interruption 
An auditor had stolen upon them, unseen and unheard, amid the 
energy of the Antiquary’s enthusiastic declamation and the atten- 
tive civility of Lovel. He had the exterior appearance of a mendi- 
cant. A slouched hat of huge dimensions, a long white beard, 
which mingled with his grizzled hair, an aged, but strongly marked 
and expressive, countenance, hardened, by climate and exposure, to 
a right brick-dust complexion, a long blue gown, with a pewter 
badge on the right arm, two or three wallets, or bags, slung across 
his shoulder, for holding the different kinds of meal, when he 
received his charity in kind from those who were but a degree 
richer than himself, — all these marked at once a beggar by profes- 
sion and one of that privileged class which are called in Scotland 
the King’s Bedes-men, or vulgarly, Blue-Gowns. 

“ What is that you say, Edie ? ” said Oldbuck, hoping, perhaps, 
that his ears had betrayed their duty, “ what were you speaking 
about ? ” 


i €* the building of it. 
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“ About this bit bourock, your honour,” answered the un- 
daunted Edie; “ I mind the bigging o’t.” 

“ The devil you do * Why, you old fool, it was here before you 
were born, and will be after you are hanged, man ' ” 

“ Hanged or drowned, here or awa, dead or alive, I mind -the 
bigging o’t.” 

“ You, you, you,” said the Antiquary, stammering between 
confusion and anger, “ you strolling old vagabond, what the devil 
do you know about it ? ” 

“ Ou, I ken this about it, Monkbarns, — and what profit have I 
for telling ye a lie ^ — I just ken this about it, that about twenty 
years syne, I and a wheen hallenshakers like mysell, and the mason- 
lads that built the lang dyke that gacs down the loaning, and twa 
or three herds maybe, just set to wark and built this bit thing here 
that ye ca’ the — the — Praetorian, and a’ just for a bield at auld 
Aiken Drum’s bridal, and a bit blithe gae-down wi’ had in ’t, some 
sair rainy weather Mair by token, Monkbarns, if ye howk up the 
bourock, as ye seem to have begun, ye’ll find, if ye hae not fund it 
already, a stane that ane o’ the mason-callants cut a ladle on to have 
a bourd at the bridegroom, and he put four letters on ’t, that 
A D L. L , — Aiken Drum’s Lang Ladle, for Aiken was ane o’ 
the kale-suppers o’ Fife ” 

“ This,” thought Lovel to himself, “ is a famous counterpart 
to the story of Ketp on this syde ” — He then ventured to steal a 
glance at our Antiquary, but quickly withdrew it, in sheer com- 
passion. For, gentle reader, if thou hast ever beheld the visage of a 
damsel of sixteen whose romance of true love has been blown up by 
an untimely discovery, or of a child of ten years whose castle of 
cards has been blown down by a malicious companion, I can safely 
aver to you that Jonathan Oldbuck of Monkbarns looked neither 
more wise nor less disconcerted 

“ There is some mistake about this,” he said, abruptly turning 
away from the mendicant 

“ Dell a bit on my side o’ the wa’,” answered the sturdy beggar, 
“ I never deal in mistakes, they aye bring mischances. Now, Monk- 
barns, that young gentleman that’s wi’ your honour thinks little of 
a carle like me; and yet I’ll wager I’ll tell him whar he was yestreen 
at the gloamin’, only he maybe wadna like to hae ’t spoken o’ in 
company ” 

Level’s soul rushed to his cheeks, with the vivid blush of two- 
and-twenty. 

“ Never mind the old rome,” said Mr Oldbuck ; “ don’t suppose 
I think the worse of you for your profession, they are only preju- 
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diced fools and coxcombs that do so. Y ou remember what old Tully 
says m his oration pro yirchia paeta concerning one of your con- 
fraternity, ‘ Quis nostrum tam ammo agresti ac duro fuit — ut — 
ut ’ — I forget the Latin. The meaning is, Which of us was so rude 
and barbarous as to remain unmoved at the death of the great 
Roscius, whose advanced age was so far from preparing us for his 
death that we rather hoped one so graceful, so excellent in his art, 
ought to be exempted from the common lot of mortality ? So the 
Prince of Orators spoke of the stage and its professors.” 

The words of the old man fell upon Level’s ears, but without 
conveying any precise idea to his mind, which was then occupied in 
thinking by what means the old beggar, who still continued to 
regard him with a countenance provokingly sly and intelligent, 
had contrived to thrust himself into any knowledge of his affairs. 
He put his hand in his pocket as the readiest mode of intimating his 
desire of secrecy, and securing the concurrence of the person whom 
he addressed, and while he bestowed him an alms, the amount of 
which rather bore proportion to his fears than to his charity, looked 
at him with a marked expression, which the mendicant, a physiog- 
nomist by profession, seemed perfectly to understand “ Never 
mind me, sir, I am no tale-pyet, but there are mair een in the warld 
than mine,” answered he, as he pocketed Level’s bounty, but in a 
tone to be heard by him alone, and with an expression which amply 
filled up what was left unspoken Then, turning to Oldbuck, “ I 
am awa to the manse, your honour Has your honour ony word 
there, or to Sir Arthur, for I’ll come in by Knockwinnock Castle 
again e’en ? ” 

Oldbuck started as from a dream, and in a hurried tone, where 
vexation strove with a wish to conceal it, paying, at the same time, 
a tribute to Edie’s smooth, greasy, unlined hat, he said, “ Go down, 
go down to Monkbarns, let them give you some dinner, — or stay; 
if you do go to the manse, or to Knockwinnock, ye need say nothing 
about that foolish story of yours ” 

“ Who, I ? ” said the mendicant “ Lord bless your honour, 
naebody sail ken a word about it frae me, mair than if the bit 
bourock had been there since Noah’s flood. But, Lord, they tell me 
your honour has gien Johnnie Howie acre for acre of the laigh 
crofts for this heathery knowe • Now, if he has really imposed the 
bourock on ye for an ancient wark, it’s my real opinion the bargain 
will never baud gude, if you would just bring down your heart to 
try It at the law and say that he beguiled ye.” 

“ Provoking scoundrel I ” muttered the indignant Antiquary 
between his teeth, “ I’ll have the hangman’s lash and his back 
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acc^uainted for this’ ” And then in a louder tone, “ Never mmd, 
Ediej It IS all a mistake ” 

“Troth, I am thinking sae,” continued his tormentor, who 
seemed to have pleasure in rubbing the galled wound, “ troth, I aye 
thought sae , and it’s no sae long since I said to Luckie Gemmels, 
‘ Never think you, Luckie,’ said I, ‘ that his honour, Monkbarns, 
would hae done sic a daft-Iike thing as to gie grund weel worth 
fifty shillings an acre for a mailing that would be dear o’ a pund 
Scots Na, na,’ quo’ I, ‘ depend upon ’t the laird’s been imposed 
upon wi’ that wily do-little deevil, Johnnie Howie ’ ‘ But Lord 
baud a care o’ us, sirs, how can that be,’ quo’ she again, ‘ when the 
laird’s sae book-learned, there’s no the lik'* o’ him in the country 
side, and Johnnie Howie has hardly sense cneugh to ca’ the cows 
out o’ his kale-yard ? ’ ‘ Awed, aweel,’ quo’ I, ‘ but ye’ll hear 
he’s circumvented him with some of his auld-warld stones,’ — for 
ye ken, laird, yon other time about the bodle that ye thought was 
an auld com — ” 

“ Go to the devil’ ’’ said Oldbuck, and then, m a more mild 
tone, as one that was conscious his reputation lay at the mercy of 
his antagonist, he added — “ Away with you down to Monkbarns i 
and when I come back. I’ll send ye a bottle of ale to the kitchen ’’ 

“ Heaven reward your honour’ ” This was uttered with the 
true mendicant whine, as, setting his pike-staff before him, he 
began to move in the direction of Monkbains “ But did your 
honour,” turning round, “ ever get back the siller ye gie to the 
travelling packman for the bodle ? ” 

“ Curse thee, go about thy business’ ” 

“ Aweel, aweel, sir, God bless your honour’ I hope ye’ll ding 
Johnnie Howie yet, and that I’ll live to see it ” And so saying, the 
old beggar moved off, relieving Mr Oldbuck of recollections which 
were anything rather than agreeable 

“ Who is this familiar old gentleman ? ” said Lovel, when the 
mendicant was out of hearing 

“ Oh, one of the plagues of the country I have been always 
against poor’s-rates and a workhouse, — I think I’ll vote for them 
now, to have that scoundrel shut up. Oh, your old remembered 
guest of a beggar becomes as well acquainted with you as he is with 
his dish, — as intimate as one of the beasts familiar to man which 
signify love, and with which his own trade is especially conversant. 
Who IS he f Why, he has gone the vole, — has been soldier, ballad- 
singer, travelling tinker, and is now a beggar. He is spoiled by our 
foolish gentry, who laugh at his jokes and rehearse Edie Ocliiltree’s 
good things as regularly as Joe Miller’s ” 
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“ Why, he uses freedom apparently, which is the soul of wit,” 
answered Lovel. 

“ Oh, ay, freedom enough,” said the Antiquary; “ he generally 
invents some damned improbable he or another to provoke you, 
like that nonsense he talked just now, — not that I’ll publish my 
tract till I have examined the thing to the bottom.” 

“ In England,” said Lovel, “ such a mendicant would get a 
spee^ check.” 

“ Yes, your churchwardens and dog-whips would make slender 
allowance for his vein of humour* But here, curse him, he is a 
sort of privileged nuisance, — one of the last specimens of the old- 
fashioned Scottish mendicant, who kept his grounds within a 
particular space, and was the news-carrier, the minstrel, and some- 
times the historian of the district. That rascal, now, knows more 
old ballads and traditions than any other man in this and the four 
next parishes And after all,” continued he, softening as he went 
on describing Edie’s good gifts, “ the dog has some good humour. 
He has borne his hard fate with unbroken spirits, and it’s cruel to 
deny him the comfort of a laugh at his betters The pleasure of 
having quizzed me, as you gay folk would call it, will be meat and 
drink to him for a day or two. But I must go back and look after 
him, or he will spread his d — d nonsensical story over half the 
country ” 

So saying, our heroes parted, Mr Oldbuck to return to his 
hosptttum at Monkbarns, and Lovel to pursue his way to Fairport, 
where he arrived without further adventure — The Antiquary 

69. Edie Ochiltree’s Beautiful Exhortation to the 
Duellists 

[Lovel, the hero of the novel., has been challenged by Captain 
Hector MacIntyre, the fiery nephevu of Oldbuck, for passing under 
an assumed name , and they meet to settle the quarrel in the customary 
way. Period id locality, the same J 

. It was a beautiful summer evening, and the shadow of the 
solitary thorn-tree was lengthening upon the short green sward of 
the narrow valley which was skirted by the woods that closed around 
the ruins of St Ruth 

Lovel and Lieutenant Taffril, with the surgeon, came upon the 
ground with a purpose of a nature very uncongenial to the soft, 
mild, and pacific character of the hour and scene. The sheep— 
which, during the ardent heat of the day, had sheltered in the 
breaches and hollows of the gravelly bank, or under the roots of the 
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aged and stunted trees — had now spread themselves upon the fece 
of the hill to enjoy their evening’s pasture, and bleated to each 
other with that melancholy sound which at once gives life to a 
landscape and marks its solitude. TafFril and Lovel came on in 
deep conference, having, for fear of discovery, sent their horses 
back to the town by the lieutenant’s servant. The opposite party 
had not yet appeared on the field But when they came upon the 
ground, there sat upon the roots of the old thorn a figure as vigorous 
in his decay as the moss-grown but strong and contorted boughs 
which served him for a canopy. It was old Ochiltree. “ This is 
embarrassing enough,” said Lovel, “ how shall we get rid of this 
old fellow ? ” 

“ Here, Father Adam,” cried Taffril, who knew the mendicant 
of yore, “ here’s half-a-crown for you ; you must go to the F our 
Horse-shoes yonder, — the little inn, you know, — and inquire for 
a servant with blue and yellow livery If he is not come, you’ll 
wait for him, and tell him we shall be with his master m about an 
hour’s time. At any rate wait there till we come back, — and — get 
off with you. Come, come, weigh anchor ” 

“ I thank ye for your awmous,” said Ochiltree, pocketing the 
piece of money, “ but I beg your pardon, Mr. Taffril, — I canna 
gang your errand e’en now ” 

“ Why not, man ^ What can hinder you ? ” 

“ I wad speak a word wi’ young Mr. Lovel.” 

“ With me ? ” answered Lovel. “ What would you say with 
me ? Come, say on, and be brief ” 

The mendicant led him a few paces aside. “ Are ye indebted 
onything to the Laird o’ Monkbarns ^ ” 

“ Indebted ’ No, not I. What of that ^ — what makes you 
think so ? ” 

“Ye maun ken I was at the shirra’s the day , for, God help me, 
I gang about a’ gates like the troubled spirit, and wha suld come 
whirling there in a post-chaise, but Monkbarns in an unco carfuffle. 
Now It’s no a little thing that will make his honour take a chaise 
and post-horse twa days rinnin ” 

“ Well, well, but what is all this to me f ” 

“ Ou, ye ’se hear, ye ’se hear. Weel, Monkbarns is closeted wi’ 
the shirra whatever puir folk may be left thereout, — ye needna 
doubt that, the gentlemen are aye unco civil amang themsells.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, my old friend — ” 

“ Canna j^e bid me gang to the deevil at ance, Mr. Lovel ? It 
wad be mair purpose fa’ard than to speak o’ Heaven in that 
impatient gate.” 
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“ But I have private business with Lieutenant TafFril here.” 

“ Weel, weel, a’ in gude time,” said the beggar “ I can use a 
little wee bit freedom wi’ Mr. Daniel Taffril, — mony’s the peery 
and the tap I worked for him lang syne, for I was a worker in 
wood as weel as a tinkler.” 

“ You are either mad, Adam, or have a mind to drive me mad ” 

“ Nane o’ the twa,” said Edie, suddenly changing his manner 
from the protracted drawl of the mendicant to a brief and decided 
tone, “ the shirra sent for his clerk, and, as the lad is rather light o’ 
the tongue, I fand it was for drawing a warrant to apprehend you, 
— I thought It had been on a fugte warrant for debt, for a’ body 
kens the laird likes naebody to pit his hand in his pouch — But 
now I may baud my tongue, for I see the M‘Intyre lad and Mr. 
Lesley coming up, and I guess that Monkbarns’s purpose was very 
kind, and that yours is muckle waui than it should be.” 

The antagonists now approached, and saluted with the stern 
civility which befitted the occasion. “ What has this old fellow to 
do here ? ” said M‘Intyre 

“ I am an auld fallow,” said Edie, “ but I am also an auld soldier 
o’ your father’s, for I served wi’ him in the 42d ” 

Serve where you please, you have no title to intrude on us,” 
said M'Intyre, “ or — ” and he lifted his can tn terrorem, though 
without the idea of touching the old man But Ochiltree’s courage 
was roused by the insult. “ Haud down your switch. Captain 
M‘Intyre I I am an auld soldier, as I said before, and I’ll take 
muckle frae your father’s son, but no a touch o’ the wand while 
my pike-staff will haud thegither ” 

“Well, well, I was wrong, — I was wrong,” said M’Intyre, 
“ here’s a crown for you, — go your ways What’s the matter 
now ? ” 

The old man drew himself up to the full advantage of his uncom- 
mon height, and in despite of his dress, which indeed had more of 
the pilgrim than the ordinary beggar, looked, from height, manner, 
and emphasis of voice and gesture, rather like a grey palmer or 
eremite preacher, the ghostly counsellor of the young men who 
were around him, than the object of their charity His speech, 
indeed, was as homely as his habit, but as bold and unceremonious 
as his erect and dignified demeanour. “ What are ye come here for, 
young men ? ” he said, addressing himself to the surprised audience, 
“ are ye come amongst the most lovely works of God to break his 
laws ? Have ye left the works of man, the houses and the cities that 
are but clay and dust, like those that built them, and are ye come 
here among the peaceful hills, and by the quiet waters, that will last 
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whiles aught earthly shall endure, to destroy each other’s lives, that 
will have but an unco short time, by the course of nature, to make 
up a lang account at the close o’t ? O sirs I hae ye brothers, sisters, 
fathers, that hae tended ye, and mothers that hae travailed for ye, 
friends that hae ca’d ye like a piece o’ their am heart ? And is this 
the way ye tak to make them childless and brotherless and friendless f 
Ohon I It’s an ill feight whar he that wins has the warst o ’t Think 
on ’t, bairns ' I’m a puir man, but I’m an auld man too, and what 
my poverty takes awa frae the weight o’ my counsel, grey hairs and 
a truthfu’ heart should add it twenty times. Gang hame, gang 
hame, like gude lads; the French will be ower to harry us ane <y 
thae da}^, and ye’ll hae feighting eneugh, and maybe auld Edie will 
hirple out himsell if he can get a feal-dike to lay his gun ower, and 
may live to tell you whilk o’ ye does the best where there’s a good 
cause afore ye ” 

There was something m the undaunted and independent manner, 
hardy sentiment, and manly, rude elocution of the old man that had 
Its effect upon the party, and particularly on the seconds, whose 
pride was uninterested in bringing the dispute to a bloody arbitra- 
ment, and who, on the contrary, eagerly watched for an oppor- 
tunity to recommend reconciliation 

“ Upon my word, Mr Lesley,” said Taffnl, “ old Adam speaks 
like an oracle Our friends here were very angry yesterday, and 
of course very foolish , to-day they should oe cool, or at least we 
must be so in their behalf I think the word should be forget and 
forgive on both sides, that we should all shake hands, fire these 
foolish crackers in the air, and go home to sup in a body at the 
Graemes’ Arms ” 

“ I would heartily recommend it,” said Lesley , ‘ for, amidst a 
great deal of heat and irritation on both sides, I confess myself 
unable to discover any rational ground of quarrel ” 

“ Gentlemen,” said M'Intyre very coldly, “ all this should have 
been thought of before In my opinion, persons that have carried 
this matter so far as we have done, and who should part without 
carrying it any farther, might go to supper at the Graemes’ Arms 
very j oyously, but would rise the next morning with reputations as 
ragged as our friend here who has obliged us with a rather unneces- 
sary display of his oratory. I speak for myself, that I find myself 
bound to call upon you to proceed without more delay.” 

“ And I,” said Lovel, “ as I never desired any, have also to 
request these gentlemen to arrange preliminaries as fast as possible.” 

“ Bairns, bairns! ” cried old Ochiltree, but perceiving he was no 
longer attended to, — “ Madmen, I should say — but your blood be 
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on your heads * ” And the old man drew off from the ground, which 
was now measured out by the seconds, and continued muttering and 
talking to himself in sullen indignation, mixed with anxiety and 
with a strong feeling of painful curiosity. Without paying further 
attention to his presence or remonstrances, Mr. Lesley and the 
lieutenant made the necessary arrangements for the duel, and it was 
agreed that both parties should fire when Mr Lesley dropped his 
handkerchief. 

The fatal sign was given, and both fired almost in the same 
moment Captain M'Intyre’s ball grazed the side of his opponent, 
but did not draw blood. That of Lovel was more true to the aim , 
M ‘Intyre reeled and fell Raising himself on his arm, his first 
exclamation was, “ It is nothing, it is nothing; give us the other 
pistols ” But in an instant he said, m a lower tone, “ I believe I 
have enough, and, what’s worse, I fear I deserve it Mr Lovel, or 
whatever your name is,^ and save yourself — Bear all witness, I 
provoked this matter.” Then, raising himself again on his arm, he 
added, “ Shake* hands, Lovel , I believe you to be a gentleman. 
Forgive my rudeness, and I forgive you my death — My poor 
sister > ” 

The surgeon came up to perform his part of the tragedy, and 
Lovel stood gazing on the evil of which he had been the active, 
though unwilling, cause, with a dizzy and bewildered eye. He was 
roused from his trance by the grasp of the mendicant — “ Why 
stand you gazing on your deed ? What’s doomed is doomed , what’s 
done IS past recalling But awa, awa, if ye wad save your young 
blood from a shamefu’ death, — I see the men out by yonder that 
are come ower late to part ye, but out and alack ' sune eneugh and 
ower sune to drag ye to prison ” 

“He IS right, he is right,” exclaimed Taifril, “you must not 
attempt to get on the high-road, — ^get into the wood till night. My 
brig will be under sail by that time, and at three in the morning, 
when the tide will serve, I shall have the boat waiting for you at 
the Mussel-crag Away, away, for Heaven’s sake.” 

“ Oh, yes, fly, fly ' ” repeated the wounded man, his words 
faltering with convulsive sobs. 

“ Come with me,” said the mendicant, almost dragging him off; 
“ the captain’s plan is the best. I’ll carry ye to a place where ye 
might be concealed in the mean time, were they to seek ye wi’ 
sleuth-hounds.” 

“ Go, go,” again urged Lieutenant Taffril ; “ to stay here is 
mere madness.” 

“ It was worse madness to have come hither,” said Lovel, 
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pressing his hand; “ but farewell' ” and he followed Ochiltree into 
the recesses of the wood — The Antiquary. 

70. Mr. Peregrine Scrogie Touchwood Invites 
THE Rev. JosiAH Cargill to Dinner 

[Introducing the wealthy Mr. Touchwood ; who has been abroad 
for many years, and now comes to St Ronan’s Well to play the good 
Samaritan and to help in unravelling the family knot of the Mowbrays, 
in which the Rev. josiah Cargill, the minister of St. Ronan’s., is 
concerned. Period, 1812 Locality, near the Firth of Forth ] 

. . . Our traveller, rapid in all his resolutions and motions, strode 
stoutly down the street, and arrived at the Manse, which was, as 
we have already described it, all but absolutely ruinous The total 
desolation and want of order about the door would have argued the 
place uninhabited, had it not been for two or three miserable tubs 
with suds, or such like sluttish contents, which were left theie, that 
those who broke their shins among them might receive a sensible 
proof that “ here the hand of woman had been ” The door being 
half off Its hinges, the entrance was for the time protected by a 
broken harrow, which must necessarily be removed before entry 
could be obtained The little garden, which might have given an 
air of comfort to the old house had it been kept m any order, was 
abandoned to a desolation of which that of the sluggard was only a 
type, and the minister’s man, an attendant always proverbial for 
doing half work, and who seemed in the present instance to do 
none, was seen among docks and nettles, solacing himself with the 
few gooseberries which remained on some moss-grown bushes. To 
him Mr. Touchwood called loudly, enquiring after his master, but 
the clown, conscious of being taken in flagrant delict, as the law 
says, fled from him like a guilty thing, instead of obeying his 
summons, and was soon heard hupping and geeing to the cart, which 
he had left on the other side of the broken wall 

Disappointed in his application to the man-servant, Mr Touch- 
wood knocked with his cane, at first gently, then harder, holloaed, 
bellowed, and shouted, in the hope of calling the attention of some 
one within doors, but received not a word in reply. At length, 
thinking that no trespass could be committed upon so forlorn and 
deserted an establishment, he removed the obstacles to entrance 
with such a noise as he thought must necessarily have alarmed 
some one, if there was any live person about the house at all. All 
was still silent; and, entering a passage where the damp walls and 
broken flags corresponded to the appearance of things out of doors, 
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he opened a door to the left, which, wonderful to say, still had a 
latch remaining, and found himself in the parlour, and in the 
presence of the person whom he came to visit 

Amid a heap of books and other literary lumber, which had 
accumulated around him, sat, in his well-worn leathern elbow 
chair, the learned minister of St. Ronan’s , a thin, spare man, beyond 
the middle age, of a dark complexion, but with eyes which, though 
now obscured and vacant, had been once bright, soft, and expressive, 
and whose features seemed interesting, the rather that, notwith- 
standing the carelessness of his dress, he was in the habit of per- 
forming his ablutions with Eastern precision, for he had forgot 
neatness, but not cleanliness. His hair might have appeared much 
more disorderly, had it not been thinned by time, and disposed 
chiefly around the sides of his countenance and the back part of his 
head, black stockings, ungartered, marked his professional dress, 
and his feet were thrust into the old slipshod shoes, which served 
him instead of slippers. The rest of his garments, as far as visible, 
consisted in a plaid nightgown wrapt m long folds round his 
stooping and emaciated length of body, and reaching down to the 
slippers aforesaid. He was so intently engaged in studying the 
book before him, a folio of no ordinary bulk, that he totally dis- 
regarded the noise which Mr Touchwood made in entering the 
room, as well as the coughs and hems with which he thought it 
proper to announce his presence 

No notice being taken of these inarticulate signals, Mr. Touch- 
wood, however great an enemy he was to ceremony, saw the 
necessity of introducing his business, as an apology for his intrusion. 

“ Hem I sir — Ha, hem ’ — You see before you a person in some 
distress for want of society, who has taken the liberty to call on 
you as a good pastor, who may be, m Christian charity, willing to 
afford him a little of your company, since he is tired of his 
own ” 

Of this speech Mr. Cargill only understood the words “ distress ” 
and “ charity,” sounds with which he was well acquainted, and 
which never failed to produce some effect on him. He looked at 
his visitor with lack-lustre eye, and, without correcting the first 
opinion which he had formed, although the stranger’s plump and 
sturdy frame, as well as his nicely-brushed coat, glancing cane, and, 
above all, his upright and self-satisfied manner, resembled in no 
respect the dress, form, or bearing of a mendicant, he quietly thrust 
a shilling into his hand, and relapsed into the studious contemplation 
which the entrance of Touchwood had interrupted. 

“ Upon my word, my good sir,” said his visitor, surprised at a 
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degree of absence of mind which he could hardly have conceived 
possible, “ you have entirely mistaken my object ” 

“ I am sorry my mite is insufficient, my friend,” said the clergy- 
man, without again raising his eyes, “ it is all I have at present to 
bestow.” 

“ If you will have the kindness to look up for a moment, my 
good sir,” said the traveller, “ you may possibly perceive that you 
labour under a considerable mistake.” 

Mr. Cargill raised his head, recalled his attention, and, seeing 
that he had a well-dressed, respectable-looking person before him, 
he exclaimed in much confusion, “ Ha • — yes — on my word, I was 
so immersed in my book — I believe — I think I have the pleasure 
to see my worthy friend Mr Lavender ? ” 

“ No such thing, Mr Cargill,” replied Mr Touchwood. “ I 
will save you the trouble of trying to recollect me — you never saw 
me before — But do not let me disturb your studies — I am in no 
hurry, and my business can wait your leisure ” 

“ I am much obliged,” said Mr Cargill, “have the goodness 
to take a chair, if you can find one — I have a tram of thought to 
recover — a slight calculation to finish — and then I am at your 
command ” 

The visitor found among the broken furniture, not without 
difficulty, a seat strong enough to support his weight, and sat down, 
resting upon his cane, and looking attentively at his host, who very 
soon became totally insensible of his presence A long pause of total 
silence ensued, only disturbed by the rustling leaves of the folio 
from which Mr. Cargill seemed to be making extracts, and now and 
then by a little exclamation of surprise and impatience, when he 
dipped his pen, as happened once or twice, into ins snuff-box, 
instead of the inkstandish which stood beside it At length, just as 
Mr. Touchwood began to think the scene as tedious as it was 
singular, the abstracted student raised his head, and spoke as if in 
soliloquy, “ From Aeon, Accor, or St John d’Acre, to Jerusalem, 
how far ? ” 

“ Twenty-three miles north-north-west,” answered his visitor, 
without hesitation. 

Mr Cargill expressed no more surprise at a question which he 
had put to himself being answered by the voice of another, than if 
he had found the distance on the map, and, indeed, was not probably 
aware of the medium through which his question had been solved, 
and It was the tenor of the answer alone which he attended to in 
his reply. — “ Twenty-three miles — Ingulphus,” laying his hand on 
the volume, “ and Jeffrey Winesauf do not agree in this.” 
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“ They may both be d — d, then, for lying blockheads,” answered 
the traveller. 

” You might have contradicted their authority, sir, without 
using such an expression,” said the divine gravely. 

“ I cry you mercy, Doctor,” said Mr. Touchwood; ‘‘ but would 

! 'ou compare these parchment fellows with me, that have made my 
egs my compasses over great part of the inhabited world ? ” 

“ You have been in Palestine, then ? ” said Mr. Cargill, drawing 
himself upright in his chair, and speaking with eagerness and with 
interest. 

“You may swear that. Doctor, and at Acre too Why, I was 
there the month after Boney had found it too hard a nut to crack. 
— I dined with Sir Sidney’s chum, old Djezzar Pacha, and an 
excellent dinner we had, but for a dessert of noses and ears brought 
on after the last remove, which spoiled my digestion Old 
Djezzar thought it so good a joke, that you hardly saw a man in 
Acre whose face was not as flat as the palm of my hand — Gad, I 
respect my olfactory organ, and set off the next morning as fast as 
the most cursed hard-trotting dromedary that ever fell to poor 
pilgrim’s lot could contrive to tramp ” 

“ Ifyou have really been in the Holy Land, sir,” said Mr Cargill, 
whom the reckless gaiety of Touchwood’s manner rendered some- 
what suspicious of a trick, “ you will be able materially to enlighten 
me on the subject of the Crusades ” 

“ They happened before my time. Doctor,” replied the traveller 
“ Y ou are to understand that my curiosity refers to the geography 
of the countries where these events took place,” answered Mr. 
Cargill 

“ O ' as to that matter, you are lighted on your feet,” said Mr. 
Touchwood, “for the time present I can fit you Turk, Arab, 
Copt, and Druse, I know every one of them, and can make you as 
well acquainted with them as myself. Without stirring a step beyond 
your threshold, you shall know Syria as well as I do — But one good 
turn deserves another — in that case, you must have the goodness 
to dine with me.” 

“ I go seldom abroad, sir,” said the minister, with a good deal of 
hesitation, for his habits of solitude and seclusion could not be 
entirely overcome, even by the expectation raised by the traveller’s 
discourse; “ yet I cannot deny myself the pleasure of waiting on a 
gentleman possessed of so much experience.” 

“ Well then,” said Mr. Touchwood, “ three be the hour — I 
never dine later, and always to a minute — and the place, the 
Cleikum Inn, up the way, where Mrs. Dods is at this moment 
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busy in making ready such a dinner as your learning has seldom 
seen, Doctor, for I brought the receipts from the four different 
quarters of the globe ” 

Upon this treaty they parted, and Mr. Cargill, after musing for 
a short while upon the singular chance which had sent a living 
man to answer those doubts for which he was in vain consulting 
ancient authorities, at length resumed, by degrees, the train of 
reflection and investigation which Mr. Touchwood’s visit had 
interrupted, and m a short time lost all recollection of his episodical 
visitor, and of the engagement which he had formed 

Not so Mr. Touchwood, who, when not occupied with business 
of real importance, had the art, as the reader may have observed, 
to make a prodigious fuss about nothing at all. Upon the present 
occasion, he bustled in and out of the kitchen, till Mrs Dods lost 
patience, and threatened to pin the dishclout to his tail , a menace 
which he pardoned, in consideration, that m all the countries which 
he had visited, which are sufficiently civilized to boast of cooks, 
these artists, toiling m their fiery element, have a privilege to be 
testy and impatient. He therefore retreated from the torrid region 
of Mrs Dods’s microcosm, and employed his time in the usual 
devices of loiterers, partly by walking for an appetite, partly by 
observing the progress of his watch towards three o’clock, when he 
had happily succeeded in getting an employment more serious. 
His table, in the Blue parlour, was displayed with two covers, after 
the fairest fashion of the Cleikum Inn, yet the landlady, with a 
look “ civil but sly,” contrived to insinuate a doubt whether the 
clergyman would come, “ when a’ was dune ” 

Mr Touchwood scorned to listen to such an insinuation until 
the fated hour arrived, and brought with it no Mr. Cargill. The 
impatient entertainer allowed five minutes for difference of clocks, 
and variation of time, and other five for the procrastination of one 
who went little into society But no sooner were the last five 
minutes expended, than he darted off for the Manse, not, indeed, 
much like a greyhound or a deer, but with the momentum of a 
corpulent and well-appetized elderly gentleman, who is in haste 
to secure his dinner. He bounced without ceremony into the 
parlour, where he found the worthy divine clothed in the same 
plaid nightgown, and seated in the very elbow-chair, in which he 
had left him five hours before His sudden entrance recalled to 
Mr. Cargill, not an accurate, but something of a general recollec- 
tion, of what had passed in the morning, and he hastened to apolo- 
gize with “ Ha ^ — indeed — already ^ — upon my word, Mr. A — 
a — , I mean my dear friend — I am afraid I have used you ill — I 
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forgot to order any dinner — but we will do our best. — Eppie — 
Eppie!” 

Not at the first, second, nor third call, but ex intervallo, as the 
lawyers express it, Eppie, a bare-legged, shock-headed, thick-ankled, 
red-armed wench, entered, and announced her presence by an 
emphatic “ What’s you wull ? ” 

“ Have you got any thing in the house for dinner, Eppie ? ” 

“ Naething but bread and milk, plenty o ’t — what should I 
have ? ” 

“ You see, sir,” said Mr. Cargill, “ you are like to have a 
Pythagorean entertainment, but you are a traveller, and have 
doubtless been in your time thankful for bread and milk.” 

“ But never when there was any thing better to be had,” said 
Mr. Touchwood. “ Come, Doctor, I beg your pardon, but your 
wits are fairly gone a wool-gathering, it was I invited you to dinner, 
up at the inn yonder, and not you me.” 

“ On my word, and so it was,” said Mr. Cargill, “ I knew I was 
quite right — I knew there was a dinner engagement betwixt us, I 
was sure of that, and that is the mam point — Come, sir, I wait 
upon you ” 

“ Will you not first change your dress ? ” said the visitor, seeing 
with astonishment that the divine proposed to attend him in his 
plaid nightgown , “ why, we shall have all the boys m the village 
after us — you will look like an owl in sunshine, and they will flock 
round you like so many hedge-sparrows.” 

“ I will get my clothes instantly,” said the worthy clergyman, 

“ I will get ready directly — I am really ashamed to keep you wait- 
ing, my dear Mr, — eh — eh — your name has this instant escaped 
me ” 

“ It IS Touchwood, sir, at your service, I do not believe you 
ever heard it before,” answered the traveller 

“ True — right — no more I have — well, my good Mr. Touch- 
stone, will you sit down an instant until we see what we can do ? 
— strange slaves we make ourselves to these bodies of ours, Mr. 
Touchstone — the clothing and the sustaining of them costs us 
much thought and leisure, which might be better employed in 
catering for the wants of our immortal spirits ” 

Mr. Touchwood thought in his heart that never had Brahmin 
or Gymnosophist less reason to reproach himself with excess in the 
indulgence of the table, or of the toilet, than the sage before him •, 
but he assented to the doctrine, as he would have done to any 
minor heresy, rather than protract matters by farther discussing 
the point at present. In a short time the minister was dressed in his 
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Sunday’s suit, without any farther mistake than turning one of his 
black stockings inside out; and Mr. Xouchwood, happy as was 
Boswell when he carried off Dr. Johnson in triumph to dine with 
Strachan and John Wilkes, had the pleasure of escorting him to the 
Cleikum Inn 

In the course of the afternoon they became mote familiar, and 
the familiarity led to their forming a considerable estimate of each 
other’s powers and acquirements It is true, the traveller thought 
the student too pedantic, too much attached to systems, which, 
formed m solitude, he was unwilling to renounce, even when con- 
tradicted by the voice and testimony of experience; and, moreover, 
considered his utter inattention to the quality of what he ate and 
drank as unworthy of a rational, that is, of a cooking creature, or of 
a being who, as defined by Johnson, holds his dinnei as the most 
important business of the day. Cargill did not act up to this defini- 
tion, and was, therefore, in the eyes of his new acquaintance, so far 
Ignorant and uncivilized What then ? He was still a sensible, 
intelligent man, however abstemious and bookish 

On the other hand, the divine could not help regarding his new 
friend as something of an epicure or belly-god, nor could he observe 
in him either the perfect education or the polished bearing which 
mark the gentleman of rank, and of which, while he mingled with 
the world, he had become a competent judge Neither did it escape 
him that in the catalogue of Mr. Touchwood’s defects occurred 
that of many travellers, a slight disposition to exaggerate his own 
personal adventures, and to prose concerning his own exploits. 
But then, his acquaintance with Eastern manners, existing now in 
the same state in which they were found during the time of the 
Crusades, formed a living commentary on the worxs of W illiam 
of Tyre, Raymund of Saint Giles, the Moslem annals of Abul- 
faragi, and other historians of the dark period, with which his 
studies were at present occupied 

A friendship, a companionship at least, was therefore struck up 
hastily betwixt these two originals, and to the astonishment of the 
whole parish of St. Ronan’s, the minister thereof was seen once 
more leagued and united with an individual of his species, generally 
called among them the Cleikum Nabob — St Ronan’s IVelL 
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best lance in Europe, to maintain the rights of the House of Croye, 
both against the oppression of Burgundy and the policy of F ranee.” 

“ But, fair kinswoman,” answered the younger Countess, ” I 
have been told by my old nurse, that although the Rhinegrave was 
the best lance at the great tournament at Strasbourg, and so won the 
hand of my respected ancestor, yet the match was no happy one, 
as he used often to scold, and sometimes even to beat, my great- 
grandmother of blessed memory ” 

“ And wherefore not ? ” saia the elder Countess, in her romantic 
enthusiasm for the profession of chivalry, “why should those 
victorious arms, accustomed to deal blows when abroad, be bound 
to restrain their energies at home ^ A thousand times rather would 

I I be beaten twice a day, by a husband whose arm was as much 
feared by others as by me, than be the wife of a coward, who dared 
neither to lift hand to his wife, nor to any one else ' ” 

' “ I should wish you joy of such an active mate, fair aunt,” 

replied Isabelle, “without envying you, for if broken bones be 
lovely in tourneys, there is nothing less amiable in ladies’ bower.” 

“ Nay, but the beating is no necessary consequence of wedding 
with a knight of fame in arms,” said the Lady Hameline, “ though 
it IS true that our ancestor of blessed memory, the Rhinegrave 
Gottfried, was something rough-tempered, and addicted to the use 
of Rheinwein — The very perfect knight is a lamb among ladies, 
and a lion among lances There was T. hibault of Montigm — God 
be with him I — he was the kindest soul alive, and not only was he 
never so discourteous as to lift hand against his lady, but, by our 
good dame, he who beat all enemies without doors, found a fair foe 
who could belabour him within — ^Well, ’twas his own fault — he 
was one of the challengers at the Passage of Hafliiighem, and so 
well bestirred himself, that, if it had pleased Heaven, and your 
grandfather, there might have been a lady of Montigni who had 
used his gentle nature more gently ” 

The Countess Isabelle, who had some reason to dread this 
Passage of Haflinghem, it being a topic upon which her aunt was 
at all times very diffuse, suffered the conversation to drop. — 
Quentin Durward. 

72. Fearful Discovery of a Bible 

[^Period, 1550. Imaginary locality, near St Mary's Monastery^ 
Kennaguhatr on the Tweed ] 

. . . When the Sacristan had announced to the Lord Abbot, that 
the Lady of the umquhile Walter de Avenel was in very weak 
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health m the Tower of Glendearg, and desired the assistance of a 
father confessor, the lordly monk paused on the request. 

“We do remember Walter de Avenel,” he said; “a good 
knight and a valiant , he was dispossessed of his lands, and slain by 
the Southron — May not the lady come hither to the sacrament of 
confession ? the road is distant, and painful to travel ” 

“ The lady is unwell, holy father,” answered the Sacristan, 
“ and unable to bear the journey ” 

“ True — ^ay — yes — then must one of our brethren go to her — 
Knowest thou if she hath aught of a jointure from this Walter de 
Avenel >’ ” 

“ Very little, holy father,” said the Sacristan, “ she hath resided 
at Glendearg since her husband’s death, wellnigh on the chanty of 
a poor widow, called Elspeth Glendinnmg.” 

“ Why, thou knowest all the widows in the country-side ' ” 
said the Abbot “ Ho I ho ' ho • ” and he shook his portly sides at 
his own jest. 

“ Ho • hoi hoi” echoed the Sacristan, in the tone and tune in 
which an inferior applauds the jest of his superior — Then added, 
with a hypocritical snuffle, and a sly twinkle of his eye, “ It is our 
duty, most holy father, to comfort the widow — He' he’ he' he' ” 

This last laugh was more moderate, until the Abbot should put 
his sanction on the jest 

“Ho' ho'” said the Abbot, “then to leave jesting, Father 
Philip, take thou thy riding gear, and go to confess this Dame 
Avenel ” 

“ But,” said the Sacristan 

“ Give me no Buts ; neither But nor If pass between monk and 
Abbot, Father Philip, the bands of discipline must not be relaxed — 
heresy gathers force like a snowball — the multitude expect con- 
fessions and preachings from the Benedictine, as they would from 
so many beggarly friars — and we may not desert the vineyard, 
though the toil be grievous unto us.” 

“ And with so little advantage to the holy monastery,” said the 
Sacristan. 

“True, Father Philip, but wot you not that what preventeth 
harm doeth good ? This Julian de Avenel lives a light and evil life, 
and should we neglect the widow of his brother, he might foray our 
lands, and we never able to show who hurt us — moreover it is our 
duty to an ancient family, who, in their day, have been benefactors 
to the Abbey. Away with thee instantly, brother, ride night and 
day, an it be necessary, and let men see how diligent Abbot Boniface 
and his faithful children are in the execution of their spiritual 
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duty — toil not deterring them, for the glen is five miles in length — 
fear not withholding them, for it is said to be haunted of spectres — 
nothing moving them from pursuit of their spiritual calling; to the 
confusion of calumnious heretics, and the comfort and edification 
of all true and faithful sons of the Catholic Church. — I wonder 
what our brother Eustace will say to this ? ” 

Breathless with his own picture of the dangers and toil which he 
was to encounter, and the fame which he was to acquire, (both by 
proxy,) the Abbot moved slowly to finish his luncheon in the 
refectory, and the Sacristan, with no very good will, accompanied 
old Martin in his return to Glendearg, the greatest impediment in 
the journey being the trouble of restraining his pampered mule, 
that she might tread in something like an equal pace with poor 
jaded Shagram. 

After remaining an hour in private with his penitent, the monk 
returned, moody and full of thought. Dame Elspeth, who had 
placed for the honoured guest some refreshment in the hall, was 
struck with the embarrassment which appeared in his countenance. 
Elspeth watched him with great anxiety. She observed there was 
that on his brow which rather resembled a person come from hearing 
the confession of some enormous crime, than the look of a con- 
fessor who resigns a reconciled penitent, not to earth, but to heaven 
After long hesitating, she could not at length refrain from hazard- 
ing a question. She was sure, she said, the leddy had made an easy 
shrift. Five years had they resided together, and she could safely 
say, no woman lived better. 

“ Woman,” said the Sacristan, sternly, “ thou speakest thou 
knowest not what — What avails clearing the outside of the platter, 
if the inside be foul with heresy ? ” 

“ Our dishes and trenchers are not so clean as they could be 
wished, holy father,” said Elspeth, but half understanding what he 
said, and beginning with her apron to wipe the dust from the plates, 
of which she supposed him to complain 

“ Forbear, Dame Elspeth,” said the monk, “ your plates are as 
clean as wooden trenchers and pewter flagons can well be, the 
foulness of which I speak is that of pestilential heresy, which is 
daily becoming ingrained in this our Holy Church of Scotland, and 
as a canker-worm in the rose-garland of the Spouse.” 

“ Holy Mother of Heaven ' ” said Dame Elspeth, crossing her- 
self, “ have I kept house with a heretic ? ” 

“No, Elspeth, no,” replied the monk; “ it were too strong a 
speech for me to make of this unhappy lady, but I would I could 
say she is free from heretical opinions, Alas 1 they fly about like the 
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pestilence by noonday, and infect even the first and fairest of the 
flock! For it is easy to see of this dame, that she hath been high in 
judgment as in rank.” 

“ And she can write and read, I had almost said, as weel as your 
reverence,” said Elspeth. 

“ Whom doth she write to, and what doth she read ? ” said the 
monk, eagerly. 

“ Nay,” replied Elspeth, “_I cannot say I ever saw her write at 
all, but her maiden that was — she now serves the family — says she 
can write — And for reading, she has often read to us good things 
out of a thick black volume with silver clasps ” 

“ Let me see it,” said the monk, hastily, “ on your allegiance 
as a true vassal — on your faith as a Catholic Christian — instantly 
— instantly let me see it • ” 

The good woman hesitated, alarmed at the tone in which the 
confessor took up her information, and being moreover of opinion, 
that what so good awoman as the Lady of Avenel studied so devoutly, 
could not be of a tendency actually evil. But borne down by the 
clamour, exclamations, and something like threats used by Father 
Philip, she at length brought him the fatal volume It was easy to 
do this without suspicion on the part of the owner, as she lay on her 
bed exhausted with the fatigue of a long conference with her 
confessor, and as the small rounds or turret closet, in which was the 
book and her other trifling property, was accessible by another 
door Of all her effects the book was the last she would have 
thought of securing, for of what use or interest could it be in a 
family who neither read themselves, nor were in the habit of seeing 
any who did ? so that Dame Elspeth had no difficulty in possessing 
herself of the volume, although her heart all the while accused her 
of an ungenerous and an inhospitable part towards her friend and 
inmate The double power of a landlord and a feudal superior 
was before her eyes, and, to say truth, the boldness with which she 
might otherwise have resisted this double authority, was, I grieve 
to say It, much qualified by the curiosity she entertained, as a 
daughter of Eve, to have some explanation respecting the mysterious 
volume which the lady cherished with so much care, yet whose 
contents she imparted with such caution. For never had Alice of 
Avenel read them any passage from the book in question, until the 
iron door of the tower was locked, and all possibility of intrusion 
prevented. Even then she had shown, by the selection of particular 
passages, that she was more anxious to impress on their minds the 
pnnciples which the volume contained, than to introduce them to 
It as a new rule of faith. 
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When Elspeth, half curious, half remorseful, had placed the book 
in the monk’s hands, he exclaimed, after turning over the leaves, 
“ Now, by mine order, it is as I suspected ! — My mule, my mule ! — 
I will abide no longer here — well hast thou done, dame, in placing 
in my hands this perilous volume.” 

“ Is It then witchcraft or devil’s work ? ” said Dame Elspieth, 
in great agitation 

“ Nay, God forbid,” said the monk, signing himself with the 
cross, “ it is the Holy Scripture. But it is rendered into the vulgar 
tongue, and therefore, by the order of the Holy Catholic Church, 
unfit to be in the hands of any lay person.” 

“ And yet is the Holy Scripture communicated for our common 
salvation,” said Elspeth “ Good father, you must instruct mine 
ignorance better; but lack of wit cannot be a deadly sin, and truly, 
to my poor thinking, I should be glad to read the Holy Scripture ” 
“ I dares^ thou wouldst,” said the monk , “ and even thus did 
our mother Eve seek to have knowledge of good and evil, and thus 
Sin came into the world, and Death by Sin ” 

‘‘ I am sure, and that’s true I ” said Elspeth “ O, if she had 
dealt by the counsel of Saint Peter and Saint Paul I ” 

“ If she had reverenced the command of Heaven,” said the 
monk, “ which, as it gave her birth, life, and happiness, fixed upon 
the grant such conditions as best corresponded with its holy pleasure. 
I tell thee, Elspeth, the Word slayeth — that is, the text alone, read 
with unskilled eye and unhallowed lips, is like those strong medicines 
which sick men take by the advice of the learned. Such patients 
recover and thrive; while those dealing in them at their own hand, 
shall perish by their own deed ” 

“ Nae doubt, nae doubt,” said the poor woman, “ your reverence 
knows best ” 


“ Not I,” said Father Philip, in a tone as deferential as he 
thought could possibly become the Sacristan of Saint Mary’s, — 
“ Not I, but the Holy Father of Christendom, and our own holy 
father the Lord Abbot, know best. I, the poor Sacristan of Saint 
Mary’s, can but repeat what I hear from others my superiors. 
Yet of this, good woman, be assured, — the Word — the mere Word, 
slayeth. But the church hath her ministers to gloze and to expound 
the same unto her faithful congregation; and this I say, not so 
much, my beloved brethren — I mean, my beloved sister,” (for the 
Sacristan had got into the end of one of his old sermons,) — “ This 
I speak not so much of the rectors, curates, and secular clergy, so 
called because they live after the fashion of the seetdum or age, 
unbound by those ties which sequestrate us from the world; neither 
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do I speak this of the mendicant friars, whether black or grey, 
whether crossed or uncrossed; but of the Monks, and especially 
of the Monks Benedictine, reformed on the rule of Saint Bernard 
of Clairvaux, thence called Cistercian, of which Monks, Christian 
brethren — sister, I would say — great is the happiness and glory 
of the country in possessing the holy ministers of Saint Mary’s, 
whereof I, though an unworthy brother, may say it hath produced 
more saints, more bishops, more popes — may our patrons make us 

thankful ' — than any holy foundation in Scotland. Wherefore 

But I see Martin hath my mule in readiness, and I will but salute 
you with the kiss of sisterhood, which maketh not ashamed, and so 
betake me to my toilsome return, for the glen is of bad reputation 
for the evil spirits which haunt it Moreover, I may arrive too late 
at the bridge, whereby I may be obliged to take the river, which I 
observed to be somewhat waxen.” — The Monastery 

73 The Walking Newspaper 

{Frank Osbaldtstone ts at hts uncle's seat^ Osbaldtstone Hall, and 
is anxious to hear news of events in which he has been concerned, when 
he discovers Andrew Fair service Period, 17 15 Locality, North- 
umberland J 

. . . I ought to mention another of its inmates with whom I 
occasionally held some discourse. This was Andrew Fairservice, 
the Mrdener, who (since he had discovered that I was a Protestant) 
rarely suffered me to pass him without proffering his Scotch mull for 
a social pinch There were several advantages attending this 
courtesy In the first place, it was made at no expense, for I never 
took snuff, and, secondly, it afforded an excellent apology to Andrew 
(who was not particularly fond of hard labour) for laying aside his 
spade for several minutes But, above all, these brief interviews 
gave Andrew an opportunity of venting the news he had collected, 
or the satirical remarks which his shrewd. Northern humour 
suggested 

“ I am saying, sir,” he said to me one evening, with a face 
obviously charged with intelligence, “ I hae been doun at the 
Trinlay-knowe ” 

“ Well, Andrew, and I suppose you heard some news at the 
alehouse ? ” 

“ Nay, sir; I never gang to the yillhouse, — that is, unless ony 
neighbour was to gie me a pint, or the like o’ that, but to gang 
there on ane’s am coat-tail, is a waste o’ precious time and hard-won 
siller. But I was doun at the Trinlay-knowe, as I was saying, about 
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a wee bit business o’ my am wi’ Mattie Simpson, that wants a forpit 
or twa o’ peers, that will never be missed m the Ha’-house, — and 
when we were at the thrangest o’ our bargain, wha suld come in 
but Pate Macready the travelling merchant ? ” 

“ Pedlar, I suppose you mean <* ” 

“ E’en as your honour likes to ca’ him, but it’s a creditable 
calling and a gainfu’, and has been lang in use wi’ our folk Pate’s 
a far-awa’ cousin o’ mine, and we were blythe to meet wi’ ane 
anither ” 

“ And you went and had a jug of ale together, I suppose, 
Andrew ? For Heaven’s sake, cut short your story ” 

“ Bide a wee, bide a wee , you Southrons are aye in sic a hurry, 
and this is something concerns yoursell, an ye wad tak patience to 
hear ’t — Yill ? — deil a drap o’ yill did Pate offer me, but Mattie 
gae us baith a drap skimmed milk, and ane o’ her thick ait jannocks, 
that was as wat and raw as a divot, — oh, for the bonnie girdle- 
cakes o’ the North ' — and sae we sat doun and took out our 
clavers.” 

“ I wish you would take them out just now Pray, tell me 
the news, if you have got any worth telling, for I can’t stop here 
all night.” 

“ Than, if ye maun hac ’t, the folk in Lunnun are a’ clean wud 
about this bit job in the North here ” 

“ Clean wood ' what’s that ? ” 

“ Ou, just real daft, — neither to baud nor to bind, a’ hirdy- 
girdy , clean through ither, — the deil’s over Jock Wabster.” 

“ But what does all this mean ^ or what business have I with the 
devil or Jack Webster i" ” 

“ Umph I ” said Andrew, looking extremely knowing, “ it’s 
just because — just that the dirdum’s a’ about yon man’s pokmanty.” 

“ Whose portmanteau ^ or what do you mean ^ ” 

“ Ou, just the man Morris’s, that he said he lost yonder But 
if It’s no your honour’s affair, as little is it mine, and I maunna lose 
this gracious evening ” 

And, as if suddenly seized with a violent fit of industry, Andrew 
began to labour most diligently. 

My attention, as the crafty knave had foreseen, was now arrested, 
and unwilling, at the same time, to acknowledge any particular 
interest in that affair, by asking direct questions, I stood waiting 
till the spirit of voluntary communication should again prompt him 
to resume his story. Andrew dug on manfully, and spoke at 
intervals, but nothing to the purpose of Mr Macready’s news, and 
I stood and listened, cursing him in my heart, and desirous, at the 
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same time, to see how long his humour of contradiction would 
prevail over his desire of speaking upon the subject which was 
obviously uppermost in his mind. 

“ Am trenching up the sparry-grass, and am gaun to saw sum 
Misegun beans, they winna want them to their swine’s flesh, I’se 
warrant, — muckle gude may it do them And sicklike dung as the 
grieve has gien me , it should be wheat-strae, or aiten at the warst o’t, 
and It’s pease-dirt, as fizzenless as chuckie-stanes. But the huntsman 
guides a’ as he likes about the stable-yard, and he’s selled the best 
o’ the litter, I’se warrant. But, howsoever, we maunna lose a 
turn o’ this Saturday at e’en, for the wather’s sair broken, and if 
there’s a fair day in seven, Sunday’s sure to come and lick it up — 
Howsomever, I’m no denying that it may settle, if it be Heaven’s 
will, till Monday morning , and what’s the use o’ my breaking my 
back at this rate ' I think. I’ll e’en awa’ hame, for yon’s the curfew, 
as they ca’ their jowing-m bell ” 

Accordingly, applying both his hands to his spade, he pitched it 
upright in the trench which he had been digging, and, looking at 
me with the air of superiority of one who knows himself possessed 
of important information which he may communicate or refuse at 
his pleasure, pulled down the sleeves of his shirt, and walked slowly 
towards his coat, which lay, carefully folded up, upon a neighbouring 
garden-seat 

“ I must pay the penalty of having interrupted the tiresome 
rascal,” thought I to myself, “ and even gratify Mr Fairservice by 
taking his communication on his own terms ” Then, raising my 
voice, I addressed him “ And after all, Andrew, what are these 
London news you had from your kinsman, the travelling mer- 
chant i* ” 

“ The pedlar, your honour means ^ ” retorted Andrew, — “ but 
ca’ him what ye wull, they’re a great convenience in a country- 
side that’s scant o’ borough-towns, like this Northumberland. 
That’s no the case, now, in Scotland. There’s the kingdom o’ F ife, 
frae Culross to the East Nuik, it’s just like a great combined city, — - 
sae mony royal boroughs yoked on end to end, like ropes of ingans, 
with their hie-streets, and their booths, nae doubt, and their 
kraemes, and houses of stane and lime and forestairs Kirkcaldy, 
the sell o’t, is langer than ony town m England ” 

“ I dare say it is all very splendid and very fine, — but you were 
talking of the London news a little while ago, Andrew ” 

“ Ay,” replied Andrew, “ but I dinna think your honour cared 
to hear about them, — howsoever,” he continued, grinning a ghastly 
smile, ” Pate Macready does say that they are sair mistrysted 
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yonder in their Parliament House about this rubbery o’ Mr 
Morris, or whatever they ca’ the chiel ” 

“ In the House of Parliament, Andrew! How came they to 
mention it there ? ” 

“ Ou, that’s just what I said to Pate, if it like your honour. I’ll 
tell you the very words, — it’s no worth making a lie for the matter 
‘ Pate,’ said I, ‘ what ado had the lords and lairds and gentles at 
Lunnun wi’ the carle and his walise ? — When we had a Scotch 
Parliament, Pate,’ says I (and deil rax their thrapples that reft us 
o ’t Ij, ‘ they sate dousely down and made laws for a haill country 
and kmrick, and never fashed their beards about things that were 
competent to the judge ordinar o’ the bounds, but I think,’ said I, 

‘ that if ae kailwife pou’d aff her neighbour’s mutch, they wad hae 
the twasome o’ them into the Parliament House o’ Lunnun. It’s 
just,’ said I, ‘ amaist as silly as our auld daft laird here and his 
gomerils o’ sons, wi’ his huntsmen and his hounds, and his hunting 
cattle and horns, riding haill days after a bit beast that winna weigh 
sax punds when they hae catched it ’ ” 

“ You argued most admirably, Andrew,” said I, willing to 
encourage him to get into the marrow of his intelligence, “ and 
what said Pate ^ ” 

“ Ou,” he said, “ what better cou’d be expected of a wheen pock- 
pudding English folk ? — But as to the robbery, it’s like that when 
they’re a’ at the thrang o’ their Whig and Tory wark, and ca’ing ane 
anither, like unhanged blackguards, up gets ae lang-tongucd chield, 
and he says that a’ the North of England were rank Jacobites (and, 
quietly, he wasna far wrang maybe), and that they had levied 
amaist open war, and a king’s messenger had been stoppit and rubbit 
on the highway, and that the best bluid o’ Northumberland had 
been at the doing o ’t, and mickle gowd ta’en aff him, and mony 
valuable papers, and that there was nae redress to be gotten by 
remeed of law, for the first justice o’ the peace that the rubbit man 
gaed to, he had fund the twa loons that did the deed birling and 
drinking wi’ him, wha but they, and the justice took the word o’ 
the tane for the compearance o’ the tither, and that they e’en gae 
him leg-ball, and the honest man that had lost his siller was fain to 
leave the country for fear that waur had come of it ” 

“ Can this be really true ? ” said I 

“ Pate swears it’s as true as that his ellwand is a yard lang (and 
so It is, just bating an inch, that it may meet the English measure). 
— And when the chield had said his warst, there was a terrible cry 
for names, and out comes he wi’ this man Morris’s name, and your 
uncle’s, and Squire Inglewood’s, and other folk’s beside ” (looking 
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sly at me). “ And then another dragon o’ a chield got up on the 
other side, and said, wad they acxuse the best gentlemen in the land 
on the oath of a broken coward, — for it’s like that Morris had been 
drummed out o’ the army for rinning awa in Flanders ; and he said 
it was like the stoiy had been made up between the minister and him 
or ever he had left Lunnun ; and that, if there was to be a search- 
warrant granted, he thought the siller wad be fund some gate near 
to St James’s Palace. Aweel, they trailed up Morris to their bar, 
as they ca’t, to see what he could say to the job, but the folk that 
were again him, gae him sic an awfu’ throughgaun about his rinnin’ 
awa, and about a’ the ill he had ever dune or said for a’ the forepart 
o’ his life, that Patie says he looked mair like ane dead than living, 
and they cou’dna get a word o’ sense out o’ him, for downright 
fright at their gowling and routing. He maun be a saft sap, wi’ a 
head nae better than a fozy frosted turnip; it wad hae ta’en a hantle 
o’ them to scaur Andrew Fairservice out o’ his tale ” 

“ And how did it all end, Andrew ? Did your friend happen to 
learn ? ” 

“ Ou, ay; for as his walk’s in this country, Pate put aff his journey 
for the space of a week or thereby, because it wad be acceptable to 
his customers to bring down the news. It just a’ gaed aff like moon- 
shine in water. The fallow that began it drew in his horns and 
said that though he believed the man had been rubbit, yet he 
acknowledged he might hae been mista’en about the particulars. 
And then the other chield got up, and said he cared na whether 
Morns was rubbit or no, provided it wasna to become a stain on ony 
gentleman’s honour and reputation, especially in the North of 
England; for, said he before them, I come frae the North mysell, 
and I catena a boddle wha kens it. And this is what they ca’ 
explaining, — the tane gies up a bit, and the tither gies up a bit, and a’ 
friends again. Aweel, after the Commons’ Parliament had tuggit 
and rived and ruggit at Morris and his rubbery till they were tired 
o’t, the Lords’ Parliament they behoved to hae their spell o’t. In 
puir auld Scotland’s Parliament they a’ sate thegither, cheek by 
choul, and than they didna need to hae the same blethers twice 
ower again. But till ’t their lordships went wi’ as muckle teeth 
and gude-will as if the matter had been a’ speck and span new. 
Forbye, there was something said about ane Campbell, that suld 
hae been concerned in the rubbery, mair or less, and that he suld 
hae had a warrant frae the Duke of Argyle, as a testimonial o’ his 
character. And this put MacCallum More’s beard in a bleize, as 
gude reason there was; and he gat up wi’ an unco bang, and garr’d 
them a’ look about them, and wad ram it even doun their throats. 
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there was never ane o’ the Campbells but was as wight, wise, 
warlike, and worthy trust as auld Sir John the Grxme. Now, if 
your honour’s sure ye arena a drap’s bluid a-kin to a Campbell, as 
I am nane mysell, sae far as I can count my kin, or hae had it 
counted to me. I’ll gie ye my mind on that matter ” 

** You be assured I have no connection whatever with any 
gentleman of the name.” 

“ Ou, than we may speak it quietly amang outsells There’s 
baith gude and bad o’ the Campbells, like other names But this 
MacCallum More has an unco sway and say baith, amang the grit 
folk at Lunnun even now , for he canna preceesely be said to belang 
to ony o’ the twa sides o’ them, sae deil ane o’ them likes to quarrel 
wi’ him; sae they e’en voted Morris’s tale a fause calumnious 
libel, as they ca’t, and if he hadna gien them leg-bail, he was likely 
to hae ta’en the air on the pillory for leasing-making ” 

So speaking, honest Andrew collected his dibbles, spades, and 
hoes, and threw them into a wheelbarrow, — leisurely, however, 
and allowing me full time to put any farther questions which might 
occur to me before he trundled them off to the tool-house, there to 
repose during the ensuing day I thought it best to speak out at 
once, lest this meddling fellow should suppose there were more 
weighty reasons for my silence than actually existed. 

“ I should like to see this countryman of yours, Andrew, and to 
hear his news from himself directly You have probably heard 
that I had some trouble from the impertinent folly of this man 
Morris,” Andrew grinned a most significant grin, “ and 1 should 
wish to see your cousin the merchant, to ask him the particulars 
of what he heard in London, if it could be done without much 
trouble ” 

“ Naethmg mair easy,” Andrew observed , “ he had but to hint 
to his cousin that I wanted a pair or twa o’ hose, and he wad be wi’ 
me as fast as he could lay leg to the grund ” 

“ Oh, yes, assure him I shall be a customer , and as the night is, 
as you say, settled and fair, I shall walk in the garden until he comes ; 
the moon will soon rise over the fells You may bring him to the 
little back gate, and I shall have pleasure, m the mean while, m 
looking on the bushes and evergreens by the bright frosty 
moonlight.” 

“ Vara right, vara right, — that’s what I hae aften said, a kail- 
blaid, or a colliflour, glances sae glcgly by moonlight, — it’s like a 
leddy in her diamonds.” 

So saying, off went Andrew Fairservice with great glee. He had 
to walk about two miles, — a labour he undertook with the greatest 
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pleasure, in order to secure to his kinsman the sale of some articles 
of his trade, though it is probable he would not have given him 
sixpence to treat him to a quart of ale “ The good-will of an 
Englishman would have displayed itself in a manner exactly the 
reverse of Andrew’s,” thought I, as I paced along the smooth-cut 
velvet walks, which, embowered with high hedges of yew and of 
holly, intersected the ancient garden of Osbaldistone Hall. 

* • « 

I found Mr. Macready, as I expected, a tough, sagacious, long- 
headed Scotchman, and a collector of news both from choice and 
profession He was able to give me a distinct account of what had 
passed in the House of Commons and House of Lords on the affair 
of Morris, which, it appears, had been made by both parties a 
touchstone to ascertain the temper of the Parliament It appeared 
also that, as I had learned from Andrew by second hand, the 
ministry had proved too weak to support a story involving the 
character of men of rank and importance, and resting upon the 
credit of a person of such indifferent fame as Morris, who was, 
moreover, confused and contradictory m his mode of telling the 
story Macready was even able to supply me with a copy of a 
printed journal, or News-Letter, seldom extending beyond the 
capital, in which the substance of the debate was mentioned, and 
with a copy of the Duke of Argyle’s speech, printed upon a broad- 
side, of which he had purchased several from the hawkers, because, 
he said, it would be a saleable article on the north of the Tweed 
The first was a meagre statement, full of blanks and asterisks, and 
which added little or nothing to the information 1 had from the 
Scotchman — Roh Roy 

74 A Witch who Routed her Judges 

[While Edward W averley ts on his pleasant visit to Tully-Veolan, 
Rose Bradwardine, hts host’s daughter, tells this story Period, 

1 745 Locality, Scotland ] 

“ My father has a strange defiance of the marvellous. Captain 
Waverley,” observed Rose, “and once stood firm when a whole 
synod or Presbyterian divines were put to the rout by a sudden 
apparition of the foul fiend ” 

Waverley looked as if desirous to hear more. 

“ Must I tell my story as well as sing my song ? Well, once 
upon a time there lived an old woman, called Janet Gellatley, who 
was suspected to be a witch, on the infallible grounds that she was 
very old, very ugly, very poor, and had two sons, one of whom was 
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a poet, and the other a fool, which visitation, all the neighbourhood 
agreed, had come upon her for the sin of witchcraft. And she was 
imprisoned for a week in the steeple of the parish church, and 
sparely supplied with food, and not permitted to sleep until she 
herself became as much persuaded of her being a witch as her 
accusers, and in this lucid and happy state of mind was brought 
forth to make a clean breast, that is, to make open confession of her 
sorceries, before all the Whig gentry and ministers in the vicinity, 
who were no conjurors themselves My father went to see fair 
play between the witch and the clergy, for the witch had been born 
on his estate And while the witch was confessing that the Enemy 
appeared, and made his addresses to her as a handsome black man, — 
which, if you could have seen poor old blear-eyed Janet, reflected 
little honour on Apollyon’s taste, — ^and while the auditors listened 
with astonished ears, and the clerk recorded with a trembling hand, 
she all of a sudden changed the low, mumbling tone with which she 
spoke, into a shrill yell, and exclaimed, ‘ Look to yourselves' look 
to yourselves ' I see the Evil One sitting m the midst of ye ’ The 
surprise was general, and terror and flight its immediate conse- 
quences Happy were those who were next the door , and many 
were the disasters that befell hats, bands, cuffs, and wigs before they 
could get out of the church, where they left the obstinate prelatist 
to settle matters with the witch and her admirer, at ins own peril 
or pleasure ” 

“ Rtsu solvuntur tabula " said the Baron , “ when they recovered 
their panic trepidation, they were too much ashamed to bring any 
wakening of the process against Janet Gcllatlcy ” * — W averley. 


75 The Curious Business of Sorting the Mails 

[Period, 1795 Locality, Fifeshtre — though applicable elseuuhere, 
•without doubt ] 

. We beg leave to transport the reader to the back-parlour of 
the postmaster’s house at Fairport, where his wife, he himself being 
absent, was employed in assorting for delivery the letters which had 
come by the Edinburgh post This is very often in country towns 
the period of the day when gossips find it particularly agreeable to 
rai l on the man or woman of letters, in order, from the outside of 

• The Btory last told was said to have happened in the south of Scotland , but, cedant 
arma toga, and let the gown have its dues It was an old clergyman who had wisdom 
and firmness enough to resist the panic which seined his brethren, who was the means of 
rescumg a poor insane creature from the cruel fate which would otherwise have over- 
taken her The accounts of the trials for witchcraft form one of the most deplorable 
chapters in Scottish story 
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the epistles, and if they are not belied, occasionally from the inside 
also, to amuse themselves with gleaning information or forming 
conjectures about the correspondence and affairs of their neigh- 
bours. Two females of this description were, at the time we 
mention, assisting, or impeding, Mrs Mailsetter in her official duty. 

“ Eh, preserve us, sirs,” said the butcher’s wife, “ there’se ten, 
eleven, twall letters to Tennant & Co Thae folk do mair business 
than a’ the rest o’ the burgh.” 

“ Ay, but see, lass,” answered the baker’s lady, “ there’s twa o’ 
them faulded unco square, and sealed at the tae side, — I doubt 
there will be protested bills in them.” 

“ Is there ony letters come yet for Jenny Caxton i* ” inquired 
the woman of joints and giblets, — “ the lieutenant’s been awa three 
weeks ” 

“ Just ane on T uesday was a week,” answered the dame of letters 

“ Was ’t a ship-letter ? ” asked the Fornarina. 

“ In troth was ’t ” 

“ It wad be fra the lieutenant then,” replied the mistress of the 
rolls, somewhat disappointed, “ I never thought he wad hae lookit 
ower his shouther after her ” 

“ Odd, here’s another,” quoth Mrs Mailsetter. “ A ship-letter, 
— post-mark, Sunderland ” All rushed to seize it. “ Na, na, 
leddies,” said Mrs Mailsetter, interfering, “ I hae had eneugh o’ 
that wark Ken ye that Mr Mailsetter got an unco rebuke frae 
the Secretary at Edinburgh, for a complaint that was made about 
the letter of Ally Bisset’s that ye opened, Mrs Shortcake ? ” 

“ Me opened I ” answered the spouse of the chief baker of Fair- 
port. “Ye ken yoursell, madam, it just cam open o’ free will in 
my hand What could I help it ? — folk suld seal wi’ better wax ” 

“ Weel, I wot that’s true, too,” said Mrs. Mailsetter, who kept 
a shop of small wares, “ and we have got some that I can honestly 
recommend, if ye ken onybody wanting it. But the short and the 
lang o ’t IS, that we’ll lose the place gin there’s ony mair complaints 
o’ the kind.” 

“ Hout, lass; the provost will take care o’ that ” 

“ Na, na. I’ll neither trust to provost nor bailie,” said the post- 
mistress, “ but I wad aye be obliging and neighbourly, and I’m no 
again your looking at the outside of a letter neither. See, the seal has 
an anchor on’t, — he’s done ’t wi’ ane o’ his buttons, I’m thinking.” 

“ Show me, show me I ” quoth the wives of the chief butcher 
and chief baker, and threw themselves on the supposed love-letter, 
like the weird sisters in Macbeth upon the pilot’s thumb, with 
curiosity as eager and scarcely less malignant. 
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Mrs. Heukbane was a tall woman; she held the precious epistle 
up between her eyes and the window. Mrs Shortcake, a little 
squat personage, strained and stood on tiptoe to have her share of 
the investigation. 

** Ay, It’s frae him, sure eneugh,” said the butcher’s lady, — “ I 
can read Richard Taffril on the corner, and it’s written, like John 
Thomson’s wallet, fra end to end ” 

“ Haud It lower down, madam,” exclaimed Mrs Shortcake, in a 
tone above the prudential whisper which their occupation required, 
— “ haud It lower down Div ye think naebody can read hand o’ 
writ but yoursell ? ” 

“ Whisht, whisht, sirs, for God’s sake' ” said Mrs Mailsettcr, 
“there’s somebody in the shop,” then aloud, “Look to the 
customers. Baby I ” Baby answered from without in a shrill tone • 
“ It’s naebody but Jenny Caxon, ma’am, to see if there’s ony letters 
to her ” 

“ Tell her,” said the faithful postmistress, winking to her com- 
peers, “ to come back the morn at ten o’clock, and I’ll let her ken, — 
we havena had time to sort the mail-letters yet She’s aye m sic a 
hurry, as if her letters were o’ mair consequence than the best 
merchant’s o’ the town ” 

Poor Jenny, a girl of uncommon beauty and modestj^, could only 
draw her cloak about her to hide the sigh of disappointment, and 
return meekly home to endure for another night the sickness of the 
heart, occasioned by hope delayed 

“ There’s something about a needle and a pole,” said Mrs 
Shortcake, to whom her taller rival in gossiping had at length 
yielded a peep at the subject of their curiosity 

“ Now, that’s downright shamefu’,” said Mrs He'ikbane, “ to 
scorn the poor silly gait of a lassie after he’s keepit company wi’ her 
sae lang, and had his will o’ her, as I make nae doubt he has ” 

“ It’s but ower muckle to be doubted,” echoed Mrs Shortcake 
“ To cast up to her that her father’s a barber, and has a pole at his 
door, and that she’s but a manty-maker hersell HoutI fy for 
shame > ” 

“ Hout tout, leddies,” cried Mrs. Mailsetter, “ ye’re clean 
wrang, it’s a line out o’ ane o’ his sailors’ sangs that I have heard 
him sing, about being true like the needle to the pole.” 

“ Wee], weel, I wish it may be sae,” said the charitable Dame 
Heukbane, “ but it disna look weel for a lassie like her to keep up 
a correspondence wi’ ane o’ the king’s officers ” 

“ I’m no denying that,” said Mrs. Mailsetter, “ but it’s a great 
advantage to the revenue of the post-office thae love-letters. See, 
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here’s five or six letters to Sir Arthur Wardour, — maist o’ them 
sealed wi’ wafers, and no wi* wax, there will be a downcome 
there, believe me ” 

“ Ay, they will be business letters, and no frae ony o’ his grand 
friends, that seals wi’ their coats of arms, as they ca’ them,” said 
Mrs. Heukbane, “pride will hae a fa’. He hasna settled his 
account wi’ my gudeman, the deacon, for this twalmonth, — he’s 
but slink, I doubt ” 

“ Nor wi’ huz for sax months,” echoed Mrs Shortcake. “ He’s 
but a brunt crust ” 

“ There’s a letter,” interrupted the trusty postmistress, “ from 
his son, the captain, I’m thinking, — the seal has the same things 
wi’ the Knockwinnock carriage He’ll be coming hame to see 
what he can save out o’ the fire ” 

The baronet thus dismissed, they took up the esquire “ Twa 
letters for Monkbarns, — they’re frae some o’ his learned friends 
now See sae close as they’re written, down to the very seal, — and 
a’ to save sending a double letter that’s just like Monkbarns him- 
sell When he gets a frank he fills it up exact to the weight of an 
unce, that a carvy-seed would sink the scale, but he’s ne’er a grain 
abune it Weel I wot I wad be broken if I were to gie sic weight 
to the folk that come to buy our pepper and brimstone, and such 
like sweetmeats ” 

“ He’s a shabby body, the laird o’ Monkbarns,” said Mrs. 
Heukbane, — “ he’ll make as muckle about buying a forequarter 
o’ lamb in August as about a back sey o’ beef Let’s taste another 
drap o’ the sinning [perhaps she meant ctnnamori] waters, Mrs 
Mailsetter, my dear. Ah ' lasses, an ye had kend his brother as I 
did, mony a time he wad slip in to see me wi’ a brace o’ wild- 
deukes m his pouch, when my first gudeman was awa at the Falkirk 
tryst Weel, weel, we’se no speak o’ that e’enow ” 

“ I winna say ony ill o’ this Monkbarns,” said Mrs. Shortcake, 
“ his brother ne’er brought me ony wild-deukes, and this is a douce, 
honest man, — we serve the family wi’ bread, and he settles wi’ huz 
ilka week, only he was in an unco kippage when we sent him a book 
instead o’ the mcksticks* whilk, he said, were the true ancient way 

* A sort of tallj generally used by bakers of the olden time in settling with their 
customers Each family had its own mckstick, and for each loaf as dehvered a notch 
was made on the stick Accounts in Exchequer, kept by the same kind of check, may 
have occasioned the Antiquary’s partiality In Pnor's time the EngLsh bakers had the 
same sort of reckomng — 

Have you not seen a baker’s maid 
Between two equal panmcn swayed ? 

Her tallies useless he and idle, 

If placed exactly m the middle 
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o’ counting between tradesmen and customers, and sae they are, 
nae doubt.” 

“ But look here, lasses,” interrupted Mrs Mailsetter, “ here’s a 
sight for sair e’en ' What wad ye gie to ken what’s in the inside 
o’ this letter ? "I his is new corn — I haena seen the like o’ this : 
‘For William Level, F,squire, at Mrs Hadoway’s, High Street, 
Fairport, by Edinburgh, N B ’ This is just the second letter he 
has had since he was here ” 

“ Lord’s sake, let’s see, lass I Lord’s sake, let’s see ' That’s him 
that the hale town kens naething about, — and a weel-fa’ard lad 
he IS, let’s see, let’s see I ” Thus ejaculated the two worthy repre- 
sentatives of mother Eve 

“ Na, na, sirs,” exclaimed Mrs Mailsetter, “baud awa, — bide 
aff, I tell you, this is nane o’ your fourpenny cuts that we might 
make up the value to the post-office amang ourselves if ony mis- 
chance befell It, — the postage is five-and-twenty shillings And 
here’s an order frae the Secretary to forward it to the young gentle- 
nian by express, if he’s no at hame Na, na, sirs, bide aff, this 
maunna be roughly guided ” 

“ But just let’s look at the outside o ’t, woman ” 

Nothing could be gathered from the outside, except remarks on 
the various properties which philosophers ascribe to matter, — 
length, breadth, depth, and weight I'he packet was composed of 
strong thick paper imperviable by the curious eyes of the gossips, 
though they stared as if they would burst from their sockets The 
seal was a deep and well-cut impression of arms, which defied all 
tampering 

“ Odd, lass,” said Mrs Shortcake, weighing it in her hand, and 
wishing, doubtless, that the too, too solid wax wou'd melt and 
dissolve Itself, “ I wad like to ken what’s in the inside o’ this, for 
that Lovel dings a’ that ever set foot on tJie plainstanes o’ Fair- 
port, — naebody kens what to make o’ him ” 

“ Weel, weel, leddies,” said the postmistress, “ we’se sit down 
and crack about it — Baby, bring beii the tea-water — Muckle 
oblige to ye for your cookies, Mrs Shortcake, and we’ll steek the 
shop, and cry ben Baby, and take a hand at the cartes till the gude- 
man comes hame , and then we’ll try your braw veal sweet-bread 
that ye were so kind as send me, Mrs Heukbane ” 

“ But winna ye first send awa Mr. Lovel’s letter ? ” said Mrs. 
Heukbane 

• • * 

Meanwhile the gossips, like the sibyls after consulting their 
leaves, arranged and combined the information of the evening, 
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which flew next morning through a hundred channels, and in a 
hundred varieties, through the world of Fairport. Many, strange, 
and inconsistent were the rumours to which their communications 
and conjectures gave rise. Some said Tennant & Co. were broken, 
and that all their bills had come back protested , others that they had 
got a great contract from government and letters from the principal 
merchants at Glasgow, desiring to have shares upon a premium. 
One report stated that Lieutenant TafFril had acknowledged a 
private marriage with Jenny Caxon, another, that he had sent her 
a letter upbraiding her with the lowness of her birth and education, 
and bidding her an eternal adieu. It was generally rumoured that 
Sir Arthur Wardour’s affairs had fallen into irretrievable confusion, 
and this report was only doubted by the wise because it was traced 
to Mrs Mailsetter’s shop, — a source more famous for the circula- 
tion of news than for their accuracy But all agreed that a packet 
from the Secretary of State’s office had arrived, directed for Mr. 
Lovel, and that it had been forwarded by an orderly dragoon 
despatched from the head-quarters at Edinburgh, who had galloped 
through Fairport without stopping, except just to inquire the way 
to Monkbarns, The reason of such an extraordinary mission to a 
very peaceful and retired individual, was variously explained. 
Some said Lovel was an emigrant noble summoned to head an 
insurrection that had broken out in La Vendfee, others that he was 
a spy, others that he was a general officer who was visiting the 
coast privately, others that he was a prince of the blood who was 
travelling incognito — The Antiquary, 


76. Meg Dods Describes how Old St Ronan’s Became a 

Modern Spa 

[Francis Tyrrel returns to the Cletkum Inn after a considerable 
interval, and— finding things much altered tn the old place — hears 
the news from the landlady, Megs Dod Period, 1812 Locality, near 
the Firth of Forth ] 

... It was on a fine summer’s day that a solitary traveller rode 
under the old-fashioned archway, and alighted in the court-yard of 
Meg Dods’s inn, and delivered the bridle of his horse to the hump- 
backed postilion. “ Bring my saddle-bags,” he said, “ into the 
house — or stay — I am abler, I think, to carry them than you ” 
He then assisted the poor meagre groom to unbuckle the strapis 
which secured the humble and now despised convenience, and 
meantime gave strict charges that his horse should be unbridled, 
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and put into a clean and comfortable stall, the girths slacked, and a 
cloth cast over his loins , but that the saddle should not be removed 
until he himself came to see him dressed. 

The companion of his travels seemed in the hostler’s eye deserv- 
ing of his care, being a strong active horse, fit either for the road or 
field, but rather high in bone from a long journey, though from the 
state of his skin it appeared the utmost care had been bestowed to 
keep him in condition While the groom obeyed the stranger’s 
directions, the latter, with the saddle-bags laid over his arm, entered 
the kitchen of the inn 

Here he found the landlady herself in none of her most blessed 
humours The cook-maid was abroad on some errand, and Meg, 
in a close review of the kitchen apparatus, was making the unpleasant 
discovery, that trenchers had been broken or cracked, pots and 
saucepans not so accurately scoured as her precise notions of cleanli- 
ness required, which, joined to other detections of a more petty 
description, stirred her bile in no small degree, so that while she 
disarranged and arranged the bink., she maundered, in an under- 
tone, complaints and menaces aga.nst the absent delinquent. 

The entrance of a guest did not induce her to suspend this agree- 
able amusement — she just glanced at him as he entered, then turned 
her back short on him, and continued her labour and her soliloquy 
of lamentation Truth is, she thought she recognised in the person 
of the stranger one of those useful envoys of the commercial com- 
munity, called, by themselves and the waiters. Travellers., par 
excellence — by others, Riders and Bagmen Now against this class 
of customers Meg had peculiar prejudices, because, there being no 
shops in the old village of Saint Ronan s, the said commercial 
emissaries, for the convenience of their traffic, always took up their 
abode at the New Inn, or Hotel, in the rising and rival village 
called Saint Ronan’s Well, unless when some straggler, by ch^ce or 
dire necessity, was compelled to lodge himself at the Auld Town, 
as the place of Meg’s residence began to be generally termed. She 
had, therefore, no sooner formed the hasty conclusion that the 
individual in question belonged to this obnoxious class, than she 
resumed her former occupation, and continued to soliloquize and 
apostrophize her absent handmaidens, without even appearing 

sensible of his presence , . „ , i c 

“ The huzzy Beenie — the jaud Eppie — the deil s buckie of a 
callant'— Another plate gane— they’ll break me out of house and 
ha’ ^ ” 

The traveller, who, with his saddle-bags rested on the back of a 
chair, had waited in silence for some note of welcome, now saw 
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that, ghost or no ghost, he must speak first, if he intended to have 
any notice from his landlady. 

“ You are my old acquaintance, Mrs. Margaret Dods ? ” said 
the stranger. 

“ What for no ? — and wha are ye that speers ? ” said Meg, in 
the same breath, and began to rub a brass candlestick with more 
vehemence than before — the dry tone m which she spoke indicating 
plainly how little concern she took in the conversation. 

“ A traveller, good Mistress Dods, who comes to take up his 
lodgings here for a day or two ” 

“ I am thinking ye will be mista’en,” said Meg, “there’s nae 
room for bags or jaugs here — ye’ve mista’en your road, neighbour 
— ^ye maun e’en bundle yoursell a bit farther down hill ” 

“ I see you have not got the letter I sent you. Mistress Dods ? ” 
said the guest 

“How should I, man'*” answered the hostess, “they have 
ta’en awa the post-office from us — moved it down till the Spa-well 
yonder, as they ca’d ’’ 

“ Why, that is but a step off,” observed the guest. 

“Ye will get there the sooner,” answered the hostess. 

“ Nay, but,” said the guest, “ if you had sent there for my 
letter, you would have learned ” 

“ I’m no wanting to learn ony thing at my years,” said Meg. 
“ If folk have ony thing to write to me about, they may gie the 
letter to John Hislop, the carrier, that has used the road these forty 
years As for the letters at the post-mistress’s, as they ca’ her, down 
by yonder, they may bide in her shop- window, wi’ the snaps and 
bawbee rows, till Beltane, or I loose them. I’ll never file my fingers 
with them Post-mistress, indeed! — Upsetting cutty' I mind her 
fu’ weel when she dree’d penance for ante-nup ” 

Laughing, but interrupting Meg in good time for the character 
of the post-mistress, the stranger assured her he had sent his fishing- 
rod and trunk to her confidential friend the carrier, and that he 
sincerely hoped she would not turn an old acquaintance out of her 
premises, especially as he believed he could not sleep in a bed within 
five miles of Saint Ronan’s, if he knew that her Blue room was 
unengaged 

“ Fishing-rod ! — Auld acquaintance' — Blue room'” echoed 
Meg, in some surprise, and, facing round upon the stranger, and 
examining him with some interest and curiosity, — “ Ye’ll be nae 
bagman, then, after a’ ? ” 

“ No,” said the traveller; “ not since I have laid the saddle-bags 
out of my hand.” 
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W^eel, I canna say but I am glad of that — I canna bide their 
pnkmg way of knapping English at every word.— I have kent 
decent lads amang them too — What for no ? — But that was when 
they stopped up here whiles, like other douce folk; but since they 
gaed down, the hail flight of them, like a string of wild-geese, to the 
new-fashioned bottle yonder, I am told there are as mony hellicate 
tricks played in the travellers’ room, as they behove to call it, as if 
it were fu’ of drunken young lairds ” 

T. hat IS because they have not you to keep good order among 
them. Mistress Margaret ” 

** Ay, lad ? ” replied Meg, “ ye are a fine blaw-in-my-lug, to 
think to cuittle me off sae cleverly I ” And, facing about upon her 
guest, she honoured him with a more close and curious investigation 
than she had at first designed to bestow upon him 

• • • 

[T/ie stranger recalls himself to Meg Dods as a former patron of 
the Cletkum Inn, and is recognised by the worthy landlady ] 

“ And when did this puir lad die ? ” continued Meg, who was 
not without her share of Eve’s qualities, and wished to know some- 
thing concerning what seemed to affect her guest so particularly, 
but he disappointed her purpose, and at the same time awakened 
another tram of sentiment in her mind, by turning again to the 
window, and looking upon the distant buildings of Saint Ronan’s 
Well As if he had observed for the first time these new objects, 
he said to Mistress Dods in an indifferent tone, “ You have got 
some gay new neighbours yonder, mistress ” 

“ Neighbours! ” said Meg, her wrath beginning to arise, as it 
always did upon any allusion to this sore subject — “ Ye may ca’ 
them neighbours, if ye like — but the deil flee awa wi the neigh- 
bourhood for Meg Dods ! ” 

“ I suppose,” said Tyrrel, as if he did not observe her displeasure, 

“ that yonder is the Fox Hotel they told me of? ” 

“ The Fox I ” said Meg “ I am sure it is the fox that has carried 
off a’ my geese — I might shut up house, Maister P'rancie, if it was 
the thing I lived by — me, that has seen a’ our gentlefolk bairns, and 
glen them snaps and sugar-biscuit maist of them wi’ my am hand • 
They wad hae seen my father’s roof-tree fa’ down and smoor me 
before they wad hae gien a boddle a-piece to have propped it up — 
but they could a’ link out their fifty pounds ower head to bigg a 
bottle at the Well yonder. And muckle they hae made o’t — the 
bankrupt body, Sandie Lawson, hasna paid them a bawbee of four 
terms’ rent.” 

“ Surely, mistress, I think if the Well became so famous for its 
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cures, the least the gentlemen could have done was to make you 
the priestess.” 

“ Me priestess! I am nae Quaker, I wot, Maister Francie; 
and I never heard of alewife that turned preacher, except Luckie 
Buchan in the west • And if I were to preach, I think I have mair 
the spirit of a Scottish woman, than to preach in the very room they 
hae been dancing in ilka night in the week, Saturday itsell not 
excepted, and that till twal o’clock at night. Na, na, Maister 
Francie; I leave the like o’ that to Mr. Simon Chatterly, as they 
ca’ the bit prelatical sprig of divinity from the town yonder, that 
plays at cards and dances six da)rs in the week, and on the seventh 
reads the Common Prayer-book m the ball-room, with Tam 
Simson, the drunken barber, for his clerk.” 

“ I think I have heard of Mr. Chatterly,” said Tyrrel. 

“ Ye’ll be thinking o’ the sermon he has printed,” said the angry 
dame, “ where he compares their nasty puddle of a Well yonder to 
the pool of Bethesda, like a foul-mouthed, fleeching, feather- 
headed fule as he is > He should hae kend that the place got a’ its 
fame in the times of black Popery, and though they pat it in St. 
Ronan’s name. I’ll never believe for one that the honest man had 
ony hand in it, for I hae been tell’d by ane that suld ken, that he 
was nae Roman, but only a Cuddie, or Culdee, or such like — 
But will ye not take anither dish of tea, Maister F rancie ? and a wee 
bit of the diet-loaf, raised wi’ my am fresh butter, Maister F rancie ^ 
and no wi’ greasy kitchen-fee, like the seedcake down at the con- 
fectioner’s yonder, that has as mony dead flees as carvy in it Set 
him up for a confectioner' — Wi’ a penniworth of rye-meal, and 
anither of tryacle, and twa or three carvy-seeds, I will make better 
confections than ever cam out of his oven ” 

“ I have no doubt of that, Mrs Dods,” said the guest, ” and I 
only wish to know how these new comers were able to establish 
themselves against a house of such good reputation and old standing 
as yours ? — It was the virtues of the mineral, I dare say, but how 
came the waters to recover a character all at once, mistress ? ” 

“ I dinna ken, sir — they used to be thought good for naething, 
but here and there for a puir body’s bairn, that had gotten the 
cruells,t and could not afford a penniworth of salts. But my Leddy 
Penelope Penfeather had fa’an ill, it’s like, as nae other body ever 
fell ill, and sae she was to be cured some gate naebody was ever 
cured, which was naething mair than was reasonable — ^and my 

* The foundress of a sect called Buchaoites, a species of Joanna Southcote, who long 
after death was expected to return and bead her disciples on the road to Jerusalem 
t Eicrontlles, King’s Eril. 
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leddy, ye ken, has wit at wull, and has a’ the wise folk out from 
Edinburgh at her house at Windywa’s yonder, which it is her leddy- 
ship’s wull and pleasure to call Air-castle — and they have a’ their 
different turns, and some can clink verses, wi’ their tale, as weel as 
Rob Burns or Allan Ramsay — ^and some rin up hill and down dale, 
knapping the chucky stanes to pieces wi’ hammers, like sae mony 
road-makers run daft — they say it is to see how the warld was 
made I — ^and some that play on all manner of ten-stringed instru- 
ments — and a wheen sketching souls, that ye may see perched like 
craws on every craig in the country, e’en working at your am trade, 
Maister F rancie , forby men that had been in foreign parts, or said 
they had been there, wnilk is a’ ane, ye ken , and maybe twa or three 
draggletailed misses, that wear my Leddy Penelope’s follies when 
she has dune wi’ them, as her queans of maids wear her second- 
hand claithes So, after her leddyship’s happy recovery, as they 
ca’d It, down cam the hail tribe of wild-geese, and settled by the 
Well, to dine thereout on the bare grund, like a wheen tinklers, 
and they had sangs, and tunes, and healths, nae doubt, m praise of 
the fountain, as they ca’d the Well, and of Leddy Penelope Pen- 
feather, and, lastly, they behoved a’ to take a solemn bumper of 
the spring, which, as I’m tauld, made unco havoc amang them or 
they wan hame, and this they ca’d picknick, and a plague to them I 
And sae the jig was begun after her leddyship’s pipe, and mony a 
mad measure has been danced sm’ syne, for down cam masons and 
murgeon-makers, and preachers and player-folk, and Episcopalians 
and Methodists, and fools and fiddlers, and Papists and pie-bakers, 
and doctors and drugsters, by the shop-folk, that sell trash and 
trumpery at three prices — and so up got the bonny new Well, and 
down fell the honest auld town of Saint Ronan’s, where blithe 
decent folk had been heartsome eneugh for mony a day before ony 
o’ them were born, or ony sic vapouring fancies kittled m their 
cracked brains ” 

“ What said your landlord, the Laird of Saint Ronan’s, to all 
this ? ” said Tyrrel 

“ Is’t my landlord ye are asking after, Maister Francie? — the 
Laird of Saint Ronan’s is nae landlord of mine, and I think ye 
might hae minded that — Na, na, thanks be to Praise; Meg Dods 
is baith \z.x\Alord and h^nAleddy. Ill eneugh to keep the doors open 
as It is, let be facing Whitsunday and Martinmas — an auld leather 
pock there is, Maister F rancie, in ane of worthy Maister Bmdloose 
the sheriff-clerk’s pigeon-holes, in his dowcot of a closet in the burgh , 
and therein is baith charter and sasine, and special service to boot, 
and that will be chapter and verse, speer when ye list.” 
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Tht Old Order Changeth 

“ I had quite forgotten,” said Tjrfrel, “ that the inn was your 
own; though 1 remember you were a considerable landed 
proprietor.” 

” Maybe I am,” replied Meg, “ maybe I am not; and if I be, 
what for no ? — But as to what the Laird, whose grandfather was 
my father’s landlord, said to the new doings yonder — he just 

t ' umped at the ready penny, like a cock at a grosert, and feu’d the 
lonny holm beside the Well, that they ca’d the Saint-Well-holm, 
that was like the best land in his aught, to be carved, and biggit, 
and howkit up, just at the pleasure of Jock Ashler the stane- 
mason, that ca’s himsell an arkiteck — there’s nae living for new 
words in this new warld neither, and that is another vex to auld 
folk such as me. — St. Ronan's Well 


Finis 




